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DR.  Richard  Mead  was  defcended  from  a  conli- 
derable  family  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  born 
at  Stepney,  a  fmall  village  near  London,  in 
Auguft  1673.  His  father,  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  was 
a  celebrated  divine  among  the  nonconformifts,  and  had 
been  one  of  the  two  minifters  of  that  parifh;  but  was 
ejected  in  1662.  He  had  a  very  numerous  family; 
yet  having  a  handfome  fortune,  he  educated  his  chil¬ 
dren  liberally,  and  kept  a  private  tutor  in  his  houfe  for 
that  purpofe. 

Party  rage  running  high  at  the  end  of  Charles  II. ’s 
reign,  Mr.  Mead  became  obnoxious,  and  was  forced  to 
withdraw  himfelf.  He  went  into  Holland,  after  having 
placed  his  fon  Richard  at  a  fchool,  under  Mr.  Singleton, 
an  able  mafter  of  his  own  principles.  Here  he  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  every  thing,  which  belonged  to  the 
Belles  Lettres;  and,  in  the  year  1689,  was  fent  to 
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Utrecht,  to  complete  thofe  ftudies  under  the  illuftrious 
Graevius,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  eldeft 
brother,  who  had  alfo  been  his  pupil. 

After  three  years  refidence  at  Utrecht,  he  went  to 
Leyden  ;  and  being  determined  to  dedicate  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  phyftck,  he  attended  Herman’s  botanical 
courfes,  and  Pitcairn’s  ledtures  on  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfick.  Pitcairn  was  very  referved  out  of  col¬ 
lege  ;  neverthelefs,  our  young  fludent  infinuated  him¬ 
felf  fo  far  into  the  good  graces  of  this  profeffor,  that 
he  drew  from  him  feveral-  obfervations,  of  which  he 
afterwards  made  good  ufe  in  his  writings,  but  never 
without  acknowledging  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
them. 

His  academical  ffudies  being  finifhed,  he  fet  out 
upon  his  travels  to  Italy,  in  company  with  his  eldeft 
brother  Mr.  Samuel  Mead,  David  Polhill,  Efq;  and 
Dr.  Th  omas  Pellet,  afterwards  preftdent  of  the  college 
of  phyficians  at  London.  In  Italy  he  met  with  every 
thing  which  could  gratify  and  improve  his  exadt  and 
refined  tafte,  for  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful :  and 
how  advantageoully  to  himfelf,  as.well  as  ufefully  to  the 
publick,  he  employed  himfelf  there,  his  works  bear 
ample  teftimony. 

At  Florence  he  had  the  curiofity  to  enquire  for  the 
Tabula  Ifiaca  :  but  getting  no  information  about  it, 
he  defired  leave  to  fearch  for  it  in  adumber  room  over 
the  gallery,  where  he  found  this  valuable  piece  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  buried  in  duft  and  rubbifh.  He  did  the  fame 
fervice  to  the  Florentines  upon  this  occafion,  as  Tully 
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formerly  did  the  Syracufians,  when  he  difcovered  to 
them  the  tomfi  of  Archimedes a.  At  Padua  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philofophy  and  phyfick,  in 
Auguft  1695;  and  fpent  fome  time  afterwards  at 
Naples  and  Rome.  On  his  return  home  in  1696,  he 
fettled  in  the  place  of  his  birth ;  where  he  praClifed 
phyfick  for  fome  years  with  a  fuccefs  and  fuperiority 
of  {kill,  which  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  greatnefs. 

In  1702,  he  published  A  Mechanical  Account  of 
Poifons,  which  work  was  fo  well  received,  that  an 
abftraCt  of  it  was  inferted  in  the  Philolophical  Trans¬ 
actions b  for  January  and  February  1703.  It  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1708,  with  fome  additions;  but  as  it  {lands 
in  this  collection,  it  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  1 747, 
which  differed  fo  much  from  any  of  the  former,  that 
it  might  almoft  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  performance. 
In  his  younger  days  he  imagined,  that  he  was  able  to 
account  mechanically  for  the  effeCts  of  feveral  poifons, 
by  their  mixture  with  the  blood  ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
convinced,  that  there  is  in  all  living  creatures  a  vehi¬ 
cle  infinitely  more  fubtil,  an  etherial  and  invifible  li¬ 
quor,  over  which  poifons  have  a  real,  though  inexpli¬ 
cable,  power c.  This  retraCling  of  an  opinion,  early 
efpoufed,  and  which  procured  him  great  credit  in  the 
literary  world,  fhews  a  candour  and  ingenuity  becoming 
a  great  man. 

In  1704,  appeared  his  treatife  De  Imperio  Solis  ac 
Lunas  in  Corpora  Humana,  &  Morbis  inde  oriundis. 

His 
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His  reafonings  upon  this  abftrufe  fubjed  are  grounded 
upon  the  principles  of  planetary  attradion,  lately  dif- 
covered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  and,  as  the  fyftem  of 
that  illuftrious  philofopher  was  then  but  little  known, 
fo  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  our  author’s  performance 
would  be  rather  admired,  than  underftood,  by  the 
generality  of  readers.  He  republifhed  it  in  174-8, 
with  alterations  and  additions. 

Dr.  Mead,  in  his  travels  through  Italy,  met  with 
Bonomo’s  letter  to  Redi,  fetting  forth  his  difcoveries 
with  relation  to  the  cutaneous  worms,  that  generate 
the  itch.  He  prefented  an  analyfis  of  it  to  the  Royal 
Society  ;  which,  together  with  his  Account  of  Poifons, 
defervedly  procured  him  a  place  in  that  very  ufeful 
body.  This  analyfis  was  inferted  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions d  of  the  firft  months  of  the  year  1703. 
This  fame  year  he  was  chofen  phyiician  to  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpital ;  and  about  the  fame  time  was  appointed,  by 
the  Surgeons  company,  to  read  the  anatomical  ledures 
in  their  hall. 

In  1707,  his  Paduan  diploma  for  dodor  of  phyfick 
was  confirmed  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1716, 
he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians ; 
and  went  through  all  the  offices  of  that  learned  body, 
except  the  prefidentffiip,  which  he  declined  in  the 
year  1 744-  Though  nothing  could  be  greater  than 
our  phylician’s  merit,  yet  it  might  not  have  been  thus 
univerfally  known  fo  foon,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
famous  Dr.  Ratcliffe.  Ratcliffe  took  a  particular  plea- 
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fure  in  patronizing  a  young  man  of  Mead’s  excellent 
and  amiable  endowments  :  and  in  1714,  when  the 
former  died,  the  latter  fucceeded  him  in  his  houfe, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  his  bufinefs.  He  had  quitted 
Stepney  fome  years  before  this,  and  had  redded  in 
Crutched  and  then  in  Auftin-fryars,  for  the  fake  of 
being  near  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  The  diftance  of  his 
new  habitation  from  thence,  for  Ratcliffe  lived  in 
Bloomfbury-fquare,  induced  him  to  refign  his  place 
of  phyfician  ;  upon  which  occafion  he  received  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  the  grand  committee  for  his  fer- 
vices,  and  was  prefented  with  a  governor’s  ftaft. 

Dr.  Mead  was  now  at  the  head  of  his  order,  as  we 
learn  from  the  teftimony  of  writers,  who  cannot  b& 
fuppofed  to  have  flattered.  The  celebrated  Dr.  [urin 
addrefled  to  him  A  Diflertation  concerning  the  Force 
of  the  Heart,  written  againft  what  the  no  lefs  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  James  Keill  had  advanced  upon  that  fub- 
jed :  and  he  begins  it  in  the  following  remarkable 
manner.  “  Sir:  Though  I  am  not  ignorant  how  rude 
££  and  imperfed  this  diflertation  is,  yet  I  readily  ven- 
££  ture  to  fubmit  it  to  your  penetrating  judgement. 
££  For  how  could  I  wifh  for  a  more  impartial  judge, 
££  or  how  could  I  choofe  a  more  proper  umpire,  than 
£<  him,  whofe  remarkable  candour  and  humanity  are 
££  as  well  known  to  us  all,  as  thofe  excellent  talents 
u  which  he  enjoys,  adorned  with  every  kind  of  learn - 
<c  ing  ;  and  by  whofe  bright  genius  and  fine  judge- 
<£  ment  we  fee  the  theory  of  medicine  enlightened 
££  and  iiluftrated,  and  the  pradice  of  it  flren^thened 
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“  and  made  eafy  ?  Nor  is  there  any  one  living,  of 
C(  whofe  approbation  I  fhould  be  more  delirous,  or 
“  under  whofe  authority  this  difcourfe,  if  it  has  the 
“  good  fortune  not  to  difpleafe  you,  will  be  more  fafe 
“  from  the  cavils  of  fome  perverfe  people  e.”  Dr.  Keill 
aifo  addreffed  his  Anfwer  to  the  foregoing  Diflertation 
to  Dr.  Mead :  u  For,  fays  he  to  him,  as  my  adverfary 
“  has  befought  you  to  be  his  patron,  fo  I  defire  to 
“  leave  this  controverfy  to  your  determination,  who 
a  are  a  fit  and  learned  judge  of  it.  And  for  your 
“  part,  great  Sir,  who  hold  the  firft  rank  in  phyfick, 
“  be  pleafed  fo  to  moderate  by  your  prudence  the  dif- 
u  putations  of  thofe  who  differ  in  opinion,  that  they 
<c  may  not  be  contemptible  to  the  unlearned,  but  pro- 
<£  fitable  to  the  learned  f.”  Thefe  papers  were  written 
at  firft  in  Latin,  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  and  dated,  the  former  January,  the  latter 
June,  1719:  from  which  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Mead 
was  applied  to  by  the  ableft  men,  as  a  fit  moderator 
and  judge  in  the  moft  difficult  queftions,  altho’  he 
was  not  much  beyond  that  period  of  life,  when  the' 
generality  of  his  profeffion  begin  to  emerge. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  party- principles  never  influ¬ 
enced  this  great  man’s  attachments :  and  tho?  he  was 
himfelf  a  very  hearty  whig,  yet  he  was  upon  terms  of 
the  ftri&eft  intimacy  with  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Freind.  And  when  the  laft,  upon  a  fufpicion  of  be¬ 
ing  concerned  againft  the  government  with  biffiop 

Atterbury, 

Keill’s  E flays  on  feveral  Parts  of  the  Animal  CEcononvy,  p.  54, 
Jmnd,  1738.  r  Ibid.  p.  79,  84. 
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Atterbury,  was  committed  a  prifoner  to  the  Tower  in 
1723,  Dr.  Mead  conftantly  viftted  him,  and  became 
one  of  his  fureties  to  procure  his  enlargement.  But 
what  contributed  to  cement  the  friendship  between 
Freind  and  Mead,  was  a  common  quarrel  they  had 
been  engaged  in  fome  years  before.  Dr.  Mead  having 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  experiencing  the  efficacy 
of  purgatives  to  prevent,  or  at  lead;  to  leffen,  the  fe- 
condary  fever,  which  fo  often  proves  fatal  in  the  con¬ 
fluent  finall-pox,  communicated  this  method  of  prac¬ 
tice  to  feveral  of  his  brethren,  particularly  to  Ratcliffe 
and  Freind.  Freind  adopted  it ;  and,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  firft  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates’s 
Epidemicks,  publifhed  in  1717,  inferted  the  letter 
which  Mead  had  written  to  him  upon  that  iiibjedt  fome 
years  before.  Thefe  two  gentlemen  being  now  con- 
fidered  as  affociates  in  the  fame  caufe,  a  party  was 
immediately  formed  againft  the  new  practice  and  its 
favourers ;  at  the  head  of  wThich  was  Dr.  John  Wood¬ 
ward,  phyfick  profellor  at  Grefham  college,  who  pub- 
lifhed  upon  this  occaflon,  The  State  of  Phyfick  and 
Difeafes,  with  an  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  late 
Increafe  of  them,  but  more  particularly  of  the  Small¬ 
pox.  In  this  performance  Dr.  Woodward  was  not 
content  with  condemning  the  practice,  but  treated  its 
favourers  with  contempt  and  ill  manners,  and  more 
particularly  our  author  ;  whofe  refentment,  tho’  juft 
and  well  grounded,  appears  neverthelefs  to  have  been 
carried  to  a  very  exceptionable  length,  feeing  it  had  ito-t 
fubftded  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  his  antagonift  g. 

b  In. 
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In  1719,  when  the  plague  was  fo  fatal  at  Mar- 
feilles,  the  lords  of  the  regency  directed  Mr.  fecretary 
Graggs  to  apply  to  Dr.  Mead,  as  a  man  the  beft  qua¬ 
lified  to  find  out  the  moll  effectual  methods  to  prevent 
its  fpreading.  This  occafioned  the  publication  of  his 
Short  Difcourfe  concerning  Peftilential  Contagion,  and 
the  Methods  to  be  ufed  to  prevent  it,  in  1720  ;  which 
was  fo  greedily  received,  that  no  lefs  than  feven  edi¬ 
tions  were  printed  in  one  year.  The  eighth,  which 
appeared  in  1723,  was  enlarged  with  many  new  ob¬ 
servations,  and  a  whole  chapter  on  the  method  of 
cure;  and  the  lafl,  in  1744,  was  not  without  im¬ 
provements. 

In  1723,  Dr.  Mead  pronounced  the  Oratio  Har- 
veiana  before  the  College  ol  Phyficians,  which  was 
published  in  1724;  and  to  it  was  annexed,  Dilfertatio 
de  nu minis  quibufdam  a  Smyrnaeis  in  medicorum  ho- 
norem  percufiis.  This  oration  was  attacked  with  fome 
fmartnefs,  by  the  moft  ingenious  and  learned  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton,  in  a  piece  intitled,  De  medico- 
rum  apud  veteres  Romanos  degentium  conditione  dif¬ 
fer  tatio,  in  qua  contra  viros  celeberrimos  Jacobum 
Sponium  Sc  Richardum  Meadium  fervilem  atque  igno- 
bilem  earn  fuifie  ollenditur h.  Mead’s  fide  of  the  que*- 
llion  was  defended  by  Dr.  John  Ward,  late  profelfor 
of  rhetorick  in  Grefham  College  ;  whom  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  in  a  reply,  treated  with  much  contempt.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  every  where  exprefies  the  greatell  re¬ 
gard  for  Dr.  Mead ;  and,  in  a  work  published  feveral 
years  after,  mentions  him  in  the  moft  honourable 

manner. 
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manner.  He  is  fpeaking  of  an  antique  picture,  which 
he  fuppofes  to  be  the  firtt,  and  the  only  one  of  the  fort 
ever  brought  to  England  ;  u  Donee  Meadius  nofter, 
cc  fays  he,  artis  mediae  decus,  qui  vitas  revera  nobiiis, 
“  vel  principibus  in  republica  viris,  exeinplum  praebet, 
<c  pro  eo,  quo  omnibus  fere  pneftat,  artium  vetermn 
“  amore,  alias  poftea  quafdam  Sc  fplendidiores,  cpi- 
“  nor,  Roma  quoque  deportandas  curavit1.” 

In  1727,  foon  after  his  late  Majefty’s  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  phyfi- 
cians ;  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
ftant  hurry  of  an  extenfive  and  fuccefsful  practice. 
When,  through  age,  he  was  grown  unequal  to  the 
difeharge  of  more  adfive  functions,  and  retirement  was 
become  abfolutely  neceffary,  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  revife  his  former  writings.  Some  have  already  been 
mentioned,  which  were  republifhed  in  this  feafon  of 
his  life;  and  in  1747,  came  out  his  difeourfe,  De  Va- 
riolis  Sc  Morbillis,  to  which  was  annexed  a  treatife  on 
the  fame  difeafes,  by  the  celebrated  Arabian  phyfician 
Abubeker  Rhazes,  faithfully  tranflated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Arabick  into  Latin.  A  copy  of  the  only  re¬ 
maining  Arabick  manufeript  of  Ediazes’s  treatife  was 
communicated  from  Leyden  by  the  celebrated  Bocr- 
haave  ;  between  whom  and  our  author  there  always 
fubfifted  a  very  friendly  correfpondence.  In  his  dif¬ 
eourfe  upon  the  Small-pox,  there  is  a  chapter  upon  In¬ 
oculation  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  greatly 
concerned  in  introducing  and  eftablifhing  this  laudable 
pra&ice  among  us. 

b  2  The 
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'fhe  year  1749  furnifhed  out  two  new  produ&ions 
from  our  author ;  namely,  Medica  facra,  five  de 
morhis  infignioribus  qui  in  Bibliis  memorantuf  com- 
mentarius ;  and  A  difcourfe  on  the  Scurvy,  annexed 
to  Mr.  Sutton’s  fecond  edition  of  his  Method  for  ex¬ 
trading  the  Foul  Air  out  of  Ships.  The  laft,  and,  as 
feme  think,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  his  works,  is  his 
Monita  &  Praecepta  medica,  published  in  1751.  Here, 
with  great  candour  and  fimplicity,  he  communicates 
all  the  difeoveries  that  long  practice  and  experience 
had  opened  to  him,  concerning  difeafes  and  their  cures ; 
and  concludes  with  many  falutary  directions  for  pre- 
ferving  the  body  and  mind,  perieCt  and  entire,  to  a 
good  old  age.  Though  his  faculties  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  at  all  impaired  in  this  laft  work,  yet  he  did 
not  find  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  finifh  any  tiling  fur¬ 
ther  ;  but  gently  decaying,  and  growing  weaker  every 
day,  he  expired  upon  the  16th  of  February  1754,  with¬ 
out  vifible  ftgns  of  pain,  and  was  buried  on  the  23d  in 
the  Temple  church,  near  his  brother  Samuel  Mead,  an 
eminent  counfellor  at  law,  who  died  twenty  years  before. 

Dr.  Mead  was  twice  married.  By  his  ftrft  wife, 
Ruth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Marfh,  merchant  of* 
London,  whom  he  married  in  1699,  and  who  died 
in  1719,  he  had  eight  children  ;  four  of  whom  died 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  reft,  the  fecond  daughter, 
now  deceafed,  was  married  to  the  late  Charles  Bertie, 
of  Uffington  in  Lincolnfhire,  Efq;  the  eldeft  to  Dr. 
(now  Sir)  Edward  Wilmot,  and  the  youngeft  to  Dr. 
Francis  Nichols,  both  phylicians  in  ordinary  to  his 
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Majefty.  His  only  foil,  Richard  Mead,  is  married  to 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  William  Gore,  Efq;  of  Tring 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  doctor’s  fecond  wife,  who  is 
fall  living,  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland  Al- 
flon,  Bart,  of  Odell  in  Bedfordfhire,  whom  he  mar  ¬ 
ried  in  Auguft  1724,  but  had  no  ifiue  by  her. 

To  attempt  a  formal  eloge  of  this  great  man,  would 
be  impertinent  in  a  preface  to  his  works ;  and  efpeci- 
ally  after  what  has  been  occalionally  dropped  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  Memoirs.  There  is  however  one  cir~ 
cumflance  relating  to  him  which  defer ves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  becaufe  it  is  uncommon ;  which  is,  that  by 
his  lingular  humanity  and  goodnefs,  he  conquered 
even  envy  itfelf :  and  accordingly  this  compliment 
was  juftly  paid  him  in  a  dedication,  by  the  editor  of 
Lqrd  Bacon’s  Works,  in  the  jear  1730. 

It  would  be  impertinent,  in  like  manner,  becaufe 
it  would  be  tedious,  to  enumerate  the  great  and  vari- 
ous  fervices  he  did  to  the  republick  of  letters :  let  it 
fuffice  to  obferve,  what  indeed  every  body  knows,  that 
few  princes  have  fhewn  themfelves  equally  generous 
and  liberal,  in  promoting  fcience,  and  encouraging 
learned  men  :  and  this  is  the  true  reafon  why  Dr.  Mead, 
notwithftanding  the  immenfe  gains  arifing  from  his  pro- 
feffion,  did  not  die  fo  rich,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  to  his  literary  collections  and  other  curiofities, 
the  world  has  already  been  acquainted  with  their  va¬ 
lue  and  contents  by  printed  catalogues ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  faid,  not  unjuftly,  that  no  Subject  in  Eu¬ 
rope  had  a  library  and  a  cabinet  fo  richly  and  fo  judi- 
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cioufly  furnilhed.  Nor  did  he  make  this  great  col¬ 
lection  merely  ior  his  own  ufe,  but  freely  opened  it  to 
others ;  fo  that  ingenious  men  were  fure  of  finding  at 
Dr.  Mead  s  the  very  beft  helps  in  all  their  undertakings. 

He  maintained  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  all 
the  literati  in  Europe ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  fcholar, 
as  well  as  a  phyfician,  was  univerfally  eftablifhed. 
There  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  this,  than  the  king 
of  Naples  fending  him  the  two  firft  volumes  of  Signior 
Bajardi’s  of  the  Antiquities  found  in  Herculaneum; 
with  the  additional  compliment  of  afking  in  return, 
only,  a  complete  colle&ion  of  his  own  works.  This 
prince  at  the  fame  time  invited  him  to  his  palace,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  him  all  thofe 
valuable  monuments  of  antiquity ;  and  Dr.  Mead  ufed 
to  declare  to  his  friends,  that  his  years  alone  reftrained 
him  from  undertaking  a  journey  fo  fuited  to  his  tafte 
and  inclination. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  foreigner  of  any  learning, 
tafte,  or  even  curiofity,  ever  came  to  England,  with¬ 
out  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Mead,  as  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  reproach  to  have  returned  without  fee¬ 
ing  him.  On  thefe  occafions,  his  table  was  always  open; 
where,  what  feldom  happens,  was  united  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  princes  with  the  pleafures  of  philofophers. 

To  conclude  :  He  was  fincerely  the  friend  of  all 
ingenious  and  learned  men,  at  home  and  abroad  :  or 
Pope,  of  Halley,  of  Newton,  with  whofe  portraits 
his  houfe  was  furnilhed.  He  prefented  to  the  college 

of  Phyficians  a  marble  bufto  of  Harvey,  done  by  an 

excellent 
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excellent  hand,  from  an  original  picture  in  his  poffef- 
fion  ;  to  which  his  own  has  been  added  by  Dr.  Afkew, 
done  by  Roubilliac,  and  placed  near  Dr.  Harvey. 

His  ion  has  likewife  caufed  a  handfome  monument 
to  be  ere&ed  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter-abbey, 
with  the  following  infeription  by  Dr.  Ward,  of  Grefh- 
am-college : 

M.  S. 

V.  A.  RICHARDI  MEAD  ARCHIATRI 
ANT1QVA  APVD  BVCKINGENSES  FAMILIA  NATI 
QVI  EAMAM  HAVD  VVLGAREM  MEDIC1NAM  FACIENDO 
IN  PRIMA  IVVENTVTE  ADEPTVS 
TANTA  NOMINIS  CELEBRITATE  POSTEA  INCLARVIT 
VT  MEDICORVM  HVIVS  SAECVLI  PRINCEPS  HABERETVR 
IN  AEGRIS  CVRANDIS  LENIS  ERAT  AC  MISERICORS 
ET  AD  PAVPERES  GRATVITO  IVVANDOS  SEMPER  PARATVS 
INTER  ASSIDVAS  AVTEM  ARTIS  SALVTARIS  OCCVPATIONES 
OPERIBVS  NON  PAVCIS  DOCTE  ET  ELEGANTER  CONSCRIPTIS 
QVAE  INGENIO  PERSPICACI  ET  VSV  DIVTVRNO  NOTAVERAT 
IN  GENERIS  HVMANI  COMMODAM  VVLGAVIT 
LITERARVM  QVOQVE  ET  LITERATORVM  PATRONVS  SINGVLARIS 
BIBLIOTHECAM  LECTISSIMAM  OPTIMIS  ET  RARISSIMIS  LIBRIS 
VETERVMQVE  ARTIVM  MONVMENTIS  REFERTAM  COMPARAViT 
VBI  ERVDITORVM  COLLOQVIIS  LABORES  LEVABAT  DIVRNOS 
ANIMO  ITAQVE  EXCELSO  PRAEDITVS  ET  MORIBVS  HVMANIS 
ORBISQVE  LITERATI  LAVDIBVS  VNDIQVE  CVMVLATVS 
MAGNO  SPLENDORE  ET  DIGNITATE  VITA  PERACTA 
ANNORVM  TANDEM  AC  FAMAE  SATVR  PLACIDE  OBIIT 
XIIII  KALENDAS  MARTIAS  A.  D.  MDCCLIV  AETATIS  SVAE  LXXXI 
ARTIVM  HVMANIORVM  DAMNO  HAVD  FACILE  REPARABILI 
QVIBVS  IPSE  TANTVM  FVERAT  DEC  VS  ET  PRAESIDIVM 
BIS  MATRIMONIO  IVNCTVS 
EX  PRIORI  DECEM  SVSCEPIT  LIBEROS 
QVORVM  TRES  TANTVM  SVPERSTITES  SIBI  RELIQVIT 
DVAS  FILIAS  VIRIS  ARCHIATRORVM  HONORE  ORNATIS  NVPTAS 
ET  VNVM  SVI  IPSIVS  NOMINIS  FILIVM 
QVI  PIETATIS  CAVSA  PATRI  OPTIME  DE  SE  MERITO 
MONVMENTVM  HOC  PONI  CVRAVIT 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS  Book  was  firft  published  in  the  year  1702, 
and  reprinted  with  very  few  additions,  in  1708. 
I  then  really  intended  never  more  to  trouble  myfelf 
about  it :  but  the  demand  for  it  having  for  many  years 
been  fo  great,  as  to  tempt  fome  bookfellers  to  print  it 
twice  or  thrice,  very  incorre&ly,  in  a  piratical  way  (as 
they  call  it)  without  my  knowledge  ;  I  have  thought  it 
right,  both  in  juftice  to  the  public  and  myfelf,  to  give 
a  new  edition  of  it. 

It  will  eafily  be  believed,  that  after  more  than  forty 
years  (fpent  neither  without  ftudy  nor  experience)  I 
cannot  be  fond  of  a  little  performance  in  phyfic,  writ¬ 
ten  at  a  time  of  life,  in  which  the  fa6ts  mult,  for  the 
moft  part,  be  taken  from  other  authors,  and  the  rea- 
fonings  upon  them  would  often  require  more  patient 
thinking,  and  a  riper  judgment.  And  therefore  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  public  always  made  great  al¬ 
lowances  upon  this  account,  when  they  gave  the  book 
fo  favourable  a  reception. 

In  return  to  this  kind  ufage,  I  have  noWr  taken  fome 
pains  to  re-conhder  my  fubjedt.  Beiides  many  other 
improvements,  I  have  often  from  my  theory  drawn  ob- 
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fervations,  ufeful,  as  I  imagine,  in  practice.  Neither 
have  I  been  afhamed,  on  iome  occaftons,  (as  the  La¬ 
tins  faid)  ccedere  vineta  7}iea,  to  retrench  or  alter  what¬ 
ever  I  have  judged  to  be  wrong.  Dies  diem  docet.  I 
think  truth  never  comes  fo  well  recommended,  as  from 
one  who  owns  his  error  :  and  it  is  allowed  that  our  ftrft 
mafter,  Hippocrates,  never  (hewed  more  wifdom  and 
greatnefs  of  mind,  than  in  confeffing  his  miftake,  in 
taking  a  fradure  of  the  fkull  for  the  natural  future  a ; 
and  the  compliment,  which  Celfus  b  makes  to  him  on 
this  occafion,  is  very  remarkable  and  juft  :  More  fci - 
licet y  inquit,  magnorum  virorum ,  et  fiduci am  magna- 
rum  rerum  habentium.  Nam  levia  ingenia ,  quia  nihil 
hahent ,  nihil  fibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio ,  mnltaque 
nihilominus  habituro ,  convenit  etia?n  fimplex  veri  erroris 
confejfto  ;  pracipueque  in  eo  minijlerio ,  quod  utilitatis 
caufa  pojleris  traditur . 

I  might  however  urge  in  my  excufe,  that  as  the 
notions"!  have  retracted,  regard  chiefly  the  nervous 
fluid,  and  its  properties;  fo  my  new  reafonings  are 
founded  upon  experiments  of  eledricity  and  attradion, 
applied  to  this  fluid,  which  at  the  time  of  my  writing 
were  not  known.  The  inftrudive  Queries  and  Sup- 
pofitions  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  the  furpriflng  elec¬ 
trical  operations  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gray  c,  improved  by 
monfieur  Du  Fay,  at  Paris  %  had  not  then  inlightened 

the  learned  world. 

a  Epkkm.  lib.  v.  §.14.  b  Medicin.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  c  Vid. 
Phil.  Tranf.  d  Vid,  Memoires  de  PAcademie,  1733,  1734?  1 737* 


But 
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advertisement. 

But  there  are  here  two  additions,  which  I  ought 
particularly  to  mention :  the  firft  is  the  Introduction. 
Having  obferved,  that  the  actions  of  poifons,  though 
they  are  of  very  different  kinds,  is  generally  uniform  ; 
and  al fo,  that  the  animal  fpirits  are  firft  affected  by  it ; 
I  have  thought  it  proper,  as  this  opinion  may  feem 
fomewhat  ftrange  and  lingular,  to  premife  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  nervous  fluid,  of  which  it  muft 
be  owned  that  we  know  too  little.  And  if,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  fo  abftrufe  and  difficult,  what  I  have  advanced  has 
more  in  it  of  conjecture  than  of  demonftration,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  be  fomething. 

^uadam  prodire  tenus ,  fi  non  datur  ultra  \ 

Whoever  will  pafs  a  judgment  upon  fuch  nice  fpecula- 
tions,  muft  take  the  whole  fcheme  together.  Truth  is 
always  a  connected  fcheme ;  and  inferences  juftly  drawn 
not  only  illuftrate,  but  confirm  one  another. 

The  other  addition  is,  “  An  anatomical  defcrip- 
<c  tion  of  thofe  parts  in  a  Viper,  and  in  a  Rattle-Snake, 
u  which  are  concerned  in  their  poifon,”  by  our  great 
anatomift  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Nicholls.  He 
having  taken  notice,  that  the  Anatomical  Obfervations 
on  the  Viper,  by  Dr.  Arefkine,  in  the  firft  edition,  were 
neither  complete,  nor  in  every  point  true,  has  been 
pleafed  to  give  a  new  anatomy  of  the  whole  head,  not 
only  of  the  common  Viper,  but  alfo  of  that  larger  kind 
of  it,  the  Rattle-Snake  :  that  fo  thofe  parts,  which  can- 


•  Horat.  Epift.  i.  v.  32, 
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not  fo  eafily  be  feen  in  the  fmaller,  may  more  diftindlly 
appear  in  the  bigger  animal.  How  accurately  he  has 
performed  this  talk,  and  how  thoroughly  he  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  mechanifm  and  offices  of  the  feveral  organs, 
any  one  may  judge,  who  will  compare  his  defcriptions 
with  the  beft  of  thofe,  which  havre  been  hitherto  made 
by  other  anatomifts* 
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|  O  give  an  exadt  and  particular  account  of  the 
nature  and  manner  oi  the  a&ion  of  Poifon,  is 
no  eafy  matter  ;  but  to  difcourfe  more  intelligibly  of 
them,  than  authors  have  hitherto  done,  not  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  One  may  without  much  pains  fhew  their  ef¬ 
fects  to  be  owing  to  fomething  more  than  the  bare  qua¬ 
lities  of  heat  or  cold  ;  and  difcover  the  footfteps  of  me- 
chanifm  in  thofe  furprifing  phenomena,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  afcribed  to  fome  occult  or  unknown  principle. 
But  to  unravel  the  fprings  of  the  feveral  motions,  upon 
which  fuch  appearances  depend,  and  trace  up  all  the 
fymptoms  to  their  firft  caufes,  requires  fome  art  as  well 
as  labour :  and  that  both  upon  the  account  of  the  ex- 
quifite  finenefs,  and  marvellous  compofition,  of  the 
animal  machine  in  which  they  are  tranfa&ed,  and  of 
the  minutenefs  of  thofe  bodies,  which  have  the  force 
to  induce  in  it  fuch  fudden  and  violent  alterations. 

A  I  have 
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I  have  attempted  fomewhat  this  way  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Effays  ;  in  which  I  do  not  promife  methodical  and 
finifhed  treatifes,  but  only  fome  fhort  hints  of  natural 
hiftory,  and  rude  ftrokes  of  reafoning ;  which,  if  put 
together  and  rightly  improved,  may  perhaps  ferve  to 
furnifh  out  a  more  tolerable  Specimen  of  the  Dobfrine 
of  Poifons,  than  has  yet  been  publifhed. 

The  firft  draught  of  this  fmall  piece  I  made  fome 
years  fince,  entertaining  myfelf  at  leifure  hours  with 
experiments  on  Vipers,  and  other  venomous  creatures ; 
examining  now  and  then  the  texture  of  Arfenic,  Mer¬ 
cury  Sublimate,  and  the  like  malignant  fubftances ; 
turning  over  what  authors  had  faid  on  the  feveral  fub- 
jects,  and  making  fuch  remarks  as  from  time  to  time 
occurred. 

Thefe  continued  inquiries  made  up  at  laft  three  or 
four  fhort  difeourfes ;  which  when  I  began  to  digeft 
into  order,  the  increafe  of  bufinefs  contra&ed  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  my  fpare  time :  and  the  diverfion  of  fuch 
ftu dies  quickly  giving  way  to  the  feverity  of  more  ne- 
ceffary  labours,  they  were  quite  thrown  by.  Till  talk¬ 
ing  not  long  fince  with  Dr.  Arefkine  concerning  the 
Viper,  I  took  occafion  to  review  my  fcattered  papers, 
and  confirm  my  reafonings  by  new  experiments.  He 
very  readily  offered  me  his  Anatomical  Obiervations 
Thefe  I  have  put  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Efiiry  :  which 
do  not  premife  a  complete  dlffedrion  of  the  animal,  but 
chiefly  fhew  the  make  of  thofe  parts,  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  poifon.  y  . 
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My  defign,  in  thinking  of  thefe  matters,  was,  to 
try  how  far  I  could  carry  mechanical  confederations  in 
accounting  for  thofe  furprifing  changes,  which  Poifons 
make  in  an  animal  body ;  concluding  (as  I  think, 
fairly)  that  if  fo  abfirufe  phenomena  as  thefe  come  un¬ 
der  the  known  laws  of  motion,  it  mght  very  wrell  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  more  obvious  appearances 
in  the  fame  fabric  are  owing  to  fuch  caufes,  as  are  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  geometrical  reafoning :  and  that  there¬ 
fore  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  removal  of  a  difeafe  is 
to  know  its  origin ;  fo  he  is  likely  to  be  the  beft  phyfi- 
cian,  who,  having  the  fame  afliftance  of  obfervations 
and  hiftories  with  others,  beft  underftands  the  human 
ceconomy,  the  texture  of  the  parts,  motions  of  the 
fluids,  and  the  power  which  other  bodies  have  to  make 
alterations  in  any  of  thefe. 

Nor  indeed  ought  any  one  to  doubt  of  this,  who 
confiders  that  the  animal  compages  is  not  an  irregular 
mafs,  and  diforderly  jumble  of  atoms,  but  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  infinite  wifdom,  and  the  mafter-piece  of  that 
creating  power,  who  has  been  pleafed  to  do  all  things 
by  eftablifhed  laws  and  rules,  and  that  harmony  and 
proportion  fliould  be  the  beauty  of  all  his  works. 

It  were  therefore  heartily  to  be  wifhed,  that  thofe 
gentlemen,  who  are  fo  much  afraid  of  introducing  ma¬ 
thematical  ftudies,  that  is,  demonftration  and  truth, 
into  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic,  were  fo  far  at  leaft  in¬ 
fix  udded  in  the  necefiary  difcip lines,  as  to  be  able  to  pafs 
a  true  judgment,  what  progrefs  and  advances  may  be 
made  this  way.  They  wrould  not  then  perhaps  decry 
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an  attempt  of  fo  much  moment  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  as  vain  and  impollible ;  becaufe  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  requires  application  and  pains. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  all  other  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  medicine  have  been  found  ineffectual,  by  the  Hand 
it  was  at  for  above  two  thoufand  years :  and  that  fince 
of  late  mathematicians  have  fet  themfelves  to  the  ftudy 
of  it,  men  already  begin  to  talk  fo  intelligibly  and  com- 
prehenfibly,  even  about  abftrufe  matters,  that  it  may 
be  hoped  in  a  ffiort  time,  if  thofe,  who  are  defigned 
for  this  profeffion,  are  early,  while  their  minds  and 
bodies  are  patient  of  labour  and  toil,  initiated  in  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  and  geometry,  that  mathema¬ 
tical  learning  will  be  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  a  phy- 
lician  from  a  quack ;  and  that  he,  who  wants  this 
neceffary  qualification,  will  be  as  ridiculous  as  one 
without  Greek  or  Latin. 

I  have,  as  to  what  regards  the  animal  ceconomy* 
referred  as  much  as  I  could  to  the  works  of  Bellini, 
which  have  brought  great  light  into  the  dark  regions 
of  phyfic,  and  taught  us  to  argue  clearly  and  confift- 
ently,  inftead  of  amufing  ourfelves  with  unintelligible 
words  or  precarious  hypothefes.  The  Differtations  of 
Dr.  Pitcairne,  the  honour  of  his  profeffion  in  Scotland, 
are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  advantage  of  fuch  a 
mechanical  way  of  reafoning  :  nor  could  malice  itfelf 
deny  this,  were  not  ignorance  in  confederacy  with  it, 
which  will  fecure  any  one  from  being  benefited  by  the 
raoft  ufeful  demonftrations. 
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Notwithftanding  this  I  have  been  forced  now  and 
then  to  make  digreffions  from  my  fubjedt,  to  clear  fome 
dodtrines  necefiary  to  be  known,  which  have  not  been 
explained  by  others.  For  indeed  the  data,  from  which 
we  argue  in  thefe  matters,  are  by  many  too  few.  Dr. 
Cheyne,  the  author  of  the  New  Theory  of  Fevers,  has 
enumerated  feveral  particulars,  in  which  the  theoric 
part  of  Medicine  ftill  wants  improvement.  If  thefe 
deficiencies  were  made  good,  we  might  with  more 
eafe  proceed  in  our  inquiries  into  human  nature  ;  and 
Ihould  foon  convince  the  world,  that  the  moft  ufeful 
of  arts,  if  duly  cultivated,  is  more  than  mere  conjedture, 
or  bafe  empiricifm. 

As  to  the  authors  I  have  made  ufe  of,  who  have 
treated  of  Poifons,  I  have  quoted  only  thofe,  who  fur- 
niftied  me  with  matter  of  fadt :  for  there  are  but  few 
originals ;  and  very  large  volumes  on  this  fubjedt  many 
times  contain  little  more  than  a  colledtion  of  vulgar 
errors. 

I  had  once  thought  to  have  carried  thefe  fearches 
farther  ;  in  particular,  befides  what  is  occafionally  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  laft  Eflay  concerning  infedtion  in  acute 
difeafes,  to  have  inquired  into  the  nature  of  contagious 
and  hereditary  diftempers.  But  the  humour  of  fcrib- 
ling  would  not  hold  out ;  and  fome  perhaps  will  fay, 
5tis  well  enough  it  did  not :  for  I  am  not  ignorant, 
how  few  I  am  like  to  pleafe.  If  it  be  hard  to  think 
and  write  juftly,  ’tis  harder  yet  to*  bring  others  to  one’s 
own  tafte  ;  nor  fhall  I  be  at  all  angry,  if  to  many  I 
have  afforded  matter  of  fatyr  and  invedtive  :  lefs  wit 
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fuffices  for  thefe,  than  for  the  difcovery  of  ufeful  truths. 
They,  who  have  no  fmattering  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge,  are  incompetent  judges  of  what  fervice  I  have 
done  towards  the  improvement  of  the  theory,  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  :  and  thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with 
thefe  matters,  will,  it  may  be,  think  it  fomething  to 
talk  intelligibly  on  fuch  difficult  and  abftrufe  points.  I 
neither  want  applaufe,  nor  fear  cenfure :  and  therefore 
be  the  fate  of  thefe  papers  what  it  will,  as  they  were 
firft  penned  for  my  own  fatisfaction,  and  innocent  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  fo  I  am  refolved  they  fhall  never  engage 
me  in  the  trouble  of  quarrels  or  difputes. 


London,  1702. 
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HOSE  things,  which  are  experienced  to  be 


in  their  whole  nature,  or  in  their  moft  remark¬ 


able  properties,  fo  contrary  to  the  animal  life,  as  in  a 
fmall  quantity  to  prove  deftru&ive  to  it,  are  called  Poi- 
fons :  whether  they  are  hurtful  by  being  taken  inwardly 
at  the  mouth,  or  communicated  to  the  body  externally 
by  a  wound. 

This  fubjeCt  has  afforded  matter  for  great  difputes 
among  philofophers,  in  their  inquiries  into  the  frame 
of  the  world.  Some  have  made  it  an  objection  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  that  there  fhould  be  any  fuch 
productions  as  Poifons  in  nature :  on  the  other  hand, 
Paracelfus,  Van  Helmont,  and  their  followers,  fond  of 
magnifying  their  chemical  art,  tell  us,  that  Poifons 
are  really  defigned  for  other  purpofes  than  is  com¬ 
monly  thought ;  they  being  indeed  great  medicines, 
when  their  concealed  uleful  qualities  are,  by  our  ftudy 
and  labour,  difcovered  and  brought  out  of  them  (a). 
To  prove  this,  they  alledge  that  remarkable  faying  of 
the  wife  man  (b)  :  “  God  made  not  death,  neither 


(a)  Vid.  J.  B.  Van  Helmont  opera,  pag.  373. 
of  Solomon,  chap.  i.  ver.  13. 


(h)  Wifdom. 
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“  hath  he  pleafure  in  the  deftru&ion  of  the  living. 
«  For  he  created  all  things,  that  they  might  have  their 
£<  being  j  and  the  generations  of  the  world  were 
«  healthful  :  and  there  is  no  Poifon  of  deftru&ion  in 
“  them,  nor  the  kingdom  of  death  upon  the  earth.” 

As  the  knowledge  of  thofe  minute  philofophers, 
who  find  faults  in  the  difpofition  of  the  univerfe,  is 
generally  too  fuperficial ;  fo  I  doubt  the  reafoning 
again fl  them  of  our  adepts,  whofe  fight  is  often  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  light  of  their  furnaces,  will,  in  the  pre- 
fent  affair,  appear  too  deep,  and  far-fetched.  For  it 
does  not  look  like  univerfal  beneficence,  to  create  fub- 
flances,  whofe  manifefl  and  obvious  qualities  are  noxi¬ 
ous  and  definitive,  though  they  may  have  other  virtues 
which  are  falutary,  but  which  are  only  to  be  extricated 
from  them  by  deep  fearches  of  art,  and  the  torture  of 
the  fire. 

The  true  fiate  of  the  cafe  feems  to  be  this.  The 
productions  ot  nature  of  this  kind,  as  to  us,  are  often 
medicinal,  either  in  the  external  or  internal  ufe  of 
them  ;  and  experience,  improved  by  reafoning,  teaches 
us  to  prepare  and  apply  them  to  various  purpofes  : 
but  they  are  alfo  not  only  phyfic,  but  even  food  to 
fome  other  animals,  which,  by  natural  inflindt,  devour 
them  ;  and  thefe  themfelves  afford  not  only  good  nou- 
rifhment,  but  fometimes  remedies  to  us.  Little  infedls, 
which  we  think  troublefome,  are  necefiary  to  the  life 
of  wholefome  birds  and  other  creatures.  Goats  and 
quails  are  fattened  by  hellebore  fcj>  ftarlings  by  hem- 


(c)  Lucret.  lib.  iv.  645. 
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lock  d,  and  hogs  innocently  eat  henbane e ;  all 
which  we  call  poifonous.  Many  inftances  might  be 
given  of  the  like  kind.  Will  any  one  fay  that  the  venom 
of  the  Viper  is  not  made  for  our  good,  when  without  it 
(as  will  be  obferved  in  the  following  difcourfe)  this  reptile 
could  not  have  been  provided  with  thofe  noble  qua¬ 
lities,  which  render  it  effectual  againft  fome  very  flub- 
born  difeafes  ? 

But  this  quefiion  may  perhaps  feem  more  difficult 
with  regard  to  poifonous  minerals  :  as,  for  inftance, 
arfenic,  which  we  find  to  be  diffufed  almoft  through 
the  whole  mineral  kingdom.  Now  it  muft  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  this  is  not  a  perfect  mineral,  but  an  active 
fubflance  made  ufe  of  by  nature  in  preparing  feveral 
metals  in  the  earth,  which  are  of  great  fei  rice  to  man¬ 
kind.  It  particularly  appears  to  be  fo  in  the  growth 
of  filver,  copper,  tin  and  lead ;  the  ores  of  all  which 
contain,  befides  common  fulphur,  a  great  deal  of  arfe¬ 
nic  :  fo  that  this,  in  the  language  of  the  chemifls,  may 
be  called  a  mineralifing  principle.  And  the  cafe  will 
be  found  to  be  much  the  fame  ,  in  all  natural  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  kind. 

In  fhort,  there  is  in  the  fabric  of  the  world  a  great 
chain  and  dependency  of  things  upon  one  another  : 
and  though  our  knowledge  does  not  reach  to  every 
particular  link  of  it,  yet  the  farther  we  advance  in  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  the  mere  we  fhall  find  that 

d  Galen.  Simpl.  Medic.  Fae,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  c  Sext.  Em¬ 

piric.  Hypoth.  Em.p.  i. 
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Whatever  is,  is  right  f. 

But  how  much  more  would  it  appear  to  be  fo,  could 
we  look  into  the  whole  fyflem  of  the  univerfe,  and 
fee  the  relation  which  our  world  perhaps  bears  to  fome 
of  thole  innumerable  others  in  the  Immenfe  Space, 
which  the  Almighty  Being  may  probably  have  made 
dependent  upon  one  another  by  eftabliihed  laws  and 
order  ! 

As  to  the  text  cited  out  of  Solomon,  the  meaning  of 
it  is  plainly  this.  ££  God  created  nothing  to  be  de- 
“  ftruCtive  to  mankind,  but  gave  to  all  things  their 
u  proper  nature;  and  the  productions  of  the  world 
“  are  wholefome.  Even  poifons  were  not  defigned 
u  to  be  hurtful,  but  for  good  ufes :  for  in  all  the  earth 
u  there  are  provifions  made  againft  death.” 

Before  we  proceed  to  particulars,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  a  general  idea  oi  Poifons,  to  explain 
in  what  manner  they  a£t,  and  by  what  alterations 
made  in  our  bodies  they  become  fo  hurtful. 

Now  as  to  this,  it  will  appear  from  the  following 
difcourfes,  that  though  Poifons  are  of  different  kinds, 
as  well  thofe  which  kill  by  wounds,  as  thole  which  are 
taken  inwardly  ;  yet  there  is  a  great  agreement  in 
the  manner  of  producing  their  effe&s :  and  that  even 
internal  Poifons  exert  their  force  in  a  manner  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  external. 

r  Pope’s  Eflfay  on  Man,  Epift.  i. 
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Venomous  animals,  when  they  bite  or  fting,  in¬ 
flict  a  wound,  and  inftil  into  it  a  drop  or  more  of 
liquor,  which  infeds  the  fluid  of  the  nerves,  and  by 
this  means  inflames  the  membranes :  hereupon  a  fwel- 
ling  arifes,  fometimes  to  a  degree  of  mortification, 
which  fpreads  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Poifonous  fubftances,  being  fwallowed,  wound  the 
nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach.  An  inflammation  en~ 
fues,  which,  according  as  the  Poifon  is  of  a  greater  or 
leffer  power,  is  communicated  to  the  contiguous  coats ; 
and  in  fome  cafes,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a  mineral  na¬ 
ture,  ends  in  a  perfed  gangrene.  For  the  difference 
between  mineral  and  vegetable  Poifons  lies  chiefly  in 
this,  that  the  former  are  of  greater  force  than  the 
latter. 

But  in  all  accidents  of  this  kind,  whether  the  wound 
be  outward  or  inward,  the  mifehief  does  not  flop  at 
the  part  affeded,  but  it  is  carried  farther,  even  through 
the  whole  body. 

This  is  done  by  the  great  adivity  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  one  part  of  which  being  infeded  immediately 
taints  all  the  reft :  and  thus  the  whole  fyftem  of  ner¬ 
vous  expanfions  is  drawn  into  fpafms  and  convulfions ; 
which,  according  to  the  different  offices  of  the  parts  to 
which  the  nerves  belong,  produce  different  fymptoms. 
In  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  thefe  fpafms  caufe  fick- 
nefs,  vomitings  and  gripes  ;  in  the  brain,  deliria,  fleepi- 
nefs  and  epileptic  fits  ;  in  the  heart,  intermiffions  of 
the  arterial  pulfe,  palpitations  and  fwoonings  ;  in  the 
lungs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  ftrangling  and  fuf- 
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locations ;  in  the  liver,  by  the  fpafmodic  contraction 
of  the  biliary  duCts,  the  bile  is  returned  into  the  blood, 
and  makes  a  jaundice  ;  in  the  kidneys,  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  of  the  urinary  canals  interrupts  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  and  makes  it  quite  irregular.  In  fhort,  the 
animal  ceconomy  is  all  difturbed :  and  though  differ¬ 
ent  Poifons  may  drew  their  moll  remarkable  effeCts  in 
different  parts,  and  thefe,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  hurt,  may  appear  in  very  different  degrees ;  yet 
the  fymptoms  always  make  it  plain,  that  the  firft  bad 
impreffion  is  made  upon  the  animal  fpirits. 

I  have  in  another  place  fhewn,  from  the  manner 
in  which  perfons  are  feized  in  peftilential  fevers,  that 
is,  with  faintnefs,  giddinefs,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
tremblings,  &c.  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  likewife  prin¬ 
cipally  affe&ed  in  thefe  difeafes  3  contagion  being  in¬ 
deed  a  real  Poifon  2. 

It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  liquor :  for  I  think  no  regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  the  immechanical  notions  of  thofe  authors, 
who  imagine  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  an  animal 
body  ;  and  that  mufcular  motion  and  fenfation  are 
performed  only  by  the  vibrations  of  the  fibres  of  the 
nerves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  fpirituous 
fluid. 

They,  who  can  fatisfy  themfelves  with  fuch  a 
fcheme,  feem  to  have  very  little  attended  to  what  is 
tranfa&ed  within  us,  in  the  effeds  of  fudden  paffions 

*  Vid.  Difcourfe  on  the  Plague. 
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of  the  mind  ;  in  the  inftantaneous  tranflations  of  dif- 
eafes  from  one  part  to  another,  as  particularly  in  the 
gouty  humour  ;  and  in  the  furprifing  changes,  made 
fometimes  in  a  moment,  in  the  fecretions  of  thofe  li¬ 
quors,  upon  which  life  depends. 

But,  to  fay  no  more,  as  the  brain  is  manifeftly  a 
large  gland,  with  a  moft  exquifite  apparatus  for  the 
feparation  of  a  liquor  from  the  blood ;  this  muft,  like 
all  other  glands,  have  an  excretory  dud :  now  the 
nerves  are  evidently  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and 
confequently  muft  always  contain  a  proper  fubtile 
juice. 

To  proceed  therefore ;  this  fluid,  fo  far  as  we  can 
difcover  by  its  efteds,  is  a  thin  volatile  liquor,  of  great 
force  and  elafticity  ;  being  indeed  moft  probably  a 
quantity  of  the  univerfal  elaftic  matter,  incorporated 
with  fine  parts  of  the  blood,  feparated  in  the  brain, 
and  lodged  in  the  fibres  of  the  nerves.  This  is  the 
inftrument  of  mufcular  motion  and  fenfation,  a  great 
agent  in  fecretions,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  the  animal  (economy. 

By  the  univerfal  elaftic  matter  I  underftand  that 
fubtile  and  adive  fubftance,  diffufed  throughout  the 
univerfe,  which  our  great  philofopher,  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  fuppofes  to  be  the  caufe  of  tire  refradion  and  re¬ 
flexion  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  by  the  vibrations  of 
which  light  communicates  heat  to  bodies ;  and  which 
readily  pervading  all  bodies,  produces  many  of  their 
adions  upon  one  another. 
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I  refer,  for  the  fentiments  of  this  divine  man,  to 
his  Opticks h  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  a  moft  re¬ 
markable  letter  of  his  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle, 
written  many  years  fince  Whoever  thoroughly 
comprehends  and  confiders  what  is  delivered  in  thefe 
pieces,  under  the  form  of  Queries  and  Suppolitions, 
will  be  let  into  fome  knowledge  of  the  fecret  fprings 
of  nature  ;  and  will  then,  I  hope,  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  I  have  not  been  wrong  in  endeavouring  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  fame  principles  from  the  inanimate  into  the 
animated  world. 

It  feems  very  reafonable,  from  that  uniformity, 
which  there  is  in  the  laws  of  nature,  to  conclude  that 
the  animal  fpirits  are  fomething  of  this  kind  :  for  there 
can  be  no  greater  prefumption  in  favour  of  a  fcheme, 
than  that  it  is  fimple,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  known 
fyflem  of  the  univerfe. 

Now,  an  a&ive  fubftance  of  this  kind  in  the  nerves, 
muff  neceffarily  be  very  fufceptible  of  alterations  from 
other  bodies  of  extreme  minutenefs  and  great  force  : 
in  like  manner,  as  we  fee  fome  chemical  liquors,  upon 
their  firft  approach  to  each  other,  to  fall  into  fermen¬ 
tations  ;  the  refult  of  which  is  a  compound  mixture  of 
a  quite  different  nature,  from  what  might  have  been 
expe&ed  from  the  fmgle  ingredients. 

Thus  the  compound  fpirit  of  nitre  put  to  oil  of 
cloves  will  effervefce  even  to  a  flame  :  a  fermentation 
being  indeed  no  more  than  the  attra&ion  and  repulfion 


h  Qu.  23,  24.  1  Publilhed  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Boyle,  pre¬ 

fixed  to  his  works,  pag.  jo.  which  life  is  fince  printed  by  itfelf. 
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of  the  particles  of  different  bodies,  when  they  come 
together. 

By  refleding  upon  the  phenomena,  which  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  late  years  made  upon  eledricity  k  have 
difcovered  to  the  world,  and  viewing  the  attradions 
and  repulfions  of  the  fineft  particles  of  eledrical  fub- 
ftances,  any  one  may  eafily  form  an  idea  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  fluid,  and  of  the  exceflive  force  and  velocity  with 
which  it  ads. 

It  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  communication  of 
eledricity  is  much  greater  through  animal  than  through 
inanimate  bodies  :  that  is,  the  elaftic  fluid  pafling 
through  thefe  meets  with  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
fame  matter  in  them  than  in  the  other  ;  the  folid 
animal  fibres  being  more  adapted  to  receive  it.  The 
experiment  of  the  boy  fufpended  on  filk  or  hair  lines 1 
is  equally  furprifing  and  inftrudive,  demonflrating  this 
elaftic  fpirit,  even  to  our  fight  and  touch.  And  if  the 
nerves,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes,  are  very  fmall, 
but  folid,  pellucid  and  uniform  capillamenta,  wrapt  up 
in  bundles  ;  the  glafs  tube  rubbed  by  the  hand,  and 
its  adion  with  the  elaftic  fluid,  reprefent  to  us  in  fome 
degree  the  nerves  and  the  animal  fpirits  lodged  in 
them. 

Perhaps  the  profecution  of  fuch  trials  upon  living 
creatures,  may  in  time  make  us  more  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  adions  of  this  Impetuous  Part,  (as  Hip¬ 
pocrates  m  calls  it)  in  the  animal  machine. 

k  Philof.  Tranfact.  N°  366.  417.  422.  423.  426.  436.  439.  444, 
!  Ibid.  N°  417.  m  Epidem.  lib.  vi.  §  8.  Tx  0py<WVT0i  <rwtUXTK. 
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It  a  res  accendunt  lutntna  rebus  n. 

It  is  fufficient  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  have  de¬ 
fer  ibed  the  nervous  fluid  fo  far,  as  to  fhew  it  to  be 
fuch  a  one  as  is  indowed  with  great  activity  and  force, 
and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  various  alterations 
from  other  bodies,  efpecially  fuch  as  confift  likewife  of 
very  fubtile  and  powerful  particles :  and  all  Poifons, 
we  know,  are  of  this  kind. 

I  was  of  opinion,  when  I  firft  wrote  thefe  Effays, 
that  the  effects  of  Poifons,  efpecially  thofe  from  veno¬ 
mous  animals,  might  be  accounted  for  by  their  affedt- 
ing  the  blood  only  :  but  the  confideration  of  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  their  mifehief,  too  quick  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  (for  the  bite  of 
a  Rattle-fnake  killed  a  dog  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of 
a  minute  °,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  fymp- 
toms  entirely  nervous,  induced  me  to  change  my  fen- 
timents.  For  if,  as  Dr.  Keil  has  computed  p,  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  is  more  than  five  thoufand  times 
leffer  at  the  fortieth  branch  from  the  great  artery,  than 
it  is  in  this  artery  before  any  ramification  is  made  from 
it ;  how  is  it  poflible  that  the  brain,  heart,  See.  fhould 
feel  fo  fudden  a  hurt,  unlefs  it  were  conveyed  to  them 
by  a  medium  of  much  greater  quicknefs  ?  and  this  can 
be  no  other  than  the  animal  fpirits. 

n  Lucret.  lib.  i.  ver.  mo.  !  Philofoph.  Tranfad.  N°  399.. 

*  Yid.  Tent.  Medico-Phyfic.  2. 
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Neither  is  it  amifs  to  add,  that  the  obfervations 
I  have  made,  if  improved,  may  alfo  afford  hints  ufeful 
in  the  cure  of  many  difeafes.  For,  though  fome  of 
thofe  diftempers,  which  we  call  nervous,  as  particularly 
paralytic  weaknefles,  may  be  accounted  for  by  irregular 
motions  and  obftrudtions  of  the  animal  fpirits  only ; 
yet  many  of  them  certainly  muft  arife  from  ill  af- 
fe&ions  of  the  fpirituous  fluid  itfelf.  It  can,  for  in- 
ftance,  never  be  conceived  that  the  furprifing  appear¬ 
ances  in  phrenitical,  maniacal,  and  melancholy  difor- 
ders,  fhould  be  brought  about  without  alterations, 
fuitable  to  the  different  cafes,  made  in  that  a&ive  li¬ 
quor,  by  which  the  mind  governs  the  body. 

There  are  many  other  cafes,  judged  extraordinary, 
and  not  eafily  to  be  explained,  which  depend  almoft 
folely  on  the  animal  fpirits.  I  fhall  mention  only 
one. 

A  furgeon  of  great  merit  and  experience,  in  a 
very  ufeful  book,  lately  publifhed  has  obferved, 
that  fometimes  in  gun-fhot  wounds,  attended  with  a 
great  laceration  of  the  membranes,  though  things  feem 
to  go  on  well  for  fome  days ;  yet  the  patient  is  fud- 
denly  feized  with  convulfions  in  his  face,  which  fo  fix 
the  jaws  that  he  cannot  fpeak,  though  the  fenfes  are 
not  impaired,  and  inevitably  dies.  It  is,  I  think,  very 
plain,  that  this  dreadful  fymptom  muft  be  owing  to 
the  bad  condition  of  the  nervous  liquor,  which  it  is 
brought  into  by  the  tearing  of  the  membranes,  and 

’  Ranby,  on  gun-fhot  wounds,  p.  72. 
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which,  notwithftanding  the  tolerable  Hate  of  the 
blood,  does,  by  its  own  diforder,  produce  fatal  confe- 
quences. 

And,  as  we  fee  in  the  mentioned  eledrical  experi¬ 
ments,  how  remarkably  the  fubtile  matter  is  altered 
in  its  motions  and  effects,  even  by  the  fimple  contact 
of  other  bodies  ;  it  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  that 
when  the  fame  comes  to  be  incorporated  with  the  fineft 
part  of  the  blood,  it  will,  according  to  the  condition 
in  which  this  is,  make  a  fluid,  elaftic  indeed,  but  at 
different  times  in  a  different  degree,  and  therefore  vari- 
oufly  affeded  by  external  agents. 

But  to  return  to  Poifons  :  as  the  different  flate  of 
the  nervous  fluid  may  in  feme  meafure  alter  their  ef- 
feds ;  fo  likewife  thefe  themfelves,  though  really  of 
the  fame  kind,  may  yet  fo  differ  in  their  force  and 
degree  of  adion,  as  to  be  hurtful  in  various  and  feem- 
ingly  different  ways. 

Upon  this  confederation,  the  furprifmg  ftories  re¬ 
lated  by  authors,  of  the  different  deaths  inflided  by 
Serpents  of  different  kinds,  particularly  in  Africa,  are 
not  at  all  incredible.  I  very  well  remember,  that  the 
learned  Paul  Herman,  many  years  ago  profefior  of 
botany  in  the  univerflty  of  Leyden,  who  had  lived  a 
great  while  in  India,  affirmed,  that  there  were  alfo  in 
feveral  parts  of  that  country  venomous  creatures,  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  deferibed  by  the  African 
hiftorians,  which  killed  by  very  different  effeds  of 
their  Poifon  :  and  that  upon  due  inquiry  into  fads, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  beautiful  deferiptions  in 

t  Lucan 
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Lucan  r  of  the  various  fpecics  of  Vipers,  which  Cato 
met  with  in  the  hot  Libyan  deferts,  were  not  poetical 
fictions,  but  taken  from  nature.  He  had  in  his  mu- 
feu  m,  preferved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  feveral  of  thefe  very 
Serpents ;  particularly,  the  Afpis,  called  Nintipolongha 
Zeylanica,  whofe  bite  induced  a  deadly  deep  ;  the 
Dipfas,  or  Situla  Macaftarica,  which  killed  with  an 
unquenchable  third  ;  and  the  Haemorrhous  Macafla- 
ricus,  the  Poifon  of  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  haemorrhages  from  all  the  pores  of  the  body. 

For  we  mu  ft  obferve  likewife,  that  although  the 
firft  impreflion  of  the  Poifon  be  made  upon  the  nervous 
fpirit,  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  very  quickly  par¬ 
takes  of  the  hurt :  not,  I  fuppofe,  from  any  mixture 
of  the  venom  with  it,  but  from  fuch  a  corruption  of 
it,  as  an  irregular  circulation,  interrupted  fecretions, 
and  ftagnations  in  the  fmalleft  veflels,  (the  confequences 
of  a  vitiated  nervous  fluid)  may  naturally  produce. 
Nor  will  this  feem  ftrange,  fince  fuch  a  compounded 
liquor,  as  the  blood  is,  may  certainly  undergo  any 
imaginable  changes  by  alterations  made  in  its  motion 
only. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  general  adlion  of  Poi- 
fons  :  the  effedfs  of  the  particular  kinds  of  them,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  following  difcourfe-s,,  will  (at  leaf!  in  my 
opinion)  be  fo  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  dodtrine 
I  have  advanced. 

'  Lib.  ix. 
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ESSAY  I 

Of  the  VIPER. 

•» 

TH  E  Viper  has  always  been  fo  remarkable  for  its 
venom,  that  the  moil  remote  antiquity  made  it  an 
emblem  of  what  is  hurtful  and  definitive.  Nay,  fb 
terrible  was  the  nature  of  thefe  creatures,  that  they  were 
very  commonly  thought  to  be  fent  as  executioners  of  divine 
vengeance  upon  mankind  for  enormous  crimes,  which  had 
efaped  the  common  courfe  of  juflice.  Thus  Herodotus a  and 
./Elian  b  do  both  take  notice  that  Adders  were  facred  among 
thofe  mailers  of  learning  and  fuperflition  the  Egyptians :  that  they 
affirmed  of  one  fort  of  them  particularly,  that  they  were  made 
to  be  miniflers  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  averting  evil  from 
good  men,  and  punifhing  the  bad.  Therefore  the  goddefs  Ifis 
was  reprefented  with  an  Afp  upon  her  head  c,  to  denote  both 
her  wifdom  and  power.  And  from  her  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
honoured  Minerva  with  the  fame  fymbol,  as  fhe  often  appears 
dreffed  in  antique  flatues  and  gems.  And  Paufanias  d  obferves 
of  the  Arabians,  that  they  forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the 

a  Lib.  ii.  cap.  74.  b  De  Animalib.  lib.  xvii.  c.  5.  c  Afpide 

cindta  comas - -Valer.  Flacc.  Argonautic.  lib.  iv.  ver.418.  Dextra  Ltvaque 

fulcis  infurgentium  viperarum  cohibita,  Apuleius.  Metam.  lib.  ii..  p.  m.  2.4a 
*  Bceric,  p.  m.  303. 
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Vipers,  which  were  found  near  the  Baliam-tree,  as  reputing  them 
holy.  The  footfteps  of  which  fuperftition  hill  remain  among 
thefe  people  to  this  very  day  :  for  Veflingius  c  faw  many  oi 
them  take  thefe  creatures  into  their  houfes,  feed  them,  and  wor- 
(liip  them  as  the  Genii  of  the  place.  The  fame  odd  fancy  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  Eafl-Indies  :  for  the  king  of  Calicut  caufes  cottages 
to  be  let  up  tor  Serpents  to  keep  them  from  the  rain,  and  makes 
it  death  to  any  that  fhall  hurt  one  of  them ;  thinking  tnem  to 
be  heavenly  fpirits,  became  they  can  lo  luddenly  kill  men  . 
A  remarkable  inflance  of  luch  an  opinion  as  this  we  have  in  the 
hiftory  of  St.  Paul  e,  whom  the  people  of  Malta,  when  they 
faw  the  Viper  leap  upon  his  hand,  prefently  concluded  to  be  a 
murderer  ;  and  as  readily  made  a  god  of  him,  when,  inhead  of 
having  his  hand  inflamed,  or  falling  down  dead,  (one  or  other 
of  which  is  ufually  the  efted  of  thofe  bites)  he  without  any  harm 
fhook  the  beail  into  the  fire  :  it  being  obvious  enough  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  he  mufl  hand  in  a  near  relation  at  leah  to  the  gods 
themfelves,  who  could  thus  command  the  meffengers  of  their 
vengeance,  and  counterwork  the  effects  of  luch  powerful  agents. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  that  this  might  be  the  real'on,  why 
antiquity  not  only  reprefented  the  hrh  mahers  of  Phyfic,  Hermes, 
/Efculapius,  Hippocrates,  &c.  in  their  hatues  and  medals,  with 
a  Viper  added  to  their  figure,  but  alfo  worfhipped  them  under 
this  form  :  for  difeafes  in  thofe  days,  efpecially  the  moh  violent, 
plagues,  fevers,  &c.  were  in  like  manner,  as  thefe  creatures,  re¬ 
puted  the  commiffioned  meffengers  of  divine  anger  and  difplea- 
fure  h.  They  therefore,  who  by  their  art  could  cure  and  flop 
the  courfe  of  thefe,  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  do  this  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  lqave  and  affiftance  of  heaven,  fo  had  honours  paid  to 
them  accordingly ;  and  this  reprefentation  was  in  the  nature  of 
£>n  hieroglyphic  character r  for,  as  the  learned  Spanheim  ob- 

*  Not.  in  Alpiri.  de  plant.  iEgypt.  cap.  14.  f  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage, 

took  v.  chap.  12.  8  A  a.  Apoft.  chap,  xxviii.  h  Cornel.  Cell, 

praefat.  in  medicin.  Morbos  ait  ad  iram  deorum  immortalium  relatos  efle,  &  ab 

tifdem  opem  pofci  folitam.  . 
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lerves  4  ,  the  Viper  was  a  fymbol  or  emblem  of  divine 
power. 

But  to  fay  the  truth,  that,  which  the  ancients  made  the  fym- 
hol  of  health,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  the  Viper,  but  the  in¬ 
nocent  Snake  or  Serpent  of  that  kind,  of  which  Lucan  fpeaks  k : 

Vos  quoque  qid  cundiis  innoxia  numina  terris 
Serpitis ,  aurato  nitidi  fulgore  dracones . 

And  if  fo,  the  reafon  Macrobius  gives  for  this  cuftom  may  be  a 
very  good  one ;  which  is  from  the  property  all  Serpents  have  of 
calling  their  exuvise,  or  upper  fkin,  every  year,  which  makes 
them  fit  emblems  or  reprefentations  of  health  :  the  recovery 
whereof  from  ficknefs  and  difeafes  may  juftly  be  looked  upon  as 
the  beginningof  a  frefh  period  of  life,  and  (as  the  throwing  off  the 
fenedtus  of  thefe  creatures  feems  to  be)  the  renewing  of  age  b 

Be  that  as  it  will,  certain  it  is,  that  fuch  fond  and  fuperfti- 
tious  fancies  concerning  the  Viper,  together  with  the  miftaken 
opinion  that  few  of  its  parts  were  exempt  from  poifon,  did  not 
iuffer  the  ancients  to  make  any  curious  inquiries  into  its  nature 
by  anatomy  and  experiments.  And  this  is  the  caufe  of  the  many 
errors  they  have  delivered  down  to  us  in  thefe  points ;  which  by 
gradual  advances  have  fince  been  redtified,  and  the  inward  make, 
properties,  and  generation  of  this  animal,  have  been  largely 
treated  of,  more  efpecially  M.  Redi  m,  Charas  %  and  Dr. 
Tyfon  in  his  Diffedtion  of  the  Rattle-Snake  °,  which  is  a 
larger  fpecies  of  the  Viper,  have  taken  pains  on  this  fubjedt,  to 
whofe  difcoveries  wrhat  is  yet  wanting,  wre  fhall  add  at  the  end 
of  this  Efiay. 

*  Divinse  potcntiae  fymbolum.  Vid.  Ezec.  Spanheim.  De  ufu  Numilinat.  p.  re. 
125,  126,  &  18 1 ,  &  feq.  k  Pharlal.  lib.  ix.  ver.  729.  1  Ideo 

fimulacris  eorum  [iEfculapii  &  Salutis]  junguntur  figurse  draconum,.  quia  prse- 
ftant  ut  humana  corpora,  velut  infirmitatis  pelle  depofitar  ad  priftinum  revirefcant 
vigorem :  ut  virefcunt  dracones  per  annos  fmgulos,  pelle  lenedtutis  exuta.  Sa- 
turnal.  lib.  i.  c.  20.  m  Od'ervazioni  intorno  alle  v  ipere.  0  ^ou- 

velles  experiences  fur  la  vipere.  ®  Philofcpliical  Tranfactions,  vol.  xii, 

N°  144. 
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The  fymptoms,  which  follow  upon  the  bite  of  a  Viper,  when 
it  fallens  either  one  or  both  its  greater  teeth  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  are  an  acute  pain  in  the  place  wounded,  with  a  fwelling 
at  firfl  red,  but  afterwards  livid,  which  by  degrees  fpreads  far¬ 
ther  to  the  neighbouring  parts ;  with  great  faintnefs,  and  a  quick, 
though  low,  and  fometimes  interrupted  pulfe,  great  ficknefs  at 
the  Homach,  with  bilious,  convulfive  vomitings,  cold  fweats, 
and  fometimes  pains  about  the  navel ;  and  if  the  cure  be  not 
fpeedy,  death  itfelf,  unlefs  the  flrength  of  nature  prove  fufficient 
to  overcome  thefe  diforders  :  and  though  it  does,  the  fwelling 
Hill  continues  inflamed  for  fome  time ;  nay,  in  fome  cafes  more 
confiderably  upon  the  abating  of  the  other  fymptoms,  .than  at 
the  beginning.  And  often  from  the  fmall  wound  runs  a  fanious 
liquor,  and  little  pullules  are  raifed  about  it  :  the  colour  of  the 
whole  Akin,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  is  changed  yellow,  as  if  the 
patient  had  the  jaundice. 

Thefe  milchiefs  (although  different  climates,  the  feafon  of  the 
year  more  or  lefs  hot,  the  greater  or  lelfer  rage  of  the  Viper, 
the  animal  itfelf  of  a  larger  or  fmaller  frze,  and  confequently 
able  to  communicate  more  or  lefs  venom,  the  wound  made 
deeper,  in  a  part  more  nervous  or  tendinous,  and  therefore  re¬ 
ceiving  more  of  the  poifonous  liquor,  and  the  like  circumftances, 
may  varioufly  heighten  or  abate  them,  yet)  ufually  difcover  them- 
felves  much  after  the  fame  manner  in  all  :  unlefs  the  bite  happen 
not  to  be  accompanied  with  the  eflfufion  of  that  liquor,  which  is 
the  main  inftrument  and  caufe  of  this  violent  and  Shocking  di- 
fturbance. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  manner  of 
the  adting  of  this  juice,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice, 
that  the  true  ufe  of  it  is  to  perform  an  office  of  fo  great  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  that  without  it  this 
creature  could  not  fubflfl:. 

For  Vipers  live  chiefly  upon  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  mice,  moles, 
and  the  like  animals,  which  they  do  not  chew,  but  fwallow  down 
'whole  j  in  which  manner  they  lie  in  the  ftomach,  or  if  that  be 

not 
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not  big  enough  to  receive  them,  partly  in  that,  and  partly  in  the 
cefophagus,  which  is  membranous  and  capable  of  great  didenfion; 
till  by  the  falival  juices  of  thofe  parts,  together  with  the  help  of  the 
fibres  of  the  domach,  and  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  they  are  gradually  difiolved  into  a  fluid  fubdance,  fit  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  bodies,  which  is  the  work  of  many 
days.  This  is  one  reafon  why  thefe  creatures  can  live  fo  long 
without  taking  any  frefh  food,  which  I  have  known  them  to  do 
five  or  fix  months ;  as  another  is,  that  their  blood  is  a  grofier  and 
more  vifcid  fluid  than  that  of  mod;  other  animals :  fo  that  there  is 
but  a  very  little  expence  of  it  by  tranfpiration,  and  confequentlylefs 
need  of  recruit.  This  not  only  microfcopes  difcover,  but  reafon 
teaches :  becaufe  there  is  but  very  little  mufcular  force  in  the  do- 
mach  to  comminute  the  food,  and  make  a  chyle  of  fine  parts  ;  and 
therefore  the  blood  muff  accordingly  be  of  a  tough  and  clammy 
confidence.  Befides,  the  heart  of  a  Viper  has  properly  but  one  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed  after  the  fame 
manner  as  it  is  in  a  frog  and  tortoife,  in  which  not  above  one  third 
of  it  pafles  through  the  lungs :  upon  which  account  its  comminu¬ 
tion  in  them  by  the  air  is  proportionally  -lefier  than  in  other  animals. 
Now  fuch  a  manner  of  feeding  as  this  does  neceffarily  require, 
that  the  prey  fhould  upon  the  fird  catching  be  immediately 
killed  :  otherwife  it  were  by  no  means  fit  to  be  let  into  the  do- 
moch.  For  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  force  of  this  part  would 
be  alone  fufficient  to  dedroy  it,  the  fubtilty  of  a  living  creature 
(befides  the  confideration  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fibres)  being 
in  a  great  meafure  able  to  elude  that ;  as  indeed  we  every  day 
find  live  animals  in  the  ventricles  of  others  :  and  therefore  to 
do  this  is  the  proper  ufe  both  of  die  teeth  and  their  poifon ;  for 
which  being  defigned  and  adapted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Viper, 
this  fame  way  by  which  it  dedroys  its  prey,  proves  fometimes 
mifchievous  to  any  other  creatures  befides,  v/hen  it  happens  to 
be  enraged,  or  by  any  provocation  dirred  up  to  bite. 

The  defcription  of  the  poifonous  fangs,  their  make,  articula¬ 
tion  and  motion,  as  alfo  of  the  glands  that  feparate  the  yellowifh 

F  liquor, 
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liquor,  and  the  bags  that  contain  it,  I  foall  give,  together  with 
feme  anatomical  obfervations,  at  the  end  of  this  difeourfe. 

This  venomous  juice  itfelf  is  of  fo  incoftfideiable  a  quantity, 
that  it  is  no  more  than  one  good  drop  that  does  the  execution. 
And  for  this  reafon  authors  have  contented  themfelves  with 
trials  of  the  bite  upon  feveral  animals,  never  eflaying  to  examine 
the  texture  and  make  of  the  liquor  itfelf :  for  which  purpofe  I 
have  oftentimes  by  holding  a  Viper  advantageoufly,  and  enrag¬ 
ing  it  till  it  ftruck  out  its  teeth,  made  it  bite  upon  fomewhat 
fofid,  fo  as  to  void  its  Poifon  ;  which  carefully  putting  upon  a  glafs 
plate,  I  have  with  a  Microfcope,  as  nicely  as  I  could,  viewed 

its  parts  and'  compofition. 

Uoon  the  firft  fight  I  could  difeover  nothing  but  a  parcel  of 
fmall  falls,  nimbly  floating  in  the  liquor  ;  hut  in  a  very  fhort  time 
the  appearance  was  changed,  and  thefe  faline  particles  were  now 
ihot  out  as  it  were  into  cryftals  of  an  incredible  tenuity  and 
fharpnefs,  with  fomething  like  knots  here  and  there,  from  which 
they  feemed  to  proceed:  fo  that  the  whole  texture  did  in  a  man¬ 
ner  reprefent  a  fpider’s  web,  though  infinitely  finer,  and  more 
minute  ;  and  yet  withal  fo  rigid  were  thefe  pellucid  fpicula,  01 
darts,  that  they  remained  unaltered  upon  my  glafs  for  feveral 

months  p. 

I  have  tried  feveral  ways  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  undei  what 
“  tribe  of  falts  thefe  cryftals  are  to  be  ranged,  and  to  difeover 
what  alterations  they  make  in  the  blood :  and  not  without  fome 
difficulty,  by  reafon  of  the  minute  quantity  of  the  liquor,  and 
the  hazard  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  fome  curious  friends, 
and  myfelf  together,  made  the  following  obfervations. 

About  half  an  ounce  of  human  blood  received  into  a  warm 
olafs,  in  which  were  five  or  fix  grains  of  the  Viperine  Poifon 
newly  ejeded,  was  not  vifibly  altered  either  in  colour  or  con¬ 
fidence  :  it  then  was,  and  remained  undiflinguifhable  from  the 


p  Vid.  Tab.  i.  Fig.  10. 
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fame  blood,  taken  into  another  glafs,  in  which  was  no  Poifon 
at  all. 

Thefe  portions  of  blood  were  feverally  mixed  with  acids 
and  alkali’s  :  the  empoifoned  blood  was,  after  fuch  mixtures,  of 
the  fame  colour  and  confidence  as  the  other. 

Spirit  of  nitre,  fpirit  of  fait,  and  juice  of  lemons,  feverally 
poured  upon  the  fanies  itfelf,  produced  neither  fermentation, 
nor  any  change  of  colour. 

Salt  of  tartar  run  per  deliquium,  and  the  Ample  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  dropped  upon  the  venom,  neither  altered  its  colour, 
nor  raifed  any  ebullition. 

Syrup  of  violets  mixt  with  the  Poifon  did  not  change  its  co¬ 
lour  either  to  red  or  green. 

The  tinflure  of  heliotropium,  that  is,  blue  paper,  was  not 
altered  by  the  fanies  ejected  upon  it :  and  this  drying  dill  re¬ 
tained  its  yellowifh  colour. 

We  caufed  feveral  animals,  dogs,  cats,  and  pigeons,  to  be  bit 
by  an  enraged  Viper ;  which  generally  died,  fome  in  a  longer, 
others  in  a  diorter  fpace  of  time.  But  we  condantly  obferved, 
that  they  all  immediately  upon  the  bite  fliewed,  with  figns  of 
acute  pain,  marks  of  their  life  being  affedted  by  ficknefs,  faint- 
ings,  convuldons,  &c. 

The  head  of  a  large  Viper  lay  three  hours  after  it  was  cut 
off:  it  was  perfectly  flaccid  and  without  motion.  A  pigeon 
wounded  upon  the  bread  with  the  fangs  of  this  head,  was  pre- 
fently  convulfed,  &c.  as  from  the  bite  of  the  animal,  and  died 
in  feven  hours. 

We  contrived  a  fharp  deel  needle  to  be  made,  crooked,  in 
diape  not  unlike  to  the  Viper’s  tooth,  with  a  fulcus  or  hollow 
on  the  convex  part,  not  far  from  the  point :  into  this  we  put  a 
drop  of  the  venom,  and  with  it  wounded  the  nofe  of  a  young 
dog.  It  produced  the  ufual  diforders  of  vomiting,  purging,  &c. 
but  in  a  lefs  degree,  and  the  dog  recovered.  It  was  remark¬ 
able,  that  upon  making  the  wound  the  dog  cried  but  little,  till 

F  2  the 
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the  Poifon  came  into  it :  but  then  he  howled,  &c.  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  bit  by  the  Viper  itfelf.  But  a  pigeon  pricked  in 
the  fleihy  part  of  the  breaft  by  the  fame  poifoned  needle,  fuf- 
fered  as  from  the  bite,  and  died  in  about  eight  hours. 

We  made  thefe  laft  experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  contro- 
verfy  between  Signor  Redi  in  Italy,  and  Monfieur  Charas  m 
France.  The  former,  from  trials  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
we  have  now  mentioned,  affirmed  that  the  venom  of  the  Viper 
lay  in  the  yellow  liquor  of  the  gums.  The  latter,  in  oppoii- 
tiontothis,  efpoufed  a  notion  advanced  find  by  Van  Helmont,. 
and  placed  it  altogether  in  the  enraged  fpints  of  the  creature,, 
callinv  this  vellow  liquor  a  pure  innocent  faliya ;  and  alledge 
in  proof  of' his  affertion  feveral  experiments  he  made,  with  a 
fuccefs  quite  different  from  that,  with  which  Signor  Redi  made 

1  The  mod  that  can  be  concuded  from  hence,  I  think,  is  this, 
that  although  the  Vipers  in  Italy  do  not  differ  in  their  nature 
from  thofe  in  France  ;  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  fuccefs  of  the  fame  experiments,  when  faithfully  and  judi- 
cioufiy  made,  and  when  they  are  cautioufly  and  tlmoroufly  ma¬ 
naged,  left  they  fliould  happen  to  overthrow  a  darling  hypo- 

And  therefore,  Monfieur  du  Verney  in  the  Royal  Academy,, 
and  Dr.  Areikine,  then  at  Paris,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Signor 
Redi,  by  feveral  trials  which  they  made  with  the  fame  effe<ft  : 
as  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  the  doftor  himfelf. 

We  refolved  to  end  our  poifon-inquines  by  tailing  the  veno¬ 
mous  liquor.  Accordingly,  having  diluted  a  quantity  of  it  wit  1 
a  very  little  warm  water,  feveral  of  us  ventured  to  put  fome  o 
it  upon  the  tip  of  our  tongues.  We  all  agreed,  that  it  tailed 
very'  lharp  and  fiery,  as  if  the  tongue  had  been  ftruck  through- 
with  fomething  Raiding  or  burning.  This  fenfation  went 
off  in  two  or  three  hours  :  and  one  gentleman,  who  would  not 
be  fetisfted  without  trying  a  large  drop  undiluted,  found “ 
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tongue  fweiled  with  a  little  inflammation,  and  the  forenefs  lafted 
two  days.  But  neither  his  nor  our  boldnefs  was  attended  with 
any  ill  confequence. 

This  is  no  objection  to  the  hurtful  quality  of  this  juice :  for 
as  fome  chemical  liquors  ferment  with  others  of  a  certain  kind 
only ;  fo  thefe  poifonous  falts  may  affed  one  fluid  of  the  body, 
and  not  another.  Which  that  is,  we  fhall  fhew  anon.  It  is 
fuflicient  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  fay,  that  the  faline  fpicula  are 
broken  and  diflolved  in  the  mouth  by  the  clammy  falival  hu¬ 
mour  :  and  if  any  of  them  fhould  pafs  thence  into  the  flomach 
and  interlines,  the  balfam  of  the  bile  will  be  an  antidote  there, 
powerful  enough  to  overcome  their  force. 

Thefe  experiments  upon  the  Viper  poifon  and  the  blood,  are 
a  fuflicient  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  In- 
trodudion,  that  the  nervous  liquor  only  is  affeded  by  this  ve¬ 
nom  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  afford  a  convincing  proof,  how  much- 
thofe  fcanty  principles  of  our  chemifts,  acid  and  alkali,  fall  fhort 
in  explaining  the  adions  of  natural  bodies  :  fince  neither  of  thefe 
falts  could  in  any  way  be  found  to  affed  the  viperine  venom. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  muft  take  notice,  that  even  fome  of  the 
ancients  were  thus  far  rightly  apprifed  of  the  nature  of  this 
Poifon.  Of  this  Galen  gives  us  teftimony  in  feveral  places;- 
particularly  in  his  book  De  temperamentis  q,  where  he  takes 
notice,  that  “  nothing  has  the  fame  power  upon  the  human 
**  body  outwardly  as  inwardly.  Thus,  (fays  he)  neither  the  ve— 
“  nom  of  the  Viper,  nor  of  the  Afp,  nor  frothy  fpittle  of  the 
“  mad  Dog,  are  alike  mifchievous  when  they  fall  upon  the  fkin, 
**  or  enter  into  the  ftomach,  as  when  outwardly  communicated 
**  by  a  wound.” 

And  therefore  Lucan,  (who  being  an  hiflrorical  poet,  makes 
amends  for  what  is  wanting  of  invention,  by  the  fpirit  and  judg¬ 
ment  always  fhewn  in  his  defcriptions)  introduces  brave  Cato, 


*  Lib.iii.  cap.  2. 
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when  marching  the  remains  of  Pompey’s  army  through  Africa, 
very  wifely  telling  the  foldiers,  almoft  choaked  with  third,  yet 
afraid  to  drink  of  a  fpring  they  came  to,  becaufe  full  of  fer- 
pents  r  : 

Noxia  fer pen  turn  eft  admfto  j anguine  p  eft  is  : 

M'orfu  virus  habent ,  &  fat  um  dente  min  ant  ur  : 

Pocula  morte  carent - - 

Mixt  with  the  blood,  the  Serpent’s  Poifon  kills ; 

The  bite  conveys  it ;  death  lurks  in  the  teeth  : 

Swallow’d  it  works  no  harm - 

In  the  like  manner  it  was  in  thofe  times  alfo  known,  that 
the  virulent  juice  had  the  fame  bad  effects,  when  mixt  with  the 
juices  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a  common  wound,  as  when 
communicated  by  the  venomous  bite.  This  made  Celfus  s  ad- 
vife,  in  fucking  out  the  Poifon,  to  take  care  there  be  no  ulcer  in 
the  mouth  :  though  this  caution  be  rather  flighted  and  ridiculed 
by  Severinus  *  and  others  ;  who  hereby  difcover  how  little  they 
underftood  of  the  feat  and  nature  of  this  Poifon.  And  Galen u 
mentioning  the  dory  of  Cleopatra,  relates  from  other  authors,  that 
{lie  killed  herfelf  by  pouring  the  virus  of  an  Afp  into  a  wound 
made  in  her  arm  by  her  own  teeth. 

In  fhort,  it  is  upon  this  foundation  that  Pliny  x  allures  us,  the 
Scythians  poifoned  their  arrows  with  the  fames  of  Vipers  mixt 
with  human  blood.  The  way  of  doing  it  Arilbotle  }  has  at  laige 
related  :  and  the  Tartars  are  faid  to  ufe  the  like  trick  to  this 
day.  After  the  fame  manner  the  Indians  make  ufe  of  the  venom 
of  the  lizard,  called  Gecco.  This  creature  they  hang  up  by 
the  tail,  and  by  whipping  exafperate  till  it  difcharge  its  virus, 

*  Lucan.  Pharfal.  lib.  ix.  ver.  614.  s  Loc.  ante  citat.  1  Vipera 

Pythia,  p.  361.  u  DeTheriac.  ad  Pifon.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  Vid.  etiam  c.  10. 

*  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xi.  c.  53.  Scythae  fagittas  tingunt  viperina  fanie  &  humano  fan- 
guine :  irremediabile  id  lcelus.  y  De  mirabilibus. 

in 
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in  which  they  tinge  their  darts  :  and  a  very  flight  wound  with 
thefe  weapons  is  fpeedy  death  z. 

A  later  author,  in  his  defcription  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
informs  us,  that  the  way  by  which  the  inhabitants  there,  called 
Hottentots,  kill  great  wild  hearts,  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  Sec. 
is  this  :  they  take  the  bladders  of  Poifon  with  their  liquor  out 
of  the  gums  of  that  deadly  kind  of  ferpents,  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  call  Cobras  de  Capello :  thefe  they  dry  in  the  fun,  and 
grind  them  to  powder  betwixt  two  rtones  :  this  powder  they 
make  into  a  parte  with  the  fpittle  or  fiabber  of  the  fame  crea¬ 
ture  :  which  parte  they  rub  upon  the  points  of  their  darts,  and 
lay  them  by  to  dry  for  their  ufe. 

Having  in  the  Introduction  explained  in  general  the  manner 
in  which  this  Poifon,  in  common  with  all  others  of  the  animal 
kind,  ads  upon  the  body  I  fhall  only  here  add  the  reafon  of 
one  particular  effed  of  it,  which  is  thought  very  extraordinary 
and  furprifing,  that  is,  the  jaundice. 

The  jaundice  is  afuffufion  of  bile  upon  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  indeed  upon  all  the  inward  membranes  alfo.  The  bile  is  a 
natural  fapo,  that  is*,  a  mixture  of  oil,  water,  and  a  fait  both 
volatile  and  fixt,  feparated  in  the  liver.  That  the  fecretion  of  it 
may  be  rightly  performed,  it  is  requifite  (as  in  all  animal  fe- 
cretions)  that  there  be  a  due  proportion  of  its  feveral  parts,  and 
alfo  that  there  be  a  right  difpofition  of  the  fecretory  veffels. 
Thefe  compounding  parts  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  altered  in  fo 
fhort  a  time  as  is  here  mentioned :  but  a  coiiftridion,  or  nervous 
fpafms,  may  almoft  fuddenly  fo  rtreighten  the  orifices  of  the  duds, 
into  which  the  bile  is  to  pals,  that  its  derivation  into  them  will 
be  rtopt  ;  and  confequently  it  mu  ft  remain  in  the  blood,  which 
in  the  courfe  of  circulation  will  difeharge  it  upon  the  whole 


z  Bont.  Hiftor.  Ind.  lib.  5.  c.  5, 
Herg,.  ill  High  Dutch,  1719,  pag.  532. 
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This  is  a  jaundice  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  follows 
fometimes  upon  violent  cholic  pains,  in  which  the  fpafmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  membranes  of  the  abdomen  interrupts  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bile  through  the  hepatic  canals :  the  cure  of  which 
therefore  is  by  plentiful  dilution  and  anodyne  medicines. 

The  cafe  is  quite  otherwife  in  the  common  jaundice,  which  is 
a  difeafe  of  the  liver.  In  this  the  fault  lies  in  the  bile  itfelf.  For 
though  it  is  ufually  faid,  that  this  is  an  obftrudtion  in  the  liver  ^ 
yet  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  velfels  are  rarely  ob- 
ftru&ed  but  by  the  diforder  of  the  liquors  they  carry ;  and  con- 
fequently  thatan  ill  ftate  of  the  bile  mud;  be,  except  in  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafes,  antecedent  to  an  obftruCtion  in  its  du&s  :  and 
therefore,  as  the  alterations  of  fo  compounded  a  fluid  are  differ¬ 
ent,  io  the  jaundice  is  accordingly  attended  with  different,  nay 
fometimes  with  contrary  fymptoms.  In  fome  cafes,  without  a 
fever,  the  fseces  of  the  inteftines  are  hard  and  white  with  great 
coftivenefs  :  in  others  a  diarrhoea  with  a  fever,  and  yellow  dis¬ 
charges,  weakens  the  patient.  In  the  former  (die  confequent 
generally  of  an  inactive  fedentary  life)  for  want  of  a  due  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait,  the  oily  part  of  the  boil  grows  vifcid  and  thick,  and 
Magnates  in  the  duds  of  the  liver  :  in  the  other  (owing  to  plen¬ 
tiful  living,  and  drinking  fpirituous  liquors)  the  volatile  part  or 
the  fait  prevails  too  much,  and  the  bile  becomes  too  thin,  hot, 
and  irritating. 

There  is  another  difeafe,  which  though  it  be  thought  to  be¬ 
long  to  another  part,  yet  is  indeed  fo  much  a-kin  to  the  jaundice, 
that  it  may  be  properly  mentioned  on  this  occaflon,  I  mean  the 
diabetes.  For  this  is  not,  as  phyficians  have  commonly  judged, 
a  diftemper  of  the  kidneys,  but  of  the  liver,  proceeding  like- 
wife  from  a  vitiated  mixture  of  the  bile.  It  happens  moil  fre¬ 
quently  to  thofe,  who  without  due  exercife  indulge  themfelves 
in  drinking  vinous  liquors,  and  then  quench  their  third;  arifing 
from  thefe,  by  too  great  a  quantity  of  fuch  as  are  cooling. 
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By  fiich  ill-timed  heating  and  cooling  of  the  humours  of  the 
body,  the  natural  proportion  of  fait  in  the  bile,  by  which  its 
oily  part  is  incorporated  with  the  water,  is  not  fufficient,  now 
the  water  over-abounds,  to  preferve  the  mixture  :  fo  that  a  great 
portion  of  this,  together  with  fome  of  the  thinned;  of  the  oil, 
will  be  difcharged  by  the  kidneys  ;  and  the  urinary  dudts  will 
be  greatly  enlarged  by  a  conftant  afflux  that  way.  By  which 
means  the  thicker  oily  particles  are  left  in  a  degree  of  coagu¬ 
lation  in  the  lmaller  tubes  of  the  liver,  and  are  there  formed 
into  a  hard  fatty  fubftance. 

The  diffedtion  of  thole,  who  have  died  of  the  diabetes,  proves 
this  to  be  fo  :  for  I  have  always  found  a  fteatomatus  collection 
in  their  liver,  in  appearance  not  unlike  to  what  is  often  dif¬ 
charged  by  Itools  in  a  confirmed  jaundice,  but  of  a  harder  con¬ 
fidence. 

As  to  the  fweetnefs  of  the  urine,  this  is  all  bilious  :  for  the 
water  of  the  bile  feparated  from  its  fait  is  fweet.  Ox  gall,  by 
a  chemical  diftillation,  yields  four  parts  in  five  of  water  b.  This 
I  have  obferved  to  be  fragrant,  as  if  perfumed  with  mulk.  The 
urine  in  the  beginning  of  a  jaundice  very  often  fmells  like  violets; 
and  in  a  diabetes  the  flux  is  ufuaily  leffened  towards  the  latter 
end  of  life,  and  the  water  is  as  bitter  as  gall :  plain  indications 
of  a  like  origin  of  two  diftempers  feemingly  very  different.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  I  omit  to  take  notice,  that  the  cure  of  a  diabetes  con¬ 
firms  thefe  remarks  :  for  this  is  chiefly  done  by  fupplying  the 
blood  with  a  quantity  of  fixt  fait,  particularly  fuch  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  lime  water,  and  in  that  of  the  hot-well  at  Briffol, 
which  is  indeed  a  natural  lime  water.  But  what  might  be  faid 
on  this  fubje<ft  would  require  a  juft  difcourfe.  It  is  time  to  come 
to  the  cure  of  the  Viper-poifon. 

There  was  formerly  in  Africa  a  nation  of  people  called  Pfylli, 
famous  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  Serpents,  with  which  that 
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country  above  all  others  abounds.  Thefe  people  were  thought 
to  have  fomething  in  their  conftitution  fo  contrary  to  Poifon, 
that  no  venomous  creature  would  touch  them  :  and  it  was  pre¬ 
tended,  that  they  made  this  a  trial  of  the  legitimacy  of  tneir 
*  children.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  :  they  performed  the  cure 
in  a  manner  very  furpriiing  to  the  vulgar,  that  is,  by  applying 
their  mouth  to  the  wound,  and  fucking  out  the  venom.  The 
Marfi  in  Italy  pretended  to  the  fame  power".  Some  ceremonies, 
to  over-awe  the  patient,  and  gain  reverence  to  the  operator,  were 
added  to  the  performance  :  but  Celfus,  the  Latin  Hippocrates, 
has  wifely  obferved,  that  “  Thefe  Pfyllihad  no  particular  fkill  in 
<<  this  management,  but  boldnefs  confirmed  by  ufe  :  for  the  Poi- 
“  fon  of  the  Serpent,  as  likewife  fome  hunting  Poifons,  which 
«  the  Gauls  particularly  make  ufe  of,  are  not  hurtful  in  the 
«  mouth,  but  in  a  wound.  Therefore  whofoever  will,  after 
<<  their  example,  fuck  the  wound,  will  be  in  no  danger  himfelf, 
«  and  will  fave  the  life  of  the  wounded  perfon  d.”  Ariftotle  has 
hinted  fomething  to  this  purpofe.  “  The  fpittle  of  a  man  (fays 
<<  he)  is  an  enemy  to  the  bites  of  moil  Serpents  .  And  Ni- 
cander  obferves,  “  That  Serpents  fly  from  even  the  fmell  of  hu- 
"  man  fpittle  V’ 

Pliny  exprefles  the  thing  ftill  in  a  ftronger  manner,  and  af¬ 
firms,  “  That  there  is  in  all  men  a  Poifon,  which  kills  Serpents  : 
**  and  that  thefe  creatures  run  away  from  fpittle,  as  they  will 
«  from  the  touch  of  fcalding  water  g.” 


«  Vid.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  ./Elian.  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  i.  c.  57.  Et  Lu¬ 
can,  lib.  ix.  ver.  891.  d  Neque  hercule  fcientiam  praecipuam  habent  hi, 

aui  PEvlli  nominantur,  fed  audaciam  ufu  ipfo  confirmatam.  Nam  venenum  fer- 
pentis;  ut  quaedam  etiam  venatoria  venena,  quibus  Gallx  pr*cipue  utuntur,  non 
guftu,  fed  in  vulnere  nocent.  Ergo  quifquis,  exemplum  Pfylli  Tecutus  id  vulnus 
exfuxerit,  &  ipfe  tutus  erit,  &  tutum  hominem  pneftabit.  Median,  lib.  v.  c.  27. 
'  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  viii.c.  29.  f  «)  ^ 

Theriae.  ver.  86.  g  Omnibus  hominibus  contra  ferpentes  melt  venenum, 

feruntque  idum  falivae,  ut  ferventis  aquas  contaftum,  fugere.  Lee.  citat. 
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It  may  therefore  juftly  feem  ftrange,  that,  upon  fo  good  an 
authority  as  that  of  Celfus,  (who  generally  gives  us  the  methods 
of  the  Greek  phyficians  and  furgeons)  fo  beneficial  and  eafy  a 
practice  as  this  of  the  Pfylli  fhould  not  have  been  perpetuated  by 
phyficians.  But  the  notion,  that  a  Poifon  fo  fatal  in  a  wound, 
could  not  be  taken  into  the  mouth  without  hurt,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  obftacle  :  efpecially  when  it  was  imagined,  that  outward 
applications  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well,  without  any 
hazard. 

However,  this  method  of  cure  ought,  I  think,  to  be  revived  : 
and  there  happened,  about  three  years  ago  in  London,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  cafe,  which  confirms  the  fuccefs  of  it. 

The  ftory  is  this,  as  related  to  me  by  an  ingenious  and  expe¬ 
rienced  furgeon,  who  faw  the  cafe  at  the  latter  end  of  it.  A 
man  was  bit  on  one  of  his  fingers  by  a  Rattle-fnake,  juft  then 
brought  over  from  Virginia.  He  immediately  put  his  finger 
into  his  mouth,  and  fucked  the  wound.  His  under-lip  and 
tongue  were  prefently  fwelled  to  a  great  degree  :  he  faultered 
in  his  fpeech,  and  in  fome  meafure  loll  his  fenfes.  He  then 
drank  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  warm  water  upon  it,  by 
which  he  vomited  plentifully.  A  live  pigeon  was  cut  in  two, 
and  applied  to  the  finger.  Two  hours  after  this,  the  flefli  about 
the  wound  was  cut  out,  and  the  part  burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
the  arm  embrocated  with  warm  oil.  He  then  recovered  his  fpeech 
and  his  fenfes.  His  arm  continued  fwelled  the  next  day,  but  by 
common  applications  foon  grew  eafy,  and  the  patient  fuffered 
no  farther  mifchief. 

As  the  Poifon  of  this  Snake  is  more  quick  and  deadly  than  any 
other,  that  we  know ;  a  remedy  for  this  will  moll:  certainly 
prove  effectual  againfl:  that  of  fmaller  Vipers,  and  all  other  crea¬ 
tures  of  this  kind.  The  other  applications  here  made  ufe  of 
(the  vomit  excepted)  could  be  of  no  fervice.  The  pigeon  ; 
the  cutting  and  burning  the  part,  two  hours  after  the  wound  had 
been  made,  did  no  good.  Embrocating  the  arm  with  oil  only 
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abated  the  fwelling.  Therefore  the  phyficians  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris  gave  a  right  judgment  of  this  application,  in 
a  like  cafe.  An  account  having  been  given  in  our  Philofophical 
TranfadHons  h  of  an  experiment  made,  in  which  it  was  pretend¬ 
ed  that  common  oil,  rubbed  into  the  wound,  bad  cured  the  bite 
of  a  Viper ;  they  with  all  poffible  care  made  feveral  trials  with 
it,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  ineffectual  y  any  faither  than  as  it 
might  be  a  fomentation  to  the  tumefied  part  k 

The  fir  ft  thing  then  to  be  done  upon  the  bite  of  a  Viper, 
of  any  kind,  is  that  the  patient  fhould  immediately  fuck  the 
wound  himfelf,  if  he  can  come  at  it :  if  he  cannot,  another 
perfon  fhould  do  this  good  office  for  him.  Whoever  does  it, 
ought  (to  prevent  any  inflammation  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  from 
the  heat  of  the  Poifon)  to  wafn  his  mouth  well  beforehand  with 
warm  oil,  and  hold  fome  of  this  in  the  mouth  while  the  fudlion 

is  performing. 

After  this  is  over,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  vomit.  A  dofe 
of  Rad.  Ipecacuan.  encouraged  in  the  working  with  oil  and 
warm  water,  may  be  fufficient.  The  good  effedt  of  this  is 
owing  to  the  fliake,  which  the  adion  of  vomiting  gives  to  the 
nerves ;  whereby  the  irregular  fpafms,  into  which  their  whole 
fyftem  might  be  drawn,  are  prevented. 

To  confirm  this  practice,  I  have  been  affured  by  an  ingenious 
furgeon,  who  lived  in  Virginia,  that  the  Indians  there  cure  the 
bite  of  the  Rattle-fnake,  by  fucking  the  wound,  and  taking  im¬ 
mediately  a  large  quantity  of  a  decodtion  of  the  Seneca  Rattle- 
fnake  root,  (which  vomits  plentifully)  and  laying  to  the  part  the 
fame  root  chewed. 

As  to  any  other  external  management,  I  think  it  can  avail  but 
little  :  fince  it  cannot  prevent  the  hidden  communication  of  the 
Poifon  to  the  nerves.  Burning  the  part  with  a  hot  iron  is  of 
no  ufe.  Dry  fait  upon  the  wound,  recommended  by  Celfus  k, 

*  N°443.  1  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  Par.  an.  1737.  k  Lib.  v.  c.  27. 
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promifes  fomewhat  more,  but  not  much.  The  celebrated  Snake- 
itones,  brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies,  and  faid  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  head  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello,  have  no  virtue  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  on.  This  Signor  Redi  *,  Monfieur  Charas  m,  and  myfelf  have 
experienced.  They  will  indeed,  when  applied,  hick  to  the  wound 
for  tome  time ;  being,  as  appears  from  their  make,  not  natural 
but  factitious  bodies,  compounded  molt  probably  of  calcined 
bones,  and  lome  teftaceous  fubftances  mixt  together  :  but  when 
they  drop  off,  they  are  found  to  have  imbibed  nothing  of  the 
venom. 

More  is  to  be  faid  for  the  remedy  of  our  Viper-catchers,  in 
which  they  place  fo  much  confidence,  as  to  be  no  more  afraid 
of  a  bite  than  of  a  common  punCture  ;  immediately  curing  them- 
themfelves  by  the  application  of  their  fpecific. 

This,  though  they  keep  it  as  a  great  fecret,  I  have  however 
upon  ffriCt  inquiry  found  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  Axungia 
Viperina  prefently  rubbed  into  the  wound.  And  to  convince 
myfelf  of  its  good  effects,  I  enraged  a  Viper  to  bite  a  young  Dog- 
in  the  nofe  :  both  the  teeth  were  ftruck  deep  in ;  he  howled 
bitterly,  and  the  part  began  to  fwell  :  I  diligently  applied  fome 
of  the  Axungia  I  had  ready  at  hand,  and  he  was  very  well  the 
next  day. 

But  becaufe  fome  gentlemen,  who  faw  this  experiment,  were 
apt  to  impute  the  cure  rather  to  the  Dog’s  fpittle  (he  licking  the 
wound)  than  to  the  virtue  of  the  fat ;  we  made  him  to  be  bit 
again  in  the  tongue,  forbearing  the  ufe  of  our  remedy ;  and  he 
died  within  four  or  five  hours. 

At  another  time  I  made  the  like  trial  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

As  this  Axungia  confifts  of  clammy  and  vifcid  parts,  which 
are  withal  more  penetrating  and  aCtive  than  moft  oily  fubftances/ 
fo  thefe,  without  all  doubt,  may,  if  immediately  applied,  involve* 
and  as  it  were  {heath,  the  volatile  falts  of  the  venomous  liquor, 
and  thus  prevent  their  {hooting  out  into  thofe  cryftalline  fpicula, 

1  Efperienze  intorno  alle  cofe  naturali.  m  Pag.  66. 
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which  we  have  observed  to  be  the  main  inftruments  of  that 

deadly  mifchief,  that  attends  the  bite. 

But  even  this  cure  ought  not  to  be  relied  on.  Tis  fafeft  to 
ufe  the  method  we  have  mentioned  :  and  moreover,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  feels  any  ficknefs,  faintnefs,  or  any  of  the  nervous  fymp- 
toms  we  have  defcribed ;  he  muft  be  put  into  bed,  and  a  fweat 
muff  be  promoted  by  cordial  medicines,  paiticularly  the  Confedf. 
Ralegh,  and  the  fait  of  Vipers,  or,  in  want  of  this,  fait  of  Hartf- 
horn,  given  in  warm  wine.  I  have  often  experienced  the  good 
effects  of  this  proceeding  :  and,  after  all  the  pretenfions  of  the 
cure  by  oil,  in  the  cafe  above  related  n,  the  man  was  really  not 
recovered  without  thefe  means. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  fome  hints,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
Viper  in  phyfic  :  becaufe  authors  are  very  large  in  enumerating 
its  virtues  againft  many,  and  fome  of  them,  very  obftinate  dif- 
tempers.. 

One  of  the  firft,  whom  we  find  in  antiquity  to  have  made  ufe 
of  the  flefh  of  this  creature  to  medicinal  purpofes,  was,  I  think, 
Antonius  Mufa,  the  famous  phyfician  to  O&avius  Caefar;  of 
whom  Pliny  °  tells  us,  “  That  when  he  met  with  incurable  ul- 
“  cers,  he  ordered  the  'eating  of  Vipers,  and  by  this  means  they 
<e  were  quickly  healed.” 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  he  might  have  learned  this  from 
the  great  Greek  phyfician  Craterus,  mentioned  often  by  Cicero 
in  his  epiftles  to  Atticus  ;  who,  as  Porphyrius  p  relates,  “  very 
<«  happily  cured  a  miferable  flave,  whofe  fkin  in  a  ffrange  man- 
“  ner  fell  off  from  his  bones,  by  advifing  him  to  feed  upon  Vi- 
**  pers  dreffed  after  the  manner  of  fifh.” 

Be  this  as  it  will,  in  Galen’s  time  the  profitable  qualities  of  the 
Viper  were  very  commonly  known.  He  fays,  that  they,  who 
are  affli&ed  with  the  Elephantiafis,  are  wonderfully  relieved  by 

n  Phil.  Tranfaft.  N°  443.  *  Lib.  xxx.  c.  13.  p  De  abftinent. 

ab  animal,  lib.  i.  p.  16. 
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eating  Vipers,  dreffed  like  eels :  and  relates  very  remarkable  To¬ 
ries  of  cures  of  this  difeafe,  performed  by  the  Viper- wine  k 

Aretasus,  who  moil  probably  lived  about  the  fame  time  with 
Galen,  and  of  all  the  ancients  has  mod:  acurately  defcrihed  the 
Elephantiafis,  commends,  as  Craterus  did,  the  eating  of  Vipers 
inffead  of  filh  in  the  fame  difeafe  r.  And  to  this  purpofe  I  re¬ 
member,  that  as  Lopes  s,  in  his  relation  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo 
in  Africa,  takes  notice  how  greedily  the  negroes  eat  adders, 
roafting  them,  and  efteeming  them  as  the  moll  delicious  food ; 
fo  Dampier  1  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  natives  of  Tonquin  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  treat  their  friends  with  arack,  in  which  Snakes  and 
Scorpions  have  been  infufed,  accounting  this  not  only  a  great 
cordial,  but  alfo  an  antidote  againfl  the  leprofy,  and  all  other 
forts  of  Poifon. 

I.havefince  been  told  by  a  learned  phyfician,  who  redded 
many  years  at  Bengal,  that  it  is  a  conflant  practice  there  to  or¬ 
der  in  diet  the  Cobra  de  Capello  (the  Viper  of  that  country)  to 
perfons  walled  by  long  dillempers. 

Thephylicians  in  Italy  and  France  very  commonly  prefcribe 
the  broth  and  gelly  of  Vipers  flelh  for  much  the  fame  ufes, 
that  is,  to  invigorate  and  purify  the  mafs  of  blood  exhaufled 
with  difeafes,  or  tainted  with  fome  vicious  and  obllinate  fer¬ 
ment. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  main  efficacy  of  the  vipe- 
rine  flelh  is  to  quicken  the  circle  of  the  blood,  promote  its  due 
mixture,  and  by  this  means  cleanfe  and  fcour  the  glands  of  thofe 
llagnating  juices,  which,  turning  to  acidity,  are  the  origin  of 
many,  at  leall,  of  thofe  troublefome  dillempers  in  the  furfacc 
of  the  body,  which  go  under  the  names  of  fcrophulous,  le¬ 
prous,  &c. 

9  De  arte  curat.  adGlauc.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  &  De  fimpl.  medic,  facult.  lib.  xi.  c.  i. 

T  Curat,  diuturn.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  s  Vid.  Purchas’s  Pilgrims,  part  II.  bookvii. 

chap.  4.  §  3.  r  Voyages,  Vol.  II.  part  I.  p.  53. 
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^8  Of  the  VIPER. 

Thefe  good  effeds  are  owing  to  that  penetrating,  hrong  fait, 
with  which  the  fubftance  of  thefe  creatures  does,  in  a  very 
o  reat  proportion,  abound ;  and  the  reafon  of  this  is  from  the 
food  they  live  on,  which  we  have  obferved  before  to  beiizaicis, 
moles,  &c.  whole  nature  every  one  knows  to  be  fuch  as  mult 
necedarily,  when  they  are  difl'olved  in  the  flomach,  lupply  the 
blood  with  9.  great  quantity  of  adive  and  volatile  paits.  And 
herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  flefh  of  V ipers,  and  that 
of  other  innocent  Serpents,  which  feeding  chiefly  upon  grafs, 
herbs,  &c.  do  not  recommend  themfelves  to  us  by  any  of  thofe 
properties,  which  are  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  found  in  the 

former. 

Whofoever  reflects  on  what  has  been  faid  on  tnio  ii^..<.d,  w  ill 
very  readily  acknowledge,  that  our  pnyiicians  deal  too  cautioufly 
or  Sparingly  with  a  remedy,  which  may  be  applied  to  very  good 
purpofes,  when  they  prefcribe  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  of 
dried  Vipers,  or  make  up  a  frnall  quantity  of  their  flefh  into 
Troches.  Whereas,  that  fervice  may  really  be  done  this  way, 
the  patient  ought  to  eat  frequently  of  Viper  gelly,  or  broth;  or 
rather,  as  the  ancient  manner  was,  to  boil  Vipers,  and  eat  them 
like  fifh ;  or  if  this  food  will  not  go  down,  (though  really 
very  good  and  delicious  fare)  to  make  ufe  at  lead:  of  wine,  in 
which  dried  Vipers  have  been  digefted  fix  or  feven  days,  in  a 
gentle  heat  u,  from  which  I  have  feen  very  good  etTeds  in  ob- 
ftinate  lepra’s ;  or  laffly,  (in  fome  cafes  efpecially,  where  wine 
is  not  convenient)  to  take  either  the  powder,  or  good  quantities 
of  the  viperine  fait,  in  which  alone  the  virtue  of  all  medicines 
made  from  this  creature  refides.  And  therefore  the  fait  of  any 
other  animal,  which  is  frill  more  pungent  and  dimulating  than 
this,  (as  is  particularly  that  of  Cantharides)  is  yet  a  more  power¬ 
ful  remedy  in  dry  and  fcaly  leprous  eruptions  ;  which  may 
without  any  inconvenience  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  tindure 
made  with  fpirit  of  wine  x. 


n  Vid.  Pharmacop.  Loud. 


x  Vid.  eand.  Pharmacop. 
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CONTAINING 

An  anatomical  defcription  of  thofe  parts  in  a  Viper, 
and  in  a  Rattle-fnake,  which  are  concerned  in 
their  Poifon  : 


WITH 

A  fhort  ACCOUNT  of  fome  other  venomous  Animals. 

IN  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  inflruments  of  death  in 
a  Viper,  and  that  larger  fpecies  of  it,  the  Rattle-fnake,  I  fhall 
explain  the  figures  drawn  from  diffedtions  of  them  both,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  leffer  animal,  and  ending  with  the  bigger.  And 
if  fome  things  are  repeated  in  the  latter,  which  had  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  former,  this  will  not  be  thought  tedious  :  becaufe 
in  fubjedts  fo  minute,  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  reprefent  the 
fame  parts  in  different  fituations  and  connexions,  that  the  ufes 
afiigned  to  them  may  be  the  more  clearly  underftood.  And  for 
this  reafon,  I  fhall  not  follow  the  order  of  the  figures,  fo  much 
as  I  fhall  the  thread  of  the  defcription,  which  they  are  defigned 
to  explain. 

•v.  »  ‘  *  *  i.  1 
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Exhibits  feveral  views  taken  from  the  head  of  the  common 

Viper. 

Fig.  i .  fhews  a  fide  view  of  the  fkull  and  jaws  :  in  which 
a.  Reprefents  two  poifoning  fangs  on  each  fide,,  fixed  (in  a 
manner  to  be  deferibed  hereafter)  in  a  folid  bone  on  each  fide  b . 
Thefe  folid  bones  are  articulated  by  a  ginglymus,  as  it  were  pen¬ 
dent  to  the  two  zygomata  :  upon  which,  with  the  poifoning 
fano-s,  they  receive  two  motions ;  viz.  production,  by  which  the 
fangs  are  ereCted;  and  retraCtion,  by  which  thefe  fangs  are 
brought  in,  and  couched  againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  fo  as. 

to  admit  of  doling  the  jaws.. 

Fig.  c.  a .  Ihews  thefe  fangs  magnified.. 

Thefe  motions  are  produced  by  a  thin  flip  of  bone.  Fig.  i.c. 
and  Fig.  C-.  d.  which  being  connected  to  the  bone  b.  below  its 
articulation,  makes  it  to  join  in  the  motions  of  production  and 
retraCtion,  which  it  receives  itfelf  by  being  connected  to  the 
bone,  Fig.  C.  c.  which  is  produced  and  retraded  as  well  in 
conjunction  with  the  under  jaw,  to  which  it  is  conneded,  as  y 
the  action  of  mufcles  properly  formed  and  fubfervient  to  itfelf.. 
Fig.  i.  Ihews  the  under  jaw,  and 

dX  its  two  fulcra,  by  the  help  of  which  it  receives  variety 

of  motions  neceflary  in  fwahowing  its  prey. 

Fig  6  Ihews  thefe  two  fulcra  a  and  b ,  by  the  intervention  o 

which  the  under  jaw  is  connected  to  the  finciput  and  temporal 

b°in  order  to  underftand  the  manner  by  which  the  Viper  fwal- 
lows  its  prey,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  upper  and  lower  jaw 
on  one  fide  move  independently  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  on 
the  oppofite  fide ;  fo  as  that  the  upper  and  lower  on  one  fide 
can  beVotruded  or  retted,  while  the  correfpondent  parts  on 
the  oppofite  fide  are  either  employed  in  contrary  mouons  or 
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held  firm  and  unmoved :  and  being  furnifhed  with  fmall  teeth 
firmly  connected  to  their  furfaces,  which  from  their  office  we  may 
term  holders,  Fig.  1.  g.  and  Fig.  5.  c.  they  are  capable  of  draw¬ 
ing  down  their  prey,  by  alternately  retrading  the  two  jaws  on 
each  fide. 

Thefe  holders  are  more  numerous  in  the  upper,  than  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

Fig.  5.  c .  fhews  them  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Fig.  6.  d.  fhews  them  in  the  lower. 

Fig.  4.  fhews  the  top  of  the  fkull :  in  which 

a.  The  finciput  is  compofed  of  one  bone,  which  in  man  is 
formed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  parietal  bones  :  whereas 
the  frons  by  which  in  man  is  one  bone,  is  in  this  animal  di¬ 
vided  into  two  by  a  future. 

c.  Shews  the  anterior  edges  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  formed 
by  the  frontal  bone. 

d.  The  offa  nafi. 

e.  The  maxillary  bone  in  this  animal  no  way  divided. 

Before  we  leave  the  bones  of  this  part,  we  muft  obferve,  that 

the  poifoning  fangs  are  different  from  the  holders  in  other  cir- 
cumftances,  befides  their  magnitude  and  motions.  And  firft  I 
muft  remark,  that,  though  there  are  two  poifoning  fangs  on  each 
fide  j  yet  it  rarely  happens,  that  they  are  both  firmly  fixed  in  the 
fcckets  defigned  for  their  reception.  I  have  obferved  fometimes, 
that  the  external  fang  on  each  fide  was  loofe,  and  fometimes  the 
internal  fang  on  each  fide  was  loofe ;  and  fometimes  the  internal 
on  one  fide,  and  the  external  on  the  other  fide  were  loofe  :  and 
that,  in  protruding  the  fangs,  that,  which  was  firmly  fixed,  was 
more  erected,  than  that  which  was  loofe ;  which  it  likewife  al¬ 
ways  exceeded  in  length.  From  all  thefe  confiderations,  joined 
to  fome  circumftances  hereafter  to  be  explained,  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  believe,  that  the  Viper  employs  but  one  fang  at  a  time; 
nature  having  fo  contrived,  that  the  whole  Poifon  prepared  on 
one  fide  fhall  as  effectually  be  lodged  in  the  prey  by  the  aCtion 
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of  one  fang,  as  by  both,  and  thus  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  its 

As  the  fang  of  the  Viper  defcribes  an  arch  of  a  circle  in  wound¬ 
ing  its  prey,  fo  its  force  and  ffrength  are  greatly  fecured  by  its- 
curve  form,  refembling  nearly  the  claw  of  a  bird.  Fig.  i.  a ,  and 
Fig.  5.  a.  But  as  this'  form  is  neceflarily  attended  with  a  great 
difficulty  in  difengaging  it  again  from  the  part,  into  which  it  is- 
ftruck ;  it  muff  often  happen,  that  its  prey,  in  Ipringing  away 
on  being  wounded,  mull  break  off  the  fang :  and  the  rather 
becaufe  the  Viper,  finding  itfelf  pulled  away  by  the  motions  of 
its  prey,  will  probably  lath  about  its-  tail ;  till,  fixing  itfelf  by  it, 
the  fang  is  obliged  either  to  difengage  itfelf,  or  to  break  off 
ffiort  at  the  focket,  which  is  its  weakeft  part.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  fang,  which  before  was  loofe,  probably  foon 
becomes  fixed  *  and  the  broken  fang  falling  out,  another  new 
one  is  fixed  (though  loofely)  in  its  place.  For,  to  fupply  this 
lofs  or  breaking  of  fangs,  we  always  find  a  duller  of  young’ 
fangs  of  different  degrees  of  perfection,  lodged  in  the  bag  uear 
the.  roots  of  the  poifoning  fangs of  which  I  have  counted  fix 
on  one  fide,  in  a  Rattle-fnake.  I  lhali not  attempt  to  conje&ure* 
by  what  means,  thefe  fiibfidiary  fangs  are  from  time  to  time  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  empty  fockets  *  the  feveral  circumftances,  men¬ 
tioned  being  fufficient  to  incline  us  to  believe,  that  they  ferve 
for  that  purpofe  :  as  die  life  of  the  animal  manifeftly  requires 
fuch  a  fupply  for  its  prefervation. 

Thefe  poifoning  fangs  are  hollow  from,  near  the  edge  of  the 
focket  to  near  the  point.  This  hollow  begins  by  an  orifice  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  tooth,  Fig.  2.  a.  and  terminates  at  fome 
diffance  above  the  apex  b ;  from  whence  the  fang  is  exceeding 
hard  and  folid,  and  Hoped  off,  fo  as  to  referable  in  fome  meafure 
the  common  tooth-pick. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  this  hollow  of  the  tooth,  by  fpliting  it  through 

its  axis.. 
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The  apparatus  for  preparing  and  injecting  the  poifonous  fluid 
eonfifls  in  a  gland,  Fig.  9.  c.  fituated  on  each  cheek  :  in  which 
fituation  it  is  firmly  connected  to  the  finciput  at  its  commibure 
with  the  occiput  by  the  ligament  a ,  and  to  the  poderior  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  lower  jaw  by  the  ligament  b.  From  thefe  ligaments 
continued  on'  its  furface  the  gland  is  furnifhed  with  a  drong  al¬ 
bugineous  coat,  proper  to  drengthen  it  againfb  the  great  di- 
denfions,  which  it  muff  fuffer  in  accummulating  its  fluid,  and 
the  violent  compreffions  in  emitting  it. 

The  fame  integument  continued  on  forms  the  excretory  dudt  e, 
by  which  the  Poifon  is  conveyed  from  the  gland  into  the  cavity 
of  the  eredted  fang,  by  the  abidance  of  a  bag  or  purfe,  Fig.  7 
and  8,  a.  in  which  the  two  poifoning  fangs  are  on  each  fide  con¬ 
tained. 

f  Shews  a  fmall  white  gland,  which,  from  Its  fituation  near 
the  fangs,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  organ  for  fecreting  the 
Poifon  :  though  probably  it  is  no  more  than  either  a  lymphatic, 
or  a.  falival,  gland ;  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Rattle-fnake. 

All  the  mufcles  fubfervient  to  the  adtion  of  biting  are  in  this 
animal  fo  fituated,  as  to  bear  drongly  upon  the  poifon  gland  du¬ 
ring  their  adtion  ;  thereby  confpiring  to  ejaculate  its  fluid. 

But  the  chief  part  in  this  ejaculation  of  the  Poifon  is  performed 
by  the  mufcle  </,  which  arifing  from  the  inferior  maxilla  runs  ob¬ 
liquely  upwards  under  the  poifon  gland,  till  palling  between  the 
two  ligaments  a  and  b ,  it  refledts  itfelf  upon  the  external  fide  of  the 
gland,  and  running  parallel  with  its  length,  is.  firmly  attached  to 
it.  By  the  abidance  of  the  ligaments,  which  in  fome  meafure  ferves 
as  its  tendon,  this  mufcle  mud  contribute  to  clobng  the  jaws :  but 
its  greated  adtion  is  to  fqueeze  the  poifon  gland,  which  it  nearly 
furrounds  y  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  ufually  fqueeze  an  orange,  in 
order  to  exprefs  its  juice^,  The  difpofition  of  this  mufcle  upon  the 
furface  of  the  gland  in  a  continued  courfe  with  the  diredtion  of 
its  dudt,  and  the  terminating  of  this  dudt  (which  appears  ten¬ 
dinous)  at  the  roots  of  the  fangs,  were  circumdances,  which 

raided 
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railed  an  opinion,  that  this  was  altogether  a  mufcle  fubiervient 
to  their  retraction :  the  contrary  of  which  will  however  appear 
by  immerging  the  head,  when  excoriated,  in  hot  water ;  after 
which  the  mufcle  will  eafily  feparate,  and  leave  the  gland  naked 

to  view.  .  ,  .  , 

Fig.  7.  (hews  the  head  of  the  Viper  not  differed  in  which 

a.  Shews  the  two  poifoning  fangs  on  each  fide  inclofed  in  their 
proper  bags,  in  which  the  different  degrees  of  extenfion,  or  erec¬ 
tion,  are  eafily  obferved. 

b.  Shews  the  entrance  into  the  trachea,  fo  fituated,  as  to  be 
lead  liable  to  being  comprefs’d  in  the  aCtion  of  fwallowing. 

c.  Shews  the  tongue,  by  which  the  Viper  laps  the  dew ;  and 
by  whofe  aCtion  poffibly  the  fubfidiary  fangs  are  placed  m  the 

empty  fockets,  as  occalion  may  require. 

Fio-  8.  reprefents  the  bag  enveloping  the  two  fangs,  as  it  ap- 
pears& when  confiderably  magnified;  whereby  the  fimbriated  or 
fcalloped  edge  is  more  diftinguifhable.  But  the  particular  ftruc- 
ture  and  office  of  this  bag  will  be  better  explained,  by  viewing 
it  bigger  in  the  Rattle-fnake. 

TABLE  II. 

Shews  five  views  taken  from  the  head  of  an  exceeding  large 

Rattle-fnake  :  of  which 

Fig.  i  •  a.  reprefents  the  maxillary  bone. 

b.  The  offa  nafi. 

c.  The  os  fphenceides. 

d.  The  os  fincipitis. 

f.  The  os  temporum,  with  the  os  auditus  like  that  of  birds, 
but  ftanding  nearly  parallel  to  the  fpine. 

g.  The  os  occipitis. 

b,  and  i.  The  two  fulcra  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 


k.  The 
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k.  The  bone,  in  whofe  fockets  the  two  poifoning  fangs  are 
received,  connected  by  a  ginglymus  to 

/.  The  zygoma. 

m,  m.  The  moveable  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  furnifhed  with 
Its  holders  ;  in  which  bone  a  joint  may  be  obferved  at  Fig.  2,  x. 
at  which  joint  it  becomes  curved,  when 

n.  Fig.  1 .  a  fmaller  fplinter  of  bone,  conneded  by  one  extre¬ 
mity  to  the  former,  and  by  the  other  to  the  bone  containing  the 
fangs,  is  fo  protruded,  as  to  ered  the  fangs. 

0.  The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  under  jaw  extended  be¬ 
yond  its  fulcrum,  in  order  to  increafe  the  power  of  a  fmall 
mufcle  ferving  to  open  it.  Fig.  2.  g .. 

p.  Shews  a  procefs  of  the  under  jaw  analogous  to  the  corone 
in  other  animals,  into  which  the  great  elevator  is  inferted. 

Below  this  procefs  externally  may  be  obferved  a  large  fora¬ 
men,  q .  by  which  the  blood  veffels  and  nerves  enter  :  which,, 
after  fupplying  branches  to  the  periofteum  and  medullary  fub— 
fiance,  pafs  out  again  at  a  large  internal'  foramen,  w.  Fig.  1 .. 
leaving  fome  few  twigs,  which  proceeding  further  pafs  out  at 
two  fmall  foramina,  u .  and  are  fpent  upon  the  gums  and  under: 
Bp. 

t,  t.  Shew  the  holders  in  each  jaw,  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
conneded  by  a  gomphotic  articulation,  but  fixed  by  ligaments  > 
into  fhalloow  pits  or  inequalities  defigned  for  their  reception. 

r.  Shews  the  poifoning  fangs  fixed  in  their  fockets,  as  they 
appear  when  almofi  fully  ereded.  For  a  fupply  of  thefe  fangs, 
when  accidentally  broke  out, 

s.  Shews  fever al  fubfidiary  teeth  of  different  magnitudes  im 
their  natural  fituation. 

Fig.  2.  lh ews  the  fame  head,  with  its  poifon  gland,  and  the 
feveral  mufcles  fubfervient  to  the  motions  of  the  jaws,  as  they, 
appear  in  their  natural  fituation. 

a.  Shews  a  mufcle,  which,  by  being  inferted  behind  its  ful¬ 
crum,,  feryes  to  open  the  under  jaw. 


b.  A 
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b.  A  mufcle  inferted  immediately  before  its  fulcrum,  ferving 
to  elevate  or  clofe  the  jaw. 

But  the  mod;  adive  mufcle  in  doling  the  mouth  and  jaws 
feems  to  be  h ,  i.  which  arifing  from  the  os  fincipitis,  and  palling 
down  behind  the  poifon  gland,  is  inlerted  into  the  under  jaw  at 
fuch  a  dillance  from  its  fulcrum,  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  all 
the  other  mufcles. 

d  and  e.  Shew  the  two  ligaments,  by  which  the  gland  is  fixed 
to  the  edge  of  the  finciput  and  the  extremity  of  the  under  jaw. 

/.  Shews  the  body  of  the  poilon  gland,  covered  by  an  albugi¬ 
neous  coat  formed  by  an  expanfion  of  the  two  ligaments  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  fame  albugineous  coat  continued  forms  a  large  dud,/!  by 
which  the  poifonous  fluid  is  conveyed  from  the  gland  to  the  bag 
c.  which  envelops  the  poifoning  fangs. 

Now,  although  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  mufcles  b ,  and 
by  i .  are  fo  fituated  as  to  bear  againlf  the  gland  during  their 
adion,  thereby  aflifting  to  expel  the  Poifon;  yet  the  greatell 
power  in  expelling  the  Poifon  feems  to  be  in  the  adion  of  the 
mufcle  k ;  which  arifing  from  the  under  jaw,  and  palling  oblique¬ 
ly  upwards  behind,  and  in  contad  with,  the  poifon  gland,  re- 
fleds  itfelf  forward  between  the  two  ligaments ;  and,  after  ex¬ 
tending  itfelf  over  almofl:  the  whole  gland,  is  firmly  implanted 
into  its  fore  and  lower  part  :  ferving  thereby  both  to  comprefs 
and  contrad  the  whole  gland,  and  fo  to  expel  its  fluid. 

Fig-  3-  gives  a  more  dillind  view  of  this  gland  furrounded 
by  its  proper  mufcle. 

a .  Shews  the  poifon  gland. 

b  and  c.  Its  two  ligaments. 

d.  Its  dud. 

e  and  f  The  mufcle  furrounding  it,  which  ferves  both  to  clofe 
the  mouth  in  biting,  or  wounding  its  prey,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  expel  the  Poifon. 


From 
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From  this  view  it  is  obvious,  why  a  lefs  accurate  examination 
(in  fo  fmall  an  animal  as  a  Viper,  and  whofe  mufcles,  being 
white,  are  therefore  lefs  didinguiihable  from  other  fubdances) 
might  lead  inquirers  into  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  together 
was  a  mufcle  fending  off  a  round  tendon,  and  ferving  to  draw 
the  fangs  inward. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  an  under  view  of  the  fame  head  :  in  which 

a.  Shews  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  poifoning  fangs  in  their 
retraded  date. 

b.  Their  inferior  orifice. 

c.  Shews  the  fangs  as  covered  by  their  bag,  when  in  a  retrad¬ 
ed  date  :  which  bag  is  cut  open  on  the  oppofite  fide,  in  order 
to  diew  the  fangs.  And 

d.  A  fimbriated  feptum  attached  to  the  orifice  of  the  poifon  dud, 
and  dividing  the  fangs  from  each  other. 

e.  Shews  the  poifon  gland,  in  whofe  dud  two  bridles  are 
placed,  which,  palfing  into  the  facculus  at  its  fummit,  fhew  the 
entrance  of  the  poifon  dud  f  exadly  between  the  fuperior  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  two  fangs  :  through  which  orifices  the  bridles  enter¬ 
ing  the  fangs  pafs  out  at  their  flits. 

Fig.  2.  c.  fhews  this  bag,  whofe  edge  is  fimbriated,  when 
dretched  and  expanded  during  the  ereded  date  of  the 
fangs. 

From  this  appearance  it  has  been  imagined,  that  the  Poifon 
being  difcharged  into  the  bag,  and  the  bag  being  gradually  prefled 
up  to  the  fummit  of  the  fangs  by  the  fides  of  the  wound,  as 
the  fangs  were  impelled  deeper  and  deeper,  this  preflure  of  the 
bag,  ading  upon  its  contained  fluid,  would  be  fuflicient  to  force 
and  dired  the  Poifon  through  the  fangs  into  the  bottom  of  the 
wound.  But  the  lofs  of  the  fluid,  which  would  partly  efcape 
at  the  gutter  neceflarily  made  by  the  contad  of  two  cones,  and 
(if  their  contad  be  not  very  clofe)  between  them  too,  with  the 
wade  of  fome,  which  would  be  left  in  the  bag,  have  induced 

I  me 
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me  to  believe,  that  the  immifiion  of  the  Poifon  into  the  wound 
depends  on  circumftances  very  different. 

I  have  been  led  to  think,  that,  to  leffen  the  inconvenience  of 
breaking  the  fangs,  one  fang  only,  and  on  one  fide  only,  is  eredted 
at  one  bite,  as  I  have  before  hinted  j  and  that  by  being  eredted, 
its  fuperior  orifice  is  brought  nearly  in  contadt  with  the  orifice 
of  the  poifon  dudt :  and  that,  as  the  poifon  dudt  enters  the  bag 
exadtly  between  the  fangs,  fo  the  bag  may  ferve  to  guide  the 
dudt  to  this  or  that  fide,  according  as  this  or  that  fang  happens, 
to  be  eredted  ;  thereby  making  the  poifon  dudt  and  the  hollow 
of  the  fang  one  continued  tube  or  canal. 

In  order  to  this  we  need  only  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fimbriated 
fcptum,  which  divides  the  two  fangs,  is  more  elaffic,  or  yields 
more  eafily,  than  the  fides  of  the  bag.  In  this  cafe  the  fang 
by  its  eredtion  fire  telling  the  bag,  the  feptum  being  weakeff  will 
follow  this  ft  retch  ;  and  its  extremity,  to  which  the  orifice  of 
the  poifon  dud  is  attached,  be  carried  to  this  or  that  fide,  fo. 
as  to  meet  this  or  that  orifice,  as  the  prefiure  or  eredtion  may 
happen  to  be  in  this  or  that  fang. 

Fig.  5.  thews 

A.  The  part  of  the  bag,  which  yields  with  the  feptum  to 
the  preffure  of  eredtion  in  the  fang. 

B,  and  C.  The  fides  of  the  bag,  which  admitting  no  ftretcli 
themfelves,  may  throw  the  whole  motion  on  the  ieptum  and 
the  part  A. 

d,  d.  Two  arches,  of  either  of  which  any  necefiary  part  may 
be  deferibed  by  the  motion  of  the  orifice  of  the  dudt,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  feptum’s  yielding  more  eafily  than  the  fides  of 
the  bag.  The  orifice  of  the  dudt  thus  changing  its  fituation 
may  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  either  of  the  fangs  occafion- 
ally,  and  the  whole  Poifon  prepared  by  the  gland  be  employed 
in  the  adtion  of  one  fingle  fang :  the  advantages  of  which  to 
the  Viper  itfelf  have  been  already  explained. 
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Fig.  4.  g ,  hy  iy  ky  /.  Mufcles  fubfervient  to  the  motions  of  the 
jaws,  whofe  actions  fufficiently  appear  by  their  fituations  and 
directions. 

To  this  mod  accurate  defcription  by  Dr.  Nicholls,  I  think 
it  not  amifs  to  fubjoin  a  remark,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
Rattle  at  the  tail  of  this  Snake,  which  has  its  name  from  it  : 
becaufe  a  vulgar  error  has  obtained,  even  among  the  learned, 
about  it. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  this  is  a  kind  contrivance  of  di¬ 
vine  Providence,  to  give  warning  to  paflengers,  by  the  noife 
which  this  part  makes  when  the  creature  moves,  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  its  mifchief.  Now  this  is  a  midake.  It  is  be¬ 
yond  all  difpute,  that  wifdom  and  goodnefs  dime  forth  in  all 
the  works  of  the  creation  :  but  the  contrivance  here  is  of  an¬ 
other  kind,  than  is  imagined. 

All  the  parts  of  animals  are  made  either  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual,  or  for  the  propagation  of  its  fpecies  :  this  be¬ 
fore  us  is  for  the  fervice  of  the  individual.  This  Snake  lives 
chiefly  upon  fquirrels  and  birds,  which  a  reptile  can  never  catch 
without  the  advantage  of  fome  management  to  bring  them 
within  its  reach.  The  way  is  this.  The  Snake  creeps  to  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  and  by  fhaking  his  Rattle,  awakens  the  little 
creatures  which  are  lodged  in  it :  they  are  fo  frighted  at  the 
fight  of  their  enemy,  who  fixes  his  lively  piercing  eyes  upon 
one  or  other  of  them,  that  they  have  no  power  to  get  away, 
but  leap  about  from  bough  to  bough,  till  they  are  quite  tired ; 
and  at  lad  falling  to  the  ground,  they  are  fnapped  into  his 
mouth.  This  is  by  the  people  of  the  country  called  charming 
the  fquirrels  and  birds. 

It  mud  likewife  be  obferved,  that  this  Snake  does  not  make 
any  noife  with  its  Rattle  in  the  common  motions  of  its 
body. 


I  2 
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There  is  fomething  like  this  in  the  lion’s  hunting  for  his 
food.  The  hungry  tyrant,  by  his  terrible  roaring  in  the  woods, 
routes  the  leffer  hearts  out  of  their  holes  :  they  running  about 
in  fright  and  furprife,  are  eafily  feized,  and  become  a  prey  to  his 
devouring  jaws.  '  '  -  • 

And  I  have  myfelf  feen,  upon  a  hawk’s  fettling  upon  a  tree 
in  a  garden,  the  little  birds  all  about  it  fo  ftruck  with  fear,  that 
though  they  could  fly  backwards  arid  forwards,  for  fome  little 
dirtance,  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  away  from  the  ra¬ 
venous  dertroyer.  .  i. 


Poisonous 
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AS  the  Viper  is  hurtful  by  infilling  a  liquid  Poifon  into  the 
wound  made  by  its  teeth;  fo  likewife  all  venomous  crea¬ 
tures  whatfoever,  whether  they  bite  or  fling,  though  there  be 
fome  difference  in  the  contrivance  of  their  organs,  are  mifchiev- 
ous  after  much  the  fame  manner  :  and  the  mofl  confiderable  of 
them  for  the  fame  good  ufe  and  purpofe,  that  is,  in  order  to  kill 
their  prey. 

This  will  fully  appear,  by  examining  the  inflruments  of  deatli 
in  feveral  of  them. 

Fir.fl  then,  the  Spider,  which  lives  upon  flies,  wafps,  andu 
the  like  infects,  is  provided  with  a  hooked  forceps,  placed  juft 
by  the  mouth,  very  fliarp  and  fine  :  with  this  he  pierces  the 
flefh  of  little  creatures  caught  in  his  web,  and  at  the  fame  time 
infufes  a  juice  into  the  pundture  ;  by  which  means  the  animal 
being  killed,  he  fucks  out  the  moiflure  from  the  body,  and  leaves 
it  a  dry  hufky  carcafe; 

Mr.  V an  Leeuwenhoek,  in  his  account  of  Spiders,  publifhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<dions  %  has,  together  with  the  other 
parts,  by  the  help  of  his  glades,  defcrihed  thefe  weapons  j  which 
he  finds  to  lie  couched  on  each  fide  the  mouth,  in  a  row  of 
teeth,  till  they  are  raifed  to  do  execution.  Thefe  rows  of  fmall 
teeth  are  defigned  to  hold  the  prey,  that  it  may  not  efcape  the 
force  of  the  bite.  And  in  the  convex  part,  towards  the  point 
of  each  claw,  he  has  delineated  a  little  aperture  or  flit,  through 
which  he  fuppofes  the  Poifon  iffues  out  at  the  fame  time  the' 
wound  is  made. 


a  N°  271. 
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This  fituation  and  motion  of  thefe  parts  I  have  feveral  times 
viewed,  but  was  never  able  to  difcern  the  outlet  or  opening ; 
which,  having  a  juft  deference  to  the  induftry  and  application 
of  fo  nice  an  obferver  in  things  of  this  nature,  I,  at  firft,  im¬ 
puted  to  my  own  unfkilfulnefs  in  fuch  inquiries,  knowing  my 
microfcope  to  be  very  good  :  till  at  laft,  after  repeated  trials,  I 
very  plainly  faw,  that  nothing  dropt  out  of  the  claws,  which 
were  always  dry  while  the  Spider  bit;  but  that  a  fhort  white 
probofcis  was  at  the  fame  time  thruft  out  of  the  mouth,  which 
inftilled  a  liquor  into  the  wound. 

Then  I  concluded,  that  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  had  delineated  the 
apertures  in  thefe  weapons,  only  from  the  analogy  which  he 
thought  they  muft  bear  to  the  viperine  fangs,  the  fting  of  the 
fcorpion,  bee,  &c.  And  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  exa¬ 
mining  a  claw  of  the  great  American  Spider,  defcribed  by  Pifo  b, 
and  called  Nhamdu :  which  being  above  fifty  times  bigger  than 
that  of  the  largeft  European  Spider,  if  there  had  been  any  flit  in 
it,  my  glafs  would,  no  doubt,  have  difcovered  it ;  but  yet  I 
found  it  to  be  quite  folid. 

And  indeed  the  quantity  of  liquor  emitted  by  our  common 
fpiders,  when  they  kill  their  prey,  is  vifibly  fo  great,  and  the 
wounding  weapons  fo  minute,  that  they  could  contain  but  a  very 
inconfiderable  portion  thereof,  if  it  were  to  be  difcharged  that 
way. 

To  this  purpofe,  I  remember  Mr.  Boyle  fomewhere  tells  a 
ftory  of  a  perfon  blinded  by  a  fpider  dropping  its  venom  into  his 
eye  :  which,  though  it  can  hardly  find  credit  with  fome,  is  how¬ 
ever  confirmed  by  what  Pifo  relates  of  his  Nhamdu,  viz.  that  in 
catching  it  great  heed  is  to  be  taken,  left  its  Poifon  fall  into  the 
eye,  this  cauflng  a  total  lofs  of  the  fight. 

What  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  obferves  of  the  enmity  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  bear  to  one  another,  I  have  often  feen  :  for  if  four,  five, 
or  more  be  put  together  into  a  glafs,  they  immediately  fall  to 

*  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  v.  cap.  io. 
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fighting  with  all  the  fury  imaginable.  Limbs  {truck  off*  are 
ufually  the  preludes  to  the  terrible  daughter,  which  continues 
till  all  are  killed,  the  furviving  conqueror  himfelf  moil  commonly 
dying  of  his  wounds. 

The  weapons  of  mifchief  in  the  Scolopendra,  or  Centipes,  are 
fomewhat  different  from  thofe  in  the  fpider.  Having  had  one 
of  thefe  creatures  fent  to  me,  preferved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  from 
the  E  aft- Indies,  (where  they  are  very  large,  and  their  bite  is  fo 
painful,  that,  as  Bontius  fays  c,  it  makes  the  patient  alrnofl  mad) 
I  examined  the  claws  of  its  forceps  by  a  microfcope ;  and  in 
each  of  them  obferved  a  fmall  aperture,  on  the  upper  fide  near 
the  point  d.  And  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  %  who  had  one  of  the  fame 
kind  alive,  found,  that  by  prefiing  the  claw,  a  fmall  drop  of  li¬ 
quor  iffucd  out  of  this  hole. 

The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  flinging  animals.  Of  thefe 
the  Scorpion  f  is  the  chief,  whofe  virus  in  different  countries  is 
more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  as  it  is  exalted  by  various  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  :  thus  in  Africa  particularly,  its  efFedts  are  fa 
dreadful,  that,  as  Joan.  Leo  s  tells  us,  the  town  of  Pefcara  there, 
is  in  a  manner  left  defolate  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  fummer 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  great  abundance  of  thefe  creatures ;  cer¬ 
tain  death  following  their  fling. 

Several  of  this  kind  Signor  Redi  h  at  Florence,  had  fent  to 
him  from  Tunis;  and,  it  being  November,  he  irritated  them  to 
fling  pigeons,  pullets,  &c.  without  any  bad  effedt  at  all :  but1 
upon  the  approaching  fpring,  one  of  them,  which  had  been 
kept  all  the  winter,  nay  eight  months,  without  any  food,  and 
the  wound  of  whofe  fling  before  was  harmlefs,  flung  to  death' 
two  pigeons  fucceffively ;  but  a  third  and  fourth  wounded  in 
like  manner,  fuffered  no  hurt.  Yet  having  let  the  Scorpion  reft: 
all  night,  he  killed  another  pigeon  the  next  morning. 

c  Kift.  nat.  &  med.  Ind.  or.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  d  Vid.  Tab.  iii.  Fig.  I  &  2. . 

r  Continuatio  arcanor.  Natur.  epift.  124.  f  Tab.  iii.  Fig.  3.  &  Hilt.. 

Afric...  lib.  vi.  h  Generation,  degli  Infetti,  pag.  15. 
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At  the  point  of  the  fling  he  very  often  could  difcern  a  final! 
drop  of  white  liquor,  which,  when  the  wound  was  made,  en¬ 
tered  into  the  flefh. 

As  this  liquid  venom  is  either  not  feparated  from  the  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  fling,  during  the  cold  of  winter,  or  at 
leafl  the  Scorpion  wants  flrength  at  that  time  to  throw  it  out 
with  force  and  energy  ;  fo  even  in  the  hot  months,  after  it  is 
exhaufled  by  two  or  three  attacks,  the  fling  is  no  longer  hurt¬ 
ful,  till  the  expence  of  this  juice  is  recruited  by  time. 

Viewing  the  fling  of  one  of  thefe  animals  brought  from  the 
Eafl-Indies,  (where  they  are  much  bigger  than  in  Africa)  I 
could,  with  a  glafs,  eafily  difcover  a  long  flit,  on  each  fide  of 
it,  near  to  the  cufpis,  which  is  exactly  delineated  by  Mr.  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  *,  who  alfo  faw  the  venom  drop  out  of  it  k. 

It  is  very  remarkable  concerning  this  infedl,  what  an  inge¬ 
nious  gentleman,  who  lived  feveral  years  in  Barbary,  told  me, 
he  had  many  times  tried ;  that  if  it  be  furrounded  with  a  circle 
of  burning  coals,  it  does,  upon  the  fenfe  of  the  heat,  turn  itfelf 
violently  every  way  to  make  an  efcape ;  but  finding  it  impoflible, 
and  the  pain  from  the  fire  increafing,  it  flrikes  itfelf  twice  or 
thrice  with  the  fling  on  the  back,  and  immediately  dies  of  the 
wounds. 

The  fact  has  fince  been  confirmed  to  me  by  others,  who 
have  affured  me,  that  it  is  a  common  diverfion  among  the  fol- 
diers  at  Gibraltar  (where  thefe  creatures  abound)  to  make  this 
experiment. 

This  felf-murther  decides  the  controverfy  among  writers, 
whether  poifonous  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  can  kill  each 
other.  Which  is  not  only  confirmed  by  what  we  before  ob- 
ferved  of  the  Spider,  but  is  likewife  true  of  Vipers  :  for  Dr. 
Herman  bringing  from  the  Indies  three  of  the  Cobras  de  Ca- 
pello,  all  in  one  glafs,  two  of  them  were  killed  in  the  voyage 
by  fighting.  And  the  learned  Jo.  Rhodius  at  Padua  obferved, 


*  Lib.  citat*  epift.  1 23* 
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that  two  Scorpions  being  put  into  a  glafs,  they  fought,  and  one 
having  killed  the  other,  devoured  it l. 

As  the  viperine  venom  is  the  quintefcence  and  mod:  adtive 
part  of  thofe  animal  juices,  with  which  the  Viper  is  nourifh- 
ed ;  fo  is  alfo  that  of  the  Scorpion  :  for  this  infedt  lives  chiefly 
upon  locufls,  &c.  and  the  fame  perfon  from  Barbary  informed 
me,  that  feeing  oftentimes  locufls  flicking  up  in  the  ground,  as 
if  they  were  fet  there,  by  looking  he  found  that  fome  part  of 
them  was  always  eat  away ;  and  that  thefe  places  were  the  holes 
of  Scorpions,  who  had  dragged  their  prey  thither,  and  fed  on 
it  as  they  had  occafion. 

The  mechanifm  of  the  fling  of  a  Bee  Dr.  Hooke  has  very 
accurately  decfribed  m.  One  may  with  the  naked  eye  fome- 
times  fee  it  difcharge  the  venom  :  and  in  this,  by  the  help  of  a 
glafs,  I  can  eafily  difcover  a  great  number  of  minute  falts 

And  indeed  this  apparatus  or  contrivance  is  fo  univerfal,  that 
we  find  even  in  vegetables  fomething  analogous  hereunto :  for  the 
laft  mentioned  author  n  has  fhewn  us,  that  the  pricking  points 
of  nettles  do,  at  the  fame  .time  they  pierce  the  fkin,  inflil  a  ve¬ 
nomous  juice  into  the  wound. 

As  the  bites  and  flings,  not  only  of  thefe  infedls  we  have 
mentioned,  but  alfo  of  feveral  others,  as  hornets,  wafps,  gnats, 
&c.  are  often  very  troublefome,  and  attended  with  more  pain, 
inflammation  and  fwelling,  than  would  be  expected  from  fuch 
little  enemies  ;  I  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  cure  in  all  accidents  of  this  kind,  will  be,  (as  in  the  bite 
of  a  Viper)  by  immediately  fucking  out  with  the  mouth  the 
inflilled  poifonous  drop,  and  applying  to  the  wound  a  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk  :  but  if  this  has  been  negledled,  the  part 
be  fomented  with  warm  oil  and  foft  difcutient  ointments. 

1  Not.  ad  Scribon.  Larg.  pag.  244.  m  Micrograph.  Obferv.  34., 

*  Ibid.  25.’ 
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r-|^  H  E  fymptoms  from  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  are  fo  very 
odd  and  furprifing,  that  the  truth  of  the  fads  has  by 
fome  been  called  in  queftion.  There  is  reafon  for  this  fufpicion, 
becaufe  the  mifchief  commonly  happens  to  poor  people ;  who, 
as  they  often  receive  charity  upon  it,  may  be  tempted  to  dif- 
femble,  and  to  ad  a  part,  as  if  they  differed  what  they  really 
have  not.  And  befides  this,  hyfterical'  affedions  (as  we  (hall 
obferve  by  and  by)  are  in  this  country  fometimes  attended  with 
the  fame  appearances :  fo  that  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  one  cafe 
from  the  other. 

However,  though  there  are  here  many  deceits  and  impoftures., 
yet  even  thele,  I  think,  are  an  evidence  to  piove  the  point . 
fmce  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  a  difeafe  would  be  counterfeited, 
which  had  never  any  foundation  in  nature. 

Neither  can  I  be  perfuaded,  that  Baglivi,  a  native  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  learned  phyfician,  (who  muft  have  known  that  tricks 
were  played  in  this  way)  would  have  taken  the  pains  to  wnte 
a  long  differtation  on  this  fubjed  %  had  he  not  been  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  fuch  a  Poifon. 

Belides  this,  after  Baglivi’s  book  was  publifhed,  Ludovicus 
Valetta,  a  Celeftine  monk  of  Apulia,  put  out  at  Naples  a  trea- 

*  Yid.  Baglivi  de  Praxi  Medica,  &  Differtationes,  Rorr.ce,  1696. 
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tife  upon  this  Spider  b ;  in  which  he  hot  only  anfwers  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  thofe,  who  deny  the  whole  thing,  but  gives  from  his 
Own  knowledge  feveral  indances  of  perfons,  who  had  fudered 
this  way  :  fome  of  whom  v/ere  of  great  families,  and  fo  far  from 
being  diflfemblers,  that  they  would  at  any  rate,  to  avoid  fliame, 
have  concealed  the  misfortune,  which  had  befallen  them. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  tebimony  of  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  allures  us,  that  having  himfelf  had  fome  doubts 
about  this  matter,  he  was,  after  drift  inquiry,  convinced  that 
the  relations  in  the  main  were  true  c. 

I  biall  therefore,  from  the  authentic  accounts  given  by  the 
two  mentioned  authors,  extraft  what  is  mod  material  and  ne- 
ceflary  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

The  Tarantula  d  is  a  Spider  of  Apulia,  of  the  oftonocular 
kind  ;  that  is,  of  that  fpecies  that  has  eight  eyes,  and  fpins 
webs.  It  has  eight  legs,  four  on  each  fide,  and  in  each  leg  three 
joints.  From  the  mouth  proceed  two  darts,  in  diape  jud  like 
to  a  hooked  forceps,  or  crab’s  claws :  thefe  are  folid,  and  very 
lharp,  fo  that  they  can  eafily  pierce  the  Ikin.  And  between 
thefe  and  the  fore-legs  there  are  two  little  horns,  which  I  fup- 
pofe  anfwer  to  thofe  bodies  called  from  their  ufe  in  flies  the 
Feelers  :  becaufe  as  they  do,  fo  this  creature  is  obferved  to  move 
them  very  brilkly,  when  it  approaches  to  its  prey. 

This,  as  other  Spiders  do,  propagates  its  fpecies  by  laying 
eggs,  which  are  very  numerous  ;  fo  that  there  are  found  fome- 
times  in  the  female,  when  diflefted,  a  hundred  or  more :  and 
thefe  are  hatched  partly  by  the  heat  of  the  mother,  partly  by 
that  of  the  fun,  in  about  twenty  or  thirty  days  time. 

There  is  alfo  a  Spider  of  the  like  nature  with  the  Tarantula 
in  the  Wed-Indies,  which  Fr.  Hermandez  c  defcribes  by  the 

b  De  Phalangio  Apulo  opufculum,  Neapoli,  1706.  c  Of  languid  and 

unheeded  motions,  chap.  6.  d  Tab.  iii.  Fig.  5,  c  Hift.  Animal. 

Nov.  Hifpan.  Traft.  iv.  cap.  5. 
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name  of  Hoitztocatl,  or  the  pricking  Spider ;  and  fays,  that  its, 
bite  induces  madnefs. 

In  the  fummer  months,  efpecially  when  the  heats  are  greatefl, 
as  in  the  Dog-days,  the  Tarantula  creeping  among  the  corn  in 
the  fields,  bites  the  mowers  and  palfengers  :  in  the  winter  it 
lurks  in  holes,  and  is  fcarcely  feen  ;  and  if  it  does  bite  then,  it 
is  not  venomous,  neither  does  it  induce  any  ill  fymptoms. 

But  in  the  hot  weather,  although  the  pain  of  its  bite  is  at  firfb 
no  greater,  than  what  is  caufed  by  the  fling  of  a  bee ;  yet  the 
part  quickly  after  is  difcoloured  with  a  livid,  black,  or  yellowifli, 
circle,  and  raifea  to  an  inflamed  fwelling.  The  patient  within 
a  few  hours  is  feized  with  a  violent  licknefs,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  univerfal  faintnefs,  and  fometimes  trembling,  with  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  head  :  being  afkedwhat  the  ail  is,  he  makes  no  re¬ 
ply,  or  with  a  querulous  voice,  and  melancholy  look,  points  ta 
his  breafl,  as  if  the  heart  was  mod  affe&ed. 

During  this  mournful  fcene,  all  the  ufual  alexipharmic  and 
cordial  medicines  are  of  no  fervice  :  for  notwithflanding  their 
repeated  ufe,  the  patient  growing  by  degrees  more  melancholy,, 
flupid,  and  flrangely  timorous,  in  a  fhort  time  expires ;  unlefs. 
mufic  be  called  to  his  affi fiance,  which  alone,  without  the  help 
of  medicine,  performs  the  cure. 

For  at  the  firfl  found  of  the  mufical  inflrument,  although  the 
fick  lie,  as  it  were,  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  they  begin  by  degrees 
to  move  their  hands  and  feet  ;  till  at  lafl  they  get  up,  and  fall* 
to  dancing  with  wonderful  vigiour,  at  firfl  for  three  or  four  hours 
then  they  are  put  to  bed,  refrefhed  from  their  fweating,  for  a 
fhort  time,  and  repeat  the  exercife  with  the  fame  vehemence  ^ 
perceiving  no  wearinefs  or  weaknefs  from  it,  but  profeffing  they 
grow  flronger  and  nimbler,  the  more  they  dance. 

At  this  fport  they  ufually  fpend  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  it 
continues  three  or  four  days ;  by  which  time  they  are  generally 
freed  from  all  their  fymptoms,  which  neverthelefs  attack  them 
again  about  the  fame  time  the  next  year  :  and  if  they  do  not 

take 
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take  care  to  prevent  this  relapfe  by  mufic,  they  fall  into  a  jaun¬ 
dice,  want  of  appetite,  univerfal  weaknefs,  and  fuch  like  dif- 
eafes ;  which  are  every  year  increafed,  if  dancing  be  negledted, 
till  at  lad  they  prove  incurable. 

As  mufic  is  the  common  cure,  fo  they,  who  are  bitten,  are 
pleafed,  fome  with  one  fort  of  it,  fome  with  another.  One  is 
raifed  with  a  pipe,  another  with  a  timbrel :  one  with  a  harp, 
another  with  a  fiddle ;  fo  that  the  muficians  make  fometimes 
feveral  effays,  before  they  can  accommodate  their  art  to  the  ve¬ 
nom  :  but  this  is  condant  and  certain,  notwithdanding  this  va¬ 
riety,  that  they  all  require  the  quicked  and  brifked  tunes,  and 
are  never  moved  by  a  flow,  dull  harmony. 

While  the  Tarantati,  or  afledted,  are  dancing,  they  lofe  in  a 
manner  the  ufe  of  all  their  fenfes,  like  fo  many  drunkards,  do 
many  ridiculous  and  foolifh  tricks,  talk  and  adt  obfcenely  and 
rudely ;  take  great  pleafure  in  playing  with  vine  leaves,  with 
naked  fwords,  red  cloths,  and  the  like  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
can’t  bear  the  fight  of  any  thing  black :  fo  that  if  any  by¬ 
dander  happen  to  appear  in  that  colour,  he  muft  immediately 
withdraw,  otherwife  they  relapfe  into  their  fymptoms  with  as 
much  violence  as  ever. 

It  may  afford  fome  light  towards  underdanding  the  nature  of 
this  Poifon,  to  obferve  that  Apulia  is  the  hotted  part  of  all  Italy, 
lying  eaftward,  and  having  all  the  dimmer  long  but  very  little 
rain  to  temper  the  heats  :  fo  that  the  inhabitants  breathe  an  air, 
as  it  were,  out  of  a  fiery  furnace.  Hence  their  temperament 
is  dry  and  adud,  as  appears  by  their  being  generally  lean,  paf- 
fionate,  impatient,  ready  to  adtion,  quick-witted,  very  fubjedt 
to  inflammatory  didempers,  phrenfies,  melancholy,  and  the  like  : 
upon  which  account  there  are  more  mad  people  in  this,  than  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  Italy.  Nay,  what  in  other  countries  is 
but  a  light  melancholy,  arifes  here  to  a  great  heigh th  :  for  wo¬ 
men  in  a  chlorofis  differ  almod  the  fame  fymptoms  as  perfons 
poifoned  by  the  Tarantula  do,  and  are  cured  the  fame  way;  and 
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in  like  mariner  the  venom  of  the  fcorpion  does  here  in  its  efledts 

and  cure  agree  very  much  with  that  of  this  fpider. 

From  all  this  hiAory  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  thofe  that  are 
bitten  by  a  Tarantula,  do  thereupon  become  delirious.  In  order 
therefore  to  account  for  the  fymptoms  they  fuffer,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  fay  fomething  concerning  a  delirium. 

Such  is  the  conftitutioh  of  the  human  ceconomy,  that  as 
upon  the  impreflion  of  outward  objedts  made  upon  the  organs, 
and  by  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  conveyed  to  the  common  fenfory, 
different  fpecies  are  excited  there,  and  reprefented  to  the  mind  5 
fo  iikewife  upon  this  reprefentation,  at  the  command  of  the 
mind,  part  of  the  fame  fluid  is  determined  into  the  mufcles,  and, 
together  with  the  arterial  blood  there,  performs  all  the  variety 
of  voluntary  motions  and  adtions. 

This  order  has  been  always  fo  conftant  in  us,  that  at  length 
by  a  kind  of  natural  habitude,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
reafoning  faculty,  reprelentations  made  to  tne  mind  immediately 
and  neceflarily  produce  fuitable  motions  in  the  bodily  organs. 
When  therefore  thefc  reprefentations  are  irregular,  the  adtions 
confequent  to  them  muA  neceflarily  be  fo  too. 

This  being  premifed,  it  may  perhaps  be  probably  faid,  that  a 
delirium  is  the  reprefentation  and  various  compofition  of  feveral 
fpecies  to  the  mind,  without  any  order  or  coherence  5  together, 
at  leafl:  moft  commonly,  with  irregular,  or,  as  it  were,  unde¬ 
fined  motions  of  the  body  :  that  is,  fuch  a  wandering  and  irre¬ 
gular  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  whereby  feveral  objedts  are 
reprefented  to  the  mind,  and  upon  this  reprefentation  divers 
operations  performed  by  the  body ;  though  thofe  objedts  are  not 
imprefied  upon  the  organs,  nor  thofe  operations  or  motions  de¬ 
liberately  commanded  by  the  foul. 

The  mind  indeed  is  the  firA  principle  of  all  mufcular  motion : 
but  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  its  promptitude  to  adtion  or  habit 
being  fo  great,  it  is  in  a  manner  furprifed,  and  cannot  recover 
itfelf,  after  the  fpirits  are  with  violent  force  determined  purfuant 

to 
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to  the  reprefentation  of  the  fpecies.  For,  as  in  the  former  hate 
of  things,  a.  man  is  faid  to  ad  rationally,  fo  this  latter  cafe  is 
called  a  perturbation  of  mind,  that  is,  a  delirium  ;  though  it 
is  very  manifeft,  that  in  reality  the  defed  is  not  in  the  rational, 
but  corporeal  part :  fuch  fpecies  being  really  prefented  to  the 
mind,  upon  which  by  the  order  of  our  conflitution  fuch  mo¬ 
tions  ought  to  follow  in  the  body. 

Thus,  for  indance,  if  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  is,  without 
the  prefence  of  any  thing  hurtful,  put  into  a  motion  like  unto 
that,  which  a  painful  impreflion  makes  in  it  ;  the  fame  bodily 
actions  mud  enfue,  as  proceed  from  fear,  anger,  or  the  like 
padion,  determining  the  fpirits  towards  the  mufcular  parts. 
And  a  by-da.nder,  who  fees  no  reafon  for  fuch  a  reprefentation 
made  to  the  mind,  will  prefently  conclude,  that  the  perfon  thus- 
ading  ads  without  or  befide  his  reafon,  that  is,  is  delirious ; 
efpecially  if  the  hurry  and  confufion  of  the  fpirits  be  fuch,  that 
not  only  one,  but  feveral  different  fpecies  be  at  the  fame  time 
prefented  to  the  mind  :  for  a  man  in  this  cafe  may  ad  the  part 
of  one  joyful,  angry,  timorous,  or  the  like, without  any  appearing 
reafon,  and  all  this  almod  in  the  fame  moment  of  time. 

In  one  word,  deliria  are  the  dreams  of  thofe  who  are  aw'ake. 
And  as  thefe  in  us  deeping  are  infinitely  various  and  wonder¬ 
fully  compounded,  and  all  from  the  fame  common  caufe,  di- 
verfely  prefling  the  orifices  of  the  nerves,  and  thus  making  dif¬ 
ferent  repercuflions  of  their  fluid ;  and  as  we  all  know  that,  in 
this  confufion  of  reprefentations  to  the  mind,  there  hereupon 
follow  (though  the  body  feem  now  in  perfed  repofe)  fuch  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  organs,  as  are  ufually  the  effed  of  the  arbitrary 
determination  of  the  fpirits  thither  :  fo  we  are  now  to  inquire, 
what  alteration  of  the  body,  made  by  this  venom,  can  be  the 
occaflon  of  this  diforder  and  tumult  in  the  nervous  fluid,  which 
excites  in  the  party  infeded  fuch  furpriflng,  and  alinofl  con- 
tradidory  reprefentations. 
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Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  thofe,  who  are  bitten  by  the  Ta¬ 
rantula,  are  at  the  firft,  that  is,  before  they  rife  to  a  delirium, 
plainly  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the  bite  of  a  Viper  induces  : 
without  doubt  therefore,  as  we  have  before  obferved  of  the 
common  Spider,  that  it  pierces  the  flefh  with  its  hooked  forceps, 
and  at  the  lame  time  infills  from  the  probofcis  in  the  mouth  a 
liquid  venom  into  the  wound ;  fo  the  like  claws  in  this  f  ferve 
to  make  way  for  an  adtive  and  penetrating  juice  emitted  from 
the  fame  part. 

This  fiery  drop  (as  in  the  cafe  of  other  poifonous  animals) 
puts  the  nervous  liquor  into  a  ferment  :  a  fever  enfues  :  the  fie- 
cretion  of  this  fluid  in  the  brain,  and  confequently  its  derivation 
into  the  organs,  is  irregular  :  the  impreflions  of  outward  ob¬ 
jects  upon  the  fpirits  fo  inflamed  affedt  too  fenfibly ;  nay,  with¬ 
out  the  adlion  of  thefe,  in  fuch  a  difturbed  ftate  of  the  ceco- 
nomy,  fpecies  or  images  are  prefented  to  the  mind,  which  pro¬ 
duce  fuitable,  that  is,  irregular  motions  in  the  body. 

More  will  be  faid  to  this  purpofe  in  the  following  Eflfay.  For 
the  prefent  it  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  thefe  reprefentations 
and  adtions  will  generally  be  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  patient ;  and  the  fpirits  will  be  hurried  to  thofe  parts,  to 
which  in  time  of  health  they  have  been  moft  frequently  deter¬ 
mined  :  and  every  one  knows  which  thefe  are  in  hot  countries 
and  conflitutions. 

It  will  perhaps  make  this  theory  probable,  to  confider  that 
Baglivi  g,  in  the  difledtion  of  a  rabbit,  killed  by  a  Tarantula, 
tound  the  fubftflance  of  the  brain,  near  the  origin  of  the  nerves, 
lightly  inflamed,  with  livid  fpots  here  and  there  j  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  extravafated  ferum  upon  the  brain  :  the  effedt  generally 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  flopped  by  a  fault  in  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  nervous  liquor. 

As  to  the  cure,  which  feems  almoft  ridiculous,  we  mufl  take 
notice,  that  the  patients  have  no  inclination  to  dance,  till  they 
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hear  the  mufic  :  being  defired  to  do  it,  they  anfwer,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  they  have  no  ftrength.  Their  flatting  up  therefore,  at 
the  firft  noife  of  the  inflrument,  is  of  a  piece  with  their  other 
actions  :  for  as  every  thing  from  without  has  too  great  an  effeCl 
on  the  nerves  and  their  difordered  fluid  ;  fo  founds,  which  for¬ 
merly  were  joined  to  this  exercife,  and  encouraged  it,  now 
excite  to  it  with  fury  and  violence.  And  the  benefit  of  it  is, 
that  the  continued  motions  of  the  limbs  produce  large  fweats, 
which,  by  carrying  off  the  inflammatory  particles,  abate  the  fe¬ 
ver  raifed  in  the  animal  fpirits. 

But  befides  this,  we  may  perhaps  allow  fomewhat  to  the 
determinate  force  and  particular  modulation  of  the  trembling 
percuflions  of  the  air,  made  by  the  mufical  chords  upon  the 
elaftic  fibres  in  the  brain  :  for  contractile  bodies  may  be  a&ed 
upon  by  one  certain  degree  of  motion  in  the  ambient  fluid, 
though  a  greater  degree  of  it,  differently  modified,  may  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  of  the  like  effeCt.  This  we  fee  in  the  common 
experiment  of  two  mufical  inftruments,  tuned  both  to  the  fame 
pitch  :  the  firings  of  the  one  being  flruck,  the  corrofpondent 
firings  of  the  other  will  found ;  and  yet  a  much  greater  motion 
of  the  air,  otherwife  agitated,  will  not  caufe  any  fenfible  vibra¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  chords.  And  alfo  by  a  trick  which  fome  have, 
of  finding  the  tone  or  note  peculiarly  belonging  to  any  large 
wine-glafs,  and  by  adapting  their  voice  exactly  to  that  tone, 
and  making  it  loud  and  lafling,  they  will  make  the  veffel,  firfl 
to  tremble,  and  then  burfl :  which  it  will  not  do,  if  their  voice 
be  but  a  little  either  too  low  or  too  high  \ 

Mr.  Boyle  relates  a  flory,  from  Scaliger,  of  a  knight  of  Gaf- 
conv,  whom  the  found  of  a  bag-pipe  would  unavoidably  force 
to  make  water ;  though  this  fecretion  is  regularly  made  by  the 
arbitrary  contraction  of  the  mufcle  of  the  bladder  J. 

h  Vid.  Morhofii  Stentor  YAAOKAAITHS.  Kilon.  1682.  1  Oflanguid 

and  unheeded  motions,  chap.  6. 
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This  makes  it  no  difficult  matter  to  conceive  the  reafon,  why 
different  perfons  infeded  with  this  venom,  require  often  for 
their  cure  a  different  kind  of  mafic  :  their  fibres  having  diffe¬ 
rent  tendons,  are  not  in  like  manner  aded  upon  by  the  fame 

vibrations.  .  .r  . 

The  obflinate  continuing  of  the  patients  in  this  exercife  is, 

in  a  great  mealhre,  owing  to  the  encouragement  of  the  by- 
itanders,  and  the  ftrong  opinion  they  have  of  being  benefited 

"Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  practice,  as  odd  and  irra¬ 
tional  :  for  mufic  was  anciently  very  much  made  ufe  of  to  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes ;  and  may  without  doubt  do  very  great  fervice, 
even  by  a  mechanical  force,  in  many  bad  diftempers  ;  particu¬ 
larly  in  fome  diforders  of  the  mind,  which  being  always  at¬ 
tended  with  irregular  hurries  of  the  lpirits,  may  be  quieted  by 
exciting  in  them  fuch  motions,  as  accompany  the  contrary  paf- 

Tis  plain  from  the  hiflory  of  king  Saul,  that  this  was  known 
in  very  early  days  among  the  Jews.  He  being  at  times  fe.zed 
with  fits  of  madnefs,  was  cured  this  way  *  :  for  the  evil  fpirit 
from  the  Lord,  I  fuppofe  (according  to  the  Jewiih  manner  of 
exprefling  extraordinary  incidents)  means  no  more  than  a  mani¬ 
acal  fury,  which  by  divine  judgment  he  at  certain  times  fell 

We  have  a  famous  teftimony  to  this  purpofe  in  Galen  ',  who 
tells  us,  “  that  iEfculapius  ufed  to  recover  thofe,  in  whom  vio- 
“  lent  metions  of  the  mind  had  induced  a  hot  temperament  of 
«  body,  by  melody  and  fongs.”  Pindar "  mentions  the  fame 
thing  :  and  indeed  from  hence  not  only  the  notion,  but  the  very 
name  of  charming  “  feems  to  have  taken  its  origin. 

Thus  Athenseus  relates,  that  Theophraftus  in  his  book  of  En- 
thufialm  fays  :  “  Ifchiadic  pains  are  cured,  if  any  one  footh  (or 


k  i  Sam.  chap.  16.  1  Sank.  tuenda’  lib'  *' 

thiw;.  Od^3*  wraiSws*  Vid,  ibid,  Scholia. 


cap.  8.  m  Py*~ 
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“  charm)  the  part  by  Phrygian  harmony  And  in  the  like 
allufive  fenfe  Caelius  Aurelianus  calls  this  pra&ice,  decantare  loca 
dolentia  ;  and  then  adds  by  way  of  explication,  that  “  the  pain 

is  mitigated  and  difcufifed  by  the  tremblings  and  palpitations 
“  of  the  part p.”  Which  feems  very  well  to  agree  with  what 
was  before  remarked,  concerning  the  mechanical  force  of  mu- 
lie  upon  the  elaftic  fibres  of  the  brain,  whereby  the  fpirits  be¬ 
ing  determined  to  the  parts  affected  excite  thofe  motions  in  them, 
which  produce  a  cure.  Befides,  as  Athenaeus  here  intimates,  the 
Phrygian  mufic  was  upon  a  pipe,  which  was  the  moil  vehement 
and  brifk  of  all  the  ancients  knew  fo  that  indeed  it  was  faid  to 
raife  thofe,  who  heard  it,  to  perfect  fury  and  madnefs  * :  and 
fuch  we  have  obferved  to  be  requifite  for  the  venom  of  the  Ta¬ 
rantula. 

Aulus  Gellius  r  not  only  relates  this  fame  cure  of  Ifchiadic 
ails  as  a  thing  notorious  enough ;  but  adds  befides  out  of  Theo- 
phraftus,  “  that  the  mufic  of  a  pipe  rightly  managed  healed  the 
u  bites  of  Vipers.” 

And  not  only  does  Apollonius  s  mention  the  cure  of  dif- 
tradlions  of  the  mind,  epilepfies,  and  feveral  other  difiempers 
this  fame  way  ;  but  Democritus  1  in  his  treatife  of  Plagues 
taught,  “  that  the  mufic  of  pipes  was  the  medicine  for  many  dif- 
“  eafes  f  ’  which  Thales  of  Crete  confirmed  by  his  practice  : 
for  when  fent  for  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  remove  from  them' 
the  peftilence,  he  did  it  by  the  help  of  mufic  u. 

All  which  inftances  evince  this  remedy  to  have  been  very  an¬ 
cient  in  many  cafes.  And  indeed  as  Caelius  Aurelianus  x  takes 
notice,  that  the  firfi:  ufe  of  it  was  aferibed  to  Pythagoras  him- 

0  Deipnofoph.  lib.  xiv.  p.  624*  ’l<T^nxxti;  Qxjkv v  xtocrtis  el  uxravh-rcroi  rt? 

t«  to*js  I*  fyvyir't  a^utiu.  r  Morb.  chronic,  lib.  v.  c.  r.  Quse  cum  faltum 

fumerent  palpitando,  difcufTo  dolore,  mitefeerent.  **  Vid.  Bartholin.  Dc 

tibiis  veter.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  r  No£L  Attiear.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  s  Hift. 

Mirabil.  *  Apud  Aul.  Gell.  loc.  citat.  Plurimis  hominum  morbis  medi- 

cinam  fuifle  incentiones  tibiarum.  u  Plutarc.  de  Mulica,  *  Loc. 

ante  cit. 
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felf,  fo  he  having  fettled  and  founded  his  fed  in  thofe  veiy  paits 
of  Italy,  which  are  the  country  of  the  Tarantula,  going  then 
under  the  name  of  Graecia  magna,  now  Calabria 3  it  is  not,  I 
think,  at  all  improbable,  that  he  might  have  been  the  author 
and  inventor  of  this  pradice  there,  which  has  continued  ever 
fince :  efpecially  fince  Jamblichus  affirms  y,  not  only  that  he 
made  ufe  of  mufic  in  phyfic,  but  particularly  that  he  found  out 
and  contrived  fome  harmonies  to  eafe  the  paffions  of  the  mind, 

and  others  for  the  cure  of  bites. 

To  this  ufeful  power  of  mufic  I  will  (to  confirm 'my  readm¬ 
its  upon  it)  add  a  remarkable  inftance  of  its  hurtful  effeds, 
even  in  a  brute  3  which  an  ingenious  gentleman  told  me  he  once 
faw.  A  player  on  a  fiddle  having  frequently  obferved,  that  a 
dog  in  the  room  was  always  fo  afteded  by  a  particular  note, 
as  to  howl,  and  fhew  great  uneafinefs  at  it  3  one  day,  for  expe¬ 
riment’s  fake,  continued  to  ftrike  the  fame  note  fo  long,  till  the 
fenfible  animal  fell  into  convulfions  and  died. 

To  conclude  with  the  Tarantula,  we  may  take  notice,  that, 
to  the  return  of  the  fymptoms  the  next  year,  that  is  owing  to  tne 
fame  exceffive  heat  in  thofe  months,  ading  again  upon  the 
fmall  remains  of  the  venomous  ferment.  Thus  Bartholin  7  re¬ 
lates  a  dory  of  a  melancholy  phyfician  at  Venice,  who  differed 
the  attacks  of  his  difeafe  only  during  the  Dog-days,  which  yearly 
ended  and  returned  with  them :  a  convincing  proof  how  great  a 
fhare  heat  has  in  all  thefe  cafes. 

y  De  Vit.  P)thagor.  cap.  25.  wgo?  0o>j9vr*x«T«U  ’  Hiflor^ 
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Of  the  MAD  DOG. 


H  E  terrible  effects  of  the  Poifon  from  the  bite  of  a  Mad 


A  Dog,  appear  after  fo  different  a  manner  in  different  fub- 
je£ts,  that  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  authors,  being  gene¬ 
rally  taken  from  fmgle  cafes,  are  very  different,  and  hardly  con- 
fiflent  with  one  another.  The  main  fymptom  indeed  they  all 
agree  in,  that  is,  what  they  call  (though  improperly)  the  hy¬ 
drophobia,  or  dread  of  water  :  but  the  diforders,  with  which 
this  is  attended,  are  related  fo  varioufly,  that  they  canTcarcely 
be  thought  to  belong  to  the  fame  kind  of  malady. 

I  fhall  therefore  firft  defcribe  the  hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  from 
obfervations  made  on  a  confiderable  number  of  patients  and 
then  inquire  into  the  reafons,  why  the  fatal  diftemper  commonly 
produced  by  it  fhews  itfelf  with  fo  much  variety,  and  appears, 
as  it  were,  difguifed  in  fome  cafes. 

The  wound  from  the  bite  of  a  Mad  Dog  differs  not  at  all 
from  that  made  by  a  common  bite,  and  is  as  eafily  healed :  and 
it  is  ufually  a  confiderable  time  before  any  bad  confequences  of 
it  appear.  There  are  inftances  where  thefe  have  been  deferred 
to  three,  four,  or  fix  months  nay,  fome  authors  fay,  to  a  year 
and  longer.  Galen  himfelf  faw  one  cafe  after  a  year  a ;  I  re¬ 
member  one  after  eleven  months  :  but  the  attack  is  generally 


3  Comment,  ii.  in  i  Prorrhet.  Hippocrat. 
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within  thirty  or  forty  days,  though  very  often  fooner,  fome- 

times  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  days,  in  young  fubjedts. 

The  firft  approaches  of  the  diftemper  generally  difcover  them- 
felves  after  this  manner.  A  pain  is  felt  in  the  part  which  was 
wounded,  which  by  degrees  fpreads  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  :  a  laflitude  follows  with  uneafinefs  in  all  the  limbs.  Then 
the  patient  grows  penfive  and  fad,  with  difturbed  and  unquiet 
fleeps,  complains  of  faintnefs  and  lownefs  of  fpirits,  particularly 
of  an  oppreffion  at  his  bread:.  His  pulfe  intermits,  his  nerves 
tremble,  he  has  cold  fweats,  a  great  naufea  and  ficknefs  at  flo- 
mach,  and  loaths  food  :  and  though  he  has  an  inward  heat  and 
third:,  and  defires  to  drink  ;  yet  he  fwallows  meat,  but  efpe- 
cially  liquors,  with  great  difficulty.  Thele  fymptoms  increafe, 
and  the  next  day,  from  the  great  uneafinefs  and  pain,  which 
he  finds  in  fw allowing,  he  conceives  fuch  an  averfion  to  liquids, 
that  at  the  firfl  fight  of  them  he  falls  into  convuliions  and  agonies, 
and  cannot  get  down  the  lead:  drop.  This  hydrophobia  has  always 
been  accounted  the  fured  dgn  and  mark  of  this  Poifon,  by 
which  it  is  didinguidied  from  all  other  difeafes ;  as  not  being 
obferved,  at  lead:  very  rarely,  in  any  other  cafe  whatfoever. 

At  this  time  a  fever  ufually  appears,  with  a  .quick  but  low 
pulfe,  without  the  lead:  deep,  a  hoarfe  voice,  a  gathering  of  froth 
in  the  mouth,  and  fpitting  out  of  this  upon  the  by-flanders  j 
univerfal  convuliions,  particularly  about  the  throat,  and  in  the 
mufculi  eredtores  penis,  whence  a  continued  priapifm  is  ob¬ 
ferved.  During  this  tragical  fcene,  which  always  proves  fatal 
in  about  two  days,  a  delirium  comes  on,  fometimes  with  mod: 
terrible  fymptoms  of  rage  and  fury,  and  attempts  of  doing  all 
poffible  nufchief  even  to  the  mod:  beloved  friends  and  relations j 
but  more  commonly  without  any  furor,  it  is  of  the  melancholy 
kind,  and  the  wretch  refigns  to  death,  and  prepares  for  it,  bids 
thofe  about  him  take  care  of  themfelves,  led:  he  fhould  do 
them  a  mifchief  j  and  begs  that  they  would  trouble  him  no 

more  : 
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more  :  and,  his  breath  growing  fhorter  and  fhorter,  he  expires 
in  convulfive  fits. 

Many  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  this  difeaft,  particularly 
Diofcorides,  Galen,  fEtius,  iEgineta ;  but  none  have  defcribed  it  fo 
largely  as  Cadius  Aurelianus b,  who,  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
phylicians,  (chiefly  Soranus,  of  the  methodic  fedt)  has  colledted, 
and  put  into  obfcure  bad  Latin,  all  the  fymptoms  of  it,  with 
great  pains  and  exadtnefs.  The  names  of  the  more  modern  au¬ 
thors  on  this  fubjedt  may  be  feen  colledted  by  that  diligent  ob- 
ferver,  Stalpart  Vander  Wiel  c,  to  which  may  be  added  the  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Lifter  d. 

It  will  afford  great  light  towards  the  knowledge  cf  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  abftrufe  difeafe,  to  remark  fome  odd  appearances  in 
the  progrefs  of  it :  which,  though  with  a  little  variety,  dif- 
cover  themfelves  in  a  greater  or  lefier  degree  in  all  the  unhappy 

patients. 

It  is  common  to  them  all,  that  they  can  ill  bear  the  impref- 
fion  of  objedts  upon  the  fenfes.  All  feeling  is  painful.  The 
flighted:  touch  or  rubbing  of  the  limbs  hurts.  The  lead  noife 
is  offenfive  :  and  the  opening  or  Abutting  of  a  door  affrights, 
as  if  the  houfe  was  falling.  The  eyes  fo  ill  bear  the  light,  that 
even  the  fight  of  any  thing  white  is  intolerable.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  inward  membranes  are  fo  tender,  that  they  cannot  fuffer 
their  natural  fenfation.  The  common  eoolnefs  of  frefh  air  is 
difagreeable  to  the  lungs  :  and  the  making  of  water  gives  un- 
eafinefs  and  grief  in  the  urinary  pafiages.  The  afpedt  is  difmal, 
either  frightful  with  tokens  of  rage  and  fury,  or  lamentable 
with  marks  of  moaning  and  defpair..  There  is  no  fleep  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fever  to  the  end. 

When  the  fymptoms  are  maniacal,  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles 
is  prodigious  :  thefe  adting  indeed  with  a  convulfive  force  fo 
great,  that  I  have  feen  a  cafe,  in  which  a  man  tied  down  in  bed. 

b  De  morbis  acutis,  lib,  iii,  c  Obfervat.  rarior,  Cent.  i.  Obi.  100, 

4  Exercit.  Medicinal. 
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with  ffrong  cords  broke  them  all  at  once  by  one  effort,  and 
immediately  died  paralytic  ;  as  if  all  the  fibres  of  the  body  had 
been  over-ftrained,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  their  violent  adtion. 

As  to  the  hydrophobia,  the  patient  at  firff  has  no  dread  ol 
water,  nor  any  averfion  to  liquors.  On  the  contrary,  he  fees 
them  with  pleafure :  being  thirfty  he  defires  drink ;  but  then 
foon  wonders,  what  fhould  be  the  realon,  that  he  is  not  able  to 
take  it.  He  contrives  ways  to  do  it,  by  endeavouring  to  fuck 
through  a  quill,  &c.  but  foon  cries  out :  It  is  impoffible.  When 
afked  why,  he  anfwers  :  It  will  not  go  down,  it  ffrangles  him, 
and  begs  to  be  excufed  trying  any  more. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  train  of  dreadful  events, 
we  muff  take  notice,  that  the  rabies  or  madnefs  in  a  Dog  is  the 
effedt  of  a  violent  fever ;  and  therefore  it  is  mod;  common  in 
exceffive  hot  weather,  though  fometimes  intenfe  cold  may  be 
tlje  caufe  of  it :  that  no  Dog  ever  fweats  ;  from  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  when  his  blood  is  in  a  ferment,  it  cannot,  as  in  other 
creatures,  difcharge  itfelf  upon  the  lurface  of  the  body  ;  and 
therefore  muff  of  neceffity  throw  out  a  great  many  faline  and 
adtive  particles  upon  thofe  parts,  where  there  is  the  moft  con- 
ffant  and  eafy  fecretion  :  and  fuch,  next  to  the  miliary  in  the 
Ikin  in  us,  are  the  falival  glands.  For  this  reafon  much  more 
fpittle  is  feparated  in  a  Dog,  when  mad,  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  that  very  frothy,  or  impregnated  with  hot  fubtile  parts. 

The  looks  of  a  Dog  in  this  condition  difcover  a  fever.  He 
runs  wildly  forward  panting,  fnaps  at  every  one  he  meets  :  his 
tongue  hangs  out  of  his  mouth  with  fiabber :  his  eyes  are  heavy, 
full  of  tears  :  he  takes  no  food  nor  drink.  In  diffedting  one, 
who  died  mad,  the  forepart  of  the  dura  mater  on  the  brain, 
about  an  inch  above  the  eye-brows,  was  found  inflamed  and 
even  ulcerated,  the  ulcerations  piercing  through  this  membrane, 
and  alfo  the  pia  mater :  and  upon  preflure  there  iffued  out  from 
the  finall  ulcers  a  thin  matter  tinged  with  blood. 

Now 
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Now  as  we  every  day  obferve,  that  what  is  thrown  out  from 
liquors  in  a  ferment,  is  capable  of  inducing  the  like  motion  in 
another  liquor  of  the  fame  kind,  when  duly  mixed  with  it ;  fo 
we  may  very  well  fuppofe  in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  the  faliva, 
which  is  itfelf  one  of  the  mod:  fermentative  juices  in  nature, 
being  turgid  with  fiery  faline  particles  thrown  into  it  out  of  the 
boiling  blood,  when  it  comes  by  means  of  a  wound  to  be  mixed 
with  the  nervous  liquor  in  another  animal,  muft  necefiarily  put 
it  into  violent  agitations,  in  the  nature  of  a  ferment,  (as  has 
been  explained  in  the  Introduction  :)  the  ccnfequence  of  which 
will  be,  all  the  effeCts  of  an  interrupted  fecretion  in  the  brain, 
and  difburbed  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  fever  with  a  delirium, 
convulfions,  &c. 

That  this  delirium  is  fometimes  maniacal,  fometimes  melan¬ 
cholic,  is  owing  to  the  different  temperament  and  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  inclined  more  to  pafiions  of  one  kind  or  the 
other.  As  we  fee  the  effeCts  of  drunkennefs  are  in  one  man 
good  humour,  mirth,  and  joy  ;  in  another,  ill-nature,  malice, 
and  rage ;  in  a  third,  a  mixture  of  ridiculous  and  extravagant 
aCtions :  and  all  from  the  fame  common  caufe,  raifing  natural 
difpofitions  to  a  higher  pitch.  And  we  muff  likewife  obferve, 
that  the  huntfmen  diflinguifh  in  Dogs  themfelves  two  kinds  of 
this  difeafe,  one  of  which  they  call  the  biting,  the  other,  the  fullen 
madnefs. 

In  fhort,  this  dilfemper  is  a  fever  of  that  kind,  in  which  the 
nervous  fluid  is  more  particularly  affeCted,  from  the  violent  aCtion 
of  an  extraneous  fiery  matter  mixed  with  it.  A  delirium  enfues, 
attended,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  body,  with  fymp- 
toms  either  of  fury  or  of  defpondency,  and  very  often  with  a 
mixture  of  both.  For  we  know  that  thefe  are  frequently  chang¬ 
ed,  and  fucceed  to  each  other :  a  mania  being  indeed  ufually  a 
heightened  melancholy;  that  is,  from  great  and  continued  low- 
nefs  of  fpirits,  apprehenfions  of  evil  increafe  more  and  more,  and 
the  imagination  is  poffefled  with  fpecies  of  things  moil  terrible 
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and  deffructive  :  upon  which  the  mind  is  necefiarily  determined 
to  actions,  which  by  the  conilant  order  of  nature  follow  upon 
fuch  reprefentations.  And  we  therefore  find,  that,  even  in  com¬ 
mon  fevers,  patients  will  fometimes  give  warning  of  their  grow¬ 
ing  furious :  that  is,  of  their  perception  of  frightful  images, 
which  will  of  courfe  unavoidably  hurry  the  mind  to  outragious 


efforts. 

But  the  hvdrophobia  (though  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be 
fo)  is  no  part  of  this  delirium :  as  will  appear  anon. 

From  the  defcription  we  have  given,  it  may,  I  think,  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  there  is  in  all  thefe  cafes  fome  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  with  too  great  a  tenfion  and  drinefs  of  the  nervous 
membranes,  and  too  much  elafficity  and  force  in  the  fluid,  with 
which  they  are  filled  :  that  by  this  they  have  acquired  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Yenfibility  ;  fo  that  the  ufual  impreflions  of  outward 
objedbs,  inftead  of  an  agreeable  feeling,  give  pain  and  uneafi- 
nefs  ;  and  inward  images  are  fo  ffrong  and  lively,  that  the  mind 
is  furprifed,  and  determines  the  fpirits  into  the  mufcular  organs 
with  an  irregular  impetus. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  the  diffedion  of  the  dead  bodies  generally 
difcover  the  veffels  in  the  brain  diftended,  the  finus  longitudinalis 
full  of  fluid  blood,  not  coagulated,  as  is  ufual  in  mod  other 
difeafes  of  the  head  :  the  brain  itfelf,  and  the  fpinal  marrow, 
drier  than  ordinary  :  the  pericardium  without  liquor  :  the  lungs 
loaded  :  the  arteries  full  of  blood,  very  fluid  and  hardly  con- 
crefcible  in  the  open  air  :  appearances  all,  which  fhew  the  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits  to  have  been  principally  affedted. 

The  hydrophobia,  we  faid,  is  no  part  of  the  delirium.  For 
the  patients,  being  feverifh  and  thirfly,  do  always  defire  drink, 
as  long  as  they  can  fwallow  it  :  at  laft  they  find  they  can  nei¬ 
ther  eat  nor  drink,  but  drinking  is  the  mod  difficult.  Now  the 
reafon  is  this.  This  fever  is  of  the  nervous  or  fpafmodic  kind  : 
all  the  nerves  are  drawn  into  cramps  ;  particularly  the  mufcles 
employed  in  deglutition  are  convulfed,  their  action  is  loff,  and  it 
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is  then  impoffible  to  get  any  thing  down.  To  afk  one  in  this 
condition  to  drink,  is  to  delire  him  to  choak  himfelf :  and  when 
he  has  found  this  to  be  lb,  he  dreads  the  fight  of  liquors  offered 
to  him,  as  much  as  he  would  a  knife  prefented  to  his  throat, 
and  flrives  to  keep  them  from  his  mouth.  Liquids  in  fuch  a 
ftate  are  fwallowed  with  more  difficulty  than  folids :  becaufe  the 
inflruments  of  deglutition  (which  are  principally,  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue,  the  hinder  part  of  the  palate,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  cefophagus)  can  more  effectually  embrace  and  ad 
with  their  joint  force  upon  folid,  than  upon  liquid  fubftances. 
And  befides  this,  the  epiglottis  (which  mufl  always  be  clofely 
ffiut  at  this  time)  is  more  powerfully  preffed  down  by  a  folid, 
than  by  a  liquid  body.  •  When  therefore  the  united  force  of 
thefe  parts  is  taken  away  by  convulfions,  fome  part  of  the  liquids 
will  Aide  down  into  the  afpera  arteria :  upon  which  a  fuffocation 
mufl  immediately  follow.  This  difeafe  therefore  ffiould  have 
been  called  A va-xotTuirortg,  a  difficulty  in  fwallowing ;  rather  than 
fT^c<po£/a,  a  dread  of  water. 

It  will  ferve  both  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  this  reafoning,  to 
take  notice,  that  there  are  other  diflempers  befides  this,  (and 
all  indeed  of  the  nervous  kind)  in  which  the  fame  frightful 
fymptom  is  fometimes  obferved.  Authors  e  have  remarked  it  in 
malignant  fevers  :  and  a  common  melancholy  has  been  feen  to 
end  fatally  in  it  f.  I  have  known  it,  in  the  height  of  a  violent 
hyfleric  diforder,  to  have  continued  for  many  hours,  till  the  con- 
vulfive  motions  in  the  throat  were  quieted  by  proper  medicines  : 
and  I  remember  a  cafe,  in  which  fits  of  a  palpitation  of  the  heart 
were  attended  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  it,  that  it  feemed  not  to 
differ  from  the  true  hydrophobia. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  this  bite 
has  been  followed  with  all  the  other  ufual  lymptoms,  even  to  a 
fatal  degree,  and  yet  no  hydrophobia  has  appeared.  A  learned 
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phyfician  has  allured  me,  that  in  Shropshire  he  faw  three  pa¬ 
tients  in  one  year,  who,  at  the  ordinary  time  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  days  after  the  wound,  all  fell  into  fuch  nervous  diforders 
as  have  been  defcribed,  a  fever,  delirium,  oppreffion  of  the 
breath,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  fpafms,  &c.  and  died  on  the 
third  day :  yet  none  of  them,  during  this  melancholy  fcene,  had 
any  difficulty  of  Swallowing,  or  fhewed  any  Signs  of  a  dread  of 
liquids. 

The  hydrophobia  therefore  is  only  a  local  convullion,  which, 
when  the  univerfal  feverifh  affedtion  of  the  nervous  SyStern  is 
come  to  the  height,  is  very  Seldom  abfent :  but  though  it  be, 
the  fpafms  of  all  the  other  parts  may  prove  mortal.  And  be- 
caufe  this  fever  of  the  fpirits  is  rarely  fo  violent  in  any  cafes,  ex¬ 
cept  the  bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,  as  to  produce  a  difficulty  of  Swal¬ 
lowing  ;  this  Symptom  has  been  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  that 
Poifon. 

Nothing  Seems  more  wonderful  in  this  whole  affair,  than  that 
the  venom  Should  as  it  were  lie  latent  in  the  body  fo  long  a 
time,  before  it  difcovers  itfelf.  Now  if,  as  has  been  Said,  the 
poifonous  Saliva  adts  upon  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  manner  of  a 
ferment,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  that  before  this  can  have  a 
fenfible  effedt,  it  muff  make  Some  alteration  in  the  more  folid 
fibres  of  the  brain,  by  inducing  perhaps  that  tenfion  and  drinefs 
of  the  membranes,  which  we  have  mentioned.  This  in  dif¬ 
ferent  constitutions  will  be  done  in  a  different  Space  of  time  : 
nay  it  may  fo  happen,  that  this  ferment  being  weak,  and  the 
constitution  Strong ,  no  visible  mifchief  may  enfue,  till  Some  ac¬ 
cidental  alteration  in  the  body  unluckily  gives  it  an  additional 
force  :  as  we  obferved  in  the  cafe  of  the  Tarantula,  how  far 
external  heat  promotes  the  delirium. 

And  therefore,  by  parity  of  reafon,  the  calamitous  Symptoms 
may  fometimes,  by  the  concurrence  of  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  be  unexpectedly  brought  on  in  lefs  time  than  any  above- 
mentioned. 
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We  experience  every  day  in  common  nervous  diftempers,  that 
the  return  and  violence  of  the  fits  depend  very  much  upon  the 
adtion  of  things  both  within  and  without.  We  may  add  to  this, 
that  in  fome  difeafes,  in  which  the  blood  itfelf  is  infedted,  and 
the  folid  parts,  even  the  bones,  corrupted,  the  Poifon  feems  to 
be  hid  a  confiderable  time,  while  it  is  working  in  the  body, 
before  its  laft  effedt  appears  :  as  particularly  in  venereal  cafes. 

Neither  will  it  feem  ftrange,  that  a  Poifon  fo  different  in  its 
force,  and  fo  alterable  by  many  circumftances,  fliould  in  fome 
fubjedts  produce  fymptoms  of  the  fame  convulfive  kind,  yet  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  hinder  deglutition :  and  thefe  too  only  at 
particular  times. 

A  foldier  of  a  ftrong  habit  of  body  came  to  me  not  long  fince, 
who  once  a  month  was  feized  with  a  great  anxiety,  palpata- 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  He  had  been 
bitten  by  a  Mad  Dog  about  fix  weeks  before  he  began  to  com¬ 
plain.  By  bleeding,  cold  bathing,  the  powder  of  lichen  with 
pepper,  and  volatile  medicines  during  the  oppreffion,  the  fits 
were  every  month  lefs  violent,  and  at  laft  quite  left  him. 

A  moft  remarkable  cafe  of  this  kind  was  communicated  to 
me  by  a  perfon  of  unqueftioned  veracity.  It  was  this.  A  gen¬ 
tlewoman  in  Yorkfhire,  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  was  bit 
by  a  Mad  Dog  in  the  fore-finger  :  about  a  month  after,  fhe  had 
a  pain  in  that  part,  which  fhot  up  to  the  ffioulder,  and  was 
thought  to  be  rheumatic.  This  pain  returned  every  month,  juft 
a  day  before  the  full  moon,  lading  generally  three  days.  After 
fifteen  months  fhe  fell  into  the  hydrophobia,  and  died  the  third 
day.  Her  friends  then  recolledted  the  bite  to  have  happened  fo 
long  before. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  thefe  cafes  I  am  convinced  is  of 
fome  weight.  The  manner  of  its  adtion  I  have  attempted  to 
explain  in  another  place  8 :  and  as  the  proofs  there  given  are 
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undeniable,  and  very  much  regard  the  nervous  fluid ;  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  the  fame  power  may  have  the  like  effect  in  a 
difeafe,  in  which  this  fluid  fufFers  more  remarkably  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  whatfoever. 

Looking  over  the  hiflories  of  the  many  patients  I  have  attend¬ 
ed  in  this  deplorable  condition,  I  obferve  about  one  half  of  the 
number  to  have  been  attacked  with  the  ipafms  preceding  the 
hydrophobia,  either  upon  the  full  moon,  01  the  day  befoie  it. 
And  where  this  is  only  an  influence  concurring  with  inward 
caufes  of  great  force,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed,  but  that  thofe 
fhould  often  prevail  without  this  external  afliftance. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  cure,  or  rather  the  means  of 
preventing  the  effe&s  of  this  terrible  Poifon.  For  all  authors 
agree,  that,  after  the  appearance  of  the  hydrophobia,  the  cafe 
is  almofl:  defperate  :  and  the  reafon  is  plain  from  the  defcription 
we  have  given  of  it,  a  difmal  foene  of  the  laft  ftruggles  and 
agonies  of  nature  yielding  up  to  the  enemy. 

The  firff  care  to  be  taken  is  of  the  wounded  part.  The  an¬ 
cient  phyficians  h,  who  are  followed  in  this  by  the  moderns  , 
advife,  where  the  place  will  admit  of  it,  to  enlarge  the  wound 
by  inciflon ;  to  apply  a  cupping  glafs ;  to  burn  it  with  a  hot 
iron  ;  and  to  keep  a  difcharge  from  the  ulcer  by  drawing  me¬ 
dicines  for  many  days. 

I  cannot  but  fay,  that  I  think  all  this  feverity  needlefs.  The 
deflgn  of  it  is  to  draw  out  the  Poifon  :  but  as  it  has  been  proved, 
that  this  immediately  affedts  the  nervous  liquor,  the  mifchief 
muft  have  taken  place,  before  applications  of  this  kind  can  be 

made. 

I  therefore  am  of  opinion,  (becaufe  it  may  however  be  of 
fome  forvice  to  have  a  continued  drain  from  the  part)  that  it 
will  be  fufflcient  to  enlarge  the  wound  a  little,  and  drefs  it  with 

t>  Vid.  Galen,  de  Th«r.  ad  Pif.  1.  i.  c.  16.  k  Taium  1.  vi.  c.  24.  k  Celfum, 
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Ung.  Bafilic.  nig.  adding  to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  Mercur. 
prsecip.  rub.  as  a  digedive. 

It  happens  in  mod;  cafes,  that  the  wound  being  fmall,  is  heal¬ 
ed  up  before  the  patient  feeks  for  help.  For  this  reafon,  and 
becaufe  it  is  of  no  great  confequence  whether  it  be  cured  or 
not,  in  the  paper  which  I  printed  and  difperfed  fome  years  lince, 
intitled,  A  certain  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,  I  took  no 
notice  of  any  outward  application  :  the  rather,  becaufe  I  thought, 
if  any  great  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  it,  it  might  frighten  thofe 
who  had  negledled  this  care  ;  and  lead  them  to  think,  that  the 
other  part  of  the  cure  would  not  be  effectual  without  it.  And 
I  can  fafely  affirm,  that  (whether  any  outward  application  was 
made  or  not)  I  have  never  known  this  method  to  fail  of  fuccefs, 
where  it  has  been  followed  before  the  hydrophobia  began  :  al¬ 
though  in  the  courfe  of  about  thirty  years  (befides  the  experi¬ 
ence  made  by  others,  both  in  town  and  country)  I  have  ufed 
it  a  thoufand  times.  I  have  often  wiffied,  that  I  knew  fo  cer¬ 
tain  a  remedy  in  any  other  difeafe :  I  ffiall  therefore  give  the 
reafons  of  this  method. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  particulars  of  it,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  mention  the  mod  conliderable  medicines,  which  have 
been  formerly  ufed  in  this  cafe :  for  it  will  hence  appear,  that 
the  like  intentions  have  been  purfued  in  all  times,  though  by 
different  ways. 

The  injudicious  jumbles  of  Theriaca’s,  fpecifie  antidotes,  &c. 
whether  old  or  new,  deferve  no  notice.  That  ridiculous  pre- 
fervative,  the  liver  of  the  Mad  Dog,  which  Pliny  fays  \  fhould 
be  eaten  rather  raw  than  boiled,  is  neither  good  food  nor  phy- 
fic.  Galen  1  obferved,  that  it  availed  nothing  :  and  I  remember 
to  have  feen  a  poor  boy  die  mad,  who  had  greedily  devoured  al- 
xnoft  the  whole  of  it. 

k  Hilt,  nat,  1,  xxix.  c.  5,  1  De  fimpl,  med.  facult.  1.  ii.  c.  1: 
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There  are  two  or  three  remedies  recommended,  I  think, 
upon  rational  grounds.  The  firft  is  the  Cineres  cancrorum  flu- 
viatilium,  allies  of  the  river  craw-fifh.  Thele  were  prepared 
by  burning  the  fifh  alive  upon  a  copper-plate,  with  a  fire  made 
of  the  cuttings  of  twigs  of  the  white  briony.  This  Galen  m 
avers  that  no  body  ever  made  ufe  of  without  fuccefs  :  and  be¬ 
fore  him  Diofcorides  n  allured,  that  it  is  a  medicine  which 
might  be  relied  on.  This  calcined  powder  was  given  in  large 
quantities,  viz.  a  good  fpoonful  or  two  every  day  for  forty  days, 
together;  either  alone,  or  rather  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of 
eentian  root  and  frankincenfe. 

O 

Another  medicine  is  the  Spongia  Cynorrhodi,  vel  Rofae  fyl- 
veftris,  the  fponge  of  the  dog-rofe,  which  is  fo  celebrated  an 
antidote  again!!  this  and  other  animal  poifons,  that  P.  Boccone  °, 
who  has  written  a  whole  difeourfe  upon  its  virtues,  tells  us,  it 
is  called  in  Sicily,  Sanatodos,  or  all-heal. 

Belides  thefe,  the  plant  alylfum  or  mad  wort  had  its  name 
given  it  by  the  ancients,  from  its  great  efficacy  again!!  this  mad- 
nefs.  This  was  of  two  forts,  one  defcribed  by  Diofcorides,  a 
fpecies  of  the  Leucoium,  the  other  by  Galen,  a  Marrubium  p. 
To  thefe  may  be  added  garlick,  agrimony,  and  oxylapathum. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  thefe  remedies  are  powerful 
diuretics  ;  the  two  firft  of  the  animal,  the  laft  of  the  vegetable 
kind.  For,  as  Mr.  Ray  q  has  obferved,  the  fponge  of  the  Cy- 
norrhodon  is  an  excrefcence  formed  upon  the  plant,  as  galls  are 
upon  the  oak.  If  it  be  cut,  ’tis  found  full  of  white  worms,  be¬ 
ing  the  nel!  of  thefe  infe&s  ;  which  lodging  here  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  do  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  turn  to  flies  and  quit  their 
quarters. 

All  infecls  abound  with  a  diuretic  lalt :  but  as  Cantharides  do 
fo  more  than  any  others,  therefore  the  learned  Baccius  r  goes 
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farther,  and,  from  the  authority  of  Rhazes  and  Joannes  Damai- 
cenus,  advifes  to  give  thele  in  fubflance  for  many  days  together. 
The  preparation  of  this  antidote  (fo  he  calls  it)  is  by  infilling 
the  flies  in  four  butter-milk  twenty-four  hours,  then  drying 
them,  and  with  the  flour  of  lentils  and  wine  making  them  up 
into  troches  of  a  fcruple  weight,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken 
every  day  :  by  which  means  he  allures  us,  that  though  the  pa¬ 
tient  make  bloody  urine,  yet  that  milk  largely  drank  will  abate 
that  fymptom,  and  that  the  Hydrophobia  will  be  happily  pre¬ 
vented.  Boccone  likewife  informs  us,  that  in  Upper  Hungary 
they  give  in  this  cafe  live  Cantharides  in  one  dofe  to  men,  and  to 
beaffs  a  greater  quantity  s. 

I  mult  add,  that  Astius £,  who  has  collected  all  the  medicines 
he  could  from  the  old  phyficians,  affirms,  that  himfelf  knew  an 
old  man,  who  cured  thofe,  who  were  bit,  with  common  forrel 
only.  He  walhed  the  wound  with  a  decodtion  of  this  herb, 
and  laid  it  on  as  a  cataplafm,  and  gave  it  in  drink  :  by  this  means, 
the  patient  made  a  great  quantity  of  turbid  urine. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  furelt  remedies  in  all  ages 
againft  this  venom  have  been  fuch,  as  provoke  a  great  difcharge 
by  urine.  Reflecting  upon  this,  I  thought  it  mult  be  right  to 
give  to  the  public  a  courfe  ealily  to  be  purfued,  which  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  fever  for  a  long  time  after  the  bite,  and  conflantly 
promoting  this  evacuation,  might  fecure  the  patient  from  danger. 
The  method  is  this. 

i(  Let  the  patient  be  blooded  at  the  arm  nine  or  ten  ounces. 
“  Take  of  the  herb,  called  in  Latin  Lichen  cinereus  terreftris, 
“  in  Englifh  Afh-coloured  ground  liverwort,  cleaned,  dried,  and 
“  powdered,  half  an  ounce.  Of  black  pepper  powrdered,  two 
“  drachms.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder 
i(  into  four  dofes,  one  of  which  mult  be  taken  every  morning, 

1  Lib,  vi,  c.  24. 
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falling,  for  four  mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  a  pint  of  cow  s 
milk  warm.  After  theie  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muft  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a  cold  fpring,  or  river,  every 
morning  failing,  for  a  month  :  he  muft  be  dipt  all  over  but 
not  ftav  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer  than  half  a 
minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he  muft  go 

in  three  times  a  week  for  a  fortnight  l°ng-r-  r 

This  powder  was  firft  publiihed  in  the  Plnlofophical  Trani- 
aftions  ",  from  Mr.  Dampier,  in  whofe  family  it  had  been  kept 
as  a  fecret  many  years  :  and  in  the  year  1721,  it  was,  at  my  de- 
iire,  put  into  the  Pharmacop.  Lond.  by  the  name  of  Pulvis  anti¬ 
cs  I  afterwards  made  this  alteration  only,  of  putting  two 
parts'  of  Lichen  to  one  of  pepper,  inftead  of  equal  parts  becaufe 
I  thought  it  too  hot :  and  whereas  but  two  or  three  dofes  o  1 
were  formerly  given,  I  repeated  it  four  days.  . 

The  Lichen,  like  thofe  already  mentioned,  is  a  warm  diure¬ 
tic'  the  pepper  is  added,  I  fuppofe,  to  make  it  more  agreeable 

to  the  ftomach  :  for  it  is  diftafteful  and  naufeous.  _ 

This  plant  *  is  fo  remarkable  for  its  virtue,  that  it  may  not 

be  amifs  to  give  a  defcription  of  it. 

Mr.  Ray,  fo  far  as  I  can  find,  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  d,f- 

tinft  account  of  it  %  reckoning  it  among  the  Lichens.  Our 
great  botanift,  Dr.  Dillenius,  has  lately  more  exaftly  described 
it  *  and  put  it  into  the  tribe  of  the  moffes,  calling  it  Liche¬ 
noides  digitatum  cinereum,  Ladtucs  folds  finuofis.  It  appears 
indeed  to  be  of  a  fubftance  between  a  fungus  and  a  mufcus,  loft, 
fponsry  and  lanuginous.  It  grows  clofe  to  the  ground,  chiefly 
on  heaths,  and  in  woody,  (hady  places,  near  the  roots  and  Humps 
of  trees ;  which  being  commonly  covered  with  creeping,  molly 
herbs,  it  Hicks  to  them  when  it  is  gathered. 


•  N°  237. 

167c*  &  Hift.Pbat. 


*  Vid.  Tab.  iv.  7  Catal.  Plant.  Angl.  ann. 

1  Hift.  Mufcorum,  pag.  2C«. 
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It  is  found  in  all  countries,  and  from  America  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  brought  over  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

The  leaves  when  young  are  final],  but  grow  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  breadth,  divided  into  fe- 
veral  legmen ts.  They  are  fometimes  fingle,  fopae times  lying 
upon  one  another.  At  their  extremities  they  produce  little  hard, 
oblong  bodies,  which  the  betanifits  call  Pelts,  and  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  ieminal  capfuls?.  The  leaves,  when  dry,  are  a  in- 
coloured,  darker  on  the  upper  part ;  on  the  under,  lighter. 
Frequent  veins  are  oblerved  along  them,  from  which  here  and 
there  run  Imall  white  hbres  into  the  earth,  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

It  is  found  at  all  times  of  the  year,  efpecia'ly  after  rainy  lea- 
ions,  that  is,  from  autumn  to  winter  :  and  therefore,  as  being 
in  its  freiheft  vigour,  bt  ihould  always  be  gathered  about  that 
time. 

I  have  alio  examined  it  by  diftillation  ;  by  which  four  ounces 
of  it  yielded,  of  an  acid  water  one  ounce,  five  drachms,  one 
fcruple,  and  two  grains ;  of  oil  heavier  than  water,  two  drachms, 
one  fcruple,  lixteen  grains;  of  coal  containing  fixt  lalt,  one  ounce, 
two  drachms,  one  fcruple,  eleven  grains. 

But  I  proceed  in  the  cure.  To  make  this  more  effectual,  I 
added  the  ufe  of  cold  bathing,  which  had  never  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  manner  before.  The  ancients,  as  I  fhall  obierve 
prefently,  never  applied  it  till  the  Hydrophobia  appeared  ;  and 
the  common  practice  among  us  of  fending  the  patient  to  the 
neareft  fait- water,  as  loon  as  may  be,  and  there  only  to  dip  him 
all  over  twice  or  thrice,  it  is  plain,  cannot  avail  much  to  the 
prevention  of  a  difeale,  which  will  not  appear  till  about  a  month 
after ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  continued  for  fo  long  a  time, 
it  any  advantage  is  to  be  expefled  from  it :  and  I  have  indeed 
known  many  to  have  died  raving,  who  had  undergone  this  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  preffure  of  the  water  upon  the  lurlace  o:  the 
body,  and  the  conibidion  the  cold  makes  upon  the  fibres  or 
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the  (kin  and  the  fmall  tubes,  which  produce  the  good  effedr. 
The  dildenfion  of  the  veflels  by  the  fermenting  humours  is  here¬ 
by  repreffed,  and  a  flux  of  urine  promoted  for  fo  many  days, 
that  all  danger  of  the  nervous  fever,  the  confequent  of  the  in¬ 
filled  Poifon,  is  quite  over.  And  if  it  fhould  be  thought  that 
falt-water,  being  heavier  than  frefh,  will  prefs  more  this  dif¬ 
ference,  in  two  or  three  immerflons  only,  can  be  but  of  fmall 
moment,  and  is  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  greater  coldnefs 
of  fprings  (which  are  ufually  chofen  for  this  purpofe)  than  is 
felt  in  the  fea. 

Thus  I  have  made  plunging  into  water  effedual  in  prevent¬ 
ing  this  dileafe,  without  the  danger  of  drowning  :  whereas  the 
ancients  pradifed  the  fame  to  remove  it  when  it  appeared,  with 
fome  degree  at  leaf  of  this  hazard.  ForCelfus%  who  feems 
flrf  to  have  mentioned  it,  and  fays  it  is  the  only  remedy,  ad- 
vifes,  if  the  patient  can’t  fwim,  to  let  him  be  kept  under  wa¬ 
ter,  that  he  may  fwallow  it  ;  and  then  at  times  be  lifted  out 
of  it  :  if  he  can  fwim,  to  hold  him  under  by  force,  that  he 
may  drink  whether  he  will  or  not.  This  in  fhort  is  drowning 
and  recovering  by  turns.  And  I  make  no  quefion,  but  fo  bold 
a  pra#  ice  was  grounded  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek  phyfl- 
cians,  from  whofe  rich  fores  this  Latin  author  has  extra# ed,  and 
digefed  into  a  fmall  compafs,  the  bef  fyf  em  that  ever  was  com- 
pofed  of  medicine. 

However  it  be,  the  famous  Van  Helmont  \  in  the  beginning 
of  the  laf  century,  having  obferved  the  great  effeds  of  this 
practice  in  Flanders,  recommended  it  in  a  very  f  rong  manner. 
He  faw  an  old  man  in  the  Hydrophobia,  cured  by  fubmerflon  in 

*  Unicum  remedium  eft,  nec  opinantem  in  pifcinam  non  ante  ei  provifam  proji- 
cere,  2c,  ft  natandi  fcientiam  non  habet,  modo  merfum  bibere  pati,  modo  attollere  ; 
ft  habet,  interdum  deprimere,  ut  invitus  quoque  aqua  fatietur  :  ftc  enim  ftmul  &  ft- 
tis,  &  aquse  metus  tollitur.  Lib.  v.  cap.  27. 

*  Ortus  Medicin.  Demens  idea. 
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falt-water.  He  was  firft  held  under  the  water  about  four  minutes, 
then  taken  out,  and  dipped  again  twice  more,  each  time  about  a- 
minute.  When  he  was  taken  out,  he  really  thought  him  quite 
dead  y  but  being  kept  warm,  and  laid  over  a  barrel,  he  vomited 
up  the  water  he  had  fwallowed,  and  recovered  both  his  life  and 
right  fenfes. 

He  relates  another  remarkable  flory  of  the  cure  of  the  com¬ 
mon  mania,  by  being  drowned  in  frefh  water ;  and  from  this 
rightly  concludes,  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  cafe,  whe¬ 
ther  the  water  be  fait  or  frefh.  He  juftly  remarks,  that  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  give  over  for  dead  thofe  who  are 
drowned  l  adding  two  remarkable  inflances  of  perfons  who  were 
brought  to  life,  after  they  had  lain  under  water  half  an  hour. 
And  to  this  purpofe  I  remember,  that  an  ingenious  phyfician  told 
me,  that  he  had,  not  long  fince,  in  the  country,  happened  to 
fave  a  man  from  the  grave,  who  having  been  funk  in  a  river 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  was  judged  to  be  pad;  all  hopes  of 
recovery. 

There  are  many  accounts  upon  record  of  thofe,  who  after 
having  been  drowned  many  hours  have  been  brought  to  life  c. 
This  fhould  certainly  encourage  the  ufe  of  all  means  upon  fuch. 
accidents,  efpecially  fince  the  trial  is  not  difficult.  The  firft  ftep 
fhould  be,  to  blow  up  the  fmoak  of  tobacco  into  the  inteflines 
then  to  warm  the  body  by  fhaking  and  rolling  it  about,  and  rub¬ 
bing  it  with  warm  cloaths  in  bed  :  in  a  word,  to  put  the  blood 
into  motion  by  all  manner  of  ways  y  and  not  to  be  difcouraged, 
though  no  figns  of  life  fhould  be  difcovered  after  an  hour  or  two 
fpent  in  this  good  work  :  towards  the  latter  end  of  which  vo¬ 
latile  fpirits  and  falts  may  have  a  good  effeft.  Neither  fhould 
bleeding  be  omitted,  when  the  blood  is  become  warm  enough  to. 
drop  out  of  the  veins. 


c  Vid.  DifTertauon  fur  1’Incertitude  des  fignes  de  la  inert.  Paris,  1742. 
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But  to  return  from  this  (I  think  ufeful)  digrefiion  to  the  Hy¬ 
drophobia,  I  muft  obferve,  that  if  fubmerfion  in  this  way  be  put 
in  practice,  it  ought  to  be  done  upon  the  very  firft  figns  of  the 
fymptom,  before  the  fever  is  come  to  its  heighth.  For  when 
it  is  fo,  there  will  not  be  natural  ftrength  to  overcome  the  (hock: 
and  I  have  always  found,  that  at  this  time  even  common  bath¬ 
ing  has  proved  hurtful. 

But  experiments  of  this  kind  are  perhaps  rather  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  than  injoined  by  phyficians,  for  their  own  fakes  ;  though  it 
is  certain,  that  cures  more  dangerous  than  this  are  every  day  di- 
refted  :  but  that  is  generally  in  cafes,  where  it  cannot  fo  evi¬ 
dently  be  known,  whether  the  patient  dies  by  the  remedy  or  by 
the  difeafe.  In  fuch  kind  of  attempts,  the  danger  from  the  trial 
is  to  be  weighed  againft  that  from  the  difeafe  :  if  this  out-weighs, 
it  is  not  only  reafonable  but  merciful,  “  even  with  a  kind  of 
“  rafhnefs,  as  Celfus  fome where  expreffes  it,  to  fnatch  an  op- 
“  portunity  of  doing  good  d.” 

At  lead:  there  is  more  humanity  in  fuch  proceeding,  than  in 
ftiflincr  a  miferable  wretch  between  two  feather-beds  :  which,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  is  the  practice  in  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  and  fometimes  in  our  own. 

But  the  greateft  comfort  is,  that  at  any  time  before  this  fcene 
of  horror  opens,  fimple  immerfion  without  drowning  will  prove 
effectual.  For  though  it  is  bed  to  begin  the  method  prefcribed, 
as  foon  after  the  accident  as  it  can  be  done ;  yet  where  it  has 
been  negledted,  even  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  calamity  might 
be  expected,  (as  was  judged  from  the  beginning  anxiety  and 
oppreffion  of  the  fpirits)  the  fuccefs  has  been  the  fame. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjedt,  I  muft  take  notice,  (as  I  have  hinted 
from  Van  Helmont)  that  this  adtion  of  cold  water  upon  the  body, 
by  preflure  and  conftridtion,  makes  it  of  fingular  fervice  in  the 

d  Cum  quadam  temeritate  medicamenta  arripere  oportet. 
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cure  not  only  of  acute,  but  alfo  of  chronical  deliria.  Dodor 
Willis  e  relates  a  very  remarkable  flory  of  a  luily  young  woman, 
who,  having  been  raving  mad  feven  or  eight  days,  was  by  his 
order  carried  abroad  at  midnight,  and  thrown  naked  into  a  river, 
where  (he  fwam  about  without  help  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  and  taken  out  was  put  to  bed,  fell  into  a -deep  and 
large  lweats,  and  recovered  without  the  help  of  any  other 
remedy. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  inftances  of  this  kind.  Our  phyfi- 
cians,  who  are  moft  converfant  in  the  cure  of  thefe  maladies, 
find  by  daily  experience,  that  this  pradice  has  a  very  confider- 
able  fhare  not  only  in  recovering  their  patients,  but  alfo  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  relapfe  into  the  fame  mifery. 

I  am  therefore  forry  to  read  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions f, 
a  remark  of  a  learned  gentleman,  who,  upon  my  recommend¬ 
ing  cold  bathing,  propofes  rather  the  ufe  of  the  hot  bath  :  be- 
caule  “  a  cold  bath,  he  fays,  fhuts  the  pores,  as  a  warm  one 
“  opens  them.”  Surely  he  fhould  have  known,  that  the  {hut¬ 
ting  of  the  pores  by  a  fhort  cold  immerfion,  is  naturally  followed 
by  a  glowing  warmth,  which  relaxes  and  opens  them  5  and  by 
this  means  promotes  perfpiration,  without  the  diflenfion  of  the 
veffels  by  an  inflammatory  heat.  I  am  afraid  no  bathing,  whe¬ 
ther  hot  or  cold,  would  clear  a  head  polTefied  with  fuch  imme- 
chanical  notions. 

To  fay  no  more,  whoever  has  rightly  confidered  the  Bellinian 
theory  of  melancholy  and  maniacal  diflempers  g,  will  eafily  fee  the 
reafon  of  the  furp riling  effeds  of  this  fafe  and  eafy  application, 
in  difpelling  the  greateft  calamity,  to  which  mankind  is  liable. 

As  to  all  other  ways  of  curing  the  Hydrophobia,  I  own  I 
have  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  find  any  fuccefs  from  the  many  I 

*  De  Anima  brutorum,  part,  partholog.  cap.  x.  de  delirio  &  phrenitide.  fjst° 
443.  8  Vid,  Beilin.  Demorbis  capitis, 
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have  tried.  Bathing,  at  this  time,  is  ineffectual.  I  have  taken 
away  large  quantities  of  blood;  have  given  opiates  every  three  or 
four  hours  ;  tried  volatile  ialts,  affa  fcetida,  the  rad.  valerian,  fylv. 
with  other  antiepileptjcs,  in  large  dofes  ;  as  alfo  die  famous 
Indian  remedy,  tnufk  and  cinnabar  ;  laid  on  buffering  plaiffers ; 
cooled  with  nitre  and  emulfions  of  barley-water,  &c.  All  has 
been  in  vain,  becaufe  too  late.  And  what  is  ff ill  more  difcou- 
raging  is,  that  though  fometimes  I  have  conquered  the  terrible 
fymptom,  and  brought  the  patient  to  drink  freely ;  yet  he  has 
died  in  twenty-four  hours  with  a  fever  and  convulfions  :  a  plain 
proof  of  what  we  have  faid  of  the  manner,  in  which  this  Poil'on 
operates. 

However,  nothing  is  to  be  omitted  to  the  laff,  be  the  pro- 
fpeCt  never  fo  bad  :  becaufe  that  may  fucceed  in  one  patient, 
which  has  not  in  a  hundred.  I  have  by  me  a  letter  from  the 
learned  Dr.  Boerhaave,  in  which,  with  his  ufual  exaCtnefs  and 
judgment,  he  relates  two  cafes  of  the  Hydrophobia.  In  the  firff, 
according  to  the  method  mentioned  in  the  Hiffory  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris  h,  he  ordered  buckets  of  cold  water  to  be 
poured,  for  a  confiderable  time,  upon  the  patient’s  head ;  and  a 
clyffer,  of  warm  water,  .  oxymel  fimplex,  and  fea-falt,  to  be  in¬ 
jected  every  four  hours.  By  thefe  means  he  was  brought  to 
drink  freely  of  fmall  beer,  and  a  decoCtion  of  marfh-mallow 
leaves,  elder-flowers,  and  tamarinds  :  but  notwithffanding  thefe 
hopes,  he  died  convulfed,  yet  calm  and  in  his  fenfes,  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  other  cafe  had  a  more  happy  event :  for  though  the 
dread  of  liquids  was  attended  with  foaming,  roaring,  and  the 
moft  mifehievous  rage ;  yet  by  large  dofes  of  nitre,  (to  which 
laudanum  and  diacodium  were  fometimes  added) ;  by  cooling 
the  head  continually  with  vinegar  and  rofe-water ;  bathing  the 

h  Ann.  i  699,  pag.  49. 
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feet  for  one  hour,  every  night  and  morning,  in  warm  water  and 
vinegar,  with  fait ;  keeping  the  body  open  by  tamarinds,  fyrup 
of  violets,  and  frequent  clyfters  of  water  and  nitre  ;  and  laflly, 
eating  almofi:  conftantly  lemons  with  a  little  fugar;  the  poor 
wretch  was^moft  perfectly  recovered. 

But  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of  all  thefe  things  was 
entered  upon  four  days  before  the  dread  of  water  began  •  by 
which  means  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  was,  without  doubt, 
very  much  abated  :  and  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe,  from 
what  I  have  experienced,  (as  I  have  already  faid)  that  the  me¬ 
thod,  I  have  recommended,  would  at  that  time  even  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  calamity.  1 ' " 

To  conclude,  if  any  relief  could  be  expe&ed  in  this  defperate 
flate,  I  think  it  would  be  from  large  bleeding,  even  ad  animi 
deliquium,  before  the  fibres  of  the  membranes  and  veiTels  have 
loft  their  natural  force  by  convuliions ;  nitrous  medicines ;  and 
plentiful  diluting  with  cooling  fubacid  liquors.  But  after  all,  it 
will  generally  happen,  that  (as  the  Greeks  faid  upon  deplorable 
cafes)  “  Death  will  be  the  phyfician  that  cures  *.** 

1  ’iaTfoj  iurui  §uvxt;&,  •'« 
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ESSAY 


Of  POISONOUS  MINERALS 

and  PLANTS. 


THOUGH  there  be  a  great  variety  of  internal  Poifons,  as 
well  mineral  as  vegetable,  yet  they  all  manifeftly  agree 
in  their  primary  effects  and  manner  of  operation ;  which  (as  is 
explained  in  the  Introduction)  are  fomewhat  analogous  to  the 
mifchief  from  venomous  bites  or  flings  :  the  main  difference  ly¬ 
ing  in  this,  that  in  the  one  wounds  are  made  outwaidly,  in  the 
other  inwardly,  that  is,  in  the  flomach  and  bowels  -y  but  in  both 
cafes,  the  animal  ceconomy  fuffers  in  much  the  fame  way. 

««  Poifonous  medicines,  fays  Diofcorides,  are  many  •,  but  the 
“  alterations  made  by  them  in  the  body  common,  and  but 
“  few  a.” 

Of  all  this  kind,  thofe  of  a  mineral  nature  are  the  mofl  vio¬ 
lent  and  deadly,  the  greater  gravity  and  foiidity  of  their  parts 
eiving  to  thefe  a  force  and  action  furpading  the  mifchief  of  ve¬ 
getable  juices.  And  therefore  whereas  noxious  plants  vary  their 
effects  in  different  creatures,  fo  as  to  prove  harmlefs,  nay  per¬ 
haps  beneficial  and  nutritive  to  fome,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved  b ,  the  flrength  of  the  flomach  in  thefe  animals  being 


a  IW*«  yaq  T«  fawn?*  (px^UKCc,  K oucu  ft  k,  i  «n> eci  l|  ulruv  ym^ca  fteMvuf. 

Alexiph.  p.  399.  b  See  the  Introduction.  . 
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fufHcient  to  conquer  and  divide  fuch  corrofive  fubftances,  and 
their  blood  perhaps  requiring  to  be  recruited  by  fuch  warm 
and  adtive  particles ;  a  mineral  malignity  is  not,  at  lead:  fo  far 
as  we  know,  conquerable  by  any,  but  becomes  univerfally  hurt¬ 
ful  and  definitive. 

We  fhall  here  give  the  firft  place  to  Mercury  fublimate. 

This  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  quickfilver  with  common 
fait.  For,  though  it  is  always  prepared  with  nitre  and  vitriol 
added  to  the  fait,  in  different  ways,  the  bell  of  which  is  that 
defcribed  by  Tachenius  c ;  yet  neither  of  thefe  enter  into  the 
compofition,  ferving  only  to  facilitate  the  work',  (which  they  do 
by  uniting  with  the  alcaline  parts  of  the  fait,  and  thus  freeing 
its  acid  from  them :)  as  abundantly  appears  from  this  experi¬ 
ment,  that  Mercury  fublimed  with  the  fame  proportion  of  nitre 
and  vitriol,  without  fait,  neither  receives  any  increafe  of  its 
weight,  nor  acquires  any  malignant  quality. 

The  eftets  of  this  Poifon,  when  taken,  are  violent  griping 
pains,  with  a  diftenfion  of  the  belly  ;  vomiting  of  a  flimy, 
frothy  matter,  fometimes  mixed  with  blood,  and  ftools  of  the 
fame  ;  an  intolerable  heat  and  third:,  with  cold  fweats,  trem¬ 
blings,  convulfions,  &c.  as  will  appear  from  the  following  hif- 
tory  d. 

To  a  large  dog  was  given  a  drachm  of  Mercury  fublimate, 
mixt  with  a  little  bread.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  fell 
into  terrible  vomitings,  cafting  up  frequently  a  vifcid,  frothy 
mucus,  every  time  more  and  more  bloody,  and  purged  the  fame 
downward :  till  tired  and  fpent  with  this  hard  fervice,  he  lay 
down  quietly  as  it  were  to  deep,  but  died  the  next  morning. 

The  abdomen  being  opened,  a  great  quantity  of  extravafated 
blood  was  found  between  the  liver  and  ftomach,  and  between 
the  duplicature  of  the  omentum  about  the  ftomach ;  the  guts 
as  well  as  the  ftomach  were  diftended,  and  full  of  a  frothy 

Hippocrates  chymic.  cap.  xxiv.  *  Wepfer  De  cicut.  aquatic,  pag.  300. 
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bloody  mucus  :  on  the  outfide  they  were  of  a  livid  colour,  v/ithin 
all  over  red,  and  inflamed  down  to  the  very  rettuin.  The  fibrous 
coat  of  the  ftomach  being  taken  off,  between  that  and  the  ner¬ 
vous  one,  grumous  blood  was  found  in  feveral  places  :  the  like 
was  difcovered  here  and  there  in  the  inteftines  between  the  fame 
coats. 

The  fame  fymptoms  with  thefe,  and  manifeft  figns  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  corrofion  followed  with  ulcers  in  the  bowels,  Baccius  t  ob- 
ferved  in  a  young  man  poiloned  by  fublimate,  mixt  with  his 
meat. 

What  we  are  here  chiefly  to  examine  is,  how  from  ingre¬ 
dients  fingly  innocent  and  harmlefs,  fo  mifchievous  a  compound 
can  refult :  for  as  the  cafe  is  very  plain  with  refpedt  to  fait,  fo  is 
it  likewife  now  notorious  enough,  that  quick-filver  itfelf,  which 
the  ancients,  Diofcorides,  Galen,  Pliny,  &c.  have  unjuftly  ranked 
among  Poifons,  is  in  many  difeafes,  inwardly  taken,  of  very  fafe 
and  beneficial  ufe  ;  and  that  not  only  when  difguifed  with  ful- 
phur,  fugar,  &c.  but  crude,  without  any  corre&ion,  or  vainly 
pretended  mortification. 

This  the  Arabian  phyficians  firft  gave  the  hint  of  :  Avicen f 
having  obferved,  that  “  they,  who  drink  it  in  a  large  quantity, 
“  receive  no  hurt  5  its  weight  making  a  free  paftage  through 
“  the  body.”  This  was  encouragement  enough  for  the  practice 
of  giving  whole  pounds  of  it  in  the  Iliac  paflion  :  which  is  often¬ 
times  done  with  good  fuccefs,  without  any  frightful  fymptom 
accompanying  the  advantage  received  from  its  ponderofity. 

Afterwards  it  plainly  appeared  that  this  mineral,  either  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly,  or  taken  inwardly,  though  not  in  fo  great  a 
dofe  as  could  immediately  force  its  way  through  the  inteftines, 
even  when  it  was  lodged  for  fome  time  in  this  or  that  part,  was 
not  at  all  hurtful  by  any  corrofive  or  malignant  quality. 

e  DeVenen.  pag.  21.  r  Can.  Medic.  1.  iv.  Fen.  6.  Argentum  vivum 

plurimum  qui  bibunt,  non  lceduntur  eo  :  egreditur  enim  cum  difpofitione  fua  per  in- 
feriorem  regionem. 

I  re- 
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I  remember,  that  I  once  found  fome  quantity  of  it  in  the 
perineum  of  a  fubjedt  taken  from  the  gallows  for  a  difledtion, 
(whofe  rotten  bones  dilcovered  what  difeafe  had  required  the  ufe 
of  it,  and  that,  I  fuppofe,  by  undtion)  without  any  marks  of 
corrofion  of  the  part,  where  it  was  colledted. 

And  Fallopius g,  Brafavolus  h,  with  others  of  great  note,  con¬ 
firmed  its  harmlefs  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  the  worms,  not  only 
in  adult  perfons,  but  even  in  the  more  tender  conRitutions  of 
children. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  cafes,  in  which  good  fervice  may  be 
had  from  this  weighty  fluid.  He  that  rightly  confiders  the  Rate 
of  the  animal  ceconomy,  the  various  alterations  it  fuffers  from 
the  Ragnation  of  its  more  vifcid  juices  in  the  fmalleR  canals, 
and  how  much  the  impulfe  and  force  of  the  circulating  blood, 
by  which  obRrudtions  are  to  be  removed,  muR  be  increafed  by 
its  carrying  along  with  it  fuch  particles  as  the  mercurial  glo- 
buli  ;  will  perhaps  fee  good  reafon  to  allow,  that  the  prudent 
management  of  quick-filver  may  do  that  in  fome  obRinate  and 
dangerous  difeafes,  which  we  cannot  promife  ourfelves  from  any 
other  of  our  known  medicines  whatfoever. 

But  I  ffiall  not  enlarge  upon  this  head.  The  learned  Dr. 
Cheyne  has  thoroughly  explained  the  mechanifm,  by  which 
fuch  effedfs  as  thefe  are  produced  *.  However,  as  all  great  me¬ 
dicines  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  edge-tools,  fo  this,  as  much  as 
any,  requires  caution  :  and  indeed  more  than  is  commonly  ob- 
ferved  by  thofe,  who  are  moR  bold  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  exceffive  gravity  alone  of 
this  mineral,  however  ferviceable  in  other  refpedts,  may,  if  it 
happens  to  lie  in  any  quantity  in  the  interRices  of  the  nervous 
filaments,  induce  fymptoms  of  dangerous  confequence,  as  ipafms, 
contradfions,  pallies,  &c.  which  we  find  they  commonly  fuffer, 

g  De  Morb.  Gallic,  cap.  lxxvi.  h  De  Morb.  Gall,  inter  Autores  de  Morb. 
Gall.  pag.  599.  1  New  theory  of  continual  fevers. 
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who  have  either  been  for  a  long  time  employed  in  rubbing  quick- 
iilver  upon  looking-glaffes,  or  in  any  work  by  which  they  are 
obliged  to  draw  in  mercurial  fumes  with  their  breath,  or  who 
have  been  too  much  daubed  with  mercurial  ointments ;  as  {hall 
be  obferved  anon. 

Neither  is  this  all.  Experience  has  convinced  us,  that  repeated 
dofes  of  crude  mercury  have  in  fome  cafes,  even  a  conflderable 
time  after  they  have  been  taken,  exerted  their  force,  and  thrown 
the  body  into  unexpected  diforders. 

I  remember  two  accidents  of  this  kind  (and  one  of  them 
proved  fatal,)  in  which  when  fmall  quantities  had  been  given 
for  many  days  together,  a  violent  falivation  enfued,  more  than 
two  months  after  the  ufe  of  it  had  been  left  off. 

And  not  long  fince,  I  faw  a  young  lady,  who  having  fwal- 
lowed  about  fix  drachms  every  morning,  three  fucceffive  days, 
was  falivated  three  weeks.  The  flux  then  ceafed,  but  returned 
after  fix  months,  and  held  a  month ;  and  once  more  came  on, 
in  the  fame  manner,  two  months  after.  The  breath  was  each 
time  ftrongly  affeCted,  as  is  ufual  in  mercurial  fpittings.  So 
furpriflngly  aCtive  is  this  mineral,  even  Ample  and  uncom¬ 
pounded. 

We  may  learn  from  hence,  that  it  will  be  always  right,  in 
dealing  with  this  flippery  remedy,  to  take  care  that  it  has  a 
free  paflfage  through  the  body  which  muft  be  done  either  by 
purging,  or  by  combining  it  with  fubftances,  which  will  carry 
it  off  either  by  perfpiration  or  urine :  for  what  is  called  alca- 
liflng  it,  does  not  deferve  the  name  of  a  preparation. 

Now  as  to  fublimate,  moft  certain  it  is,  that  the  faline  par¬ 
ticles  impart  to  the  Mercury  this  noxious  quality ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  that  the  fait  receives  from  the  mercurial  cor- 
pufcles  fuch  an  increafe  of  its  gravity  and  momentum,  as  ren¬ 
ders  its  cutting  corroflon  more  effectual  and  penetrating:  for 
the  manner,  after  which  this  matter  is  done,  is  probably  this. 
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The  compounding  parts  of  the  Mercury,  though  fo  minutely 
divided  by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  as  to  rife  in  the  form  of  a 
fume,  yet  are  ftill  fblid  and  ponderous  bodies  :  and  by  reafon 
of  their  extreme  parvity,  being  perhaps  fimple  and  elementary 
corpufcles,  they  will  ealily  be  lodged  in  the  pores  and  interfaces 
of  the  faline  cryftals ;  which  being  compofed  of  the  atoms  of 
fait,  varioufly  by  fublimation  combined  and  united,  are  a  kind 
of  cutting  lamellae  or  blades  ;  the  force  of  which  could  never 
have  been  very  penetrating,  upon  the  account  of  their  lightnefs 
and  eafy  diflolution,  if  the  Mercury,  without  blunting  their  edge, 
or  breaking  their  figure,  did  not  lend  them  an  additional  weight, 
and  thus  at  the  fame  time  {Lengthen  their  adion,  and  prevent 
their  quick  folution  by  the  juices  of  the  ftomach  :  which  can¬ 
not  now  disjoin  their  compounding  parts,  becaufe  the  vacuities, 
into  which  they  lhould,  in  order  to  do  this,  infinuate  them- 
felves,  are  already  pofTeffed,  and  taken  up  by  the  mercurial 
globules. 

In  fhort,  thefe  cryftals,  which  are  to  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
{harp  knives  or  daggers,  wounding  and  ftabbing  the  tender  coats 
of  the  ftomach,  and  abraiding  their  natural  mucus,  will  irritate 
the  nervous  liquor  :  upon  which  convulfions  and  vomitings,  with 
exceftive  pains,  muft  follow.  And  the  blood-veftels  being  at  the 
fame  time  pricked,  all  the  adjacent  parts  will  be  inflamed,  the 
blood  will  ftagnate  :  then  come  on  ulcers,  which,  though  fingly 
frnall,  yet  being  many  in  number,  do  all  together  make  up  large 
gangrenes. 

This  being  the  nature  of  fublimed  Mercury,  it  may  not  be 
aijiifs  to  inquire,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  this  fame  compound 
refublimed  with  live  Mercury  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  to 
three,  (for  the  fublimate  will  not  take  up  an  equal  quantity) 
efpecially  if  the  work  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  lofes  its 
corrofivenefs  to  that  degree  as  to  become  not  only  a  fafe,  but,  in 
many  cafes,  a  noble  medicine.  For  I  do  not  fee,  that  any  of 

the 
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the  chemical  writers  have  hit  upon  the  true  folution  of  this 

phenomenon. 

Here  then  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  adtion  of  the  faline 
cryftals  depending  upon  their  folidity  and  largenefs,  thefe  mull 
neceflarily,  by  every  fubfequent  fublimation,  be  broken  into 
fmaller  and  fmaller  parts.  The  mercurial  globules,  (for  the  rea- 
fons  given  by  the  author  of  the  forementioned  Theory  of  Fe¬ 
vers)  arifing  more  quickly  and  eafily  than  the  falts,  quit  the  in¬ 
terfaces  in  which  they  were  lodged,  and  the  crystalline  blades 
are  divided  every  time  more  and  more  by  the  force  of  the  fire : 
whereupon  a  new  combination  of  parts  fucceeds.  And  although 
there  be  a  greater  proportion  of  the  mineral  to  the  falts  than  be¬ 
fore,  which  makes  dulcified  Mercury  fpecifically  heavier  than  the 
corrofive ;  (for  this  contains  two  parts  of  fait,  and  one  of  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  whereas  the  dulcified,  well  prepared,  has  equal  parts)  yet 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  cryftals  uniting  into  little  mafles  of  dif¬ 
fering  figures  from  their  former  make,  thofe  cutting  points  are 
now  fo  much  fmaller,  that  they  cannot  make  wounds  deep 
enough  to  be  equally  mifchievous  and  deadly ;  and  therefore  do 
only  vellicate  and  twitch  the  fenfible  membranes  of  the  ftomach 
to  that  degree,  as  excites  them  to  an  excretion  of  their  contents 
and  glandular  juices,  upward  or  downward,  according  as  the 
force  of  irritation  is  greater  or  lefs. 

Thus  a  violent  Poifon  is  mitigated  .into  a  vomit  or  purge  :  nay, 
it  may  eafily  happen,  (efpecially  in  robuft  conftitutions,  and  if 
the  bowels  be  at  the  fame  time  by  any  means  defended  againft 
the  famulating  power  of  the  medicine)  that  this  twitching  may 
be  fo  flight,  as  to  be  almoft  infenfible,  and  hardly  troublefome. 
And  then  the  mercurial  globules,  being  freed  indeed  from  moft 
of  the  faline  parts  in  their  paflage  through  the  primae  viae,  but 
fall  having  a  mixture  of  fome  few  of  them,  are  quickly  conveyed 
into  the  blood :  where,  by  their  motion  and  weight,  they  muft 
neceflarily  diflolve  the  preternatural  cohefions  of  all  the  liquors, 
particularly  of  thofe,  which  circulate  in  the  fmalleft  canals,  and 
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are  moft  vifcid  and  tenacious,  making  them  more  fluxii  and  thin, 
or  of  more  ealy  fecretion.  Whereupon  all  the  glands  of  the  body 
are,  as  it  were,  fet  to  work,  and  fcoured  of  their  contents  :  but 
the  falival  ones  efpecially,  being  many  in  number,  very  large  and 
wide,  and  the  juice  they  feparate  of  a  tough  and  ropy  fubftance, 
fo  that  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  is  accumulated,  before  it  is 
forced  out  at  the  orifices  of  the  dudts ;  thefe  effedts  will  be  moft 
remarkable  in  them,  and  a  falivation  or  fpitting  muft  continue  fo 
long,  till  the  adtive  mineral  particles  are,  through  thefe  and  the 
other  paffages,  difcharged  out  of  the  body. 

As  the  difference  between  Mercury  corrofive  and  dulcified  lies 
in  a  greater  and  leffer  degree  of  operation  and  force,  fo  this  fame 
confideration  diftinguifhes  the  feveral  preparations  of  this  mi¬ 
neral  from  each  other  ;  which  though  very  many,  yet  do  all  vary 
their  effedts  in  the  body,  only  according  as  the  mercurial  glo¬ 
bules  are  differently  combined  with  falts,  and  the  points  of  thefe 
more  or  lefs  broken  by  the  adtion  of  the  fire,  in  the  burning 
of  fpirits  upon  them,  and  fuch  like  managements  :  and  therefore 
however  dignified  with  the  great  names  of  Arcana,  Panacea-, 
Prince’s  Powders,  &c.  they  do  not  afford  us  any  thing  lingular 
and  extraordinary,  beyond  what  we  may  with  equal  advantage 
promife  ourfelves  from  fome  or  other  of  the  mofl  common  and 
ufual  proceffes. 

We  may  alfo  fairly  conclude  from  this  reafoning,  that  the 
fafefl  way  of  raifing  a  falivation  is  by  internal  medicines  ;  fince 
whatever  mifchiefs  can  be  apprehended  from  thefe,  may  in  a 
greater  degree  follow  from  the  external  ufe  of  Mercury  :  not 
only  becaufe,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  <the  mineral  globules, 
being  intimately  combined  with  falts  in  the  feveral  preparations 
given  inwardly,  will,  by  the  irritation  of  thefe,  be  eafily  and 
fully  thrown  out  at  the  organs  of  fecretions,  till  the  blood 
is  quite  difcharged  of  its  load  ;  whereas  in  all  the  daubings  with 
mercurial  ointments,  we  can  never  be  certain,  that  none  of  the 
heavy  particles  are  left  lodged  in  the  interfaces  of  the  fibres,  or 
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cells  of  the  bones ;  but  alfo,  in  as  much  as  by  computing  the 
portion  of  Mercury  in  all  the  dofes  neceflary  to  promote  a  fpit- 
tlno-,  and  the  weight  of  the  fame  mineral  ufually  applied  when 
this  is  done  by  undtion,  it  will  appear  that  the  quantity  in  the 
latter  cafe  vaftly  exceeds  that  in  the  former,  and  confequently 
that  the  inconveniences  to  be  feared  will  be  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion. 

Therefore  this  external  management  of  quick-filver  is  chiefly 
to  be  recommended,  where  the  conftitution  is  not  broken,  or 
ulcers  and  tumours  require  a  particular  cure,  by  liniments,  &c. 
and  a  more  thorough  cleanfing  of  the  body.  And  even  in  fuch 
cafes,  it  will  certainly  be  belt  to  annoint  daily  with  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  and  not  to  raife  a  high  fpitting ;  but  promote  the  other 
fecretions,  particularly  fweating  and  urine,  by  plentiful  drink¬ 
ing  of  thin  liquors  ;  and  alfo,  if  there  be  occafion,  by  laxative 
medicines  :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  cures  are  often  wrought 
by  thefe  means,  although  the  mouth  has  never  been  ulcerated 
by  the  Mercury.  At  lead:  this  method  will  be  a  remedy  for  a 
time,  and  enable  the  patient  to  recover  ftrength  ;  fo  that  he  may 
afterward,  if  it  be  neceflary,  undergo  a  more  fevere  treatment. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  earlieft  ufe  of  Mercury  was 
in  unguents  and  emplaflers,  fo  mod;  of  the  prejudices  and  out¬ 
cries  againft  it  are  owing  to  effects  produced  this  way.  For  the 
firfb  attempts  of  the  cure  of  venereal  maladies  by  this  remedy 
were  learned  from  the  Arabians  k,  who,  having  recommended 
mercurial  ointments  in  the  lepra  or  fcabies,  gave  a  handle  to  the 
Italian  phyficians  to  try  their  efficacy,  in  removing  the  foulnefs 
of  the  fkin  from  a  new  and  terrible  contagion  :  neither  were 
they  fparing  of  their  liniments,  which  they  continued  to  rub  in 
for  twelve,  fifteen,  nay  fometimes  for  above  thirty  days  toge- 

k  Vid.  Joan.  Baptift.  Montan.  trad.  De  morb.  Gallic,  inter  autor.  De  morb. 
Gall.  p.  482.  &  Fallop.  De  morb.  Gall.  cap.  lxxvi. 
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ther  So  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  often  met  with  very 
untoward  fymptoms  from  fo  fevere  a  treatment ;  and  if  (as  fome 
of  them  m  affirm)  they  now  and  then  found  Mercury  in  the  rot¬ 
ten  bones  of  their  patients,  who  had,  it  may  be,  differed  too 
much  both  from  their  difeafe  and  their  phylician. 

There  are  many  hidories  of  this  kind ;  neither  are  indances 
wanting  in  living  perfons  of  Mercury  running  out  of  the  body, 
from  a  tumour,  either  fuppurated,  or  opened  by  a  caudic :  nay 
there  is  a  cafe  upon  record,  in  which,  upon  opening  a  vein,  fome 
drachms  of  it  flowed  out  with  the  blood n. 

To  this  examination  of  the  properties  and  effects  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  I  fhall  add  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  another  mineral 
Poifon,  not  very  unlike  it,  either  in  its  make  or  action :  this 
is  Arfenic. 

There  is  fome  confufion  in  the  accounts,  which  authors  give 
of  this  mineral.  This  arifes  from  their  not  didinguifhing;  the 
Arfenic  of  the  ancients  from  what  is  now  fo  called.  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  exactly  deferibe  both  the  one  and  the  other,  not  only  from 
the  lated  writers  of  natural  hiltory,  (for  what  Agricola,  Mat- 
thiolus,  Schroder,  and  even  Wepfer,  the  bed  authors  extant 
when  this  book  was  firfl  publifhed,  have  delivered  to  us  on  this 
fubjeft,  is  all  wrong)  but  more  particularly  from  fome  experi¬ 
ments  communicated  to  me  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hampe,  a  mod 
excellent  chemid,  phylician  to  her  royal  highnels  the  princefs  of 
Wales. 

The  Arfenic  of  the  Greeks,  'Agorevizcv  or  ’a  favntou,  was  what 
the  Latins  named  Auripigmentum,  we  Orpiment. 

Nicol.  Mafia  De  morb.  Gall.  trad,  iv.  cap.  2. 
m  Argentum  vivum  accepi  ex  ofle  cujufdam  corrupto,  quem  perundum  ob  empy* 
rids  plus  decies  ferebant,  non  femel  emanavifle.  Anton.  Gall,  in  lib.  De  ligno 
fando  non  permifeendo. 

Non  femel  in  fepulchris  argentum  vivum  in  mortuorum  capitibus  reperi.  Anton, 
Mufa  Brafavolus  in  trad.  De  morb.  Gall. 
a  Vid.  Ephemerid.  Germanic.  Dec.  3.  ann.  5.  Obferv.  172, 
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This  is  found  in  Greece  and  Hungary,  in  particular  mines  and 
veins,  and  is  never  mixt  with  any  other  mineral.  It  is  of  a  foli- 
aceous  or  laminated  texture,  and  contains  a  gieat  deal  of  ful- 
phur  :  as  appears  by  its  inflammability,  and  by  its  giving,  when 
mixt  with  mercury  fublimate,  a  true  cinnabar.  By  iimple  fufion 
it  runs  into  a  mafs  of  a  cinnabarine  colour,  called  fandaiacha. 
Though  it  yields  a  regulus,  in  every  refpedt  like  to  the  regulus 
of  true  Arfenic,  yet  it  does  not  adt  as  a  Arong  Poifon.  Hoff¬ 
man  °  o;ave  a  good  quantity  of  it  to  a  dog,  without  any  harm. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  its  metallic  particles  are  combined 
with  fulphur,  and  not  with  fait,  at  leaft  in  any  confiderable 

degree. 

Such  a  compofltion  makes  this  fubftance  more  ufeful  in  paint¬ 
ing  than  in  phyflc ;  and,  together  with  its  colour,  has  induced 
thofe  chemifts,  who  have  fancied  that  metals  may  be  tranfmuted, 
to  take  it  for  the  fubjedt  matter  of  their  great  work  :  for  fo  they 
call  the  making  of  gold.  They  have  very  fondly  grounded  their 
hopes  upon  fome  odd  aenigmatical  verfes  in  the  Sibylline  Ora¬ 
cles  p.  But  though  fome  learned  men  have  attempted  to  explain 
this  riddle,  as  defcriptive  of  the  Greek  name  ’Aftrmjeov  ;  yet  none 
have  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  fully  to  reconcile  the  numbers  therein 
expreflea  at  length,  with  thofe  contained  in  the  letters,  of  which 
that  word  conflfts  q.  However,  be  that  as  it  will,  true  it  is,  that 
this  great  expedition  from  this  mineral  is  as  old  at  leaft  as  the 
time  of  Caligula,  that  is,  of  a  more  ancient  date  confiderably, 
than  the  far  greateft  part  of  thefe  fuppofttitious  and  ill-contrived 
compofttions,  which  bear  the  facred  name  of  oracles  :  for  that 

°  Obferv.  Phyfico-chym.  lib.  iii.  Obf.  r. 

P  ’ Ema.  •yfdfx/Mzl'  iyu,  Tf)$fiW,iJWu*j3os  «tp,  m*  f*e. 

A l  t££~?  Oil  7Tf>u7cu  civo  7§ap.p.«l  ’iyjicnv  h.ocrv, 

'H  famy  t a.  Konru,  « o-'n  atyuva.  tu  vstTt. 

Ta  ttccvtoc,  y  a^iSwa  sKuronahs  tier)  Utu, 

Kai  Tg£~;  X3  &S  Tgka.  Lib.  i 

s  Vid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gnec.  V.  xii.  pag.  696. 
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covetous  emperor,  as  Pliny  relates  r,  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
orpiment  to  be  melted  and  managed,  that  he  might  extra#  gold 
out  of  it ;  and  made  fome,  but  (as  it  ufually  happens  in  fuch 
experiments)  the  profit  did  not  anfwer  the  expence. 

What  we  now  call  Arfenic  is  of  three  forts,  white,  yellow, 
and  red.  All  thefe  are  factitious,  and  very  probably  not  known 
to  the  ancients.  They  are  made  in  this  manner. 

At  Schneebergh  in  Mifnia  there  is*  found,  in  great  quantities, 
a  particular  kind  of  mineral  called  cobalt,  of  a  greyifh  colour,, 
and  ponderous.  This  roafted  and  calcined,  in  a  furnace  made 
for  that  purpofe,  yields  a  white  fmoak,  which  gathers,  at  the 
end  of  a  very  long  funnel,  into  an  ato-coloured  powder,  as  fine 
as  flour.  This,  with  the  addition  of  a  true  proportion  of  pot¬ 
ato,  is  fublimed,  and  gives  the  white  cryfialline  Arfenic  s. 

The  metallic  earth,  of  a  vitreous  nature,  which  remains  after 
this  operation,  melted  with  a  due  proportion  of  calcined  flints 
and  pot-ato,  makes  what  is  called  fmalt.  The  cobalt  contains 
about  three  parts  of  Arfenic,  and  one  of  this  earth. 

When  newly  fublimed  and  perfectly  pure,  it  is  a  Shining 
white  tranfparent  body,  not  unlike  to  a  metallic  glafs  :  in  the 
air  it  changes  its  bright  whitenefs  to  a  milky  colour,  and  be¬ 
comes  entirely  opake.  It  is  not  inflammable  ;  but  evaporates 
in  the  fire,  without  leaving  any  earth  behind,  in  a  white  fmoak, 
fmelling  like  garlick.  It  affords  a  femimetallic  regulus,  both 
by  fublimation  and  precipitation.  The  firfl  is  foliaceous,  light 
and  ipongy ;  the  other  ponderous,  though  alfo  of  a  foliaceous 
texture,  and  refembles  bifmuth.  This  laft  regulus  may  be  made 
without  iron,  with  the  black  flux  only;  or  with  nitre  and  tartar, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  the  regulus  of  antimony ;  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  nice  operator. 

White  Arfenic  is  entirely  foluble  in  water.  If  one  part  of  it 
be  fufliciently  boiled  in  fifteen  parts  of  diflilled  or  rain-water, 

1  Nat.  Hift.  lib  .xxxiii.  c.  4.  8  See  Kunckel’s  Annotations  upon  Neri’s 

Art  of  Glafs,  in  German  ;  and  Philofophical  TranfaCt,  N°  293. 

it 
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it  gives  by  evaporation  falts  of  triangular  planes,  which  unite 
into  odtoedral  cryftals  :  and  in  thefe,  either  beat  to  powder,  or 
diffolved  by  boiling,  metallic  globules,  refembling  thofe  of  quick- 
filver,  are  plainly  difcovered  by  the  microfcope.  Which  con¬ 
firms  what  Kunckel  fays,  that  a  great  part  of  Anenic  is  mer¬ 
cury  1  :  fo  that  Arfenic  may  be  defined  io  be  a  volatile  metallic 

fait. 

Yellow  Arfenic  is  prepared  by  fubliming  white  Arfenic  with 
the  addition  of  a  tenth  part  of  fulphur.  This  is  not  fo  tranf- 
parent  as  the  white,  but  fplendid,  and  very  like  to  a  metallic 

yellow  glafs. 

The  red  differs  from  the  yellow  only  in  this,  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  fulphur  is  added,  together  with  a  particular  kind  of 
a  red  cobalt  called  kupfer  nickel. 

This  being  the  compofition  of  this  mineral,  we  may  readily 
underhand  the  manner  of  its  deadly  operation.  The  cafe  is 
plainly  the  fame  with  that  of  fublimate  corrofive  :  and  as  there 
the  falts  combined  with  the  mercurial  globules  form  cutting 
cryftals ;  fo  here  the  metallic  particles,  which  make  the  regulus, 
give  a  force  and  folidity  to  the  faline  bodies,  which  wound  the 
ftomach  and  guts,  as  the  others  do,  even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 

caufe  mortifications.  '  . 

The  feveral  hiftories  related  by  Wepfer  u  put  this  out  of  que- 
ftion  :  it  is  fufticient  to  our  purpofe  to  mention  one. 

A  dog  having  eat  fome  fat  mixed  with  white  Arfenic,  died  the 
next  day.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  when  opened,  was 
red  and*  inflamed  ;  the  coats  thinner  than  ordinary  ;  the  bottom 
of  it  was  covered  with  a  fetid  flime,  and  fome  pieces  of  fat  :  the 
thin  guts  were  fo  corroded,  as  to  be  pervious  in  three  places,  two 
of  the  ulcers  fo  large  that  they  would  eafily  admit  a  bean  :  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  contained  a  yellowifh  ichor  tinged  with 
blood. 

*  Chemical  philofophy  confirmed  by  experiments,  chap.  xi.  in  Pyrotechnical 
Difcourfes.  Lond.  1705.  8vo.  u  Cicut.  aquat.  hill.  p.  274)  &  letl* 
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The  cafe  being  thus,  one  would  wonder,  what  fhould  in-, 
duce  authors  to  prefcribe  fo  corrofive  a  mineral  to  be  worn  upon 
the  pit  of  the  domach,  as  an  amulet  againft  the  plague.  This 
trick  we  may  well  believe  to  be  dangerous,  when  Lionardo  di 
Capoa  x  tells  us  of  a  child  killed  by  the  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  occafioned  from  a  flight  wound  made  in  the  head  by  a 
comb  wet  with  oil,  in  which  Arfenic  had  been  infufed  :  for  the 
pores  of  the  body  being  opened  by  heat  and  exercife,  fome  of 
the  noxious  effluvia  might  eafily  inflnuate  themfelves  into  the 
part.  Accordingly  Crato  7  obferved  an  ulcer  of  the  bread:  caufed 
by  this  application;  Verzafcha  2  violent  pains,  and  fainting  fits; 
Diemerbroeck  %  and  Dr.  Hodges b,  death  itfelf. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  this  practice  feems  to  owe  its 
origin  to  a  miflake.  Perhaps  fome  of  the  Arabian  phyficians 
had  commended  darfini  worn  in  a  bag  for  a  prefervative  in 
plague  time.  This  in  their  language  fignifies  cinnamon  :  but 
the  Latin  interpreters  retaining  the  fame  word  in  their  tranfla- 
tions,  (as  was  frequently  done)  one  or  other  afterward  not  un- 
derdanding  its  meaning,  and  deceived  by  the  likenefs  of  the 
lound,  fubdituted  in  its  place  de  arfenico,  as  if  darfini  were  all 
one  with  zarnich.  The  authority  of  the  fird  author  ferved  to 
propagate  the  error  :  nor  were  thofe  wanting,  who  reafoned 
upon  the  matter,  and  found  it  agreeable  to  their  philofophy,  that 
this  mineral  fhould  draw  to  itfelf  and  concenter  the  arfenical 
effluvia  out  of  the  air,  and  thus  fecure  the  body  from  their  in¬ 
fection  ;  thefe  being,  as  they  imagined,  the  common  caufe  of 
pefiilential  difeafes. 

Having  thus  particularly  difcourfed  of  the  nature  of  thefe  two 
Poifons,  I  fhall  not  need  to  infid  upon  any  more  out  of  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

s  Incertezza  de'  medicamenti,  pag.  82.  7  Epiftol.  168.  z  Ob  few.  66, 

De  pefte,  Hiftor.  99.  Annotat.  b  De  pefteLond,  pag.  239, 
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All  of  them  bear  fome  analogy  to  the  former,  and  are  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  as  their  falts  receive  a  differing  force 
from  the  metallic  particles.  For  this  reafon,  as  we  have  obferved, 
that  the  mod;  virulent  may  be  mitigated  by  breaking  the  points 
of  the  faline  cryftals  fo  on  the  other  hand,  the  moll  innocent 
minerals  may  become  corrolive,  by  combining  them  with  falts : 
as  we  fee  in  the  feveral  preparations  of  {liver,  antimony, 

iron,  &c. 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  making  a  remark,  which  I  think 
both  curious  and  ufeful.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  fumes  of  lead 
are  very  noxious  to  thofe,  who  are  conllantly  employed  in  melt¬ 
ing  it,  as  plumbers,  callers  of  Ihot,  &c.  A  learned  phyfician, 
of  my  acquaintance,  lately  told  me,  that  a  great  artift  in  this 
way  had  adured  him,  he  had  found  by  experience,  that  this 
inconvenience  did  not  attend  the  melting  new  lead,  in  any  de¬ 
cree  fo  much  as  it  did  the  melting  it  when  it  was  old  :  that  he 
had  workmen,  who  had  for  many  years  laboured  under  him, 
in  calling  new  metal,  and  had  never  differed  in  their  health  by 
it.  This  difference  he  rightly  afcribed  to  the  corrodve  quality, 
which  lead  acquires  from  the  falts  in  the  air,  by  lying  long 
expofed  to  it. 

For  the  fumes  of  minerals  are  only  parts  of  the  refpe&ive  fub- 
Rances  minutely  divided  ;  and  therefore  will  not  only  produce 
lid  table  effe&s,  but  alfo  in  a  more  dangerous  way ;  being  not  fo 
much  guarded  againll,  and  yet  admitted  farther  into  the  body, 
that  is,  into  the  lungs,  in  refpiration,  as  well  as  into  the  llomach, 
by  means  of  the  faliva  :  not  to  mention  the  impreldon  upon  the 
fpirits  in  the  nollrils,  which  mull  certainly  be  very  condder- 
able. 

I  had  once  in  my  poffeldon,  given  me  by  an  ingenious  che- 
mill,  a  clear  liquor,  which  though  ponderous,  was  fo  volatile, 
that  it  would  all  fly  away  in  the  open  air,  without  being  heated  ; 
and  fo  corrodve,  that  a  glafs  Hopple  of  the  bottle,  which  con¬ 
tained 
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tained  it,  was  in  a  fhort  time  fo  eroded,  that  it  could  never  be 
taken  out.  The  fume  from  it  was  fo  thin,  that  if  a  candle  was 
fet  at  fome  diftance  from  the  bottle,  upon  a  table,  the  heat 
would  dired  its  courfe  that  way ;  fo  that  it  might  be  poifonous 
to  any  one  that  fat  near  to  the  light,  and  to  no  body„,befides.  I 
know  the  compofition  of  this  flygian  fpirit ;  but  it  is  better, 
that  the  world  ihould  not  be  intruded  in  fuch  arts  of  death. 
It  is  fufficient  to  our  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  it  was  falts  com¬ 
bined  with  metallic  bodies. 


[  n4  ] 
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FROM  Minerals  we  come  to  poifonous  Plants.  The  moll 
noted  of  thefe  are  the  Cicuta  and  Aconitum.  The  former 
is  of  two  forts,  our  common  Hemlock  5  and  the  Aquatica,  whtch 

Mr.  Ray  calls  Cicutaria  paluftns  tenuifoha. 

What  the  Cicuta,  fo  much  in  ufe  of  old  for  killing,  efPecl' 
ally  at  Athens,  was,  we  don’t  know :  it  is  moft  probable,  that 
it  was  not  a  Ample  but  compounded  thing.  The  hiftory  of  the 
noble  death  of  Socrates,  related  by  his  difciple  Plato  ,  (if  this  is 
not  wrought  up  with  more  of  ornament  than  truth)  feems  to 
evince  it  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  fome  anodyne  juices  wit  1 
others  of  a  corrofive  nature.  Theophraftus  b  fays,  that  Thrafyas 
a  great  phyfician,  had  invented  a  compofition,  which  would 
caufe  death  without  any  pain  5  and  that  this  was  prepared  with 
the  juice  of  hemlock  and  poppy  together,  and  did  the  bufinefs 

in  a  fmall  dofe.  .  . 

An  extraft  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  take  away  life  with 

fuch  fymptoms,  as  this  great  philofopher  went  off  with,  viz. 
eves  fixt,  heavinefs  and  infenfibility  in  the  legs,  then  great  cold- 
nefs  in  them,  which  by  degrees  feized  the  vital  parts. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this,  from  what  is  recoi  ded 
anciently  of  the  people  of  Marfeilles,  that  they  had  a  po.fon 
keot  by' the  public,  in  which  Cicuta  was  only  an  ingredient;  a 
dofe  of  which  was  allowed  by  the  magnates  to  any  one,  who 
could  (hew  a  reafon  why  he  (hould  defire  death.  For,  this  cui- 


■*  Phsedon.  Tub  finem. 


°  Hift.  Piant-  lib,  ix.  c.  17. 
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tom,  as  Valerius  Maximus  obferves  %  came  from  Greece,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  ifland  Ceos,  where  he  faw  an  example  of  it  in 
a  woman  of  great  quality,  who,  having  lived  very  happy  ninety 
years,  obtained  leave  to  die  this  way,  left  by  living  longer  ftie 
Should  happen  to  fee  a  change  of  her  good  fortune. 

But  the  Cicuta  Aquatica,  at  leaft  in  our  colder  countries,  is 
much  more  violent  than  the  other.  Wepfer  has,  in  a  very  learned 
treatife,  defcribed  its  deadly  effiedts  in  fome  children,  who  by 
miftake  had  eat  of  the  roots  of  it.  Thefe  were  exceifive  pain 
and  heat  in  the  ftomach  ;  terrible  convulfions,  with  the  lofs  of 
the  fenfes  ;  distortion  of  the  eyes ;  flowing  of  blood  out  at  the 
ears;  the  jaws  fo  hard  ftiut  that  no  force  could  open  them  ; 
efforts  to  vomit,  but  nothing  thrown  up  ;  frequent  hickups ; 
with  a  great  diftenfion  and  fwelling,  efpecially  at  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach  ;  and  when  death  had  concluded  the  tragedy,  a  conti¬ 
nued  running  of  green  froth  at  the  mouth. 

Stalpart  vander  Wiel  gives  the  like  account  of  two  perfons 
killed  at  the  Hague  by  the  fame  roots  d. 

In  a  dog,  that,  for  experiment’s  fake,  died  by  this  poifon, 
the  ftomach  when  opened  was  found  quite  conftringed,  and  fliut 
up  at  both  orifices  ;  its  inward  furface  red,  with  livid  fpots  here 
and  there. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  this  plant  confifts  of  hot,  acrid  and  cor- 
rofive  parts ;  which  by  rarefying  the  natural  juices  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  and  hurting  its  nerves,  are  the  caufe  of  thofe  terrible  dis¬ 
orders,  which  have  been  defcribed. 

For,  upon  the  fenfe  of  a  violent  irritation  and  pain,  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  is  by  the  mind,  in  a  kind  of  furprife  and  hurry,  de¬ 
termined  in  great  quantities  to  the  affedted  part ;  in  order  to 
throw  off  the  caufe  of  the  difagreeable  fenfation  :  which,  if  the 
ftimulus  be  not  over  great,  is  done  by  the  contraction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  ftomach,  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  caufing  vo- 

miting. 

Lib.  ii.  c.  6.  §.  8.  Vid,  ./Elian,  Var.  Hift.  lib.  iii.  c.  3 7.  -  Obfervat. 

Cent.  1.  Obf.  43. 
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railing.  But  when  the  painful  twitching  is  quite  intolerable, 
the  bufmefs  is  over-done  ;  and  the  fibres  are  drawn  into  fpafras, 
which  contrail  the  mouth  of  the  ftcraach,  fo  that  the  noxious 
matter  cannot  be  difcharged,  but  is  kept  there  in  continued  force 
and  adtion.  And  by  the  communication  of  the  mfedion  throug 
the  nervous  fyftem,  the  whole  body  quickly  differs  ;  the  b  oo  - 
veffels  are  torn  and  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  convulfions, 
and  blood  gullies  out  from  the  ears,  noftnls,  &c. 

This  univerfal  mufcular  contradion  was  the  reafon,  that  one 
of  the  children,  attended  by  Wepfer,  made  urine  m  the  midft 
of  the  agony,  to  the  heighth  of  five  or  fix  feet,  with  a  ftrength 

and  violence  furprifing  to  the  fpedtators.  ^  . 

The  cafe  of  the  Aconitum  is  much  the  tame.  This  is  our 

napellus  or  monks-hood ;  and  its  effeds  do  fo  nearly  agree  with 
thofe  now  related  of  the  Cicuta,  that  I  fliall  not  need  to  recite 
them  •  the  experiments  of  Wepfer  '  are  full  and  convincing. 
And  indeed,  as  all  the  hiffories,  which  this  fame  author  has  fo 
carefully  given  us,  of  trials  made  with  feveral  vegetable  poifons, 
as  the  Solanum,  Nux  Vomica,  Cocculus  Indicus,  &c.  on  different 
creatures,  put  it, out  of  all  doubt,  that  the  common  mifchiefof. 
thefe  is  a  twitching  and  flight  inflammation  of  the  (lomach, 
with  an  affedion  of  the  nervous  fluid ;  fo  it  appears  from  hence, 
that  virulent  plants,  although  they  may  be  diftinguilhed  even 
from  one  another  bv  particular  virtues,  do  however  kill  by  a  like 
operation  and  force,'  which  differs  chiefly  in  degree  from  that  of 
noxious  minerals. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  ftrange,  that  the  fymptoms  from  a  vegetable, 
and  from  a  mineral  virulency,  lliould  be  lo  diffeient,  although 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  only  of  unequal  force  :  for  the  more  folid 
parts  of  minerals,  eroding  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  induce  a 
perfeft  mortification  and  gangrene,  and  thus  do  their  work  at 
once ;  whereas  the  weaker  falls  of  plants  can  make  only  pun- 

vent  irritations,  upon  the  painful  fenfe  of  which  the  animal  is 
°  thrown 
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thrown  into  convulfions,  and  dies  by  thefe  prevailing  in  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

Upon  this  fcore,  though  mineral  poifons  do  not  commonly 
pafs  the  prims  vis,  vegetable  ones  in  fome  cafes  may  :  juft  as 
we  find  that  thofe  medicines,  which  have  a  great  degree  of  irri¬ 
tation,  prefently  induce  a  vomiting ;  whereas  the  fame  twitch¬ 
ing  a  little  weakened  fuffers  them  to  pafs  into  the  inteftines,  and 
work  downward  by  ftools. 

By  this  we  may  perhaps  give  fome  guefs  at  the  nature  of 
thofe  poifons,  with  which  they  tell  us  the  natives  in  fome  parts 
of  Africa  and  India  are  fo  expert  at  killing,  that  they  can  do  it 
in  a  longer  or  fhorter  time.  Thefe  are  mofl  probably  either  the 
fruits,  or  the  infpiflated  juices  of  corrofive  plants,  which  in¬ 
flaming  the  bowels,  may  caufe  little  ulcers  there,  whofe  fatal 
confequences,  we  know,  may  very  well  be  flow  and  lingering. 

This  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  becaule  an  ingenious 
furgeon,  who  lived  in  Guinea,  told  me,  that  the  antidote,  by 
which  the  negroes  would  fometimes  cure  thofe  who  were  poi- 
foned,  was  the  leaf  of  an  herb,  which  purged  both  upward  and 
downward.  For  by  this  means  the  flomach  might  be  cleared 
from  the  adhering  corrofive  parts  of  the  venom.  Yet  I  can 
hardly  think  it  pofiible  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  fhould  be 
able,  by  varying  the  compofition  or  quantity  of  the  dofe,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  time  in  which  it  fhall  kill,  to  a  week,  month,  &c. 
nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  perfon,  who  could  atteft  this  to 
be  matter  of  fadt  :  though  repeated  trials  and  obfervations  may 
help  one  well  pradtifed  in  fuch  tricks  to  give  notable  conjectures 
in  this  point. 

The  ancients  indeed  pretended  much  the  fame  thing  with 
their  Aconitum,  of  which  they  feem  to  have  made  a  kind  of 
fecret  and  myftery  :  as  we  learn  from  Theophraftus  f,  who  fays, 
<e  the  ordering  of  this  poifon  was  different,  according  as  it  was 
“  defigned  to  kill  in  two,  three  months,  or  a  year.”  But  this 
he  relates  only  as  a  common  tale  or  opinion,  and  not  as  a  ftor\q 
to  which  himfelf  gave  any  manner  of  credit.. 


f  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  c.  i6* 
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It  is  very  plain,  that  the  common  cure  ot  all  potions,  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  muft  be  by  throwing  them  up  again  by  vo¬ 
miting  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  defending  the  membranes  from 
their  pungent  acrimony.  Drinking  very  large  quantities  of 
warm  milk,  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  till  the  vomiting  ceafes, 
will  anfwer  the  firft  intention  :  the  other,  in  mineral  poifons, 
(for  the  effedls  of  the  vegetable,  after  they  have  been  vomited 
up,  generally  go  off,  by  diluting  plentifully  with  foft  and  fat 
liquids)  requires  particular  care,  which,  I  think,  may  be  in  this 
way.  We  have  found  the  force  of  thefe  to  depend  upon  a  com¬ 
bination  of  metallic  particles  with  faline  cryftals  :  therefore  the 
difuniting  of  thefe  muft  deftroy  their  power.  This  (as  Kunc- 
kel  b  has  hinted)  may  be  done,  by  drinking  a  quantity  of  a  lixi¬ 
vium,  made  by  a  folution  of  fait  of  tartar  in  water  :  for  this 
fait,  uniting  with  the  corrofive  cryftalline  fait,  will,  (after  fome 
degree  of  effervefcence)  kill  it,  as  the  chemifts  fpeak ;  by  which 
means,  being  difengaged  from  the  mineral  globules,  it  will  be 
rendered  of  no  effect. 

This  practice  is  founded  upon  a  remarkable  experiment,  re- 
'  lated  by  the  fame  author,  which  is  this.  A  child’s  head,  for 
the  cure  of  fcabs,  was  daubed  over  with  an  ointment  made  of 
ung.  pomat.  and  fublimate  corrofive  :  this  immediately  caufed 
fuch  a  fwelling,  with  intenfe  pain  and  inflammation,  that  the 
eyes  and  nofe  could  not  be  feen.  In  this  extremity,  when  the 
patient  was  thought  to  be  dying,  a  learned  chemift,  happily 
coming  to  the  houfe,  advifed  to  foment  the  head  all  over  with  a 
ftrong  lixivium  :  this,  in  a  few  hours,  quite  removed  the  terrible 
fy  mptoms. 

What  fuch  an  application  could  do  outwardly,  it  may,  upon 
the  fame  rational  grounds,  be  prefumed  it  will  perform  likewife 
in  the  ftomach,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree ;  and  thus  become  an 
antidote  againft  the  moft  violent  of  all  known  poifons. 

ESSAY 
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THE  ancientshaving  experienced,  that  Opium  would  often¬ 
times  kill,  though  taken  in  no  large  quantity,  ranked  it 
with  poifons,  and  gave  it  the  firft  place  among  thofe,  which  from 
their  ftupefying  quality  they  called  narcotic. 

True  indeed  it  is,  that  we  do  every  day  find  this  to  be,  in  a 
fin  all  dofe,  one  of  the  moft  noble  remedies  in  the  world.  But 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  engage  in  the  controverfy,  how  far 
poifons  are  medicinal  :  fince  it  is  notorious  enough,  that  medi¬ 
cines  fometimes  prove  poifonous.  And  take  the  matter  as  wc 
pleafe,  it  may  ferve  to  very  good  purpofes  to  underftand  the  man¬ 
ner  of  operation  of  fo  celebrated  a  drug,  and  help  us  in  a  great 
meafure  to  afcertain  its  ufe  in  different  cafes,  if  we  are  before¬ 
hand  rightly  apprized  of  its  nature  and  way  of  adting. 

In  order  hereunto,  it  is  neceflary,  befides  fome  other  pr^cog- 
nita,  fince  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  this  medicine  is  hypnotic, 
to  define  diftin&ly  what  fleep  is,  or  rather,  (to  avoid  confufion 
and  difputes  about  words)  what  difference  there  is  between  an 
animal  body,  when  afleep  and  when  awake :  for  I  fuppofe  the 
hiftory,  manner  of  preparing,  &c.  of  Opium,  to  be  a  ready 
known. 

Fir  ft  then,  there  is  no  one  but  knows,  that  in  fleep  there  is 
a  ceffation  from  action.  When  waking,  we  walk,  difeourfe, 
move  this  or  that  limb.  Sc c.  but  in  natural  and  undifturbed  reft 

there 
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there  is  nothing  of  all  thefe  :  that  is,  whereas,  being  awake,  we 
perforin  feveral  motions  by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  our 
mufcles  i  when  afleep,  thofe  mufcles  only  are  contracted,  whofe 
aCtion  is  in  a  manner  involuntarily,  or  to  which  the  mind  has 
always  fo  eonflantly  determined  the  fpirits,  that  it  does  it  by  a 
habit,  without  the  intervention  of  the  reafoning  faculty  :  fuch 
are  thofe  of  the  heart  and  bread. 

So  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  kind  of  relaxation  or  loofenefs 
of  the  moving  fibres  of  .the  feveral  members  ;  or  at  lead  fuch  a 
quiet  pofition  and  date  of  them,  by  which  all  the  antagonid 
mufcles  are  in  an  equilibrium  and  equality  of  aCtion,  not  over¬ 
powering  one  another.  For  this  indeed  feems  to  be  one  great 
defign  of  deep,  to  recover  to  the  parts  over-dretched  by  labour 
their  former  tone  and  force  :  and  therefore  we  naturally,  when 
compofing  ourfelves  to  red,  put  oui  body  into  that  podure,  which 
does  mod  favour  the  particularly  wearied  limbs,  and  conduce  to 

this  end. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  very  plain,  that  there  is  in  deep  not 
only  a  red,  and  fufpenfion  from  aCting,  of  mod  of  our  bodily 
organs,  but  even  of  our  thinking  faculty  too ;  that  is,  (for  I 
would  prevent  cavils)  a  ceafing  from  fuch  thoughts,  as  when 
waking  we  are  exercifed  about,  which  we  reflect  upon,  and  will 
to  employ  our  mind  with.  For  though  dreams  are  thoughts,  yet 
they  are  but  imperfeCt  and  incoherent  ones,  and  are  indeed  either 
fo  faint  and  languid  reprefentations,  as  to  be  confident  with  our 
deep,  as  fome  may  be  :  or  elfe  if  they  be  drong  and  lively,  they 
are,  as  every  one  knows,  the  interruption  and  didurbance  of  it. 

From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  motion  of  the  arterial  duid 
mud  be,  cxteris  paribus,  more  fedate,  even  and  regular,  in  the 
time  of  deeping  than  waking.  For,  befides  the  various  alter¬ 
ations,  which  in  the  latter  date  this  receives  from  the  feveral 
padions  of  the  mind,  the  very  contractions  of  the  mufcles  them- 
felves  in  exercifes  of  the  body  differently  forward  its  courfe  : 
whereas  in  deep  the  force  of  the  heart  and  peCtoral  mufcles 
i  V  being 
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being  more  condant  and  uniform,  gives  it  a  more  calm  and 
equally  continued  impulfe. 

Hence  alfo  it  will  come  to  pals,  that  the  influx  of  the  liquor 
of  the  nerves  into  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  alfo  its  reflux  to¬ 
wards  the  brain,  is  in  lleep  either  none,  or  very  inconsiderable  : 
that  is,  that  this  fluid  has  at  this  time  but  little  or  no  motion. 
For  it  is  mufcular  adtion  and  fenfation  that  require  it  to  be  thus 
determined  this  way  or  that,  which  are  now  hardly  any.  And 
yet  by  the  arrival  of  blood  at  the  brain,  this  juice  will  dill  be 
leparated  there,  fit  to  be  derived  into  its  canals  or  tubes :  fo  that 
by  this  means  there  will  be  a  kind  of  accumulation,  or  laying  up 
in  dore,  of  Spirits  for  the  offices  and  requirements  of  waking. 

Thus  we  may  in  Short  look  upon  the  time  of  Watching,  as  the 
time  of  wearing  out,  or  the  dedrudtion  of  the  animal  fabric ; 
and  the  time  of  Sleep,  as  that  in  which  it  is  repaired  and  recruit¬ 
ed  :  not  only  upon  the  account  of  what  we  have  juft  mentioned 
concerning  the  nervous  liquor,  but  alfo  with  refpedt  to  all  the; 
other  parts,  as  well  fluid  as  folid.  For  adtion  does  neceffarily 
by  degrees  impair  the  fprings  and  organs  ;  and  in  motion  fome- 
thing  is  continually  abraded  and  druck  off  from  the  didradtile 
fibres,  which  cannot  other  wife  be  redored  than  by  their  being 
at  red  from  tendon.  Befides  that,  fuch  a  regular  and  deafly 
courfe  of  the  blood,  as  we  have  obferved  to  be  in  deep,  is  by 
far  more  fit  and  proper  for  nutrition,  or  an  appofition  of  parts 

to  the  veffels,  which  an  uneven  hurry  of  it  is  more  apt  to  tear 
off  and  wafh  away. 

The  cafe  being  thus,  it  is  very  plain,  that  whatfoever  can  in¬ 
duce  fuch  a  difpofition  of  the  fluids  and  mufcular  parts  of  the 
body,  as  this  we  have  defcribed,  will  fo  far  caufe  fleepinefs.  And 
in  like  manner,  when  any  thing  interpofes  and  hinders  this  com- 
pofednefs  and  tranquillity,  the  removing  of  the  impediment  will 
be.  the  caufing  of  deep  :  inafmuch  as  this  is  only  reducing  the 
animal  oeconomy  to  its  right  date,  in  which  by  natural  order 
there  mud  be  a  fucceffion  of  deeping  and  waking. 
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Thus  it  appears  how  neceflarily  continued  exercifes  make  us 
fleepy,  fmce  thefe  exhauft  the  juice  of  the  nerves  3  that  is,  both 
leflfen  its  influx  into  the  organs  of  motion,  and  incline  the  mind 
not  to  de-termine  it  any  longer  that  way,  upon  the  account  of  the 
pain  and  uneafinefs,  with  which  too  violent  a  tendon  of  the  pai  t$ 
is  always  attended  :  which  therefore  we  mult  needs  defire  to  re¬ 
lax,  or  lay  to  reft. 

That  fleepinefs,  which  follows  upon  a  fulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
after  eating  or  drinking,  is  owing  to  a  different  caufe 3  and  does 
indeed  fo  nearly  fall  in  with  the  effects  of  opiate  medicines,  that 
it  requires  a  particular  confideration. 

As  hunger,  or  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach,  is  a  painful  fen- 
fation  ;  fo  the  fatisfying,  or  removing  of  this,  is  a  pleafing  or 
agreeable  one.  Now  all  pain  is  a  ftimulus  upon  the  part  afieCbedj 
and  this,  we  all  know,  being  attended  with  contractions  of  the 
pained  membranes,  caufes  a  greater  afflux  than  ordinary  of  the 
nervous  juice  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  pleafure,  or  a  de¬ 
lightful  fenfation  in  any  part,  is  accompanied  with  a  fmooth  un¬ 
dulation,  and  eafy  reflux  of  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  towards  the 
brain.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  entertainment  of  the  mind,  with 
which  being  taken  up,  it  does  not  determine  the  fpirits  to  the 
organs  of  motion  :  that  is,  there  is  fuch  a  relaxation  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  and  fuch  a  difpoiition  of  the  nervous  fluid,  as  we 
have  obferved  to  be  neceflary  to  fleep. 

This  is  the  reafon  of  that  chiflinefs  in  the  limbs,  which  we 
commonly  complain  of  after  a  good  feafb. 

If  it  feem  lbrange,  that  a  pleafure  in  the  ftomach  fliould  fb 
powerfully  influence  the  mind  3  let  it  be  confidered,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  violent  effedls  an  uneafy  and  difagreeable  fenfe  in  the 
fame  part  does  produce  3  what  a  terrible  agony  two  or  three 
grains  of  crocus  metallorum  throws  the  whole  fabric  into  3 
how  readily  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  is  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
impetus  .determined  and  commanded  into  the  mufcles  of  the 

ftomach 
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ftomach  and  abdomen,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  enemy,  and 
remove  the  ungrateful  fenfation. 

Now  the  confequences,  which  we  have  afcribed  to  a  pleafing 
fenfe  in  this  part,  are  only  juft  the  contrary  of  thefe,  we  find  the 
oppofite  aifedtion  of  pain  induces.  And  indeed  pleafure  and  pain 
are  two  great  fprings  of  adion  in  the  animal  oeconomy  ;  the 
changes  they  make  in  the  fabric  are  the  caufes  of  many  effeds 
which  feem  lurprifing,  becaufe  we  do  not  regard  the  mechaniftn, 
by  which  they  are  produced  :  but  thefe  mull  be  more  confider- 
able  in  the  ftomach  than  any  where  elle ;  this  part  being,  for 
very  wife  purpofes,  of  fo  acute  a  feeling,  that  fome  philofophers 
have  for  this  reafon  thought  it  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul. 

Befides  this  confideration,  we  muft  take  notice,  that  the  fto¬ 
mach,  being  diftended  with  food,  preffes  upon  the  defending 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  and  thus  caufes  a  greater  fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fek  in  the  upper  parts  :  whereupon  the  brain  is  loaded,  or  the 
derivation  of  fpirits  into  the  nerves  diminifhed,  and  inactivity  or 
drowfinefs  enlues.  From  hence  proceed  thofe  flufhings  in  the 
face,  rednefs,  &c.  after  plentiful  eating  or  drinking,  moft  vifible 
in  thofe,  whofe  veffels  are  lax  and  weak  :  as  in  exhaufted  and 
hedic  perfons  they  more  efpecially  are. 

Thus  we  may,  without  the  aftiftance  of  the  new  chyle  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  veffels,  account  for  that  inclination  to  Deep,  which 
follows  upon  a  full  ftomach ;  though  we  muft  alfo  allow  the 
diftenfion  from  this  to  be  a  confiderable  caufe  of  the  fame  effed. 
But  this  does  not  happen  immediately,  nay,  fometimes  perhaps 
not  withm  two  or  three  hours  after  eating :  and  therefore  the 
ludden  drowfinefs  muft  (as  well  as  the  prefent  refrefhment  and 

reviving  which  meat  gives)  be  chiefly  owing  to  fome  more 
lpeedy  alteration. 

We  come  then  in  the  next  place  to  Opium  itfelf ;  the  chemi-,. 
cal  analyfis  of  which,  out  of  lix  ounces,  afforded,  of  a  volatile' 
a  ca  me  ipnit,  not  very  unlike  to  that  drawn  from  harts-horn, 
two  ounces;  of  fetid  oil,  five  drachms,  one  fcruple,  flxteen 

^  2  grains; 
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grains ;  of  coal,  void  of  fait,  two  ounces,  two  drachms,  one 

fcruple,  four  grains. 

The  virtues  therefore  of  Opium  are  owing  to  a  volatile  alca- 
line  fait,  intimately  mixt  and  combined  with  an  oily,  fulphu- 
reous  fubftance  :  the  effects  of  which  we  muft  conlider,  firft  of 
all  upon  the  ftomach,  and  afterwards,  when  they  have  palled 
the  primas  viae,  upon  the  arterial  fluid  itfelf. 

An  agreeable  fenfation  produced  in  the  ftomach,  together  with 
a  diftenfion  of  its  membranes,  we  obferved  before  to  be  the  caufe 
of  that  fleepinefs,  to  which  we  are  fo  prone  after  eating.  The 
one  of  thefe  engages  the  mind,  the  other  adls  upon  the  body. 
For  pleafure  amufes  the  foul,  as  it  were,  fo  that  it  does  not  think, 
or  exercife  itfelf  about  any  outward  objects  :  that  is,  is  inclined 
to  reft.  And  the  fulnefs  of  the  veflels  in  the  brain  checks  and 
hinders,  in  fome  meafure,  the  derivation  of  the  nervous  juice 
into  the  organs,  &c. 

Now  they,  who  take  a  moderate  dofe  of  Opium,  efpecially  if 
not  long  accuftomed  to  it,  are  commonly  fo  tranfported  with  the 
pleafing  fenfe  it  induces,  that  they  are,  as  they  oftentimes  ex- 
prefs  themfelves,  in  heaven  :  and  though  they  do  not  always 
fleep,  (which  proceeds  from  the  prefentation  of  pleaftng  images 
to  the  mind  being  fo  ftrqng,  that  like  dreams  they  over-engage 
the  fancy,  and  fo  interrupt  the  ftate  of  reft)  yet  they  however 
enjoy  fo  perfedt  an  indolence  and  quiet,  that  no  happinefs  in  the 
world  can  furpafs  the  charms  of  this  agreeable  extafy. 

Thus  we  have  from  this  medicine,  but  in  a  far  more  eminent 
degree,  all  thofe  effedts,  which  we  obferved  to  follow  upon  that 
grateful  fenfe  in  the  ftomach,  which  a  moderate  fulnefs  produces. 
For  no  bodies  are  fo  fit  and  able  pleafingly  to  affedt  our  fenfile 
membranes,  as  thofe  which  confift  of  volatile  parts,  whofe  adlivity 
is  tempered  and  allayed  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  fome  lubricating 
and  oily  ones  :  which,  by  lightly  rarefying  the  juices  of  the 
ftomach,  and  caufing  a  pleafant  titillation  of  its  nervous  coat, 

will 
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will  induce  an  agreeable  plenitude,  and  entertain  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  fatisfa<5fion  and  delight. 

The  cafe  being  thus,  we  eafily  fee  upon  what  mechanifm  the 
other  virtues  of  Opium  depend,  its  eafing  pains,  checking  im¬ 
moderate  evacuations,  &c.  not  only  in  that  the  mind  being  taken 
up  with  a  pleafing  fenfe,  is  diverted  from  a  difagreeable  one ; 
but  all  pain  being  attended  with  a  contradion  of  the  part,  that 
relaxation  of  the  fibres,  which  it  now  caufes,  eludes  and  deftroys 
the  force  of  the  ftimulus. 

In  like  manner,  in  immoderate  fecretions  there  is  moll  com- 
mdhly  an  irritation  of  the  organs,  the  removal  of  which  will 
abate  the  difcharge.  And  herein  lies  the  incraffating  quality  of 
this  medicine,  in  that  the  twitching  fenfe  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  lungs,  bowels,  &c.  being  now  leffened,  the  iharp  humour 
is  fluttered  to  lodge  there  in  a  greater  quantity,  before  it  is  fo 
troublefome  as  to  be  thrown  off  and  expelled  :  it  being  all  one 
as  if  there  were  no  irritation  of  the  part,  if  the  uneafv  fenfe 
thereof  be  not  regarded  by  the  mind. 

Thefe  effefts  will  all  be  heightened  by  the  mixture  of  the 
opiate  particles  with  the  blood ,  which  is  hereupon  rarefied,  and 
diftends  its  veffels,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  brain  :  and  this  does 
fill  to  a  greater  degree  leffen  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid  to 

wh'K’uSS"8  “P°"  ,h' 

This  is  the  reafon  of  that  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  they 
for  a  time  experience,  who  take  this  kind  of  medicine  :  this 

Sungs  bClng  inreparable  from  the  rarefadtion  of  the  blood  in 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  adion  -  of  Opium  is  very 

tTon  ffU!  b°  f  °f  °ther  VOktile  fpiritS’  °nlp  that  a  P“- 
of  them  3  CC  6qUal  t0  that  °f  a  Sreater  quantity  of 

larX^lf  Ve7-  evidenf  in  thofe’  who  accuft™  themfelves  to  take 
large  doies  of  it ;  as  the  Turks  and  Perfians  do  to  that  degree, 

that 
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that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  there  to  eat  a  drachm  or  two  at 
a  time  :  for  the  effects  of  it  in  them  are  no  other  than  down¬ 
right  drunkennefs ;  upon  which  account  ‘  it  is  as  common  a  lay¬ 
ing  writh  them,  and  on  the  fame  occalion,  “  he  has  eat  Opium  > 
as  with  us,  “  he  has  drank  too  much  wine." 

Neither  indeed  do  they  otherwife  bear  fucli  large  quantities  of 
it,  than  our  tiplers  will  a  great  deal  of  brandy :  that  is,  by  habi¬ 
tuating  themfelves  to  it  by  degrees,  beginning  with  fmall  dofes, 
and  requiring  Hill  more  and  more  to  raiie  themfelves  to  the  fame 
pitch.  Juft  as  Galen  b  tells  us  of  a  woman  at  Athens,  who  by  a 
gradual  ufe  had  brought  herfelf  to  take,  without  any  hurt,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  Cicuta,  or  hemlock.  Which  inftance  is  the 
more  to  our  purpofe,  becaufe  Nic.  Fontanus  c  knew  one,  who 
being  recovered  of  the  plague,  and  wanting  deep,  did,  with 
very  good  effedt,  eat  hemlock  for  fome  time  ;  till  falling  ill  again 
of  a  fever,  and  having  left  oft  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  procure  reft  by  repeated  dofes  of  Opium,  which  (na¬ 
ture  having  been  accuftomed  to  a  ftronger  alterative)  had  no 
operation,  till  the  help  of  Cicuta  was  again  called  in  with  de- 
fired  fuccefs. 

It  is  a  fufficient  confirmation  of  all  this  reafoning,  that  Profper 
Alpinus  d  obferved  among  the  Egyptians,  thofe  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  Opium,  and  were  faint  and  languid  through  want 
of  it,  (as  drinkers  are  if  they  have  not  their  liquor)  to  be  reco¬ 
vered,  and  put  into  the  fame  ftate  of  indolence  and  pleafure,  by 
large  dofes  of  Cretic  wine  made  hotter  by  the  infufion  of  pepper, 
and  the  like  ftrong  aromatics. 

Nor  is  it  perhaps  amifs  to  remark,  than  in  maniacal  people, 
as  is  frequently  obferved,  a  quadruple  dofe  of  Opium  will  fcarce 
produce  any  confiderable  effedt.  Now  in  perfons  fo  affedted, 
the  mind  is  deeply  engaged,  and  taken  up  with  fome  images,  or 

other, 

*  Vid.  Bclon.  Voyag.  Iib.iii.  c.  15.  b.  Simp].  Medicam.  Facult.  lib.  iii. 

c.  18.  c  Refponf.  &  Curat.  Medic,  p.162.  d  Medicin.  iEgypt. 

lib.  iv.  c.  1.  ^ 
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other,  as  love,  anger,  &c.  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  fo  eafily  moved 
or  diverted  by  thofe  pleafing  reprefentations,  which  it  would  at¬ 
tend  to  at  another  time,  and  upon  which  the  virtues  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  in  a  great  meafure  depend.  Befides  this,  thofe  wTho  are 
maniacal  do  to  a  wonder  bear  the  injuries  of  cold,  hunger,  &c. 
and  have  a  prodigious  degree  of  mulcular  force ;  which  argues 
the  texture  of  their  blood  to  be  very  hrong,  and  the  cohefion  of 
its  globules  great :  fo  that  the  fpirituous  parts  of  the  opiate  can¬ 
not  make  that  disjunction  and  rarefaction  of  this  fluid  in  them, 
which  it  does  in  ordinary  bodies  and  conhitutions. 

Many  are  the  improvements,  which  might  be  made  of  this 
theory,  with  relation  to  the  practice  of  phyflc  :  but  thefe  will 
be  obvious  enough  to  one  inftruCted  in  the  animal  ceconomy. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  two  ufeful  remarks  from  it.  The 
firfl:  is,  that  by  not  undemanding  the  manner,  in  which  this  noble 
medicine  aCts,  when  it  checks  immoderate  fecretions,  phyficians 
are  often  led  into  wrong  methods,  and  give  it  to  flop  thofe  eva¬ 
cuations,  in  which  there  are  no  fpafins  or  painful  irritations ;  as 
particularly,  in  colliquative  diarrhoea’s  attending  heCtic  fevers  : 
whereas,  it  is  manifeft,  it  muft  in  fuch  cafes  (without  the  deflred 
efleCt)  do  real  mifchief,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  heating  and 
rarefying  the  fluids,  already  too  thin  and  broken  in  their  texture. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  eafily  feen,  that  this  fame  property, 
by  which  it  takes  off  cramps  in  the  nerves,  and  thus  cures  excre¬ 
tions  depending  upon  them,  will  very  often  happily  promote 
thole  difcharges  which  are  natural,  when  they  are  unfeafonably 
interrupted  by  violent  contractions.  Thus  opiates,  in  nephritic 
pains,  move  the  urine  hopped  by  gravel  and  hones ;  and,  in 
uterine  caies,  aflih  nature  in  propelling  the  menfes,  the  foetus 
and  the  lochia. 

To  conclude  then,  it  is  very  plain,  that  there  needs  no  more  to 
make  Opium  prove  dehruCtive  or  a  poifon,  than  to  take  too  great 
a  quantity  of  it  :  for  then  it  muh  inflame  the  homach,  and  rarefy 

the 
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the  blood  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  veflels  cannot  again  recover 

their  tone ;  whereupon  apoplectic  Symptoms,  &c.  will  enfue. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  I  forced  into  the  ftomach  ot  a  fmall 
dog  a^out  half  a  drachm  of  crude  Opium  diiTolved  in  boiling  wra- 
ter.  Pie  quickly  vomited  it  up  with  a  great  quantity  of  trothy 
fpittle but  repeating  the  trial,  by  holding  up  his  head,  and 
beating  him,  I  made  him  retain  three  or  tour  doles,  inter¬ 
mitting  between  each  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  he 
had  thus  taken,  as  I  could  guefs,  near  two  drachms,  I  watched 
him  about  an  hour  :  then  he  began  to  deep,  but  prefently  Started 
up  with  convulfions,  fell  into  univerlal  tremblings,  his  head 
constantly  twitched  and  Shaking,  he  breathed  lnort  and  with  la¬ 
bour,  loft  entirely  the  ule  firSt  of  his  hinder  legs,  and  then  of 
the  fore  ones,  which  were  Stiff  and  rigid  like  Sticks.  As  he  lay 
Snorting,  to  haSten  his  end,  I  was  giving  him  more  of  the  Solu¬ 
tion  i  but  on  a  Sudden  his  limbs  grew  limber,  and  he  died. 

Opening  his  Stomach,  I  found  it  wonderfully  diflended,  though 
empty  of  every  thing  but  Some  water  and  Opium  j  parcels  of  fro¬ 
thy  mucus  Swimming  in  it  :  the  inlide  was  as  clean  as  if  Scraped 
and  wafhed  from  all  the  Slime  of  the  glands,  with  Some  rednefs 
here  and  there,  as  in  a  beginning  inflammation.  The  pylorus  was 
contracted.  The  blood-veffels  of  the  brain  were  very  full :  and 
I  took  out  a  large  grume  of  concrete  blood  from  the  upper  part 
of  it,  cutting  into  the  finus  longitudinalis,  as  is  not  uncommon 
in  apopleCtic  carcafes ;  but  found  no  extravafated  ferum  in  the 
ventricles,  nor  among  any  of  the  membranes. 

As  to  the  cure  in  fuch  cafes  ;  befides  emptying  by  vomiting, 
bleeding  and  blistering,  acid  medicines  and  lixivial  Salts  are  the 
proper  remedies.  Thefe  contract  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  by  their 
diuretic  force  make  a  depletion  of  the  veffels.  I  have  particular¬ 
ly,  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  given  repeated  dofes  of  a  mixture 
of  fait  of  wormwood  with  juice  of  lemons.  This  is  the  founda¬ 
tion,  upon  which  Van  Helmont  prepared  his  laudanum  cydoni- 
i  atum. 
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atum,  and  Starkey  his  pacific  pill.  Generous  wine,  which  the 
antients  gave  for  an  antidote,  can  be  no  other  ways  ufeful,  than 
as  it  difiblves  the  refinous  clammy  part  of  the  flomach,  and  fo 
forwards  its  expulfion  by  other  helps,  which  caufe  a  contraction 
of  the  mufcular  fibres. 


AS  an  Appendix  to  this  difcourfe,  I  fhall  fubjoin  an  account 
of  another  poifon,  very  different  from  any  we  have  de- 
fcribed,  but  nearly  related  to  thofe  called  narcotic. 

This  is  the  fimple  water  diftilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  Lau- 
rocerafus  or  common  laurel :  the  bad  effeCts  of  which  were  firft 
obferved  fome  years  fince  in  Ireland ;  where,  for  the  fake  of  its 
flavour,  it  was  frequently  mixed  with  brandy. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  this  killed  two  women,  who  drank  it, 
very  fuddenly.  Hereupon  a  learned  phyfician,  furprized  at  the 
event,  (this  plant  having  never  been  thought  to  be  any  ways 
noxious)  made  feveral  experiments  with  it  upon  dogs,  which 
were  afterwards,  fome  of  them,  repeated  here,  with  the  fame 
fatal  fuccefs a. 

From  all  tliefe,  but  more  particularly  from  obfervations  com¬ 
municated  to  me  by  Dr.  Nicholls,  (which  he  had  made  in  his 
anatomical  leClures)  I  fhall  give  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  animals  put  to  death  in  this  uncommon  way. 

All  the  dogs  fell  immediately  into  totterings  and  convulfions 
of  the  limbs,  which  were  prefently  followed  by,  a  total  paralyfis, 

fo  that  no  motion  could  be  excited  even  by  pricking  or  cutting 
them. 

No  inflammation,  upon  dilfedtion,  was  feen  in  any  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  membranes.  The  molt  remarkable  thing  was,  a  great 
iulnefs  and  diftenfion  of  the  veins,  in  which  the  blood  was -fo 

S  fluid. 


Vid.  Philofoph.  TranfaCt.  N°4i8  and  420. 
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fluid,  that  even  the  lymph  in  its  veflfels  was  generally  found 

tinged  with  red. 

The  fame  water,  injeded,  as  a  clyfter,  into  the  inteftines,  had 
always  the  like  effeds,  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

To  make  the  manner  of  ading  of  this  poifon  more  evident. 
Dr.  Nicholls  prepared  a  quantity  of  it  much  Wronger  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  by  cohobating,  (as  the  chemifts  call  it)  or  drilling  it  twice 
from  freffi  leaves.  By  this  proceeding  he  had  about  a  drachm  of 
a  heavy  oil,  of  the  colour  of  olive  oil,  fubfiding  at  the  bottom 
of  about  three  pints  of  water :  this,  by  frequent  lhaking,  was 
quite  incorporated  again  with  the  water. 

About  two  ounces  of  this  killed  a  middle-fized  dog,  in  lefs 
than  half  a  minute,  even  while  it  was  pafling  down  the  throat. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  convincing  proof  of  what  I  have  all 
along  affirmed,  that  all  poifons  ad  principally  upon  the  nervous 
fluid,  than  this  feemingly  innocent  water  gives  us.  That  a  Ample 
liquor,  without  any  extraordinary  fenfible  qualities,  ffiould  even 
inits  paflfage  into  the  ftomach,  nay  when  thrown  into  the  lower 
guts  as  a  clyfter,  inftantaneoufly  kill,  and  that  without  any  marks 
of  inflammation  or  corrofion,  can  no  other  way  be  accounted 
for,  but  by  an  immediate  efted  upon  the  animal  fpiiits. 

If  what  I  have,  in  the  Introdudion,  conjedured  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  fluid,  be  right  j  the  elaftic  matter, 
which  enters  into  its  compofition,  muft  in  the  membranes  fuffer 
a  repulfion  from  fome  adive  particles  in  this  water  :  (as  we  fee 
in  many  experiments  of  eledricity,  it  is  in  this  mannei  affeded 
by  feveral  bodies  meeting  with  it)  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
nerves,  flrft  of  the  membranes  which  it  touches,  and  then  of  all 
the  organs,  muft  lofe  their  adion.  Hence  it  is  that  animals 
killed  this  way,  after  ftrong  convulfions,  die  univerfally  paraly¬ 
tic  :  and  a  fudden  flop  being  put  to  the  circulation,  the  blood 

remains  in  perfed  fluidity  in  the  veins. 

More  will  be  faid  to  this  purpofe  in  the  following  Effay.  I 

mail  only  add  here,  that  the  deadly  power  of  this  water  feems  to 

n  be 
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be  intirely  owing  to  its  being  over-faturated  with  that  heavy  oil, 
which  we  have  mentioned :  and  therefore  Dr.  Nicholls  expe¬ 
rienced,  that  ten  drops  of  a  red  oil,  (like  to  this,  of  a  kernelly 
flavour  and  tafte)  diftilled  in  the  fame  manner  from  bitter  al¬ 
monds,  (after  the  fweet  oil  had  been  exprefled)  mixt  with  an 
ounce  of  common  water,  in  like  manner,  killed  a  dog  in  about 
half  an  hour. 

Confldering  all  this,  and  that  it  would  be  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  aflerted,  if  the  application  of  fuch  fubflances,  as 
draw  back  the  fpirits  to  their  membranes,  fhould,  by  an  irritat¬ 
ing  force,  contrary  to  the  repelling  liquor,  revive  the  dying  ani¬ 
mal  ;  we  gave  to  a  fmall  dog  about  an  ounce  of  ftrong  laurel- 
water.  He  fell  immediately  into  moll  violent  convulfions,  which 
were  foon  followed  by  a  total  lofs  of  his  limbs.  When  he  feemed 
to  be  expiring,  we  held  to  his  noflrils  a  phial  of  good  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  and  forced  a  finall  quantity  of  the  fame  down 
his  throat  i  he  inftantly  felt  its  virtue,  and,  by  continuing  the 
ufe  of  it  for  fome  time,  by  degrees  recovered  the  motion  of  his 
legs  y  and,  in  about  two  hours,  walked  about  with  tolerable 
ftrength,  and  was  afterwards  perfectly  well. 

The  antidote  fhews  the  nature  of  the  poifon ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  fame  will  prove  effectual  againft  any  others  of 
this  kind,  which,  without  an  inflaming  quality,  flupefy,  and  flon 
the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid.  7  1 

I  give  this  hint,  becaufe  it  is  well  known,  that  the  kernels  of 
fome  fruits,  particularly  of  black  cherries,  afford  by  diftillation  a 
water,  in  tafle  and  frnell,  not  unlike  to  that  from  laurel  or  bitter 
almonds :  which,  if  drawn  off  very  ftrong,  or  over-impregnated 
with  the  heavy  oil,  may  certainly  caufe  the  like  bad  fymptoms. 
Some  trials,  as  I  am  informed,  have  proved  this  to  be  fo.  Upon 
this  account,  I  think  our  fhops  had  better  be  without  this  water; 
eipecially  fince  it  is  not  known  to  have  any  medicinal  virtue,  and 
is  commonly  given  to  infants,  eafily  affedted,  and  fubjedt  to  con- 

vu  hons,  the  very  diforder,  which  waters  of  this  kind  have  been 
found  to  produce. 
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ESSAY  VI. 

Of  Venomous  Exhalations  from  the 
EARTH,  Poisonous  AIRS,  and 
WATERS. 

BESIDES  thefe  already  treated  of,  there  is  yet  another  way 
of  being  poifoned,  and  that  is  by  venomous  fleams  and  ex¬ 
halations,  or  a  poifonous  air  taken  into  the  body  by  the  breath. 

This  is  notorious  enough,  and  authors  upon  many  occafions 
make  mention  of  it  ;  but  when  they  come  to  explain  the  parti¬ 
cular  manner  how  this  kills,  they  moft  commonly  reduce  it  to 
fome  of  the  poifons,  which  prove  deflru&ive  by  being  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  flomach  :  alledging  that  malignant  fumes  and  airs 
are  therefore  fatal,  becaufe  impregnated  with  arfenical,  mercu¬ 
rial,  and  the  like  hurtful  paVpaJa  or  particles,  they  convey 
thefe  into  the  body ;  which  being  of  a  very  corrofive  nature, 
mufl  neceffarily  do  hurt  both  to  the  fluid  and  folid  parts. 

And  indeed  that  the  fumes  of  thefe  fame  minerals  are  very 
pernicious,  and  air  filled  with  their  atoms  very  unfit  for  respira¬ 
tion,  is  moft  certain ;  but  to  argue  from  hence,  that  all  deadly 
vapours  and  malignant  airs  owe  their  mifchief  to  thefe  only,  is 
too  fond  and  ill-grounded  a  conceit  :  fince  upon  a  due  inquiry 
it  will  appear,  that  there  may  be,  and  are,  mortiferous  exhala¬ 
tions  from  the  earth,  infecting  the  air,  of  a  nature  fo  different 
from  any  of  thofe  poifons  3  that  the  very  fubflance,  from  which 
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they  arife,  may  not  be  at  all  hurtful,  though  taken  into  the 
flomach  itfelf. 

Venomous  fleams  and  damps  from  the  earth  the  Latins,  in 
one  word  called  Mephites  a. 

This,  as  many  other  Tufcan  words,  comes  from  a  Syriac 
theme,  which  fignifies  to  blow  or  breathe  b.  And  in  ancient 
times  feveral  places  were  remarkable  for  them  :  fo  the  Mephitis 
of  Hierapolis  was  very  famous,  of  which  Cicero,  Galen,  but 
more  particularly,  and  from  his  own  fight  and  knowledge,  Strabo c 
makes  mention. 

Such  another  was  the  Specus  Corycius  in  Cilicia,  which, 
upon  the  account  of  its  {linking  deadly  air,  fuch  as  is  thought 
to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  dragons,  which  the  poets  give 
to  Typhon,  was  called  Cubile  Typhonis.  This  Pompon.  Melad 
defcribes;  and  it  is  indeed  as  antient  as  Homer6 :  for  Arima,  in 
which  he  places  it,  was,  as  Euflathius  obferves,  a  mountain  of 
Cilicia. 

Neither  are  fuch  fumes  as  thefe  now  infrequent;  and  though 
moftly  found  in  mines,  pits,  and  other  fubterraneous  places, 
yet  they  are  fometimes  met  with  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  too, 
efpecially  in  countries  fruitful  of  minerals,  or  pregnant  with  im- 
bowelled  fires  :  fuch  are  Hungary  and  Italy,  which  latter,  as 
Seneca  f  takes  notice,  has  always  been  remarkable  for  them. 

I  fhall  therefore,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  making  fome 
remarks  upon  one  of  the  mofl  famous  of  all  in  thofe  parts,  give 
as  good  an  account  as  I  can  of  that,  and  its  manner  of  killing  ; 
which  though  I  dare  not  affirm  to  be  applicable  to  every  Me¬ 
phitis,  yet  feems  plainly  to  be  the  cafe  of  mofl  of  them  :  and 
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where  it  is  not,  this  fimple  mifchief  will  only  be  found  to  be 
complicated  with  another ;  and  then  fome  extraordinary  fymp- 
toms,  or  appearances  in  the  animals  killed,  will  ealily  make  a 
difcovery  of  the  additional  venom  and  malignity. 

This  celebrated  Mofeta,  taken  notice  of  (or  at  leaf!  fome 
other  hereabouts)  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny g,  is  about  two  miles 
diibant  from  Naples,  juft  by  the  Lago  d’Agnano,  in  the  way  to 
Pozzuolo  or  Put'eoli,  and  is  commonly  called  la  Grotta  de’  Cani : 
becaufe  the  experiment  of  its  deadly  nature  is  frequently  made 
upon  dogs  ;  though  it  be  as  certainly  fatal  to  any  other  animal, 
if  it  come  within  the  reach  of  its  vapour.  For  Charles  the 
eighth  of  France  proved  it  fo  upon  an  afs;  and  two  Haves  put  into 
it  by  order  of  D.  Pietro  di  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  with  their 
heads  held  down  to  the  earth,  were  both  killed  h. 

It  is  a  fmall  grotta  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  about  eight  feet 
high,  twelve  long,  and  iix  broad.  From  the  ground  arifes  a 
thin,  fubtle,  warm  fume,  viiible  enough  to  a  difcerning  eye, 
which  does  not  fpring  up  in  little  parcels  here  and  there,  but  is 
one  continued  fleam,  covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cave ;  and  has  this  remarkable  difference  from  common 
vapours,  that  it  does  not,  like  fmoke,  difperfe  itfelf  into  the  air, 
but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back  again,  and  returns  to  the 
earth ;  the  colour  of  the  fides  of  the  grotta  being  the  meafure 
of  its  afcent :  for  fo  far  it  is  of  a  darkifh  green,  but  higher  only 
common  earth,  and  this  is  about  ten  inches.  And  therefore  as 
I  found  no  inconvenience  by  flanding  in  it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its 
head  be  kept  above  this  mark,  is  in  the  leaf!  injured.  But  when 
(as  the  manner  is)  a  dog,  or  any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  held 
below  it,  or  by  reafon  of  its  fmallnefs  cannot  hold  its  head  above 
it }  it  prefently,  like  one  ftunned,  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as 
dead,  or  in  a  fwoon,  the  limbs  convulfed  and  trembling,  till  at 
laft  no  more  fign  of  life  appears,  than  a  very  weak  and  almoft  in- 
fenfible  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries  :  which,  if  the  animal 

be 
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be  left  there  a  little  longer,  quickly  ceafes  too  ;  and  then  the 
cafe  is  irrecoverable,  as  in  one  perfe&ly  ftrangled.  But  if  it  be 
taken  out  in  time,  and  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  foon  comes  to  life 
again;  and  fooner,  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake,  which  by 
conftringing  the  fibres  of  the  fkin,  in  the  manner  of  a  cold  bath, 
puts  the  blood  again  into  its  circulation. 

It  will  afford  fome  light  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  this  fume,  to  mention  fome  other  experiments  made  in  the 
grotta  k  A  lighted  torch,  fnuff  and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment, 
when  dipped  into  the  vapour. 

A  piftol  cannot  take  fire  in  it.  If  a  weather-glafs  be  fo  fixed 
in  the  grotta,  that  the  ftagnum  is  wholly  covered  with  the  va¬ 
pour,  the  quickfilver  neither  falls  nor  rifes  otherwife  than  in  the 
outward  air. 

In  this  fhort,  but  accurate  hiftory  of  this  grotta,  I  have  fet 
down  thofe  particulars,  which  not  only  diftinguifh  mephitical 
exhalations  from  common  and  innocent  fumes,  but  alfo  give 
hints  fufficient,  I  think,  to  determine  the  reafon  and  manner  of 
their  furprifing  effects. 

And  not  to  fpend  time  in  refuting  the  opinion  of  others,  I  firfi: 
take  notice,  that  here  can  be  no  fufpicion  of  any  fuch  poifon  as 
we  have  defcribed :  if  there  was,  animals  taken  out  of  the  grotta 
could  not  fo  immediately  recover  from  the  effects  of  it,  without 
any  remaining  appearance  of  faintnefs  and  ficknefs,  or  fuch  fymp- 
toms  as  are  differed  from  infpiring  air  impregnated  with  corro- 
five  effluvia ;  and  thefe  would  certainly,  in  fome  degree  at  lead, 
infed  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cave,  which  is  always  pure 
and  fit  for  refpiration.  Neither  could  a  milchief  of  this  kind  be 
produced,  without  fome  marks  of  it  in  the  creatures  killed, 
when  opened  :  which  yet  difcover  nothing  extraordinary,  either 
in  the  fluid  or  folid  parts,  except  what  I  fhall  prefently  mention 
in  frogs. 


*  Addifoi^s  Remarks  on  Italy,  p.  230, 
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In  order  therefore  to  underhand  wherein  this  deadly  power 
con  lifts,  -it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ufe  of  refpiration  is  two¬ 
fold  ;  the  firft,  that  the  blood,  in  its  paftage  through  the  lungs, 
may  by  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  diftending  the  veficulae,  and  thus 
prefftng  upon  the  arteries  k,  be  comminuted  and  broken,  fo  that 
no  cohefion  of  its  parts  may  hinder  the  fecretion  of  thofe  hu¬ 
mours,  which  in  the  feveral  glands  are  to  be  derived  from  it : 
the  other  is,  that  the  blood  may  be  fupplied  with  fomething  from 
the  air,  whatever  it  be,  neceftary  to  life. 

That  there  is  a  vivifying  matter  from  the  air,  which  pafles 
into  the  blood  by  the  breath,  I  have  in  another  place  1  demon- 
ftrated  by  obferving,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  it  will  not  fuffice 
long  for  breathing,  though  it  be  deprived  of  none  of  thofe  qua¬ 
lities,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  inflate  the  lungs,  and  agitate  thp 
blood.  And  likewife,  from  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Halley,  who, 
when  feveral  fathom  under  water,  in  his  diving  engine,  breath¬ 
ing  an  air  more  condenfed  than  the  natural,  found  that  he  drew 
his  breath  more  flowly  than  ufual :  the  reafon  of  which  muft  be 
this,  that  when  a  greater  quantity  of  air  than  ordinary  was  taken 
in  at  a  time,  and  confequently  the  blood  furnifhed  with  more  of 
thofe  particles,  which  are  neceftary  to  be  mixed  with  it,  a  lefs 
frequent  refpiration  fufticed. 

The  cafe  being  thus,  firice  (as  we  have  mentioned)  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer  is  not  altered  in  its  afcent  by  this  vapour, 
that  is,  there  is  no  want  of  gravity  and  elaftic  prefture  in  it,  at 
leaft  not  to  a  confiderable  degree ;  we  muft  conclude,  that  there 
is  fome  quality  in  it,  which,  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  lungs, 
prevents  and  flops  the  ufual  communication  of  the  enlivening 
fpirit  from  the  air  to  the  blood. 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  there  can  be  no  real  poi- 
fon  here.  All  that  is  difcovered  by  the  earth  from  which  the 

fume 
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fume  arifes,  is  no  more  than  that  it  is  of  a  greenifli  colour,  with, 
a  fubacid  tafte,  veiy  much  (as  L.  di  Capoa  obferves)  like  to  that 
of  the  phlegm  of  vitriol :  fo  that  it  may  very  well  be  called  an 
unCtuous  vapour,  of  the  vitriolic  kind,  raifed  by  a  fubterra- 
neous  heat. 

It  is  certainly  neceflary  to  the  inflation  of  the  pulmonary  ve- 
ficulae,  and  the  fubfequent  entrance  of  the  fubtile  matter  from 
the  air  into  the  blood,  that  the  nervous  liquor  fliould  have  a 
free  courfe  into  them  :  it  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  thefe 
vitriolic  particles  in  the  fume  have  a  counteraction  or  repulfive 
force  to  the  elaftic  matter  of  this  liquor ;  by  means  of  which  the 
fibrillae,  into  which  it  fliould  pafs,  being  deflitute  of  it,  become 
quite  relaxed  and  lofe  their  force  m. 

Neither  muft  it  feem  Arrange,  that  the  animal  fpirits  fliould  be 
fo  fuddenly  interrupted  in  their  aCtion,  by  the  interpofltion  of  a 
ponderous  fluid ;  fince  we  fee  every  day  how  inftantaneoufly,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  motion  is  quickened  and  revived  by  the 
application,  to  the  noftrils,  of  volatile  falts  :  and  it  may  be  ob~ 
ferved,  that  thefe  are  always  alcaline,  that  is,  of  a  nature  quite 
oppofite  to  vitriolic  or  acid  fpirits,  fo  as  readily  to  fall  into  a  con¬ 
flict  or  fermentation  with  them. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  our  difeourfe  ;  I  think  it  a  Sufficient 
confirmation  of  this  reafoning,  that  in  frogs  killed  in  this  grotta, 
the  bladders  of  the  lungs  (more  vifible  otherwife  and  diftinCt  in 
thefe  creatures  than  in  moft  other)  were  found  fubflded  and 
quite  empty  of  air  n.  But  if  any  one  defires  a  farther  proof,  he 
may,  according  to  thefe  principles,  make,  as  L.  di  Capoa  did  °,  an 
artificial  Mephitis  :  for  if  antimony,  bifmuth,  or  any  other  fuch 
mineral,  be  finely  powdered,  and  moiftened  with  aqua  fortis,  or 
fpirit  of  nitre ;  there  will  arife  a  great  heat,  with  a  thick  dark 
fmoke,  in  which,  as  in  this  grotta,  torches  are  extinguished, 
and  animals,  though  but  flowly,  ftifled  and  killed. 

T 
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The  mortal  effects  of  fubterraneous  damps,  in  mines,  deep, 
wells,  and  the  like  clofe  places  ;  as  alfo  of  the  fumes  of  con¬ 
fined  burning  charcoal,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  way. : 
thefe  being  generally  acid  exhalations  from  mineral  fubftances  pu 
And  as  in  an  animals,  which  have  died  in  the  defcribed  grotta, 
the  veficles  of  the  lungs  are  found  fubfided,  wanting  due  tenfion 
from  the  animal  fpirits  ;  fo  in  the  difledtion  of  a  man  killed  by 
the  vapour  of  wood  coals,  carried  from  a  baker’s  oven  into  a 
deep  cellar,  as  the  flory  is  related  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris q,  the  brain  appeared  dry,  and  the  mufcles  of 
the  arms  and  thighs  fo  relaxed,  that  they  feemed  feparated  from 
the  parts,  to  which  they  belonged. 

But  it  mufl  here  be  obferved,  that,  in  fome  cafes  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  the  mineral  particles  are  mixed  with  fo  fmall  a  proportion 
of  water,  that,  inftead  of  extinguishing  a  flame,  they  will  them- 
felves,  like  gunpowder,  take  fire,  and  burn  at  the  approach  of 
a  candle.  A  famous  inflance  of  fuch  a  vapour  is  given  in  our 
PhilofophicalTranfadlions  r :  and  an  experiment,  made  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  filings  of  iron,  confirms  the  truth  of  our 
reafonings  on  this  head. 

Thus  I  have  fhewn  how  death  may  enter  at  the  noflrils, 
though  nothing  properly  venomous  be  infpired.  It  might  per¬ 
haps  be  no  difficult  matter  to  fhew,  how  a  leffer  degree  of  this- 
mifchief  may  produce  effects,  though  feemingly  very  different  from 
thefe  now  mentioned,  yet  in  reality  of  the  fame  pernicious  na¬ 
ture  :  I  mean,  how  fuch  an  alteration  of  the  common  air*  as 
renders  it  in  a  manner  mephitical,  (which  is  done  by  too  much 
heat,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  great  a  proportion  of  watery  and 
other  groffer  particles  mixt  with  it)  may  be  the  caufe  of  epide¬ 
mic  difeafes,  and,  it  may  be,  more  efpecially  of  thofe,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  untoward  fymptoms,  are  ufually  called  ma¬ 
lignant. 

For 
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For  it  is  Very  remarkable,  that  Hippocrates s  obferved  the  con- 
flitutiott  of  the  air,  which  preceded  peflilential  fevers,  to  be 
great  heats,  attended  with  much  rain  and  fouthern  winds  :  and 
Galen  1  takes  notice,  that  no  other  than  a  moifl  and  hot  tem¬ 


perament  of  the  air  brings  the  plague  itfelf ;  and  that  the  du¬ 
ration  of  this  conflitution  is  the  meafure  of  the  violence  of  the 


peflilence.  Lucretius  u  is  df  the  fame  mind  :  for  in  his  admi¬ 
rable  defcription  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  “  Thefe  difeafes  (fays 
“  he)  either  come  from  the  air,  or  arife  from  the  earth,” 


C -  Ufa  putrorem  humida  naBa  eft 

\  Intempejiivis  pluviifque  &  folibus  iff  a. 

In  ihort,  the  general  hiflories  of  epidemic  diflempers  almofl 
conflantly  confirm  thus  much  ;  and  would  have  done  it  more,  if 
the  vain  notion  of  occult  venoms  had  not  prepofiefled  the  minds 
of  authors,  and  made  them  regardlefs  of  the  manifeft  caufes. 

And  this  is  notorious  enough  in  thofe  countries,  where  malig¬ 
nant  difeafes  are  moil  rife :  thus  it  is  a  very  common  obferva- 
tion  in  the  Eafl-Indies,  that  during  the  dry  heats  the  feafon  is 
healthful,  but  when  the  rains  fall  immediately  upon  the  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  then  untoward  fevers  begin  to  threaten. 

The  fame  is  obferved  in  Africa  :  for  (as  Joan.  Leo  x  relates)  if 
fhowers  fall  there  during  the  fultry  heats  of  July  and  Augufl, 
the  plague  and  peflilential  fevers  enfue  thereupon,  with  which 
whofoever  is  infedted  hardly  efcapes. 

.  Whoever  reflects  on  what  has  been  faid  of  the  ufe  of  refpira- 
tion,  and  confiders  the  propofitions  of  Bellini,  will  eafily  under¬ 
hand  the  reafon  of  thefe  events. 

This  great  demonflrator  has  proved,  that  malignant  and  pefli¬ 
lential  fevers  are  owing  to  a  vifcid  and  tenacious  lentor  or  flime, 

T  2  which 

.  *  Epidem.  lib.  ii.  &  iii.  f  De  temperament,  lib.  i.  c.  4.  &  Commentar. 
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which  firft  obftruds  the  capillary  arteries,  and  afterwards,  being 
difiolved  by  heat,  ferments  with  the  blood,  and  changes  it  to  a 
mafs  unequally  fluid  and  glutinous. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  air,  together  hot  and  moift,  not  having 
force  fufficient  to  comminute  the  arterial  fluid  in  the  lungs,  this, 
when  it  arrives  at  the  fecretory  organs,  will,  inflead  ot  deriving 
into  them  their  proper  liquors,  leave  its  mofl  vifcid  parts  flick¬ 
ing  about  their  orifices,  which  by  degrees  make  obftrudions. 
Thefe  can  only  be  removed  by  the  impetus  of  the  fucceeding 
blood,  and  the  agitation  of  heat :  and  then  this  flimy  mucus,  be- 
ing  again  taken  into  the  circulation,  will,  in  the  nature  of  a  fer¬ 
ment,  diflurb  the  whole  mafs,  and  alter  its  natural  properties. 

I  very  well  know,  that  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  is  brought 
to  fupport  the  fancy  of  a  latent  serial  poifon  in  fome  of  thefe  dis¬ 
tempers  :  his  ®hov  n  (fomething  divine  y)  is  confirued  in  this 
fenfe.  But  his  befi;  interpreter,  Galen,  underftood  by  this  ex- 
preffion  no  fuch  thing  as  they  mean  :  on  the  contrary,  he  fays 
it  is  a  manifeft  confiitution  of  the  air,  prevailing  unfeafonably, 
fuch  as  himfelf  has  defcribed  in  his  Aphorifms  z ;  and  which  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  which  we  are  difcourfing. 

Minadous  a  therefore  rightly  remarks,  that,  in  his  whole  epi¬ 
demics,  Hippocrates  never  once  mentions  any  venom  as  the 
caufe  of  malignant  difeafes ;  and,  as  to  any  thing  really  divine, 
the  wife  old  man  in  other  treatifes  b  exprefsly  teaches,  “  That 
“  no  difeafe  comes  from  the  gods,  one  more  than  another,  each 
“  acknowledging  its  own  natural  and  manifefl  caufe.” 

But  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  enlarge  on  this  fubjed.  I 
fhall  only  hint,  that  phyficians  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  giving,  as  they  often  do,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  under 
the  notion  of  Alexipharmacs,  fuch  medicines  as  raife  a  great  heat 
both  in  the  ftomach  and  blood.  Having  engaged  the  animal 
fpirits  in  war  with  malignities,  they  too  often  fend  treacherous 

auxiliaries 

y  Vid.  Prognoflic.  &  Galen.  Comment.  2  Se<d.  iii.  Aph.  n.  8  De 

febre  malign,  lib.  i.  c.  8.  b  De  sere,  aquis  &  locis.  &  De  morbo  facro. 
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auxiliaries  to  the  fuppofea  weak  party ;  and,  by  exciting  new 
tumults  and  diforders,  check  and  interrupt  the  work  of  nature, 
which  always  endeavours  to  conquer  its  enemy  by  critical  dif- 

yocdih  r*v  tin 

It  mull  indeed  be  owned,  that  fome  malignant  fevers  are  con¬ 
tagious,  and  that  contagion  is  a  real  poifon  :  but  the  original 
caufe  of  a  diieafe,  and  the  communication  of  it,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  Of  this  I  have  largely  difcourfed  on  another  occa- 
fion  c :  I  lhall  therefore  only  hint  here,  that  when  a  fever  is  com¬ 
municated  by  way  of  infe&ion  from  one  already  difeafed,  this 
moll  commonly  happens  at  the  latter  part  of  the  dillemper ;  that 
is,  (as  was  obferved  in  the  Hydrophobia)  when  the  fermenting 
blood  is  throwing  off  great  quantities  of  its  adtive  particles  upon 
the  glands  of  the  moll  conllant  and  eafy  fecretions  :  fuch  are 
thofe  in  the  furface  of  the  body  and  the  mouth.  Thefe  there¬ 
fore  being  by  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  of  a  found  perfos, 
and  likewife  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  pores  of  the  lkin, 
will  affedt  firil  the  nervous  fluid,  and  then  the  blood,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  like  fermentation  and  dilorder,  which  had  been  bred 
in  the  body  from  which  they  arofe. 

The  way,  by  which  bad  food,  ill  ripened  fruits  of  the  earth, 
&c.  do  often  produce  malignant  and  peftilential  difeafes,  is  not 
very  different  from  that,  by  which  we  have  obferved  unwhole- 
fome  airs  to  be  the  caufe  ot  the  like  efledls.  For  the  juices, 
with  which  thofe  fupply  the  blood,  being  corrupted,  mull  ne- 
ceflarily  make  a  fluid  neither  fit  for  nutrition  nor  the  animal  fe¬ 
cretions  :  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder,  if,  belides  the  other 
lymptoms  eniuing,  fore  pullules,  inflammations,  ulcers,  &c. 
(more  common  in  fevers  from  this  caule  than  in  any  other)  are 
raifed  in  the  furface  of  the  body. 

It  is  upon  this  account,  that  a  famine  is  very  often  fucceeded 
by  a  pellilence.  And  this  calamity  generally  begins  among  the 
poorer  fort  of  people,  whofe  diet  to  be  fure  is  the  worfl. 

It 

e  Difcourfe  on  the  Plague, 
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It  is  a  conftant  obfervation  in  countries  fubjeft  to  the  plague, 
as  Turky  and  Africa,  that  when  the  common  inhabitants  die  in 
great  numbers,  foreigners  who  live  in  plenty,  if  they  avoid  com¬ 
munication  with  the  infedted,  efcape  the  danger. 

Thus  much  concerning  poifonous  exhalations  and  airs,  fo  far 
as  the  confideration  of  the  grotta  de’  cani  has  led  us  on  to  en¬ 
quire  into  their  efFedts.  For  though  there  may  be  other  altera¬ 
tions  of  this  fame  element,  differing  in  their  nature  from  this  we 
have  infilled  upon,  and  yet  equally  pernicious  and  hurtful ;  yet 
we  take  no  notice  of  any  of  them,  in  regard  that  thofe,  which 
are  from  the  arfenical,  mercurial,  and  the  like  fumes,  are  re¬ 
ducible  to  a  foregoing  Effay :  and  thofe,  which  are  owing  to  a 
change  of  the  known  properties  of  the  air,  may  be  eafily  ex¬ 
plained,  by  what  has  been  already  delivered  in  this.  I  jfhall 
therefore  rather  chufe  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  mifchief  of 
another  fluid,  which  as  it  is  the  next  in  ufe  to  this  we  have  been 
treating  of,  fo  the  bad  qualities  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  al¬ 
tered,  muff  neceffarily  be  almoft  equally  fatal  and  dangerous. 

I  mean  water,  which  is  of  fo  conftant  fervice,  not  only  for 
our  drinks,  but  alfo  in  preparing  of  our  fleffi  and  bread,  that  it 
may  juffly  be  faid  to  be  the  vehicle  of  all  our  nouriffiment :  fo 
that  whenever  this  happens  to  have  other  properties  than  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  fit  it  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  no  wonder  if  in  its  paflage 
through  the  body  thefe  make  fuitable  impreffions  there. 

Thus  at  Paris,  where  a  part  of  the  city  is  fupplied  with  a  wa¬ 
ter  from  Arcueil,  which  is  fo  full  of  ffony  particles,  that  even 
the  pipes,  through  which  it  runs,  are  in  time  incruffed  and 
choked  up ;  Dr.  Lifter  has  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
more  fubjedt  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  than  in  moft  other 
places  d. 

In  like  manner,  let  the  grofs  particles,  with  which  the  water 
is  faturated,  be  of  any  other  nature,  metallic,  faline,  &c.  thefe, 
according  to  their  various  gravity,  the  capacity  of  canals,  and 

fuch 


*  VicU  Lifter’s  Journey  to  Paris. 
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fuch  like  circumftances,  will,  when  they  come  to  circulate  in  the 
animal  body,  be  by  the  laws  of  motion  depolited  irr  one  part  or 
other.  So  thofe  mineral  bodies,  and  nitrous  felts,  which  abound 
in  the  fnowy  waters  of  the  Alps,  do  fo  certainly  fluff  and  inlarge 
the  glands  of  the  throat  in  thofe  who  drink  them,  that  fcarce 
any  who  live  there  are  exempted  from  this  inconvenience c. 

For  this  reafbn,  the  choice  of  water  for  drink  among  the  an- 
tients  was  by  weight,  the  lighted;  being  preferred,  as  mofl  free 
from  all  heterogeneous  bodies. 

The  cafe  therefore  of  poifonous  fprings  is,  their  having  cor- 
rofive  corpufcles  mixt  with  their  water,  which  cannot  fail,  when 
forfaken  of  their  vehicle  in  the  canals  of  the  body,  to  do  the  feme 
mifchief  as  they  would,  if  taken  by  themfelves  undiluted :  only 
with  this  difference,  that  they  may  in  this  form  be  carried  fome- 
times  farther  into  the  animal  (economy,  and  fo,  having  paffed 
the  primae  vise,  difcover  their  malignity  in  fome  of  the  inmoft 
receffes.  Thus  the  fons  ruber  in  Ethiopia,  mentioned  by  Pliny*, 
about  which  abundance  of  native  minium  or  cinnabar  was  foujid, 
fhewed  its  ill  effects  chiefly  on  the  brain:  and  therefore  Ovid8 
fays  of  it, 

— - Si  quis fancibus  haujit , 

Aut  fur  tty  autpatitur  mirum  gravitate  foporem. 

We  fhall  not  need  then  to  enlarge  on  this  matter;  fince  any  of 
the  forementioned  mineral  poifons  may  thus  impart  their  deadly 
quality  to  waters  :  and  accordingly  there  are  inflances  of  arfeni- 
cal,  mercurial,  &c.  fountains,  of  which  the  hiftories  may  be 
feen  in  the  collections  of  the  learned  Baccius  h;  and  one  very 
remarkable  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfedions  \ 

But*  as  we  before  took  notice  concerning  airs,  fo  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  to  obferve  of  waters  ;  that  there  are  fome  al¬ 
terations 

*  Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibiu  ?  Juvenal.  Satyr,  xiii.  f  Lib.  xxxL. 

c.  2.  e  Metamorph,  lib.  xv,  ver.  320,  *  De  Therm,  Jib.  vi.  1  Num¬ 

ber  8. 
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terations  of  them,  which  though  not  properly  poifonous,  yet  are 
of  fo  great  conference  in  their  effects,  that  they  may  very  well 
deferve  to  be  regarded. 

This  I  lhall  do  with  refpedt  to  a  great  abufe,  committed  in  this 
kind  about  the  city;  and  that  is,  in  chufing  fometimes  ilagnating 
impure  well-water,  for  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  making  other 
drinks.  Such  a  fluid  indeed  has  oftentimes  a  greater  force  and 
aptnefs  to  extract  the  tindture  out  of  malt,  than  is  to  be  had  in 
the  more  innocent  and  foft  liquor  of  rivers  :  but  for  this  very 
reafoii  it  ought  not,  unlels  upon  mere  necefiity,  to  be  made  ufe 
of ;  this  quality  being  owing  to  the  mineral  particles  and  alu¬ 
minous  fails,  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

A  late  author  k,  by  fearching  into  the  lirft  accounts  of  the 
difiemper  we  call  the  fcurvy,  defcribed  by  Pliny  1  and  Strabo  m, 
under  the  promifcuous  names  of  ftomacace  and  fcelotyrbe  ;  and 
examining  the  authentic  hiftories  of  it  in  later  years,  made  by 
the  moil  obferving  phylicians  in  thofe  countries,  where  it  was 
unhappily  revived,  as  Claus  Magnus,  Balduinus  Ronfeus,  J. 
Wierus,  Solomon  Albertus,  &c.  finds  that  the  origin  of  it  was 
in  all  times  and  places  charged  upon  the  ufe  of  unwholefome 
ftagnating  waters.  Then  by  comparing  together  the  clayey  fiirata 
of  the  earth  about  the  cities  of  London,  Paris,  and  Amfterdam, 
he  fhews,  that  where  the  water  is  worft,  there  this  malady  is 
moft  rife.  So  that  he  has  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  that  mofl  of 
the  perplexed  and  complicated  fymptoms,  which  are  ranged  un¬ 
der  this  one  general  name,  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  ill 
qualities  of  this  element. 

And  indeed  Hippocrates  himfelf,  as  he  has  very  plainly  deci¬ 
phered  this  difeafe n,  by  the  title  of  fAyotXot,  or  great 

fpleens ;  fo  he  does  very  particularly  in  another  treatife  0  take  no- 

.tice, 

k  Dr.  J.  H.  Scelera  aquarum  :  or,  a  Supplement  to  Mr.  Graunt  on  the  bills  of 
mortality.  1  Lib.  xxv.  c.  3.  m  Geogr.  lib.  vi.  n  Prorrhct. 

lib.  ii.  c.  16.  0  De  aeie,  aquis,  &  locis,  fub  finem. 
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tice,  that  drinking  of  ftagnating  well-waters  muff  neceffarily 
induce  an  ill  difpofition  both  of  the  fpleen  and  belly. 

If  we. enquire  into  the  reafon  of  fuch  ill  effects,  we  mufc  con- 
fider,  that  clay  is  a  mineral  glebe,  and  that  the  grofs  particles 
and  metallic  falts,  with  which  waters  paffing  througii  fuch,  a 
bottom  abound,  are,  as  Dr.  Lifter  obferves,  not  to  be  marter- 
ed  s  that  is,  indigeflible  in  the  human  body.  Not  only  therefore 
will  thefe  caufe,  as  he  very  well  argues,  calculous  concretions  in 
the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  joints,  and  as  Hippocrates  experienced, 
hard  fwellings  in  the  fpleen ;  but  they  muff  neceharily  often- 
times  by  their  corrofive  quality  twitch  and  irritate  the  fenfile 
membranes  of  the  flomach  and  bowels,  and  thus  hinder  and  in¬ 
terrupt  the  digefliion  of  our  food.  Nay,  befides  ail  this,  when 
they  come  into  the  blood,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  fmall  canals  of 
infenfible  perfpiration  are  frequently  flopt  and  obitrudted  by 
them  :  for  it  is  upon  this  fcore  that  Sandtorius  q  teaches  us, 
“  that  heavy  water  converts  the  matter  of  tranlpiration  into  an 
“  ichor,  which  being  retained  induces  a  cachexy.” 

What  mifchiefs  will  enfue  hereupon,  every  one  fees ;  not  only 
pains  in  the  limbs,  livid  fpots  in  the  furface  of  the  body,  ulcers, 
&c.  from  the  acrimony  of  the  undifcharged  moifture  ;  but  many 
befides  of  thofe  nervous  complaints,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal,  may  take  their  rife  from  the 
fame  fource  :  for  the  before  cited  Sandtorius  r  has  remarked,  that 
the  flatus  or  wind,  fo  infeparable  from  thofe  cafes,  is  no  other 
than  “  the  fluid  of  perfpiration  rude  and  unfinifhed.” 

If  thefe  inconveniences  are  oftentimes  not  felt,  at  lead;  not  till 
towards  the  declining  age,  in  ftrong  and  adtive  habits  of  body ; 
yet  I  am,  from  very  good  experience,  allured,  that  they  deferve 
confideration  in  weaker  conftitutions,  and  a  fedentary  life,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  more  tender  fex. 

U  For 

p  De  fontib.  med.  Angl.  p.  2.  pag.  75.  At  foftilia  five  metallica  falia  alia  atque 
alia  funt,  &  nobis  Sc  pene  igni  dixeram  indomabilia.  1  Medic.  Static.  ii. 

Aphor.  6.  r  Ibid.  §.3.  Aph.  13.  Flatus  nil  aliud-eft  quam  rude  perfpirabile 
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For  thefe  reafons  Pliny  s  tells  us,  “  that  thofe  waters  are  con¬ 
ic  demned  in  the  fil'd:  place,  which,  when  boiled,  incruftate  the 
«  ddes  of  the  veffels.”  And  that  our  well-waters  do  this,  no  body 
who  looks  into  the  common  tea-kettles,  can  be  ignorant. 

And  indeed  in  antient  times,  as  that  part  of  medicine,  which 
relates  to  diet,  was  more  carefully  Eudied,  than  it  is  now ;  fo 
this  point  particularly,  of  which  we  are  ti  eating,  was  of  fo 
great  moment,  that  Hippocrates,  who  wrote  the  beE  book  1  on 
the  fubjedt  that  ever  was  publifhed,  has  in  a  great  meafure  ac¬ 
counted  not  only  for  the  difeafes,  but  even  for  the  temper  and 
difpofition  of  the  people  of  feveral  countries,  from  the  difference 

of  their  airs  and  waters. 

s  Lib.  xxxi.  c.  3.  Damnantur  imprimis  fontes,  quorum  aquse  decodte  cra0is 
obducunt  vafa  cruftis.  1  De  2ere,  aquis,  &  locis. 
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The  explication  of  thofe  Figures,  which  are  not 

explained  in  the  Treatife. 


TABLE  III.  The  Scolopendra. 

FIG.  i.  a  a.  The  claws  of  the  poifoning  forceps. 

Fig.  2.  One  of  the  claws  magnified,  in  which  appears 
the  aperture  b. 

Fig.  3.  The  Scorpion,  a  a .  The  claws,  b .  The  tail  with 
the  fling  at  the  end. 

Fig.  4.  The  fling  magnified,  to  fhew  one  of  the  flits,  out  of 
which  iffues  the  poifon  a. 

Fig.  5.  The  Tarantula,  a  a.  The  wounding  forceps,  b  b. 
The  feelers. 


TABLE  IV. 

Fig.  1.  The  upper  part  of  an  expanded  leaf  of  the  lichen, 
a  a .  The  pelts  or  feminal  capfuls,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves. 

Fig.  2.  The  under  fide  of  the  fame  leaf,  with  the  pelts. 

Fig.  3.  A  view  of  a  leaf,  as  it  lies  on  the  ground  unexpanded. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  IT  A  VI  NG  refolved,  at  the  inftance  of  fome 
friends,  to  give  a  fecond  edition  of  this  fmall 
Treatife,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  to  read  it 
over  attentively  ;  in  order  to  make  fuch  additions  and 
improvements,  as  above  forty  years  experience  might 
have  fuggefted  to  me  fince  its  firft  publication.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  this  review,  I  have  explained  fome  ma¬ 
thematical  matters  in  a  clearer  manner  than  I  had  for¬ 
merly  done ;  and  I  have  illufcrated  and  confirmed  the 
medicinal  part  by  feveral  additional  obfervations  and 
cafes,  which  may  prove  ufeful  in  the  practice  of  phyfic. 
And  indeed,  that  a  due  confideration  of  this  fubjedt  is 
extenfively  ufeful  to  a  phyfician,  will  appear  with 
fufficient  evidence,  from  the  various  kinds  of  difeafes, 


the  courfes  and  returns  of  which  I  have  herein  fhewn 
to  depend  on  the  different  poiitions  and  revolutions  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon.  Now,  though  a  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  mathematical  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  be  requiiite  for  comprehending  this 
fubjedt  in  its  full  extent ;  yet  as  thofe,  who  are  little 

affedted 
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affected  by  geometrical  demonftrations,  may  poffibly 
be  convinced  by  a  number  oi  lactSj  I  {ball  not,  witn 
refpedt  to  this'  little  work,  infill  on  that  faying  of 
Pj^t;o  * 

OTAEIE  ArEXiMETPHTOS  EIEITXL 
Let  none  unfkilled  in  geometry  enter  here. 


London, 
July  i.  1746. 
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AS  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  has  in  ail  ages  undergone 
various  changes,  according  to  the  different  opi¬ 
nions  of  philofophers  ;  I  have  often  wondered,  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that,  notwithflanding  the  considerable 
advances  made  in  the  ftudy  of  nature  by  the  moderns, 
efpecially  in  the  laft  century,  this  ufeful  art  has  not 
received  thofe  benefits,  which  might  reafonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  fi  om  a  furer  method  of  reasoning,  than  men 
were  formerly  acquainted  with.  That  fome  of  the 
moderns,  particularly  Galilei,  Kepler,  Torricelli,  and 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  have  made  vaft  improvements  in 
natural  philofophy,  by  joining  mathematical  reafonings 
to  their  enquiries  into  nature,  is  well  known  to  the 
learned  world  :  and  yet  medicine  ffill  deals  fo  much 
in  conjecture,  that  it  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  a 
fcience.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
art,  ^  as  being  incapable  of  lure  principles ;  or  rather, 
to  tne  ai tilts,  who  having  got  into  a  wrong  track,  will 
not  take  the  pains  to  return  into  the  right  road  j  may 
poffibly  be  a  matter  of  enquiry  on  fome  other  occaiion. 
In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  prove  how  beneficial 
the  ftudy.  of  geometry  muft  be  to  phyficians,  as  well 
for  inveftigating  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  as  for  finding 

X  proper 
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proper  remedies  for  them  ;  I  have  attempted  to  explain 
a  very  difficult  queftion,  concerning  the  courfes  and 
returns  of  fome  diftempers ;  the  nature  of  which  is 
fuch,  that  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  well  handled  by  any 
other  means. 

Thus  I  am  neceffitated,  in  this  difquifition,  to 
enter  into  a  few  more  minute  calculations,  than  a  me¬ 
dical  fubjedt  might  feem  to  require.  Wherefore  the 
reader  ought  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  philofophy;  or  at  leaft,underftand  the  learned 
and  fagacious  Br.  Halley’s  Theory  of  the  Tides,  upon 
the  principles  of  that  great  philofopher,  as  publifhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions.  And  thofe,  who 
have  no  tafte  for  mathematical  ftudies,  may,  if  they 
pleafe,  pafs  over  this  part  of  the  work.  For  my  part, 
1  never  ex  peel  to  acquire  reputation  by  algebraical  cal¬ 
culations,  thoroughly  fenfiblc  of  the  mediocrity  of  my 
genius  in  that  branch  of  learning.  But  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  thefe  ffieets  will  be  found  to  contain  fome 
hiftories  and  inftrudtions,  from  which  even  thofe,  who 
defpife  all  reafoning  in  phylic,  and  rely  on  experience 
alone,  will  reap  benefit  in  practice :  which  indeed  is 
the  main  defign  ol  this  little  Treatife. 

The  field  is  large,  in  which  we  run  our  career ;  nor 
are  the  innumerable  evils,  with  which  we  are  daily  fur- 
rounded,  to  be  remedied  by  any  one  method.  The  two 
great  pillars  of  medicine  are  experience  and  reafon  ; 
and  he  that  has  no  confidence  in  the  latter,  at  leaft 
bids  the  fairer  towards  relieving  the  fick,  in  proportion 
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to  Ills  flock  of  the  former.  But  yet  the  bufinefs  of  our 
profeffion  requires  the  joint  afiiftance  of  both  ;  becaufe 
a  rational  theory  will  teach  a  man  to  apply  his  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  to  the  various  cafes  that  occur. 

For  although  a  very  few  remedies,  found  out  by 
chance,  and  confirmed  by  ufe,  might  pofilbly  have 
been  fufficient  for  curing  the  diforders  of  men  in  the 
carlieft  times,  who,  we  are  told,  led  fober  and  a&ive 
lives ;  yet  in  fucceeding  ages,  when  their  conftitutions 
had  been  injured  by  fioth  and  luxury,  they  flood  in 
need  of  different  methods  of  cure  :  inafmuch  as  it  now 
became  neceffary  to  enquire,  not  only  into  the  caufe  of 
the  diftemper,  but  alfo  how  its  nature  and  ufual  ap¬ 
pearance  had  been  changed  in  this  or  that  individual. 
Hence  that  faying  of  Hippocrates a  :  The  phyfician 
fhould  have  an  eye  to  things  common  and  peculiar  : 
becaufe,  as  Celfus  rightly  obferves,  there  are  cafes,  in 
which  the  fame  diforder  puts  on  a  different  appearance 
from  that,  which  it  ufually  has ;  and  the  difcovery  of 
the  caufe  is  fometimes  the  cure  of  the  diftemper  b. 

And  it  is  probable,  that  the  only  reafon,  why  the 
profeffion  of  phyfic  lay  buried  in  total  darknefs  for 
near  near  five  hundred  years,  that  is,  from  the  Trojan 
to  the  Peloponnefian  war,  as  Pliny  has  recorded  c ;  was, 
that,  whereas  new  difeafes  Parted  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  thofe,  who  had  nothing  but  experience  to 
make  them  phyficians,  were  unequal  to  thefe  new  dif¬ 
ficulties  ;  the  philofophers  engroffed  the  art,  which 
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was  found  to  be  lame  and  infirm  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature.  Thus  Celfus  fays  of  that  fpace  of 
time,  that  the  fcience  of  phyiic  was  accounted  a  part 
of  philofophy  ;  fo  that  the  curing  of  difeafes,  and  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  took  their  rife  from  the 
fame  perfons (1. 

Now,  as  it  is  of  confequence  to  the  fubjed  in  hand, 
fo  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  thofe  philofophers,  who 
laid  the  firft  foundations  of  our  art,  were  really  famous 
geometricians.  And  firft,  the  moft  eminent  among 
the  fages  of  antiquity  was  Pythagoras,  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  fuch  high  reputation  for  his  fkill  in  phyfic,  that 
it  was  commonly  faid,  that  he  travelled,  not  fo  much 
for  the  fake  of  intruding  people,  as  of  curing  them  e. 
But  the  progrefs  made  by  him  in  mathematical  ftudies 
alfo  was  extraordinary.  Witnefs  his  two  noble  difco- 
veries  ;  the  one,  Of  the  fquare  defcribed  upon  the 
fide  fubtending  the  right  angle  in  a  right-angled  tri¬ 
angle,  being  equal  to  both  the  fquares  defcribed  upon 
the  fides  containing  the  right  angle  ;  the  other,  Of 
the  area  of  the  parabola,  which,  according  to  Pro- 
clus  f,  he  firft  demonftrated.  For  the  firft  of  thefe 
problems,  Athenaeus  g  and  Diogenes  Laertius  h,  upon 
the  authority  of  Apollodorus  the  arithmetician,  fay, 
that  he  offered  a  hecatomb  in  facrifice.  But  Plu¬ 
tarch  ',  after  citing  a  verfe  of  Apollodorus,  leaves  it 

doubtful 
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doubtful  for  which  of  the  two  he  made  that 
offering. 

Empedocles  was  his  difciple  in  Italy,  a  perfon  of  a 
vaft  genius,  who,  having  penetrated  into  nature’s  in- 
moft  recedes,  performed  iuch  great  things  in  our  pro- 
feflion,  as  were  not  to  be  expected  from  a  bare  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  of  phyfic.  For  when  his  native 
city  Agrigentum  was  infeded  with  a  dreadful  plague, 
he  foon  found  out  the  caufe ;  and  thereupon  by  flop¬ 
ping  up  fome  openings  in  the  mountains,  through 
which  unwholelome  winds  hilling  brought  the  conta¬ 
gion,  he  averted  the  evil k.  He  rendered  the  fame 
fervice  to  the  Selinuntians  :  for  when  they  were  feized 
with  a  plague  from  the  corruption  and  flench  of 
the  ftagnating  waters  of  a  river,  which  furrounded 
the  city  ;  he  ordered  two  neighbouring  rivers  to  be 
conveyed  into  it  :  by  which  means,  having  made  a 
current,  and  cleanfed  the  channel,  the  waters  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  fweet,  and  the  plague  ceafed  \  Now  thefe 
fads  are  the  more  worthy  of  being  recorded ;  becaufe 
the  ancients  were  generally  of  opinion,  that  peftilence 
proceeded  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  therefore 
was  not  to  be  cured  by  natural  remedies  :  whereas  in 
both  thefe  cafes,  the  remedies  were  pointed  out  by 
mechanical  reafoning ;  and  that  calamities  of  this  kind 
are  owing  to  fuch  caufes,  is  confirmed  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  obfervations  publifhed  by  various  authors. 

Demo- 
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Democritus,  who  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  been 
Hippocrates’s  mafter,  was  equally  famous  for  geometry 
and  phyfic.  For  he  is  faid  to  have  written,  among 
other  things,  Of  the  contact  of  the  circle  and  fphere ; 
Of  geometry  ;  Of  incommenfurable  lines :  as  alfo, 
Of  the  nature  of  man ;  Of  the  humors  ;  and,  Of 

m 

By  thofe  great  men,  and  others  like  them,  was  this 
profeffion  carried  on  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  who, 
as  Celfus  fays,  was  the  firft  that  feparated  this  art  from 
philofophy  n.  For  he,  plainly  perceiving,  that  the  fu- 
perflition  of  the  common  people,  the  impudence  and 
vain  pretences  of  quacks,  and  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
the  fophifts,  were  mighty  obftacles  to  the  improvement 
of  the  art ;  propofed  to  himfelf  in  all  his  writings, 
to  guard  againft  thofe  impediments  and  difficulties. 
And  accordingly,  in  his  valuable  book  De  morbo  fa- 
cro,  he  teaches  how  to  obviate  falfc  religious  notions  : 
and  is  very  copious  in  detecting  the  frauds  and  falla¬ 
cies  of  thofe  men,  who  covered  their  ignorance  with  a 
veil  of  piety,  making  profeffion  of  charming  away 
thofe  difeafes,  which  they  could  not  cure  by  medicines. 
In  his  books  De  arte,  De  decoro,  De  prreceptionibus, 
he  difputes,  not  only  againft  thofe,  who  denied  that 
phyfic  was  an  art,  and  therefore  had  no  regard  to  any 
thing  but  experience  ;  but  alfo  againft  thofe,  who 
practifed  upon  a  wrong  plan.  And  becaufe  the  divine 

old 
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old  man  is  made  a  tool  by  contending  parties  for  their 
refpeCtive  notions ;  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  me¬ 
chanical  reafoning  is  every  where  approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  thofe  treatifes  by  that  great  parent  of  me¬ 
dicine.  For  he  fays :  I  praife  reafoning,  when  it  is 
grounded  on  fuch  principles  as  fall  under  our  fenfes,  or 
are  proved  by  experiments;  and  draws  conclufions  from 
manifeft  premifes.  But  if  it  is  carried  on  by  unjuft  de¬ 
ductions,  and  is  built  upon  fictitious  opinions,  it  occa- 
fions  great  trouble  and  difficulties  °.  And  this  fenti- 
ment  is  illuftrated  and  confirmed  in  his  book  De  prifca 
medicina  :  where  after  faying,  that  moft  phyficians  are 
very  like  unlkilful  pilots,  whofe  ignorance  of  their  art 
is  not  difcovered,  while  the  veffels  fail  in  good  weather 
before  the  wind  ;  but  if  a  ftorm  arife,  then  it  foon  ap¬ 
pears,  that  their  blunders  were  the  caufe  of  the  flhip-^ 
wrecks  which  happen  :  he  tells  us,  that  our  chief  care 
fhould  be  to  learn  the  properties  of  things,  not  by  ima¬ 
gining  or  contriving,  but  by  finding  out  the  powers, 
which  they  are  endowed  with,  and  exercife  on  our  bo¬ 
dies  ;  in  which  enquiry  great  regard  muft  be  paid  both 
to  the  qualities  of  the  humors,  and  to  the  figures  of 
the  parts :  fome  of  which  from  a  wide  beginning  run 
into  a  narrow  apex,  others  are  more  and  more  expand¬ 
ed  ;  fome  are  finooth  and  cylindrical  ;  fome  denfe  or 
firm,  others  in  fine  thin  and  lax.  This  is  the  wifdom, 
which  ought  to  accompany  the  ftudy  of  medicine  ; 
by  means  of  which,  he  fays,  the  artift  becomes  equal 
to  the  gods p. 

But 
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But  I  iliall  enlarge  no  farther  at  prelent  on  this 
theme.  However  it  manifeftly  appears  from  what  has 
been  hitherto  faid,  that  Hippocrates  gave  the  name  of 
Sophifts  q  to  thofe,  who  argued  on  fictitious  principles; 
and  that  of  real  phylicians r  to  thofe,  who  reafon  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  animal 
fabric.  Which  I  obferve  for  the  fake  of  thofe,  who, 
as  if  there  wras  no  difference  between  the  groundlefs 
hypothefes  of  philofophers,  and  the  certain  conclufions 
ot  geometricians,  hold  this  mod;  ufeful  fcience  in  con¬ 
tempt,  and  even  turn  it  into  ridicule  before  the  igno¬ 
rant  multitude.  But  furely  thefe  apply  themfelves 
both  to  philofophy  and  phyfic,  without  having  any 
genius  to  either  ;  for  want  of  which  they  cannot  dif- 
ccrn  the  wide  difcance  between  fophiftical  opinions 
and  geometrical  reafonings.  For  he,  who  builds  an 
hypothecs,  follows  plaufibility,  and  thinks  it  fufficient, 
if  he  can  account  for  appearances  from  his  principles : 
whereas  mechanical  theory  deals  in  demonftrations, 
which  the  able  geometrician  deduces  either  from  the 
figures  of  bodies,  or  from  the  known  laws  of  motion, 
by  necefiary  confequences. 

Examples  will  let  this  matter  in  a  clearer  linht.  Des 
Cartes  compiled  a  fet  of  fufpicions  and  conjectures  on 
the  gravity  of  bodies,  and  yet  made  no  proficiency 
thereby  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  :  but  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  by  purfuing  its  laws  in  a  geometrical  man¬ 
ner,  without  any  regard  to  the  caufe,  laid  open  to  our 
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contemplation  the  real  fabric  of  the  world.  Doctor 
Willis  invented  an  idea  of  foporiferous  difeafes ;  from 
which  we  learn,  that  the  author  had  words  at  will,  but 
knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  thofe  difeafes  :  whereas 
Bellini,  by  bringing  their  hiftory  and  fymptoms  under 
mechanical  reafonings,  paved  the  way  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  cure  of  thofe  great  evils.  But  enough  oi 
this  fubjecfl. 

When  I  had  communicated  my  intention  of  pub- 
lifhing  this  piece  to  my  friend  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pit- 
cairne,  he  not  only  applauded  my  defign,  but,  of  his 
great  humanity,  readily  fent  me  fome  hiftories  of  pe¬ 
riodical  difeafes  out  of  his  large  flock.  Thofe  I  have 
^ranged  in  their  proper  places,  as  conflderable  orna¬ 
ments  to  my  little  book,  not  without  a  fenfe  of 
pleafure,  in  feeing  my  opinion  confirmed  by  the  te- 
ftimony  of  fo  great  a  mafter  in  thefe  ftudies ;  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  it  was  proper  to  produce  the  obfer- 
vations  of  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  in  fupport  of 
this  new  theory.  And  I  may  not  conceal  in  this 
place,  that  our  differtation  difplays,  not  a  little,  the 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  wonderful  contrivance  of  the 
omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world  ;  who,  while  he 
made  ample  provifion  for  all  living  things,  eftablifhed 
this  difference  between  brutes  and  rational  creatures  ; 
that  whereas  thofe  enjoy  the  common  gifts  of  nature, 
he  has  permitted  us,  befides,  to  inveftigate  their  pro¬ 
perties  and  ufes,  and  to  contemplate  the  labyrinth  oi 
his  divine  works. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  I  have  but  lightly  touched  upon  the  cure 
of  the  cafes  related  in  this  treatile  >  becaule  I  in¬ 
tend,  whenever  I  find  fufficient  leifure,  to  publifh 
the  moft  remarkable  obfervations,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready,  or  may  hereafter  make  on  moft  difeafes. 


London, 

A.  D.  1704. 
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Concerning  the 

INFLUENCE 

O  F  T  H  E 

SUN  and  MOO  N 

UPON 

HUMAN  BODIES,  &c. 

CHAP.  I. 

That  the  Sun  and  Moon  caufe  various  alterations  in  the 
Human  Body,  according  to  their  different  pofitions 
with  refpedt  to  the  earth* 

IT  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  antient  phyficians,  that 
fome  difeafes  are  entirely  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cele- 
ftial  bodies,  and  that  the  paroxyfms  and  periods  of  others 
are  regulated  by  the  adlion  of  the  moon  in  particular  :  where¬ 
fore  the  earlieft  hiflories  of  Epidemics,  which  have  been  handed 
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down  to  us,  are  full  of  the  motions  and  powers  of  thofe  lumi¬ 
nous  orbs.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  Hippocrates  advifes 
his  fon  Theflalus  to  the  ftudy  of  numbers  and  geometry  a :  be- 
caufe,  {ays  he,  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  liars  have  a  great 
effect  on  diftempers  b. 

But  when  in  courfe  of  time  medicine  began  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  reafonings  of  philofophers  ;  no  body  being  able  to 
account  for  the  manner  of  this  celdlial  action,  and  the  rule  of 
obfervation  being  gradually  laid  afide,  it  was  allowed  no  farther 
{hare  in  affecting  our  health,  than  what  might  be  imputed  to 
the  changes  in  the  manifeft  conftitution  of  the  air  :  excepting 
perhaps  Something  of  truth,  which  Hill  remains  difguifed  and 
blended  with  the  jargon  of  judicial  allrology. 

In  order  therefore  to  fet  this  obfcure  and  difficult  matter  in  a 
little  clearer  light,  I  {hall  in  the  firft  place  endeavour  to  {hew, 
that  the  Sun  and  Moon,  regarding  their  nearnefs  and  direction 
to  the  earth  only,  befides  the  effedts  of  heat,  moifture,  &c. 
thereby  caufed  in  our  atmofphere,  muft  at  certain  times  make 
fome  alterations  in  animal  bodies  ;  then  enumerate  fome  hifto- 
ries  and  obfervations  of  fuch  changes,  and  enquire  of  what  ufe 
fuch  thoughts  as  thefe  may  be  in  the  practice  of  phyfic. 

It  is  a  conflant  obfervation  of  thofe,  who  have  written  the 
hiftory  of  the  winds,  that  the  mod;  windy  feafons  of  the  year 
are  the  times  about  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox.  Every 
body  likewife  knows,  that  in  the  mod:  quiet  weather  there  is 
generally  fome  breeze  at  mid-day  and  mid-night,  as  alfo  at  full 
fea  j  that  is,  always  about  the  time  when  the  Sun  or  Moon  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  meridian,  either  over  or  under  our  hemifphere.  Sea¬ 
men  and  country  people  reckon  upon  this,  and  order  their  affairs 
accordingly.  And  the  changes  of  the  weather,  as  to  winds  or 
calms,  elpecially  about  the  new  and  full  Moon,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  authority  to  confirm  fuch  remarks.  Thofe, 
who  defire  a  fuller  account  of  thefe  obfervations,  may  fee  it  in 

J.  Goad’s 
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J.  Goad’s  Aftrometeorologia  c.  Thefe  things  being  matters 
of  fa<St,  and  in  a  manner  regular  and  univerfal,  it  may  very 
well  feem  ftrange,  that  philofophers  have  not  been  more 
accurate  in  their  enquiries  into  the  reafon  of  fuch  appear¬ 
ances.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  the  origin  of  winds  is  various 
and  incertain  ;  but  however,  fo  conftant  and  uniform  an  effedt 
muft  undoubtedly  be  owing  to  one  necefiary  caufe. 

It  has  been,  now  a  confiderable  time  fince,  fufficiently  made 
out,  that  our  atmofphere  is  a  thin  elaftic  fluid,  one  part  of  which 
gravitates  upon  another,  and  whofe  prefiure  is  communicated 
every  way  in  a  fphere  to  any  given  part  thereof.  From  hence 
it  follows,  that  if  by  any  external  caufe  the  gravity  of  any  one 
part  fhould  be  diminifhed,  the  more  heavy  air  would  rufli  in 
from  all  fides  around  this  part,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  which 
muft  of  neceflity  be  preferved  in  all  fluids.  Now  this  violent 
running  in  of  the  heavier  air  would  certainly  produce  a  wind, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  ftrong  motion  of  the  air  in  fome  de¬ 
termined  direction.  If  therefore  we  can  find  any  general  caufe, 
that  would,  at  thefe  hated  feafons,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
diminifh  the  weight  or  preflure  of  the  atmofphere ;  we  fhall  have 
the  genuine  reafon  of  thefe  periodical  winds,  and  the  neceffary 
confequences  thereof. 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  was  a  phenomenon  too  vifible, 
too  regular,  and  too  much  conducing  to  the  fubfijftance  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  all  other  animals,  to  be  negledled  by  thofe,  who  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  :  however,  all  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  this  admirable  contrivance  of  infinite  wifdom 
were  unfuccefsful,  till  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  revealed  to  the  world 
jufler  principles  ;  and  by  a  truer  philofophy,  than  was  formerly 
known,  fhewed  us  how,  by  the  united  or  divided  forces  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  which  are  increafed.  and  leflened  by  feveral  cir- 
cumftances,  all  the  varieties  of  the  tides  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  And  fince  all  the  changes,  we  have  enumerated  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere* 
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mofphere,  do  fall  out  at  the  fame  times,  when  thofe  happen  in 
the  ocean  ;  and  likewife  whereas  both  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and 
the  air  of  our  earth,  are  fluids  fubjedt,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
the  fame  laws  of  motion ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  rule  of  our  great 
philofopher  takes  place  here,  viz.  that  natural  effedts  of  the  fame 
kind  are  to  be  attributed,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  the  fame 
caufes  d. 

What  difference  that  known  property  of  the  air,  which  is 
not  in  .water,  makes  in  the  cafe,  I  fhall  {hew  anon.  Setting 
aiide  the  conflderation  of  that  for  the  prefent,  it  is  certain,  that 
as  the  fea  is,  fo  muft  our  air,  twice  every  twenty-five  hours,  be 
raifed  upwards  to  a  confiderable  height,  by  the  attradtion  of  the 
Moon  coming  to  the  meridian ;  fo  that  inflead  of  a  fpherical,  it 
muft  form  itfelf  into  a  lpheroidal  figure,  whofe  longefl:  diame¬ 
ter,  being  produced,  would  pafs  through  the  Moon.  That  the 
like  railing  muft  follow,  as  foon  as  the  Sun  is  in  the  meridian  of 
any  place,  either  above  or  below  the  horizon ;  and  that  the 
Moon’s  power  of  producing  this  effedt  exceeds  that  of  the  Sun, 
in  the  proportion  of  4-j  to  1  nearly.  Moreover,  that  this  ele¬ 
vation  is  greateft  upon  the  new  and  full  Moons,  becaufe  both 
Sun  and  Moon  do  then  confpire  in  their  attradtion  :  leaf!  on  the 
quarters,  in  that  they  then  drawing  different  ways,  it  is  only 
the  difference  of  their  adtions  that  produces  the  effedt ;  laflly, 
that  this  intumefcence  will  be  of  a  middle  degree,  at  the  time 
between  the  quarters,  and  new  and  full  Moon.  The  different 
diftances  of  the  Moon  in  her  perigseum  and  apogaeum,  likewife 
increafe  or  diminifh  this  power.  Befides,  the  Sun’s  leffer  difiance 
from  the  earth  in  winter  is  the  reafon,  that  the  greateft  and  leaft 
attradtion  of  the  air  upwards  more  frequently  happens  a  little 
before  the  vernal,  and  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  And  in 
places,  where  the  Moon  declines  from  the  equator,  the  attradtion 
is  greater  and  lefler  alternately,  on  account  of  the  diurnal  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
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Whatever  has  been  faid  on  this  head,  is  no  more  than  apply¬ 
ing,  what  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  demonftrated  of  the  fea,  to  our 
atmofphere ;  and  it  is  needlefs  to  fhew,  how  neceflarily  thofe  ap¬ 
pearances,  juft  now  mentioned  of  winds,  at  the  ftated  times, 
muft  happen  hereupon.  It  will  be  of  more  ufe  to  confider  the 
proportion  of  the  forces  of  the  two  luminaries  upon  the  air,  to 
that  which  they  have  upon  the  waters  of  our  globe ;  that  it 
may  the  more  plainly  appear,  what  influence  the  alterations 
hereby  made  muft  have  upon  the  animal  body. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  demonftrated  %  that  the  force  of  the 
Sun  to  move  the  fea,  is  to  the  force  of  gravity,  as  1  to  12868200. 
Let  this  be 


S  :  G  :  :  1  :  n.  Hence,  S  = 


G 
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And  that  the  force  of  the  Moon  to  raife  the  fea  is  to  gravity, 
as  1  to  2871400.  Let  this  be 

L  :  G  :  :  1  :  s.  Hence,  L  . 

s 

And  flnce  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  ariftng 
from  its  diurnal  motion,  is  to  gravity,  as  1  to  289  let  this  be 

C  :  G  :  :  1  :  e.  Then  C  = 
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Hence, 
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t  i  —  :  :  1  :  §123. 
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The  fame  philofopher  has  taught  us,  that  the  centrifugal  force 
raifes  the  water  at  the  equator  above  the  water  at  the  poles,  to 
the  height  of  85472  feet f.  Wherefore  if  that  force,  which  is 
as  8123,  raifes  the  ocean  to  85472  feet ;  the  united  forces  of  the 

Sum 
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Sun  and  Moon,  which  are  as  i,  will  raife  the  fame  to  io  f 

feet  : 

8S472 

for  - =  io}  nearly. 

8123 

Now,  we  know  that  the  more  eafily  the  water  can  obey  the 
attraction,  with  the  more  force  are  the  tides  moved :  but  lince, 
as  the  fagacious  Dr.  Halley  has  determined  it,  our  atmofphere  is 
extended  to  forty-four  miles,  whereas  the  middle  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  but  about  half  a  mile ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  air,  revolving 
in  a  fphere  about  a  hundred  times  larger  than  that  of  the  ocean, 
even  fuppofing  the  whole  terreflrial  globe  covered  with  water, 
will  have  a  proportionably  greater  agitation.  Befldes  rocks, 
Ihelves,  and  the  inequality  of  fhoars  are  a  great  flop  to  the  ac- 
cefs  and  recefs  of  the  fea  :  but  nothing  repels  the  riling  air, 
which  is  alfo  of  fuch  thinnefs  and  fluidity,  that  it  is  eafily  driven, 
and  runs  every  way. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit,  that  it  is  the  univerfal  law  of  bodies 
attracted,  that  the  force  of  attraction  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquares 
of  their  diflances ;  fo  that  the  addon  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  will 
be  greater  upon  the  air,  than  upon  the  water,  upon  the  account 
of  its  nearnefs.  But  the  confideration  of  the  elafldcity  is  Hill  of 
greater  moment  here  ;  of  which  this  is  the  nature,  that  it  is  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  the  preflure  :  fo  that  the  incumbent  weight  being 
diminilhed  by  the  attradion,  the  air  underneath  will  upon  this 
fcore  be  mightily  expanded.  True  it  is  indeed,  that  this  preflure 
diminilhes  gradually,  in  fuch  fort,  that  it  is  of.  no  moment  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  diftancefrom  the  earth  :  but  yet  a  fmall  alteration 
therein  produces  a  very  conflderable  effed ;  becaufe  thereby  our 
ambient  air  the  more  readily  yields  to  the  attradive  faculty. 

Thefe  and  fuch  like  caufes  will  make  the  tides  in  the  air 
Bern  the  Moon’s  attradion,  to  be  much  greater  than  thofe  of 
the  ocean.  Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  our  purpofe  to  determine,  by 
nice  calculations,  their  particular  forces  :  it  is  fufficient  to  have 

proved. 
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proved,  that  thefe  motions  mu  ft  both  be  univerfal,  and  alfo  re- 
turn  at  certain  intervals. 

Now,  fince  the  railing  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  to  ten  feet 
and  a  half,  produces  torrents  of  fuch  a  prodigious  force  ;  we 
may  eafily  conceive  what  tempefts  of  winds,  if  not  otherwife 
checked,  the  elevation  of  the  air  much  higher,  perhaps  above  a 
mile,  will  necefiarily  caufe.  And  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made, 
but  that  the  fame  infinitely  wife  being,  who  contrived  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  fea,  to  fecure  that  vafl:  collection  of  waters  from 
fiagnation  and  corruption,  which  would  inevitably  deftroy  all  the 
animals  and  vegitables  on  this  globe ;  has  ordered  this  ebb  and 
flood  of  the  air  of  our  atmofphere,  with  the  like  good  defi^n  ; 
that  is,  to  preferve  the  fweet  freflmefs,  and  brilk  temper  of  this 
fluid,  fo  neceflary  to  life ;  and  keep  it,  by  a  kind  of  continual 
circulation,  from  deadnefs  and  flanking.  We  daily  feel  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  this  wonderful  contrivance  ;  but  I  cannot  find,  that  the 
manner  of  it  has  been  hitherto  accounted  for.  And  yet  no  fub- 
jeft  better  deferved  the  ferious  confideration  of  phyficians  :  fince 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  people  recover  fpeedily  from  wafling 
chronical  difeafes  in  clear  open  air  ;  and  that  the  befl:  conftitu- 
tions  are  very  liable  to  ficknefs  in  moifl:  clofe  places. 

This  reafoning  is  liable  to  only  one  objection,  that  I  know  of, 
which  is  this  :  that  the  appearances  we  have  mentioned,  cannot 
be  owing  to  the  caufes  now  afligned ;  fince  by  calculation  from 
them,  the  mercury  mull  at  new  and  full  Moon  fubfide  in  the 
barometer  to  a  certain  degree ;  which  yet  barometrical  writers 
do  not  obferve  to  happen.  Ramazzini  in  particular  exprefles  his 
furprize  on  this  head,  thinking  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  as 
the  tides  in  the  ocean  are  obferved  to  be  greater  at  thofe  times, 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  Moon,  on  account  of  the  influ¬ 
ence,  which  this  planet  is  thought  to  have  on. the  fea;  fo  like- 
vvife  fome  remarkable  change  ought  to  appear  in  the  gravity  of 
the  atmofphere.  But  yet,  fays  he,  nothing  of  this  kind  has 
appened,  woith  mentioning  ;  for  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
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this  year  there  was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
mercury  at  the  new  and  full  Moons,  with  refpedt  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  fubfequent  days ;  nor  indeed  during  all  the  times  of 
its  darknefs8. 

In  anfwer  to  which,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  enquire  into  the 
caufe  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer, 
which  does  not  feem  to  have  been  cleared  up  by  writers  on  this 
fubjedt.  Firff  then  it  is  certain,  that  this  heavy  fluid  is  raifed 
by  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  air,  and  that  the  preffure  of 
this  element  is  in  proportion  to  its  gravity  :  which  as  it  is  the 
greater,  the  more  air  is  contained  in  the  column  diredtly  im¬ 
pending  on  the  quickfilver ;  whatfoever  increafes  or  diminidies 
this  quantity  of  air  will  make  the  quickfilver  rife  or  fall  in  the 
tube.  Hence  it  is,  that  winds  occafion  very  confiderable  changes 
in  the  weather-glafs ;  according  as  they  rarefy  or  condenfe  the 
air  in  this  column.  Thus  between  the  tropics,  where  the  trade- 
winds  reign,  which  are  moderate  gales,  conftantly  blowing  from 
the  fame  quarter  for  feveral  months  together,  the  variations  of 
the  barometer  are  very  inconfiderable,  as  Dr.  Halley  has  ob- 
ferved  h  ;  whereas  in  northern  latitudes  they  are  confiderable, 
and  indeed  more  fo  than  in  fouthern  latitudes  :  becaufe  dorms 
are  more  common  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  and  at 
thofe  times,  which  are  mod  fubjedt  to  winds,  the  mercury  varies 
almod  every  hour :  as  Ramazzini  has  obferved  about  the  equi¬ 
noxes.  For  about  thefe,  he  fays,  I  have  obferved  remarkable 
variations,  and  efpecially  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the 
quickfilver  rofe  and  fell  feveral  lines  in  one  day ;  whereas  in  the 
foldices  it  kept  the  fame  dation  as  in  •  the  foregoing  days  '.  But 
yet,  let  the  air  be  raifed  ever  fo  high  at  the  new  and  full  Moon, 
it  cannot  poffibly  happen,  that  the  mercury  fhould  condantly 
fubfide  in  all  places  at  thofe  times  :  becaufe  fuch  is  the  known 

pro- 
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property  of  winds,  that  tliofe,  which  carry  off  and  rarefy  the  aif 
in  one  place,  crowd  it  in,  anchcondenfe  it  in  another. 

This  matter  thus  far  explained,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  ftrbv 
join  the  folution  of  a  difficult  queftion,  which  has  raifed  great 
contention  among  philofophers  :  viz.  whereas  water  is  more  than 
eight  hundred  times  heavier  than  air,  how  does  it  happen,  that 
the  latter,  when  replete  with  watery  vapours,  depreffes  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer ;  fo  that  its  fall  is  an  indication  of  rain  ? 
Now  this  phenomenon  feems  to  me  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 
following  caufes.  Water  is  fo  entirely  void  of  elafticity,  that 
no  force  can  comprefs  it  into  a  narrower  compafs  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  a  boiling  heat  divides  it  into  fuch  minute  particles, 
as  to  make  it  occupy  fourteen  thoufand  times  more  fpace,  than 
it  naturally  takes  up  \  This  vapour,  more  than  flxteen  times 
thinner  than  our  air,  is  fo  fubtile,  that  it  is  eafily  retained  by  the 
particles  of  the  air,  and  unites  with  them,  much  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  very  fmall  parts  of  metals,  diffolved  in  fome  acid 
liquors,  are  fufpended  by  them.  For  it  is  well  known,  that*  the 
more  minutely  bodies  are  divided,  the  more  furface  they  acquire 
in  refpedt  to  their  bulk.  Befides,  the  air,  which  we  breathe, 
contains  a  vaft  number  of  particles  heavier  than  water,  I  mean 
the  exhalations  from  minerals,  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  in  a 
word  from  all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  But  perhaps  what 
is  of  greatefl:  moment  in  this  cafe,  is  the  quality  of  the  particles 
exhaled  from  the  earth,  which  are  chiefly  fulphureous.  For  it 
has  been  found  by  experiments,  that  the  fumes  from  fulphur 
s  are  fo  contrary  to  elafticity,  that  they  quite  deffroy  it  *.  Now, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  ffiewn,  that  almcfft  all  bodies  contain  ful¬ 
phur  :  and  the  phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunder  ffiew,  that 
the  atmofphere  is  full  of  it.  Wlierefore  thele  realbns  fufficiently 
prove,  that  moift  air  has  lefs  power  to  aCt  than  dry  air.  When 
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thefe  very  fubtile  watery  vapours,  by  their  attractive  and  repul  - 
five  qualities,  have  run  into  one  another,  and  formed  drops  ; 
they  thereby  become  heavier  than  air,  and  fall  to  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  rain  :  and  then  the  air,  freed  from  thefe  vapours,  acts 
with  greater  force,  and  raifes  the  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

But  to  return ;  the  winds  are  produced  by  fo  many  different 
caufes,  that  a  perfon  would  find  himfelf  greatly  miftaken,  who 
would  attempt  to  account  for  them  all  upon  any  one  principle. 

Wherefore  to  thofe  already  explained,  we  may  add  that  conftant 
caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  air,  I  mean  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  For  as 
Dr.  Halley  m  has  demonstrated,  that  the  trade-winds,  which  reign 
between  the  tropics,  owe  their  rife  to  it ;  fo  it  is  moft  certain, 
that  it  may  occafion  various  motions  of  the  air  in  every  part  of 
the  terraqueous  globe.  Moreover,  we  know  that  there  fometimes 
happen  violent  tempefts  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  while 
we  enjoy  a  calm  below ;  and  that  the  ridges  of  mountains  check 
the  propagation  of  the  winds  in  many  places :  fo  that  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  changes  of  the  air, 
which  we  have  afcribed  to  the  aCtion  of  the  Moon,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  conftant  and  uniform.  Now  the  chief  caufes  of  uncertain 
and  irregular  winds  are  thefe.  Firft,  elaftic  vapours  forced  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  fubterraneous  heats,  and  condenfed 
by  what  caufe  foever  in  the  atmofphere.  Secondly,  a’ mixture 
of  effluvia  of  different  qualities  in  the  air,  may,  by  rarefactions 
and  fermentations,  produce  winds,  and  other  effects,  like  thofe 
refulting  from  the  combination  of  fome  chemical  liquors.  And 
that  fuch  things  happen,  we  are  aflured  from  the  nature  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  meteors.  Thirdly,  from  the  eruptions 
of  volcano’s,  and  earthquakes  in  diftant  places,  winds  may  be 
propagated  to  remoter  countries.  Laftly,  the  divided  or  united 
forces  of  the  other  planets,  and  of  comets,  may  varioufly  difturb 
the  adtion  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Phil.  Tranf,  N?  183. 
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J  ^le^e  things  being  premifed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ffiew, 
tliat  thefe  changes  in  our  atmofphere  at  high  water,  new  and 
full  Moon,  the  equinoxes,  &c.  mull  occafion  fome  alterations  in 
all  animal  bodies ;  and  that  from  the  following  confiderations. 

Firft,  all  living  creatures  require  air  of  a  determined  gravity, 
to  perform  refpiration  eafily,  and  with  advantage:  for  it  is  by 
its  weight  chiefly,  that  this  fluid  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  lungs. 
Now  the  gravity,  as  we  have  proved,  being  leffened  at  thefe  fea- 
fons,  a  fmaller  quantity  than  ufual  will  infinuate  itfelf ;  and  this 
muft  be  of  fmaller  force  to  comminute  the  blood,  and  forward 
its  paflage  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart :  whence  a  flower 
circulation  eniues,  and  the  fecretion  of  the  nervous  fluid  is 
diminiffied. 

Secondly,  this  effiedt  will  be  the  more  fure,  in  that  the  eladi- 
city  of  tne  atmofphere  is  likewife  diminiffied.  Air  proper  for 
lefpiiation  muft  be,  not  only  heavy,  but  alio  elaftic,  to  a  certain 
degiee  :  for  as  this  is  by  its  weight  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  in  infpiration,  fo  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
pieis  it  into  the  mod  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  in 
expiration  ;  where  the  bending  force  being  fomewhat  taken  off, 
and  fpringy  bodies,  when  unbended,  exerting  their  power  every 
way,  in  proportion  to  their  prefiures ;  the  parts  of  the  air  pufli 
againd  all  the  fides  of  the  veficulas,  and  promote  the  paflage  of 
the  blood.  Therefore  the  fame  things,  which  caufe  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  this  property  of  the  air,  will  more  or  lefs  didurb  the 
animal  motions.  We  have  a  convincing  indance  of  all  this,  in 
thole  who  go  to  the  top  of  high  mountains  :  for  the  air  is  there 
fo  puie  (as  they  call  it)  that  is,  thin,  and  wants  fo  much  of  its 
gravity  and  eladicity,  that  they  cannot  take  in  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  to  inflate  the  lungs,  and  therefore  breathe  with  very 
great  difficulty. 

Ladly,  all  the  fluids  in  animals  have  in  them  a  mixture  of 
eladic  aura,  which,  when  fet  at  liberty,  ffiews  its  energy,  and 
cauies  thofe  intedine  motions,  we  obferve  in  the  blood  and 

fpirits  i 
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fpirits  ;  the  excefs  of  which  is  checked  by  the  external  ambient 
air,  while  thofe  juices  are  contained  in  their  proper  veffels. 
Now  when  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  upon  the  furface  of 
our  body  is  diminifhed,  the  inward  air  in  the  veffels  muff  necef- 
farily  be  enabled  to  exert  its  force,  in  proportion  to  the  leffening 
of  the  gravity  and  elafticity  of  the  outward  :  hereupon  the  juices 
begin  to  ferment,  change  the  union  and  cohefion  of  their  parts, 
and  ftretch  the  veflels  to  lucli  a  degree,  as  fometimes  to  burft 
the  fmalleft  of  them.  -This  is  very  plain  in  living  creatures  put 
into  the  receiver,  exhauded  by  the  air-pump ;  which  always  firff 
pant  for  breath,  and  then  fwell,  as  the  air  is  more  and  more 
drawn  out :  their  lungs  at  the  fame  time  contracting  themfelves, 
and  falling  fo  together,  as  to  be  hardly  difcernible,  efpecially  in 
the  leffer  animals  n. 

Concerning  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  on  a  Human  Body, 
and  its  difference  of  preffure  at  different  times,  let  this  eftimate 
fuffice.  We  will  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that  this  weight  and 
preffure  may  be  computed  from  the  force,  with  which  the  air 
raifes  the  quickiilver  in  the  barometer.  The  furface  of  a  man’s 
body,  of  a  middle  fize,  is  fifteen  fquare  feet,  or  2160  inches. 
The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  quickfilver  is  8,101,  &c.  ounces 
averdupois.  Wherefore  the  preffure  of  the  air  on  every  fquare 
inch  of  the  Human  Body,  in  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
quickfilver  in  the  barometer,  will  ffand  thus.  A  column  of  quick¬ 
filver,  an  inch  fquare,  can,  in  England  be  raifed  ip  the  barometer 
to  30  inches  and  T8-,  by  the  air  when  heavied ;  and  it  will  fub- 
fide  to  28  inches,  when  the  air  is  lighted:,  Confequently,  the 
air,  when  heaviest,  will  prefs  on  every  inch  of  the  furface  of  the 
Human  Body,  with  the  weight  of  15  pounds  and  9  ounces; 
when  lighted:,  with  that  of  14  pounds  2  ounces  averdupois. 
Thus  the  whole  body,  in  the  heavied  air,  fudains  a  weight  of 
about  33684  pounds  ;  in  the  lighted,  of  30622  pounds  3  ounces. 
Whence  the  difference  of  preffure  at  different  times  is  3062 

pounds 

1  Efperienze  dell’  accademia  del  cimento,  p.  118. 
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pounds  nearly.  True  it  is,  that  the  internal  air  of  the  Human 
Body  makes  a  refiftance  to  that  weight :  but  yet  fuch  change 
of  prefiure  muft  neceflarily  have  confiderable  effects  ;  efpecially 
when  this  internal  air,  through  fome  defe<ft  in  the  animal  fluids, 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  is  increafed  or  diminiflied  in  its 
natural  properties. 

Before  we  proceed  to  other  matters,  it  may  be  worth  the 
while  to  take  notice  of  two  things  :  firft,  that  efFedts,  depend¬ 
ing  oh  fuch  caufes  as  thefe,  muft  of  neceflity  be  moft  vifible  in 
weak  bodies,  and  morbid  conftitutions,  when  other  circum- 
ftances  concur  to  their  taking  place ;  while  ftrong  bodies  and 
found  conftitutions  are  little  affedted  by  them.  For  this  reafon, 
whatever  mifchiefs  do  hence  follow,  cannot  in  the  leaft  difpa- 
rage  the  wife  contrivance  of  infinite  power,  in  ordering  thefe 
tides  of  our  atmofphere.  The  author  of  nature  has  certainly 
made  all  things  to  the  greateft  advantage,  that  could  be,  for  the 
whole  fyftem  of  animals  on  our  globe,  although  fuch  a  difpofi- 
tion  might  in  fome  cafes  prove  prejudicial  to  a  few.  The  pofi- 
tion  and  diftance  of  the  Sun  are  fo  adjufted,  as  to  give,  in  the 
moft  beneficial  manner  poflible,  heat  and  light  to  the  earth  :  yet 
this  notwithftanding,  the  exceflive  fummer  heats  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  may  be  attended  with  bad  confequences  ;  in  others,  the 
winter  colds  may  be  fo  intenfe,  that  tender  bodies  cannot  bear 
them  ;  and  in  all  feafons  and  climates,  changes  of  weather  may 
give  birth  to  difeafes.  The  whole,  however,  we  muft  own,  is, 
moft  carefully  provided  for.  Befides,  as  moft  of  thefe  laft  men¬ 
tioned  inconveniencies  are  by  eafy  drifts  to  be  avoided ;  fo  there 
are  fuch  powerful  checks  put  to  this  aerial  flux  and  reflux,  fo 
many  ways  of  abating  the  damages  accruing  from  it  now  and 
then  ;  that  thefe  are  of  no  account,  in  comparifon  of  the  mighty 
benefits  hence  ariflng,  in  which  the  race  of  mankind  does  uni- 
verfally  fhare. 

Secondly,  that  the  other  planets  have  likewife  their  peculiar 
influences;  which,  though  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Sun  and 

Moon,. 
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Moon,  yet  contribute  various  ways  towards  increafing  or  dimi- 
nifhing  the  aCtion  of  thefe  on  Human  Bodies.  And  thefe  united 
forces  are  of  fuch  confequence,  that  violent  and  occult  difeafes, 
with  which  whole  nations  are  feized,  may  be  certainly  attri¬ 
buted  to  them.  And  the  §b~ov  ti  or  fomewhat  divine  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  °,  which  he  -recommends  to  have  regard  to  in  difeafes, 
is  moft  probably  nothing  more  than  the  Hate  of  our  atmofphere, 
occafioned  by  the  influence  of  the  planets,  or  fome  other  un¬ 
common  and  unknown  natural  caufe  ;  as  I  have  more  amply  ex¬ 
plained  on  another  occafion  p. 

Q  Prognoftic.  1.  p  See  Account  of  Poifons,  efiay  vi. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  difeafes,  and  fymptoms,  winch  derive  their 
origin  from  the  abovementioned  caufes. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  examine  what  particular  functions  of  animal 
bodies  are  difturbed  by  thefe  periodical  rarefactions  of  the 
fluids  in  their  proper  veflels  :  and  here  I  {hall  not  ground  my 
opinion  on  my  own  obfervation  alone,  but  likewife  take  in  the 
afliftance  of  other  medical  writers.  For  there  are  no  hiftories 
in  phyfic,  which  we  may  more  fafely  take  upon  the  credit  of  the 
authors,  who  relate  them,  than  fuch  as  we  are  now  going  to 
mention.  In  fome  cafes  a  point  may  perhaps  be  {trained,  to  ferve 
a  darling  hypothefis,  which  the  writer  has  taken  up ;  but  here 
we  are  much  more  likely  to  have  pure  matter  of  faCt :  becaufe 
hitherto  no  one  has  pretended,  that  the  appearances  of  this 
kind  are  within  the  reach  of  any  fcheme  of  philofophy. 

And  firft  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  Moon’s  influence 
is  neceflarily  greater  on  the  nervous  fluid  or  animal  fpirits,  than 
4  on 
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on  the  blood,  or  any  other  fluid  of  the  animal  body.  For  as 
that  fluid  is  compofed  of  extremely  minute,  and  (as  I  have  fhewn 
elfewhere  q)  elaflick  parts  ;  it  mud:  be  the  more  eaflly  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  power  of  any  external  caufe  whatever.  Wherefore 
the  Moon’s  addon  will  chiefly  regard  thofe  difeafes,  which  are 
occalioned  by  the  vitiation  of  thofe  fpirits. 

Of  this  clafs  none  feem  more  remarkable  than  epileptick  dif¬ 
eafes,  which,  befides  the  other  difficulties,  with  which  they  are 
attended,  have  this  alfo  furprizing,  that  in  feme  the  fits  do  con- 
ftantly  return  every  new  and  full  Moon.  The  Moon,  fays  Ga¬ 
len  r,  governs  the  periods  of  epileptick  cafes.  Upon  this  feore, 
they,  who  were  thus  affeded,  were  by  the  Greek  writers  feme- 
times  called  ZeXvjviooco)  %  and  in  the  hiffories  of  the  gofpel 
viocfypevoi  \  and  by  feme  of  the  Latins  afterwards,  Lunatici u. 


And  indeed,  I  myfelf  remember,  when  I  was  phyfician  to  St. 
Thomas’s  hofpital  during  the  time  of  queen  Anne’s  wars  with 
France,  that  feveial  of  the  failors  of  our  fleets  were  brought 
thither,  and  put  under  my  care  for  this  diffemper  :  mod  of 
whom  were  new  men,  who  had  contraded  the  difeafe  by  frights, 
either  in  fea-engagements,  or  in  fforms.  But  the  Moon’s  influ¬ 
ence  was  fe  vifible  on  the  generality  of  them  at  the  new  and 
full,  that  I  have  often  predided  the  times  of  the  fits  with  toler¬ 
able  certainty.  And  T.  Bartholin  tells  a  ffory  of  an  epileptick 
girl,  who  had  fpots  in  her  face,  which  varied  both  in  colour  and 
magnitude,  according  to  the  time  of  the  Moon.  So  great,  fays 
he,  is  the  correfpondence  between  our  bodies  and  the  heavens x. 


Moreover,  the  learned  Dr.  Pitcairne  has  afliired  me,  that  he 
attended  a  patient  of  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  thin  habit  and 
lomewhat  melancholick  conftitution  of  body  \  who,  nine  years 
before,  after  a  confiderable  hemorrhage  from  the  nofe,  com- 

A  a  plained 
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plained  of  fome  humour  fuddenly  ariling  from  his  right  hand  to 
the  top  of  his  fhoulder,  and  then  fell  lenfekfs  on  the  ground. 
Upon  his  recovery  from  the  fit,  he  felt  fo  great  a  numbnefs  in 
that  hand,  that  he  could  not  ftir  his  fingers-:  and  his  right  arm 
v/as  violently  tolled  forward  and  backward,  againft  his  will,  for 
the  fpace  of  four  minutes ;  daring  which  time  he  loft  the  ule 
of  his  tongue.  And  this  diforder  returned  periodically  twice 
every  year,  in  March  and  September,  that  is,  at  the  new  Moon, 
near  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes..  The  moil  remarkable 
particulars  of  this  cafe  were  thefe.  Firfi,  the  paroxyfm  came 
on  more  frequently  in  the  night,  than  in  the  day-time.  Secondly, 
neither  his  feet,  nor  left  arm,  were  ever  affe&ed  by  the  diforder. 
Thirdly,  the  fiupor,  which  conftantly  remained  fince  the  firft 
feizure  of  the  diforder,  did  never  after  deprive  him  of  his  fonfes  : 
for  he  could  walk  or  ride,  even  when  it  was  at  the  worfl. 
Fourthly,  while  the  humour  was  moving  up  his  hand,  he  could 
jftill  ufe  his  fingers  :  but  when  it  had  got  up  to  the  arm,  then 
were  they  deprived  of  feeling  and  motion:  afterwards,  upon  its 
feizing  the  right  fide  of  the  head,  it  occafioned  violent  convulfive 
motions  of  the  arm  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Fifthly,  at  thofe 
times  when  the  fit  was  wont  to  return,  he  was  fometimes  feized 
with  the  numbnefs  twice  or  thrice  in  an  hour ;  at  other  times 
not  above  once  in  two  or  three  days.  Sixthly,  the  difeafe  was 
augmented  by  warm  bathing  :  for  after  it,  the  paroxyfms  were 
more  violent  than  ufual.  Laflly,  his  memory  was  remarkably 
affected  about  the  time  of  the  paroxyfm. 

The  fame  gentleman  informed  me  likewife,  that  he  knew 
feveral  women,  who  were  fubjedl  to  epileptick  fymptoms  at  the 
new  and  full  Moon  ;  efpecially  pregnant  women,  and  thofe  who 
flopped  childing  early,  and  whofe  menftrual  purgations  left  them 
before  the  ufual  time.  Thefe  were  frequently  feized  by  the  fit, 
in  their  fleep,  and  fometimes  in  the  day-time  alfo.  And  he  re¬ 
membered  to  have  cured  two  young  women,  whofe  fits  followed 
the  change  of  the  Moon  5  but  they  were  of  that  kind  of  epi¬ 
leptick 
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leptick  fits,  which  are  commonly  called  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  Their 
geftures  were  very  odd  and  incertain,  and  fomewhat  like  danc¬ 
ing :  and  they  were  deprived  of  fpeech,  during  the  paroxyfm. 
In  fine,  other  phyficians  had  tried  in  vain  to  cure  thefe  diforders 

by  Sydenham’s  method  \  for  want  of  attending  to  their  monthly 
periodical  returns. 

But  no  greater  confetti  in  fuch  cafes  was  perhaps  ever  ob- 
ferved,  than  what  I  faw  many  years  fince  in  a  child  about  five 
years  old  ;  in  which  the  convulfions  were  fo  ftrong  and  fre¬ 
quent,  that  life  was  almoft  defpaired  of,  and  by  evacuations  and 
other  medicines  very  difficultly  faved.  The  girl,  who  was  of  a 
lufty  full  habit  of  body,  continued  well  for  a  few  days ;  but  was 
at  full  Moon  again  feized  with  a  moil  violent  fit :  after  which, 
the  difeafe  kept  its  periods  conftant  and  regular  with  the  tides. 
She  lay  always  fpeechlefs  during  the  whole  time  of  flood,  and 
recovered  upon  the  ebb.  The  father,  who  lived  by  the  Thame' 
fide,  and  did  bufinefs  upon  the  river,  obferved  thefe  returns  to  be 
fopunftiial;  that  not  only  coming  home,  he  knew  how  the 
child  was  before  he  faw  it,  but  in  the  night  has  rifen  to  his  em¬ 
ploy ;  being  warned  by  her  cries,  when  coming  out  of  the  fit 
of  the  turning  of  the  water.  This  continued  fourteen  days’ 
that  is,  to  the  next  great  change  of  the  Moon ;  and  then  a  dry 
fcab  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  (the  effedt  of  an  epifpaftick 
plainer,  with  which  I  had  covered  the  whole  occiput  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lllnefs)  broke;  and  from  the  fore,  though  there 
had  been  no  l'enfible  difeharge  this  way  for  above  a  fortnight 
ran  a  considerable  quantity  of  limpid  ferum.  Upon  which  the 
hts  returning  no  more,  I  took  great  care  to  promote  this  ’new 
evacuation  by  proper  applications,  with  defired  fuccefs,  for  fome 
time ;  and  when  it  ceafed,  befides  three  or  four  purges  with 
mercurius  dulcis,  &c.  direfted  to  be  taken  about  the  new  and 
full  of  the  Moon,  I  ordered  an  iffue  in  the  neck,  which  being 
thought  troublefome,  was  made  in  the  arm.  The  patient  how- 

A  a  2  ever 
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ever  grew  up  to  woman’s  eftate,  without  ever  after  feeling  any 

attacks  of  thofe  frightful  fymptoms. 

Whether  or  no  it  be  through  want  of  due  heed  and  inquiry, 
that  we  have  not,  in  all  the  collections  of  hiftories  and  cafes, 
anv  inftance  of  the  like  nature  fo  particular  as  this  is,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  aftert :  but  to  me  it  teems  probable,  that  when 
due  attention  fhall  be  given  to  thefe  caufes,  various  examples  will 
occur  of  the  fame  kind  of  fympathy.  In  the  mean  time  I  can¬ 
not  think  it  ftrange,  that  fome  of  the  antients,  as  Aretaeus  has  re¬ 
corded  y,  attributed  this  difeafe  entirely  to  the  Moon ;  and  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  deity  of  that  planet  inflidted  this  kind  of 
punifhment  on  wicked  people  for  their  crimes,  and  therefore 
called  it  the  facred  difeafe. 

And  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the 
raving  fits  of  mad  people,  which  keep  lunar  periods,  are  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  with  epileptick  fymptoms  :  which  was  at- 
tefted  to  me  as  a  conftant  obfervation  by  the  late  learned  Dr. 
Tyfon,  formerly  phyfician  to  Bethlehem  hofpital,  who  upon  that 
account  ufually  called  fuch  patients  epileptick  mad. 

The  vertigo  is  nearly  related  to  the  epilepfy  according  to  Ga¬ 
len  %  and  therefore  it  was  by  the  antients  called  the  little  epi- 
lepfy,  as  Caslius  Aurelianus  relates a.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that 
both  thefe  difeafes  are  frequently  obferved  to  obey  the  lunar  in¬ 
fluence  :  which  is  confirmed  by  feveral  cafes,  that  fell  under  the 
obfervation  of  Dr.  Pitcairne. 

Hyfterical  diforders  do  likewife  partake  of  the  fame  nature  $ 
and  therefore  a  juft  regard  to  thofe  periods  will  contribute  to 
happier  fuccefs  in  the  cure.  One  of  Pitcairne’s  cafes  is  that  of 
a  young  married  woman,  of  a  fat  habit  of  body,  and  red-haired, 
who  never  had  her  monthly  evacuations  in  a  proper  quantity. 
She  had  for  four  years  paft  complained  of  a  troublefome  weight 
or  preffure  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  of  a  cold  humour 

at 

y  De  diuturnis  morbis,  lib.  i.  c.  4.  *  In  aphor.  Hippoc.  comment,  iii* 
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at  the  fame  time  trickling  down  to  her  fhoulders,  with  great 
giddinefs  and  choaking  :  fhe  alfo  threw  up  a  fharp  flimy  hu¬ 
mour  from  off  her  ffomach,  had  a  pain  and  fqueezing  about  her 
heart,  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  morning  at  upriiing* 
and  thefe  lymptoms  returned  conffantly  every  new  and  full 
Moon. 

Carolus  Pifo,  an  accurate  writer  of  medical  obfervations,  re¬ 
lates  two  cafes  to  this  purpofe ;  the  firff  of  a  lady  of  quality, 
whofe  left  cheek  and  part  of  the  neck  were  wont  to  fwell  very 
fenfibly,  about  the  new  Moon  ;  and  this  fymptom  was  con- 
ftantly  attended  with  an  hyfterical  fnffocation  b.  The  fecond 
was  of  a  girl,  who,  about  each  full  Moon  of  the  fpring  feafon, 
was  feized  with  fuch  obffinate  hyfferical  fymptoms,  that  they 
continued  the  whole  third  quarter.  The  firff  day  fhe  was  con- 
vulfed,  then  fhe  was  feized  with  a  lofs  of  fpeech,  and  fell  into 
a  deep  fleep,  which  laffed  two  days  :  and  the  remaining  four 
days  fhe  fpent  in  doing  infignificant  things,  crying  out  for  help, 
or  in  lhort  in  a  flight  delirium,  without  a  wink  of  fleep  e. 

Phyficians  have  recorded  feveral  remarkable  inffances  of  peri¬ 
odical  palfies.  The  fame  Pifo  gives  the  following.  An  aged 
man  was  feized  with  a  fleepmefs  and  great  laffitude,  which  was 
followed  by  a  dead  palfey,  ftupor,  lofs  of  memory,  and  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  folly,  with  a  fever.  Thefe  complaints  returned  regu¬ 
larly  every  new  Moon  for  two  years ;  the  fymptoms  gradually 
leffening,  and  the  laft  fits  had  but  a  faint  refemblance  with 
thofe,  he  buffered  in  the  beginning  d. 

Tulpius,  a  very  candid  and  judicious  writer,  relates  a  fingular 
cafe  of  a  fhaking  palfey,  with  which  a  maiden  of  a  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  and  phlegmatick  habit  of  body,  was  afflifted  during 
the  fpace  of  three  years,  not  conffantly  indeed,  but  with  inter- 
mifficns ;  each  fit  laffing  near  two  hours,  accompanied  with  a 
hoarfenefs  and  fuppreflion  of  voice.  The  paroxyfms  manifeffly 

agreed. 
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agreed,  fometimes  with  the  Tides,  fometimes  with  the  Moon, 
and  fometimes  with  the  Sun  :  for  according  to  the  change  of 
thefe,  the  returns  were  fometimes  earlier,  fometimes  later  e. 

The  antients  obferved,  and  every  one  knows,  how  great  a 
ihare  the  Moon  has  in  forwarding  thofe  evacuations  of  the 
weaker  fex,  which  have  their  name  from  the  condant  regula¬ 
rity  they  keep  in  their  returns.  And  there  is  no  quedion  to  be 
,made,  but  the  correfpondency,  which  we  here  obferve,  would 
be  greater  dill,  and  even  univerfal  ;  did  not  the  infinite  varieties 
in  particular  conditutions,  climates,  manner  of  life,  and  many 
accidents,  one  way  or  other  concur  to  make  a  difference.  It 
is  very  obfervable,  that  in  countries  neared  to  the  equator,  where 
we  have  proved  the  lunar  adtion  to  be  dronged,  thefe  monthly 
Tecretions  are  in  much  greater  quantity,  than  in  thofe  near  the 
poles,  where  this  force  is  weaked.  This  Hippocrates  f  takes 
notice  of,  with  reipedt  to  places  far  north,  and  gives  it  as  one 
reafon,  why  the  women  in  Scythia  are  not  very  fruitful. 

The  cafe  being  thus  with  females,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  we 
fometimes  meet  with  periodical  hemorrhages  anfwering  to  the 
times  of  the  Moon  in  males  alfo.  For  as  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  in  one  fex,  is  the  reafon  of  its 
difcharging  itfelf  through  proper  dudts,  at  certain  intervals, 
when  the  preffure  of  the  external  air  being  diminilhed,  the  in¬ 
ternal  aura  can  exert  its  eladicity ;  fo  in  the  other,  if  at  any 
time  there  happens  to  be  a  fuperabundancy  of  the  fame  fluid, 
together  with  a  weak  tone  of  the  fibres ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
veffels  will  be  mod  eafily  burd,  when  the  refidance  of  the  at- 
mofphere  is  lead.  And  this  more  efpecially,  if  any  accidental 
hurt,  or  rarefying  force  has  fird  given  occafion  to  the  other 
caufes  to  take  effedt. 

I  have  known  a  young  gentleman  of  a  tender  frame  of  body, 
but  otherwife  healthy,  who  having  once,  by  over-reaching, 
drained  the  parts  about  the  bread,  fell  thereupon  into  a  fpitting 

of 
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of  blood ;  which  for  a  year  and  half  conflantly  returned  every 
new  Moon,  and  decreafing  gradually,  continued  always  four  or 
five  days  :  the  fits  being  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  according  as 
his  management  about  that  time  contributed  to  a  treater  or 
leder  fulnefs  of  the  veffels. 

Dodtor  Pitcairne’s  own  cafe  is  remarkable,  both  in  regard  to. 
the  difeafe  and  its  concomitant  circumdances.  In  the  year  1687, 
being  at  a  country-feat  near  Edinburgh  in  February,  on  a 
fairer  day  than  ufual  at  that  feafon,  and  the  Sun  looking  red- 
difh  ,  he  was  feized,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  very  hour  of 
the  new  Moon,  with  a  fudden  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  after  an 
uncommon  faintnefs.  And  the  next  day,  on  his  return  to  town, 
he  found  that  the  barometer  was  lower  at  that  very  hour,  than 
either  he,  or  his  friend  Dr.  Gregory,  who  kept  the  journal  of 
the  weather,  had  ever  obferved  it  :  and  that  another  friend  of 
his,  Mr.  Cockburn,  profeffor  of  philofophy,  had  died  fuddenly 
at  the  fame  hour  by  an  eruption  of  blood  from  the  lungs ;  and 
alio  five  or  fix  others  of  his  patients  were  feized  with  different 
hemorrhages. 

We  have  two  notable  indances  of  the  like  nature  in  our  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions  ;  the  one  related  by  Dr.  Mufgrave  8of  a 
perfon,  who,  from  his  infancy  to  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  had  every  full  Moon  an  eruption  of  blood  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  nail  of  his  left  thumb  ;  at  firff  to  three  or  four  ounces, 
and  after  his  fixteenth  year,  to  half  a  pound  each  time  j  which 
when,  by  fearing  the  part  with  a  hot  iron,  it  flopped,  he  fell 
into  a  fpitting  of  bloody  and  by  frequent  bleeding,  &c.  was  very 
difficultly  faved  from  a  confumption.  The  other  h  is  a  ffory  of 
an  inn-keepei  in  Ireland,  who  from  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
life,  to  the  fifty-fiith  (in  which  it  killed  him)  differed  a  perio¬ 
dical  evacuation  at  the  point  of  the  fore-finger  of  his  right- 
hand  ;  and  whenever  they  endeavoured  to  danch  the  blood,  it 
railed  mod  exquifite  tortures  in  his  arm.  And  although  the 
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fits  here  kept  not  their  returns  fo  certain  as  in  the  foremen tioned 
•cafe,  (it  may  be  either  from  the  irregular  way  of  living  of  the 
patient,  or  the  mighty  change  every  effufion  made  in  his  habit 
■of  bodv,  the  quantity  feldom  amounting  to  lefs  than  four  pounds 
at  a  time)  yet  there  is  this  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  rela¬ 
tion,  that  the  firfl  appearance  of  this  hemorrhage  was  at  Eafter, 
that  is,  the  next  full  Moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  :  which  is 
one  of  the  two  feafons  of  the  year,  at  which  we  have  proved  the 
attraction  of  the  air,  or  diminution  of  its  prefiure,  to  be  greater 
than  at  any  other  time  whatfoever. 

But  we  are  befides  this  to  confider,  that  the  ftatick  chair, 
and  nice  obfervation  taught  Sandtorius  that  men  do  increafe  a 
pound  or  two  in  their  weight  every  month,  which  overplus  is 
difeharged  at  the  month’s  end,  by  a  crifis  of  copious,  or  thick 
turbid  urine.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  ftrange,  that  we  fhould 
once  a  month  be  liable  to  the  returns  of  fuch  diftempers,  as  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  fulnefs  of  the  vefiels ;  that  thefe  fhould  take  place 
at  thofe  times  efpecially,  when  the  ambient  air  is  leafb  able  to 
reprefs  the  turgency ;  and  that  though  new  and  full  Moon  are 
both  of  equal  force,  yet  that  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  the 
other  only  fhould  influence  the  periods,  according  as  this  or  that 
happens  to  fall  in  with  the  inward  repletion. 

The  fluor  albus  is  a  difeafe  equally  common  and  difficult  of 
cure.  Of  this  difeafe  Dr.  Pitcairne  has  oblerved  a  cafe,  which 
lafted  four  years  :  wherein  the  returns  came  regularly  at  every 
new  Moon,  and  the  difeharge  conflantly  lafted  eight  days. 

Ulcers  are  liable  to  various  accidents,  which  render  lome  of 
them  oi  incertain  prognoftick  :  and  yet  even  in  thefe  the  afflux 
of  humours  is  fometimes  manifeftly  altered  by  this  power. 
Baglivi  *  was  acquainted  with  a  learned  young  man  at  Rome, 
who  laboured  under  a  fiftula  in  the  abdomen,  penetrating  to  the 
colon  ;  which  difeharged  fo  plentifully  in  the  increafe,  and  fo 

fparingly 
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fparingly  in  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon,  that  he  could  make  a 
very  true  judgment  of  the  periods  and  quadratures  of  that  pla¬ 
net,  from  the  different  quantity  of  the  matter  that  came  from 
him.  This  reminds  me  of  the  cafe  of  a  young  man,  who  after 
impure  coition  firft  felt  a  pain  in  his  back,  and  a  weaknefs  and 
liftleflnefs  to  walk  in  his  thighs  for  four  days.  After  this,  ap¬ 
peared  an  ulcer  in  the  glans  penis,  which  ran  with  fetid  mat¬ 
ter.  This  flux  flopped  fpontaneoufly  in  about  a  week ;  but  re¬ 
turned  next  new  IVIoon,  and  continued  lo  to  flop  and  return  for 
fome  months ;  till  he  was  put  into  a  proper  courfe  of  medicine, 
whereby  he  was  perfectly  cured. 

Nephritick  paroxyfms  have  frequently  been  obferved  to  obey 
the  lunar  attraction.  Tulpius  1  relates  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Henry 
Ainfworth,  an  Englifh  minifter  at  Amfterdam,  who  had  a  fit  of 
the  gravel  and  fuppreflion  of  urine  every  full  Moon  ;  of  which 
he  found  no  relief  till  the  Moon  decreafed,  unlefs  by  bleeding  at 
the  arm.  After  his  death  two  large  ftones  were  taken  out  of 
his  bladder,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  left  kidney  was  enlarged  to 
that  degree  by  the  quantity  of  urine  fo  often  flopped  there,  as  to 
contain  almoft  as  much  as  tne  bladder  itfelf.  He  likewife  law 
a  cafe  of  a  capiilorum  midtus,  which  returned  periodically  every 
fortnight,  with  great  difficulty  of  urine,  and  fuch  uneafinefs  in 
the  patient  s  body,  that  he  could  fcarcely  keep  in  bed  m. 

There  is  a  fad  almoft  contrary  to  thefe  related  by  T.  Bar¬ 
tholin  ;  who  being  called  to  a  confultation  on  the  cafe  of  M. 
Bulhchius,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Copenhagen,  found  that  for 
fome  years  paft  he  had  been  afflidted  with  a  periodical  diabetes 
fpuria,  which  returned  every  month  with  pain  after  a  fevere  ne¬ 
phritick  fit,  at  or  near  the  full  Moon ;  when  he  made  twelve 

quarts  or  twenty-four  pounds  of  water,  though  he  had  not  drank 
a  pint  n. 
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I  was  prelent,  many  years  fince,  at  the  diflfedtion  of  a  child 
about  five  years  old,  who  died  of  the  frequent  returns  of  nephti- 
tick  fits,  attended  with  vomitings  and  a  diarrhcea.  The  kid¬ 
neys  and  ureters  were  quite  fluffed  with  a  flimy  calculous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  it  was  very  inftrudtive  to  fee  the  different  degrees  of 
concretion  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  from  a  clear  limpid  v/ater 
to  a  milky  liquor,  which  fhot  into  branchy  cryftals,  and  thefie 
coalefcing  became  a  hard  friable  fubftance.  Dr.  Groenvelt,  who 
had  attended  the  boy  in  his  illnefs,  obferved  him  to  be  feized 
with  his  pains  at  every  full  Moon  for  feveral  months  together, 
which  generally  ended  with  the  voiding  of  a  Imall  ibone  or  two. 

To  thefe  nephritick  cafes  I  fhall  add  one  more,  which,  fell 
under  my  own  notice.  A  young  lady,  fourteen  years  of  age,  of 
a  good  complexion,  was  from  her  infancy  afilidted  with  this  odd 
diforder.  A  day  or  two  before  the  full  Moon  fhe  waxed  pale, 
weak,  dejedted  and  melancholy ;  and  then  unwittingly  difcharg- 
ea  a  large  quantity  of  urine  in  her  fleep.  And  this  difcharge 
continued  five  or  fix  nights  together :  after  which  it  ceafed,  and 
then  her  colour  and  chearful  temper  returned.  The  beff 
firengthening  medicines  were  of  no  avail,  until  proper  evacua¬ 
tions  were  thought  of  and  made  two  or  three  days  before  the 
return  of  the  paroxyfm  :  which  prevented  the  lunar  influence. 

That  the  fits  of  the  afthma  are  frequently  periodical,  and  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  Moon,  and  alfo  of  the  weather.  Van 
Helmont  takes  notice  from  his  own  experience  °.  And  Sir  John 
Floyer,  who  has  given  us  a  more  particular  hiftory  of  this  difeafe 
than  any  other  author,  obferves,  that  the  fits  ufually  return 
once  in  a  fortnight,  and  frequently  happea  near  the  change  of 
the  Moon  p. 

A  more  uncommon  effedl  of  this  attradfive  power  is  related 
by  the  learned  Kirckringius.  He  knew  a  young  gentlewoman, 
whole  beauty  depended  upon  the  lunar  force,  infomuch  that  at 
full  Moon  fhe  was  plump  and  very  handfome  5  but  in  the  de- 

creafe 
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creafe  of  the  planet  fo  wan  and  ill-favoured,  that  (lie  was  afhamed 
to  go  abroad ;  till  the  return  of  the  new  Moon  gradually  gave 
fulnefs  to  her  face,  and  attraction  to  her  charms  q.  If  this 
feems  Arrange,  it  is  indeed  no  more  than  an  influence  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that,  which  the  Moon  has  always  been  ob- 
ferved  to  have  upon  fhell-fifh,  and  fome  other  living  creatures. 
For  as  the  old  Latin  poet  Lucilius  fays  : 

Luna  aht  oftrea ,  implet  echinos,  miiribu  fibr a s 

Et  pecui  addit - r. 

And  after  him  Manilius  : 

Si ' fubmerf a  fret  is,  conch  arum  &  car  cere  claufa , 

Ad  lance  motum  variant  animalia  corpus  s. 

The  knowledge  of  crifes  in  acute  difeafes  is  attended  with 
great  difficulties  :  wherefore  it  may  be  very  well  worth  the  pains 
to  inquire,  what  (hare  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  weight  and  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  may  have  in  them.  The  antients  made 
great  account  of  critical  days,  and  regulated  their  practice  in 
fevers  according  to  the  expectation  they  had  from  them.  This 
part  of  phyflck  is  grown  now  into  difufe,  quite  flighted,  and  even 
ridiculed;  and  that  I  fuppofe  chiefly  for  thefe  two  reafons.  For 
in  the  firft  place,  the  earliefl:  obfervations  of  this  kind,  which 
were  drawn  into  rules,  being  made  in  hot  eaftern  countries  ; 
when  thefe  came  to  be  applied  to  the  diftempers  of  the  colder 
northern  regions,  without  allowance  given  for  the  difference  of 
the  climate,  they  were  oftentimes  found  not  to  anfwer.  And 
fecondly,  fevers  of  old  were  treated  with  few  medicines,  and 
chiefly  managed  by  very  flender  diet :  the  motions  of  nature 
were  carefully  watched,  and  no  violence  offered  to  interrupt 
her  work.  The  hiflories  therefore  of  crifes,  though  of  great 

B  b  2  ufe 
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ufe  and  certainty  under  Inch  management  as  this,  were  at  length 
unavoidably  let  afide  and  loft ;  when  acute  cafes  came  to  be  cured, 
according  to  this  or  that  hypothecs,  not  only  by  evacuations, 
but  hot  or  cold  alteratives  too  :  there  being  no  longer  any  room 
for  thofe  laws  of  practice,  which  fuppofed  a  regular  and  uniform 
progrefs  of  the  diftemper. 

Wherefore,  in  order  to  underftand  a  little,  both  what  might 
induce  the  firft  mailers  of  our  profelfion  to  fo  nice  and  ftriCt  an 
obfervance  in  this  point ;  and  what  grounds  there  may  be  now, 
for  a  more  due  regard  to  their  precepts,  even  upon  the  fcore  of 
the  lunar  attraction  only ;  I  propofe  a  few  remarks,  after  having 
premifed  fome  things  proper  to  be  known  on  this  fubjed. 

It  is  moll  certain,  that  epidemick  fevers  are  caufed  by  fome 
noxious  qualities  of  our  atmofphere ;  and  therefore  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  fiippofe,  that  fuch  changes  as  produce  thofe  effeds 
may  happen  in  it  in  all  feafons  by  the  influence  of  the  Moon. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  Ramazzini  in  his  treatife  of  the  epi¬ 
demick  conllitution  of  the  years  1692,  1693,  and  1694,  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  of  Modena.  During  thefe  three  years 
a  very  contagious  purple  fever  reigned.  “And  it  was  worthy  of 
oblervation,  fays  he,  that  the  difeafe  raged  more  violently  after 
fne  full  Moon,  and  efpecially  in  the  dark  quarter ;  and  abated 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  new  Moon  :  as  not  only  I,  but  other 
phyficians  here,  conllantly  obferved ;  and  this  obfervation  was 
of  great  fervice  both  in  the  prognollick  and  cure  t.” 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  folar  eclipfes  the  Moon  is  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Sun,  and  in  opposition  in  lunar  eclipfes  : 
wherefore  there  is  nothing  ftrange  in  what  this  fame  author 
wonders  at  in  thefe  words.  “  What  happened  January  21, 
1693,  was  very  furprizing.  For  the  Moon  having  been  eclipfed 
that  night,  the  greatell  part  of  the  fick  died  about  the  very  hour 
of  the  eclipfe :  and  fome  were  even  llruck  with  fudden  death 

And. 
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And  the  learned  Ballonius  relates  a  fad:  of  the  fame  nature, 
where  he  fays,  that  fome  phyficians  having  met  on  the  cafe  of  a 
lady  of  quality  ;  while  they  were  actually  in  confultation,  a  fo- 
lar  eelipfe  was  at  hand.  Wherefore,  as  they  thought  the  patient 
in  no  imminent  dangei ,  they  went  out  to  view  the  eelipfe  r  but 
they  were  foon  called  back,  upon  the  lady’s  fiinting  away,  the 
very  indant  it  began.  And  fhe  did  not  recover  her  fenfes,  till 
the  eelipfe  was  quite  over  w. 

If  phyficians  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with  what  I  have 
laid  down  on  the  Moon’s  influence,  I  make  no  doubt  but  a  much 
greater  numbei  of  fadts  of  this  kind  would  occur  in  the  hidories 
of  epidemick  uifeafes,  than  we  find  recorded  at  prefent.  To  thole 
already  mentioned  let  me  add  one  more,  which  is  the  more  in¬ 
terring,  upon  account  of  the  fubjedl  of  it.  It  was  our  great 
genius  and  excellent  philofopher  the  lord  high  chancellor  Bacon, 
vifeount  St.  Albans ;  who  had  this  peculiarity  in  his  confcitution, 
that  at  every  lunar  eelipfe  he  fuddenly  fell  into  a  fwoon  ;  though 
he  did  not  fo  much  as  think  or  even  know  of  the  eelipfe ;  and 
did  not  recover,  till  it  was  ended  \ 

A  iid  it  is  fn?l  frefh  in  the  memories  of  fome,  that  in  that  me¬ 
morable  eelipfe  of  the  Sun,  which  happened  April  22,  171c, 
and  in  which  the  total  obfeuration  laded  here  at  London  three 
minutes  and  twenty-three  feconds,  many  fick  people  found  them- 
feives  confiderably  worfe  during  the  time  :  which  circumdance 
people  generally  wondered  at,  but  I  could  eafily  account  for.  In 
the  morning  I  went  with  Dr.  Halley,  and  other  adronomers,  to 
the  obfervatory  on  the  top  of  the  Royal  Society’s  houfe  in  Crane- 
Court,  in  order  to  view  the  eelipfe,  and  conf  der  the  date  of  the 
weather,  and  changes  that  might  probably  happen  in  our  atmo- 
fpherej  and  then  the  Sun  was  very  bright,  and  the  dry  remark¬ 
ably  ferene.  But  when  the  eelipfe  became  total,  the  air  wras  fo 
uncommonly  cold  and  moid,  that  it  made  us  f liver;  and  the 

face. 
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face  of  nature  appeared  fo  extremely  gloomy  and  difmal,  that 
the  birds  fluttered  about  in  wild  affright,  and  the  cattle  in  the 
fields  flood  fixed  as  ftatues,  through  excefs  of  aftonifhment. 
Whereas,  no  fooner  had  the  Sun  begun  to  emerge,  but  every 
creature  affumed  fo  chearful  an  afpedt ;  that  I  never  faw,  nor 
indeed  do  I  ever  expedt  to  fee  fo  pleafing  a  fight. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjedt  of  fevers ;  it  is  evident  that  thofe 
changes  of  the  air,  which  affedt  healthy  bodies,  mull;  have  a  con- 
fiderable  effedt  on  weak  conftitutions,  and  thofe  labouring  under 
acute  dileafes.  To  what  has  been  a1  ready  faid  on  this  head  I 
fhall  here  add,  that  the  plague  itfelf  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  Moon’s  adtion.  For  Diemerbroeck,  who  has  given  an  ac¬ 
curate  defcription  of  the  plague  at  Nimeguen  in  the  year  1636, 
obferved,  that  the  contagion  conftantly  increafed  about  the  new 
and  full  of  the  Moon  ;  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who 
were  then  feized,  died  y.  Much  more  may  be  faid  on  this 
fubjedt  5  but  it  appears  too  plain,  to  need  further  illuflration  : 
wherefore  I  return  to  the  fubjedt  of  crifes. 

Firft,  all  epidemick  difeafes  do  in  their  regular  courfe  require 
a  dated  time,  in  which  they  come  to  their  height,  decline,  and 
leave  the  body  free.  This  is  fo  conflant  and  certain,  that  when 
a  fever  of  any  conftitution,  which  is  continual  in  one  fubjedt, 
happens,  from  fome  other  caufe,  in  another  to  be  intermitting ; 
the  paroxyfms  do  always  return  fo  often,  as  all  together  to  make 
up  juft  as  many  days  of  illnefs,  as  he  fufters,  whofe  diftemper 
goes  on  from  beginning  to  end,  without  any  abatement.  Dr. 
Sydenham,  a  fworn  enemy  to  all  theories,  learned  thus  much 
from  downright  obfervation ;  and  gives  this  reafon,  why  autum¬ 
nal  quartans  hold  fix  months  :  becaufe  by  computation  the  fits 
of  fo  long  a  time  amount  to  336  hours,  or  14  days,  the  period 
of  a  continual  fever  of  the  fame  fealon  z.  So  Galen  takes  no¬ 
tice,  that  an  exquifite  tertian  is  terminated  in  feven  paroxyfms  ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  a  true  continual  has  its  crifis  in  feven  days  :  that  is,  the 
fever  lafts  as  long  in  one,  as  in  the  other ;  in  as  much  (fays  he) 
as  a  fit  in  an  intermitting  fever  anfwers  to  a  day  in  a  continual \ 
Now  this  fo  comes  to  pafs,  becaufe. 

Secondly,  in  thefe  cafes  there  is  always  a  fermentation  in  the 
blood,  which  goes  not  off,  till  the  atfrive  particles  are  thrown 
out  by  thofe  organs  of  fecretion,  which,  according  to  the  laws 
of  motion,  are  moil  fitted  to  feparate  them. 

Thirdly,  as  different  liquors,  put  upon  a  ferment,  are  depu¬ 
rated  in  different  times  ;  fo  the  arterial  fluid  takes  up  a  deter¬ 
mined  period,  in  which  it  is  difcharged  of  an  induced  effer- 
vefcence. 

Fourthly,  the  fymptoms,  during  this  ebullition,  do  not  pro¬ 
ceed  all  along  in  the  fame  tenour ;  but,  on  fame  days  particu¬ 
larly,  they  give  fuch  evident  marks  of  their  good  or  bad  quali¬ 
ty,  that  the  nature  of  the  enfuing  folution  may  very  well  be 
gueffed  at,  and  foretold  by  them.  Things  being  thus,  thofe 
days,  on  which  the  difeafe  was  fo  evidently  terminated  one  way 
or  other,  were  by  the  antients  called  the  days  of  crifis  ;  and  thofe, 
upon  which  the  tendency  of  the  illnefs  was  difcovered  by  rnofl 
vifible  tokens,  the  indices  of  the  critical  days. 

And  thus  far  the  foundation  was  good  :  but  when  a  falfe 
theory  happened  unluckily  to  be  joined  to  true  obfervations,  this 
did  confiderably  puzzle  the  affair.  Hippocrates,  it  is  plain, 
knew  not  to  what  to  afcribe  that  remarkable  regularity,  with 
which  he  faw,  that  the  periods  of  fevers  were  generally  ended 
on  the  feventh,  fourteenth,  or  one  and  twentieth  day.  The  phi- 
lofophy  of  Pythagoras  was  in  thofe  ages  very  famous,  of  which 
harmony  and  the  myfteries  of  numbers  made  a  confid'erable  part; 
odd  were  accounted  more  powerful  than  even,  and  feven  the 
mofl:  perfect  of  all.  Our  great  phyfician  efpoufed  thefe  notions, 
and  confined  the  flages  of  acute  diffempers  to  a  feptenary  pro- 
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greflion  b :  upon  which  this  inconvenience  followed,  that  when 
a  crifis  fell  out  on  an  even  day,  his  meafures  were  quite  broken, 
and  he  apprehended  a  relapfe’c ;  and  if  the  fever  did  not  termi¬ 
nate  on  the  l’eventh,  lie  waited  for  the  fourteenth,  and  even  for 


the  twen-ty-firft  day. 

But  whereas  the  crifis  of  fevers  were  fometimes  obferved  to 
fall  on  the  fixth  or  eighth  day  of  the  difeafe,  without  any  return  ; 

Afclepiades  rejected  this  whole  doctrine  as  vain  d  :  and  Celfus, 
finding  it  to  be  too  nice  and  fcrupulcus,  obferves,  that  the  Py¬ 
thagorean  numbers  led  the  ancients  into  the  error  c. 

Galen,  being  aware  of  this,  fucceeded  much  better  in  his 
reafoning  upon  the  matter  ;  and  Very  happily  Imputed  the  criti¬ 
cal  changes,  not  to  the  power  of  y. ambers,  bi  t,  to  the  influence 
of  the  Moon ;  which  he  c-hfervcs,  has  a  mighty  action  upon 
our  earth,  exceeding  -he  other  Janets,  not  in  energy,  but  in 
nearnefsh-  So  mat, .  accor  Ang  to  him,  foe  f  ptenary  periods  in 
acute  difeafes  are  ov  *•  y  com '.or; y  lunar  phafes,  which 

are  the  times  of  t  turn  in  about 

feven  days s.  Hem  it  Galen  hit  upon  the  caufe 

of  the  changes  in  die  n  m  ns  .and  periods  of  fevers  ;  but  did 
not  fo  much  as  guess  at  th.p  manner  of  its  producing  the  effect. 


The  refult  of  the  whole  affair  in  inort  is  fas.  A  crifls  is  no 
more  than  the  expullion  of  the  morl  hf  k  matter  out  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  through  lome  or  other  of  the  fecrctory  organs  ;  in  order  to 
which,  it  is  necefiary  that  this  lliouid  be  prepared  and  commi¬ 
nuted  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  is  required  to  make  it  pafs  into  the 
orifices  of  the  refpedtive  glands.  And  therefore,  as  the  moft 
perfect  crifis  is  by  fweat,  (both  by  reafon  that  the  fubcutaneous 
glands  do  naturally  difeharge  more  than  all  the  others  put  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  alfo  that  their  ducts  being  the  fniallefl  of  any,  what- 
foever  comes  this  way  is  certainly  very  well  divided  and  broken) 
fo  the  mod  imperfect  is  a  hemorrhage  :  becauie  this  is  an  argu¬ 
ment. 
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ment,  that  what  offends  is  not  fit  to  be  caff  off  in  any  part,  and 
confequently  breaks  the  veffels  by  the  effervefcence  of  the  blood. 
An  abfcefs  in  thofe  organs,  which  feparate  thick  fiimy  juices,  is 
of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  thefe  two. 

Now  it  is  very  plain,  that  if  the  time,  in  which  either  the. 
peccant  humour  is  prepared  for  fecretion,  or  the  fermentation  of 
the  blood  is  come  to  its  height,  falls  in  with  thofe  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  which  diminifft  its  preffure  at  the  new  and  full 
Moon  ;  the  crifis  will  then  be  more  compleat  and  large  :  and 
alio,  that  this  work  may  be  forwarded  or  delayed  a  day,  upon 
the  account  of  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  air ;  the  diffenfion  of 
the  veffels,  upon  which  it  depends,  being  hereby  made  more 
eafy,  and  a  weak  habit  of  body  in  feme  cafes  {landing  in  need 
of  this  outward  affiffance.  Thus  a  fever,  which  requires  about 
a  week  to  its  period,  may  fometimes  have  a  good  crifis  on  the 
iixth,  and  fometimes  not  till  the  eighth  day,  as  Hippocrates  has 
obferved. 

In  order  therefore  to  make  true  obfervations  of  this  kind,  the 
time  of  invafion  is  to  be  confidered ;  the  genuine  courfe  of  the 
diftemper  muff  next  be  watched,  which  is  not  to  be  interrupted 
by  any  violent  methods  ;  the  ffrength  of  nature  in  the  patient  is 
to  be  attended  to,  and  by  what  fecretions  the  crifis  is  moff  likely 
to  be  performed  :  and  it  will  then  be  found,  that  not  only  the 
new  and  full  Moons,  but  even  the  fouthings,  whether  vifible  or 
latent,  of  the  planet,  are  here  of  confiderable  moment. 

To  conclude,  this  powerful  a&ion  of  the  Moon  is  obferved 
not  only  by  philofophers  and  natural  hifforians,  but  even  by  the 
common  people,  who  have  been  fully  perfuaded  of  it  time  out 
of  mind.  Pliny  relates,  that  Ariffotle  laid  it  down  as  an  apho- 
rifm :  that  no  animal  dies  but  in  the  ebb  of  the  tide  h.  And 
that  births,  and  deaths  chiefly  happen  about  the  new  and  full 
Moon,  is  an  axiom  even  among  women.  The  huibandmen 
iikewife  are  regulated  by  the  Moon  in  planting  and  managing 
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trees,  and  feveral  other  of  their  occupations.  So  great  is  the 
empire  of  the-  Moon  over  the  terraqueous  globe. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  pra&ice  of  phyfick 

from  this  theory. 


T  T  is  now  time  to  inquire,  what  ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe 
[  obfervations  in  pradtice.  And  firft,  they  muft  be  of  fervice 
in  predicting  the  returns  of  the  paroxyfms,  and  the  iflue  of  the 
difeafe;  which  will  gain  reputation  to  the  phyfician,  and  give 
confidence  to  the  patient.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  (hew,  that 
thev  will  be  of  greater  fervice  ftill,  m  contributing  towards  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  In  order  to  which,  I  will  firft  lay  down  feme 
general  remarks,  and  then  defeend  to  particulars. 

It  feems  pretty  evident,  that  all  difeafes,  whofe  returns  anfwer 
to  the  changes  of  the  Moon,  arife  from  repletion.  For  as  .the 
Moon’s  adtion  produces  its  effeft  by  diftending  the  yeffels  only, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  plenitude  alone  can  increafe  this  diftenfion, 
whether  it  happen  by  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  or  their  efler- 
vefcence.  And  therefore  all  difeafes,  which  return  but  once  or 
twice  in  a  month,  and  are  increafed  by  the  Moon  s  influence, 
require  evacuations :  which  muft  dimmifh  at  leaft,  if not  cure 
the  difeafe.  But  as  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
temper,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  the  evacuation  j,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  eftablifh  fome  rules  on  each  of  thefe  heads. 

Firft  then,  we  are  to  conflder,  whether  the  difeafe  lies  in  the 
blood-veflels,  or  in  the  vicious  quality  of  the  fluids  feparated 
from  the  blood,  and  conveyed  to  fome  principal  part  of  the 
body.  In  the  firft  cafe  we  ftiould  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  on  phle¬ 
botomy  ;  in  the  fecond,  on  proper  medicines  for  correfting  the 
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taint  of  the  fluids.  Befides,  as  we  know  by  experience,  that  eva¬ 
cuations  are  to  be  made  by  the  way,  which  nature  points  out ; 
great  attention  muft  be  given  to  finding  out  that  way  in  every 
particular  difeafe.  Then  the  belt  time  for  evacuating  is  in 
molt  cafes  a  little  before  the  paroxyfm  or  exacerbation  :  not  only 
becaufe  its  violence  is  thereby  obviated,  but  likewife  becaufe  the 
humours  then  turgid  will  flow  out  of  the  body  with  more  eafe, 
and  in  greater  plenty.  And  in  order  to  make  this  matter  better 
underflood,  I  will  add  fome  few  practical  remarks  on  the 
difeafes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

The  epilepfy  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  cured  in  adults,  but 
in  children  it  is  the  reverfe.  And  that  evacuations,  efpecially 
by  a  blifler  laid  to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  are  of  great  ufe 
here,  is  plain  from  a  cafe  above  related  1  ;  which  not  only  con¬ 
firms  the  aflertion  of  Panarolus,  who  fays,  that  he  cured  a  boy 
of  feven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  fpeechlefs,  ilupid,  and  epi- 
leptick,  by  a  blifler  applied  to  the  coronal  future  k  ;  but  proves 
the  goodnefs  of  Celfus’s  advice,  to  apply  cupping  glafles  with 
fcarification  to  the  occiput  5  and  befides  to  apply  the  aClual  cau¬ 
tery  in  two  places,  one  in  the  occiput,  and  the  other  lower 
down  in  the  neck  upon  the  firfl  vertebra;  in  order  to  have  a 
plentiful  drain  of  the  noxious  humour  *.  For  the  head  is  the 
chief  feat  of  difeafes  of  this  kind  :  frequently  occafioned  in  chil¬ 
dren  by  plenitude,  and  the  lentor  of  the  blood,  which  has  not 
been  comminuted  by  bodily  exercife,  or  the  adtion  of  the  lungs; 
and  in  adults  by  a  redundancy  of  humours,  falls,  or  hidden 
frights.  In  this  obflinate  difeafe  the  mofl  proper  medicines  for 
correcting  the  juices,  feem  to  be  native  cinnabar,  and  more  efpe¬ 
cially  wild  valerian  root,  before  it  has  fhot  out  its  flalk ;  pul¬ 
verized,  and  given  frequently  in  a  due  quantity.  For  my  part, 
I  have  feveral  times  found  them  both  very  fuccefsful ;  and  for 
the  virtues  of  the  laft,  I  particularly  recommend  the  reader  to 
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Panarolus  m,  and  the  famous  botanift  F abius  Columna  .  flow— 
ever  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  that  this  difeafe  owes  its  origin  to 
io  many  different  caufes,  and  is  bred  in  fo  many  different  con- 
ftitutions  of  body  ;  that  the  fame  remedy,  which  fucceeds  in 
one  cafe,  often  fails  in  another :  and  therefore  different  medi¬ 
cines  are  to  be  tried,  efpecially  on  adults.  And  great  regard 
muff  be  had  to  the  times,  in  which  the  paroxyfms  moft  ufually 

return,  in  order  to  eftebt  a  cure. 

The  vertigo  is  likewife  cured  by  thefe  fame  medicines.  But 
the  patient  muft  be  vomited  now  and  then,  and  bliftered  on  the 
head  or  neck.  This  is  a  difeafe  of  the  eyes,  and  generally  arifes 
from  too  great  tenfion  of  the  extremities  of  the  Imall  arteries, 
as  Bellini  has  demonftrated  :  wherefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  it 
fhould  foilow  the  changes  of  the  Moon. 

Hyfterical  diforders  are  cured  much  in  the  fame  manner.  But 
they  feldom  require  bleeding,  and  purging  fhould  be  ufed  with 
caution.  Emeticks  are  of  greater  fervice,  efpecially  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  fit.  For  in  the  fit  the  beft  medicines  are  thofe,  which 
repair  the  lofs  of  fpirits,  as  gum  ammoniack,  Ruffian  caftor, 
flit  of  amber,  in  pills,  and  the  like.  And  in  moft  of  thofe  cafes, 
care  muft  be  taken  to  adapt  the  medicines  to  the  ufual  way  of 
living  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  affebtions  of  her  mind. 

*  The  monthly  returns  of  paralytick  diforders,  which  are  fome- 
times  obferved,  are  owing  to  the  fource  of  the  difeafe,  which  is 
generally  the  head  :  in  which  the  ferofities  of  the  brain  being 
extravafated,  attack  the  origin  of  thofe  nerves,  where  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  lodge,  and  caufe  a  palfey  of  this  or  that  part.  Hence  it 
is,  that  this  difeafe  is  very  often  the  confequence  of  an  apoplexy, 
under  the  fhape  of  a  general  palfey,  or  that  of  one  fide  only. 
But  when  this  diforder  is  occafioned  by  an  external  injury  done 
to  the  nerves,  or  by  internal  tumours,  then  it  obferves  no  regu¬ 
lar  periods.  The  cure  is  to  be  begun  by  evacuating  the  redun¬ 
dant  phlegm,  which  in  moft  cafes  is  beft  done  by  ftool ;  and 

then 
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then  an  eye  muft  be  had  to  the  return  of  the  diftemper,  not 
only  by  putting  the  patient  into  a  courfe  of  attenuating  medi¬ 
cines,  as  the  horfe-radifh  root,  wild  valerian  root,  muflard  feed, 
and  fuch  like  ;  but  alfo  of  cold  bathing,  if  his  age  and  ftrength 
will  allow  it  :  for  this  remedy  is  not  fo  beneficial  for  old  folks, 
as  for  young ;  but  as  it  braces  up  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  pro¬ 
motes  urine,  it  is  proper  for  this  difeafe  in  both  thefe  refpeds. 
For  this  reafon  the  antients,  according  to  Caelius  Aurelianus  °, 
ordered  their  paralytick  patients  to  fwim  in  the  fea,  or  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  cataradical  courfe,  by  the  fall  of  water  from  on  high 
on  the  weak  parts ;  on  account  of  the  greater  weight  of  fait 
than  frefh  water,  and  the  more  intenfe  cold  of  falling  than 
dill  water. 

St.  Vitus’s  dance  is  generally  called  a  convulfive  diforder;  but 
I  look  on  it  to  be  rather  paralytick,  and  to  take  its  rife  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  mufcles,  which  being  unable  to  perform  their 
functions  in  moving  the  limbs,  fhake  them  irregularly  by  jirks. 
And  it  is  for  the  mod  part  but  a  flight  evil,  and  commonly  feizes 
weak  habits  of  body  ;  girls  more  frequently  than  boys,  and  lel- 
dom  adults.  Wherefore  I  never  found  it  difficult  to  be  cured 
by  the  cold  bath  and  chalybeate  medicines. 

The  diforders  of  the  monthly  evacuations  of  the  fair  fex  re¬ 
quire  our  ferious  confideration.  As  the  excefs  of  them  gene¬ 
rally  proceeds  from  an  acrimony  in  the  blood,  fo  the  defed  is 
chiefly  owing  to  a  lentor.  For  this  dux  is  feldom  fuppreffed 
for  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  :  fuch  wonderful  art 
has  the  all-wife  author  of  nature  employed  in  making  full  provi¬ 
sion  for  an  evacuation,  equally  requifite  for  the  health  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  the  propagation  of  human  kind.  Wherefore,  as 
m  immoderate  difeharges  regard  ffiould  be  had  to  the  times, 
when  the  effervefeent  humour  can  the  more  eafily  burd  through 
its  veffels,  according  to  the  dedrine  already  laid  down  ;  in  or¬ 
der 
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dcr  to  make  a  revulfion  at  thofe  times,  by  drawing  blood  from 
parts  the  mod  diftant  from  the  feat  of  the  diftemper  :  fo  when 
a  fuppreffion  of  the  menl'es  requires  blood-letting,  Vander  Lin¬ 
den’s  caution  is  to  be  obferved,  which  is  recommended  by  Et- 
muller  and  rationally  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Freind  .  More¬ 
over,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  powerful  in  allaying  the  effer- 
vefcence  of  the  blood,  whereby  the  veflels  are  diftended ;  it  wil 
be  very  proper  to  give  it  plentifully  feme  few  days  before  the 
time,  that  too  great  a  difcharge  is  apprehended. 

The  fame  method  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  periodical  hemor- 
rhao-es,  giving  thofe  medicines  at  the  fame  time,  which  re- 
ftringe  and  bmce  up  the  fibres :  of  which  the  bell  are  burnt 
alum,  with  a  fourth  part  of  fanguis  dracoms,  as  I  have  found 

by  repeated  trials.  ,  . 

'  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  io  great  is  the  Moons  in- 

fiuence  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  that  upon  the  fuppreffion  of  tliele 
evacuations  from  one  part,  the  blood  forces  its  way  through 
fome  other  part :  which  was  the  cafe  of  the  young  gentleman 
mentioned  above  For  when  his  fpitting  of  blood  was  Hopped 
by  the  medicines  juft  now  recited,  he  was  at  the  fame  ftated 
times  feized  with '  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  which  gave  me  no 
apprehenfions,  as  the  principal  organ  was  no  longer  aftedted. 

'  And  this  adtion  of  the  Moon  extends  even  to  thofe  quadrupeds, 
that  are  menftruated  ;  for  it  has  been  obferved,  that,  they  gene¬ 
rally  have  thofe  evacuations  about  the  new  Moon  :  in  particular 
mares  and  monkeys,  and  that  fo  conftantly,  that,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  Horus  Apollo,  the  Egyptians  painted  the  Cy- 
nocephalus  to  reprefent  the  Moon,  upon  account  ot  a  certain 
fympathv,  whereby  the  female  of  this  animal  has  evacuations  o 
blood  from  the  uterus  at  the  new  and  full  Moon  :  and  they  kept 
monkeys  in  their  temples,  in  order  to  point  out  the  times  of  the 

coniunflion  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  s.  Wherefore  the  Moon’s  m- 
J  fiuence 
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fluence  is  apparent  in  all  animals ;  provided  irregularities  in  their 
way  of  living  do  not  prevent  it. 

And  this  theory  accounts  for  the  periodical  returns  of  the  fluor 
albus,  which  are  fometimes  obferved,  efpecially  if  the  difcharge 
be  from  the  uterine  veflels :  for  it  iflfucs  fometimes  from  thefe, 
and  fometimes  from  the  glands  of  the  vagina.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
it  flops  upon  the  menflrual  purgations ;  in  the  latter,  it  flows 
with  them,  and  continues  even  in  pregnant  women. 

Running  ulcers  are  likewife  comprehended  in  this  dodtrine,  it 
being  no  way  fur p riling,  that  the  forementioned  caufes  fhould 
increafe  the  difcharge  of  pus,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts,  where 
the  lax  pliant  texture  of  the  body  makes  little  or  no  refinance  to 
the  diflenfion  of  the  veflels.  Hence  in  ulcers  of  the  head  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  patients  are  in  great  danger  at  the  new  and 
full  Moon. 

The  befl  method  of  treating  nephritick  pains,  is  to  begin  by 
blood-letting.  And  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  the  patient,  to  ob- 
ferve,  when  the  paroxyfms  are  wont  to  return,  and  to  empty  the 
veflels,  at  the  time  which  threatens  the  greateft  danger.  For 
it  is  well  known,  that  this  difeafe  is  partly  occaiioned  by  the 
compreflion  of  the  fmall  duds  of  the  kidneys  from  the  fulnefs 
of  the  capillary  arteries  5  which  fulnefs  is  increafed  by  the  new 
and  full  Moon.  Whence  I  have  more  than  once  wondered,  that 
the  chief  bent  of  the  writers  on  this  difeafe  is,  to  drive  down  the 
gravel  into  the  ureters  and  bladder  :  whereas  the  difledion  of 
dead  bodies  has  taught  me,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  the 
firft  rudiments  of  a  calculus  are  a  very  limpid  ferum  in  the  ca¬ 
runcles  of  the  kidneys ;  and  that  this  may  harden  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  ftone,  will  not  feem  ftrange  to  thofe,  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  attractive  force  of  falts  in  folution,  and  with 
the  eflfeds  of  obflrudions  in  the  capillary  veflels.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  calomel  given  now  and  then  is  of  greater  fervice  in 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  than  any  diureticks  :  became  this 
medicine  removes  the  obflr unions  of  the  minute  veflels,  and 

thus. 
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thus  prevents  the  cohefion  of  faline  particles,  which  is  frequently 
the  confequence  of  fuch  obfiruftion.  Moreover,  daily  experi¬ 
ence  fhews,  that  too  free  an  ufe  of  diureticks  is  prejudicial  in 
difeafes  of  the  kidneys.  Which  obfervation  has  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to  by  fome  phyficians,  who  not  only  patronized 
a  certain  monifrous  jumble  of  a  medicine,  till  the  legiflature 
was  wfought  on  to  purchafe  the  fecret  at  an  immenfe  price ;  but 
{fill  go  on  to  drench  their  patients  with  it,  and  thereby  injure  the 
ftomach,  kidneys,  and  bladder. 

Atthmatick  diforders  are  likewife  heightened  by  the  lunar 
action,  both  on  account  of  a  letter  quantity  of  air  taken  into  the 
lungs  in  each  infpiration,  and  of  the  dittentton  of  the  vettels  by 
the  rarefied  blood  :  wherefore  the  returns  of  the  fits  are  to  be 
obferved,  and  guarded  againft  by  moderate  evacuations,  as  blood¬ 
letting,  gentle  vomits,  laxatives,  and  fometlmes  catharticks.  But 
every  thing  that  heats  the  blood,  fliouid  be  carefully  avoided, 
efpecially  about  the  ufual  times  of  the  paroxyfms  :  becaufe  there 
is  generally  then  a  lurking  fever;  which  ought  not  to  be  exafpe- 
rated  by  heating  food  or  medicines.  Upon  this  fcore  Hippocrates 
advifes  perfons  labouring  under  difficult  breathing,  to  abttain 
from  clamours  and  anger  l.  And  Van  Helmont  obferved,  that 
afthmatick  paroxyfms  return  more  frequently  in  dimmer  than 
winter  11 .  For  which  reafon,  the  proper  medicines  in  this  difeafe, 
befides  thofe  above  mentioned,  are  fuch  as  are  cooling,  and  at 
the  dime  time  promote  urine ;  as  vinegar  of  fquils  ;  fpirit  of 
nitre ;  gas  fulphuris,  which  is  w’ater  faturated  with  the  fumes 
of  fulphur ;  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  nature,  enumerated 
by  Sir  John  Floycr. 

To  what  has  beenfaid  above  on  crifes  in  acute  difeafes,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  add  this  one  remark.  Although  great  care 
fhould  be  taken,  not  to  raife  any  commotion  in  the  humours 
on  the  coming  on  of  a  crifis ;  yet  there  are  cafes,  in  which  there 
is  a  neceflity  of  making  fome  evacuations  :  as  for  example,  if 

the 
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the  fever  runs  very  high,  the  humours  are  fo  agitated,  that  no 
fecretions  can  be  performed.  In  this  circumftance  phlebotomy 
is  fo  far  from  obftrufting,  that  it  promotes  the  crifis  :  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  in  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies,  before  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  puflules,  when  the  turgefcence  of  the  humours  is  ex- 
ceffive,  taking  away  fome  blood  facilitates  and  haftens  the 
eruption. 

The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  critical  abfceiTes,  wherein 
the  fulnefs  and  feverilh  heat  are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  they 
lequiie  moderate  evacuations,  either  by  bleeding,  or  purging. 
For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  reafon,  why  the  antients  con¬ 
demned  purging  in  fevers,  was,  that  the  moil  of  their  cathar- 
ticks  were  very  violent ;  as  fammony,  black  hellebore,  juice  of 
i purge,  and  others  of  the  like  acrid  nature  :  upon  which  account 
they  contented  themfelves  with  emptying  the  inteftines  by  cly- 
flers.  But  as  we  have  always  a  good  flock  of  gentle  catharticks, 
we  may  fafely  give  them  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe,  without 
the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  heating  the  body ;  efpecially  if  nature 
points  out  this  way,  as  flie  frequently  does. 


COROLLARY. 

Wherein  the  preceding  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  ob- 

fervations  of  the  effects  of  ftorms  on  the  human 
body. 


AS  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  beginning  of  this 
tieatife,  that  the  celeftial  motions,  which  occafion  certain 
dil tempers,  and  their  periods  or  returns  at  hated  times,  are  like- 
wife  able  to  raife  winds ;  and  that  we  feel  the  different  effedis 
0  t  efe,  according  as  other  caufes  concur  to  put  the  air  into 

^  d  violent 
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violent  agitations  :  it  may  not  be  amils  to  give  lome  few  in- 
dances,  how  much  this  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  fads. 

On  the  twenty-fixth  of  November,  1 7 0 3 y  ^tofe  a  fiioft 

furious  dorm  of  wind  a  little  before  midnight,  which  laded 
upwards  of  fix  hours.  The  hidory  and  whole  theory  of  this 
wonderful  phenomenon  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  compile.  Th» 
province  was  by  the  Royal  Society  conferred  on  the  learned  Dr. 
Halley,  who  was  every  way  equal  to  the  talk.  Wherefore  I  ffiall 
only  touch  on  fome  circumdances  of  it,  which  more  immediately 

relate  to  the  prefent  theme. 

The  Moon  was  then  in  her  perigeum,  and  near  the  change  : 
and  it  has  been  proved  above,,  that  both  thefe  circumdances 
contribute  towards  attrading  tne  air  upwaids,  and  railing  winds  * 
Accordingly,  the  barometer  was  lower  than  ufual x,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  tides  were  very  high.  And  moll  probably  there  was  a 
concurrence  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  caufes  already  affignedy, 
though  it  might  be  difficult  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  them  t 
but  as  the  hate  of  the  weather  in  the  preceding  feafons  of  the 
year  is  of  eafier,  and  perhaps  not  lels  uleful,  confideration  $  I  fhalf 
remark,  that  in  thofe  places  particularly,  which  felt  the  rage  of 
the  form,  the  fummer  and  part  of  autumn  were  remarkably 
wet ;  and  the  winter  was  ulhered  in  by  open  warm  weather ; 
fo  that  a  thermometer,  (whofe  freezing  point  was  about  eighty- 
four)  was  very  feldom  below  a  hundred  to  the  latter  end  of  No¬ 
vember  z.  Hence  we  may  form  a  probable  conjedure,  that  the 
atmofphere  was  blended  with  vail;  quantities  of  faline  and  ful— 
phureous  exhalations  j  which,  by  their  various  combinations, 
and  agitations,  at  length  gave  that  dedrudive  foice  to  the  mo-' 
tion  of  the  air.  And  this  conjedure  is  confirmed  by  the  flafhes 
or  corufcations,  which  w'ere  obferved  during  the  dorm  j  and  by 

the  faline  particles  found  the  next  day  on  the  leaves  of  vegetables, 

even 
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even  at  many  miles  di fiance  from  the  fea  :  where  the  grafs  in 
home  places  tailed  fo  fait,  that  the  cattle  did  not  care  to  eat  it. 

Inflead  of  profecuting  this  fubjedt  farther,  I  think  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  fubjoin  this  remark ;  that  as  the  new  or  full  Moon 
is  capable  of  caufing  thofe  alterations  in  the  Human  Body,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  even  when  it  is  not  feconded  by  any 
other  caufe ;  fo  if  it  be  accompanied  with  a  tempefluous  fiate 
of  the  weather,  the  effedts  will  be  the  more  fenfibly  felt.  And 
indeed  I  myfelf  remember,  that  feveral  perfons  complained  par¬ 
ticularly  of  head-achs  the  very  night  of  the  florm.  But  the  cafe 
of  a  lady  of  quality  of  my  acquaintance  is  very  remarkable, 
who  was  ftruck  blind  in  an  inflant  that  fame  night.  Her  blind- 
nefs  was  the  d/jcuu^uartg  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  gutta  ferena  of  the 
modern  phyficians  :  and  as  this  is  a  diflemper,  which  does  not 
feem  '-to  me  to  be  fufficiently  underflood,  I  will  offer  my  thoughts 
on  it  in  few  words. 

The  caufe  of  it  is  generally  an  obflrudlion  and  fubfequent  di- 
flenfion  of  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  retina,  or  fbme  injury 
done  to  the  optick  nerves.  In  the  firfl  kind,  which  is  vaflly  the 
more  common,  the  fight  is  darkened  gradually ;  in  the  laft,  the 
fight  is  loft,  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later,  according  to  the 
caufe,  and  fometimes  infine  in  an  inflant.  For  the  optick  nerves 
are  injured  many  ways,  and  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
their  office :  as  by  a  blow,  fall,  fradlure  or  depreffure  of  the 
fkull  they  are  often  compreffed  ;  in  convulfions  they  are  fome-. 
times  loaded  with  extravafated  humours  :  and  not  uncommonly 
they  are  feized  with  a  fudden  palfey.  And  in  the  diffedlion  of 
perfons,  who  had  been  long  afllidted  with  epilepfies,  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  optick  nerves  were  preffed  on  by  an  extravafated 
lymph  colledled  juft  over  the  place,  where  after  their  junction 
they  feparate,  to  run  to  the  eyes  :  and  in  paralytick  diforders  l 
have  found  the  fibres  in  that  place  wafled  and  dry. 

I  could  produce  a  number  of  obfervations  from  medical  writers 
in  confirmation  of  this  theory  :  but  I  believe  the  following  few 

D  d  2  may 
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may  fuffice.  Felix  Platerus,  a  phyfician  of  great  experience, 
obferved,  in  the  diffedtion  of  a  dead  body,  a  tumor,  refembling 
a  gland,  lying  on  the  optick  nerves,  and  obftrudting  the  paffage 
of  the  animal  fpirits  to  the  eye  \  Guernerus  Rolfincius  found 
both  the  optick  nerves  wafted,  in  the  body  of  a  woman,  which 
he  opened  b.  Johannes  Scultetus  c  faw  the  optick  nerves  wafled 
to  half  their  ufual  fize,  in  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  had 
a  gutta  ferena  for  twenty  years.  And  the  Ephemerides  naturse 
curioforum  contain  the  unfortunate  cafe  of  a  young  girl,  who, 
from  a  blow  on  the  left  part  of  the  head,  was  feized  with  a 
fever  and  delirium,  then  loft  her  fight,  and  died  foon  after. 
Upon  opening  the  head,  a  great  quantity  of  limpid  ferum  was 
found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  efpecially  forwards,  where 
it  entirely  compreffed  the  optick  nerves  d. 

Now  as  to  the  cafe  of  the  lady  {truck  blind  during  the  ftorm, 
I  think  it  no  difficult  talk  to  account  for  that  misfortune  upon 
the  foregoing  principles,  by  faying,  that  the  Moon’s  adtion, 
vaftly  increased  by  the  concurrence  of  the  ftorm,  was  capable  of 
obftrudting  the  paffage  of  the  animal  fpirits  to  the  optick  nerves 
in  a  tender  conflitution,  as  effectually  as  if  thefe  nerves  had  been 
cut  through ;  and  confequently  of  giving  rife  to  the  gutta  ferena. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  this  theory,  I  can  fafely  fay,  that  it 
has  pointed  out  to  me  the  true  method  of  treating  this  diftem- 
per,  which  before  my  time  was  generally  efteemed  incurable  : 
and  as  the  true  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes  is  a  fure 
foundation  for  pradtice,  fo  I  have  fucceeded  in  a  number  of  trials 
on  cafes  of  this  kind.  Wherefore  when  the  capillary  arteries  are 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  proper  medicines  are  thofe,  which 
molt  effectually  attenuate  the  vifcid  humours,  and  remove  the 
obftrudtion  :  and  fuch  are  the  chemical  preparations  of  mercury. 
And  thefe  are  to  be  continued  a  good  while,  and  frequently 

even 
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even  to  railing  a  falivation,  which  is  to  be  kept  up  twenty  or 
thirty  days. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  defeat  in  the  nerves, 
it  requires  a  different  method  of  cure  from  the  preceding  one ; 
and  is  to  be  varied  according  to  the  injury,  which  the  nerves 
have  received.  But  it  plainly  appears  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  this  fpecies  of  the  gutta  ferena  is  generally  incurable.  For 
who,  but  the  Almighty  Maker,  can  pretend  to  reftore  to  the 
optick  nerves  their  natural  tenour,  either  when  obllrudted,  or 
their  cavities  Heightened  by  a  vifcid  fluggilh  humour,  or  when 
wailed  and  Ihrivelled  up ;  or  to  make  a  free  palfage  for,  and 
give  a  due  impulfe  to  the  animal  fpirits,  when  thofe  nerves  are 
become  paralytick  ?  But  if  any  hopes  remain,  while  the  difeafe 
is  yet  recent,  a  caullick  is  to  be  applied  to  the  crown  of  the 
head,  over  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  fagittal  futures;  and 
then  the  perioReum  is  to  be  laid  open,  to  make  an  outlet  for 
the  noxious  humour  from  the  brain.  And  this  ulcer,  like  com¬ 
mon  ilfues,  mull  be  kept  open  with  peas,  and  continued  a  long 
time  :  in  the  mean  while  the  patient  is  to  be  put  into  a  courfe 
of  nervous  cephalicks,  as  wild  valerian  root.  Ruffian  caflor, 
gum  ammoniack,  afa  fcetida,  volatile  fpirits  and  falts  of  the 
animal  tribe,  &c.. 

But  to  return  to  florms  :  there  happened  a  moll  violent  one 
in  England,  on  the  third  day  of  September,  1658,  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  As  we  have  no  journals  of  the 
weather  for  that  year,  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  can 
fay  nothing  of  the  preceding  hate  of  the  air.  But  this  is  re- 
maikaole,  that  the  ftoim  happened  near  the  autumnal  equinox, 
and  about  the  full  Pvloon  1  which  concurrence  of  caules  is  very 
well  adapted  to  Hir  up  great  commotions  in  the  atmolphere* 
However  that  be,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  difeafe  of  that 
great  man  was  of  that  kind,  which  we  have  Ihewn  to  be  par- 
ticul  ally  undei  the  hdoon  s  influence.  For  it  is  upon  record, 
that  lie  died  of  a  fever  accompanied  with  grief,  from  the  un- 

happy 


£o6  Influence  of  SUN  and  MOON,  6cc. 
happy  ftate  of  his  domcftick  affairs :  and  it  is  very  certain, 
that  grief  difpofes  the  animal  fpirits  to  be  eafily  affefted  by 
caufes  of  this  nature. 

But  to  come  to  a  conclufion  of  this  little  work ;  it  has  been 
obierved  of  thofe  countries,  which  are  fubjedt  to  inundations, 
that  tliefe  calamities  generally  happen  at  the  times,  when  the 
Moon’s  adtion  is  moft  powerful :  fo  that  the  learned  Baccius 
ieerns  to  have  reafon  for  his  conjecture,  that  the  chief  caufe  of 
thcfe  evils  is  to  be  fought  for  in  exceffive  high  tides,  with  the 
unhappy  concurrence  of  the  attractive  faculty  of  this  or  that 

planet. 

Such  are  the  natural  caufes  of  florms  and  hurricanes  :  but  as 
to  the  quell  ion  of  the  divine  power,  whether  or  no  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty  fends  thefe  calamities  on  mankind,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine, 
who  have  no  intention  to  difengage  men’s  minds  from  the  bands 
of  religion.  For  though  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  each 
part  of  the  univerfe  is  conflituted  and  moved  by  certain  laws ; 
and  that  the  fame  difpofition  of  the  fabnck,  which  is  the  moil 
convenient  for  the  whole,  fometimes  brings  inconveniencies  and 
even  deftrudlion  in  fome  particular  places :  yet  it  is  highly  equi¬ 
table,  that  the  Omnipotent  Creator  fhould  be  allowed  to  have 
an  abfolute  dominion  over  all  his  woiks.  And  poihbly  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  divine  wifdom  to  create  the  world  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  natural  caufes  fhould  now  and  then  produce  evils 
and  inconveniencies  on  mankind  \  whom  it  was  neceffaiy  to 
affright  with  florms,  thunder,  and  other  extraordinary  phasno- 
xnenst,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  continual  fenfe  of  their  duty. 
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PLAGUE. 


To- the  Right  Honourable 


JAMES  CRAGGS,  Efq; 

O  N  E  O  F 

His  Majefty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 


S  I  R, 

IM  O  S  T  humbly  offer  to  you  my 
thoughts  concerning  the  prevention  of 
the  Plague,  which  I  have  put  together 
by  your  Command.  As  loon  as  you  were 
pleafed  to  fignify  to  me,  in  his  Majefty’s 
abfence,  that  their  excellencies  the  Lord': 
Juftices  thought  it  neceflary  for  the  pub- 
lick  fafety,  upon  the  account  of  the  fick- 
nels  now  in  France,  that  proper  directions 
Ihould  be  drawn  up  to  defend  ourfelves 
from  fuch  a  calamity ,  I  molt  readily  un¬ 
dertook  the  talk,  though  upon  Ihort  warn- 
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jng,  and  with  little  leifure  :  I  have  there¬ 
fore  rather  put  down  the  principal  heads 
of  caution,  than  a  fet  of  directions  in 
form. 

The  firft,  which  relate  to  the  performing 
quarantaines,  &c.  you,  who  are  perfeChy 
verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  will  fee  are 
agreeable  to  what  is  praCtifed  in  other 
countries,  with  fome  new  regulations.  The 
next,  concerning  the  fuppreffing  infection 
here,  are  very  different  from  the  methods 
taken  in  former  times  among  us,  and  from 
what  they  commonly  do  abroad  :  but,  I 
perfuade  myfelf,  will  be  found  agreeable  to 
reafon. 

I  mod  heartily  wilh,  that  the  wife  mea- 
fures,  the  government  has  already  taken, 
and  will  continue  to  take,  with  regard  to 
the  former  of  thefe,  may  make  the  rules 
about  the  latter  unneceffary.  However,  it 
is  fit,  we  fhould  be  always  provided  with 
proper  means  of  defence  againft  fo  terrible 
an  enemy. 

May 
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May  this  fhort  effay  be  received  as  one 
inftance,  among  many  others,  of  the  care, 
you  always  ihew  for  your  country  5  and  as 
a  teftimony  of  the  great  elleem  and  re- 
fpecl,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
he. 


S  I  F, 

Tour  mojl  obedient ,  and 

Mofl  humble  Servant , 


Nov.  25* 
1720. 


R.  Mead. 
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THIS  book  having  at  firft  been  written  only 
as  a  plan  of  directions  for  preferving  our  coun¬ 
try  from  the  Plague  a  was  then  very  fhort  and  concife. 
An  aCt  of  parliament  being  immediately  after  made 
for  performing  quarantaines,  See.  according  to  the  rules 
here  laid  down,  it  paffed  through  feven  editions  in 
one  year  without  any  alterations.  I  then  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  make  fome  additions  to  it,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
reafonablenefs  of  the  methods  preferibed,  by  giving  a 
more  full  defeription  of  this  difeafe,  and  coile&ing 
fome  examples  of  the  good  fuccefs  which  had  attended 
fuch  meafures,  when  they  had  been  put  in  pra&ice. 
At  the  fame  time  I  annexed  a  fhort  chapter  relating 
to  the  cure  of  the  Plague ;  being  induced  thereto  by 
confidering  how  widely  mofl  authors  have  erred  in 
preferibing  a  heap  of  ufelefs  and  very  often  hurtful 
medicines,  which  they  recommend  under  the  fpecious 
titles  of  antidotes,  fpecificks,  and  alexipharmacks  : 
hoping  that  the  great  refemblance,  which  I  had  ob- 
ferved  between  this  difeafe  and  the  fmall-pox,  would 
juftify  my  writing  upon  a  diflemper  which  I  have 
never  feen. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  the  fmall-pox  is  a  true  Plague,  though  of  a 
particular  kind,  bred,  as  I  have  Ihewn  all  peftilences 
are,  in  the  fame  hot  Egyptian  climate,  and  brought 
into  Afia  and  Europe  by  the  way  of  commerce  ;  but 
moft  remarkably  by  the  war  with  the  Saracens,  called 
the  holy  war,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century b.  Ever  fince 
which  “time  the  morbifick  feeds  of  it  have  been  pre¬ 
fer  ved  in  the  infcded  cloaths  and  the  furniture  of 
houles  ■  and  have  broken  out  more  or  lels  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  according  as  the  hot  and  moift  temperature .  of 
the  air  has  favoured  their  fpreading  and  the  exertion 
of  their  force.  The  mealies  is  likewife  a  Plague  fui 
generis,  and  owes  its  origin  ro  the  lame  country. 

0  1  have  now  revifed  my  little  work  once  more :  and 
though  I  cannot  find  any  reafon  to  change  my  mind 
as  to°  any  material  points  which  regard  either  the  pre¬ 
venting  or  the  flopping  the  progrefs  of  infection  j  yet 
I  have  here  and  there  added  fome  new  llrokes  of  rea- 
foning,  and,  as  the  painters  fay,  retouched  the  orna¬ 
ments,  and  heightened  the  colouring  of  the  piece. 

The  fubllance  of  the  long  preface  to  the  laft  edi¬ 
tion  is  as  follows. 

I  have  infilled  more  at  large  upon  the  infection  of 
this  difeafe,  than  I  could  ever  have  thought  needful 
at  this  time,  after  Europe  has  had  experience  of  the 
dillemper  lor  lo  many  ages 3  had  I  not  neen  Unprized 
by  the  late  attempts  of  fome  phyiicians  in  France  to 

prove 
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prove  the  contrary,  even  while  they  have  the  mod  un¬ 
deniable  arguments  againft  them  before  their  eyes.  In 
particular,  I  cannot  but  very  much  admn  e  to  lee  Dr, 
Chicoyneau,  and  the  other  phyficians,  who  firft  gave 
us  obfervations  on  the  Plague,  when  at  Marfeilles,  re¬ 
late  in  the  Reflections,  they  afterwards  publifhed  upon 
thofe  obfervations,  the  cafe  of  a  man,  who  was  feized 
with  the  Plague,  upon  his  burying  a  young  woman 
dead  of  it,  when  no  one  elfe  dared  to  approach  the 
body  5  and  yet  to  lee  them  afenbe  his  difeale,  not  to 
his  being  infeCted  by  the  woman,  but  folely  to  his 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  her,  to  whom  he  had  made  love, 
and  to  a  Diarrhcea,  which  had  been  fome  time  upon 
him  c.  No  queftion  but  thefe  concurred  to  make  his 
difeafe  the  more  violent ;  and  perhaps  even  expofed 
him  to  contrad  the  infection :  but  why  fhould  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  he  was  not  infeCted,  I  cannot  imagine, 
when  there  was  fo  plain  an  appearance  of  it.  I  am 
as  much  at  a  lofs  to  And  any  colour  of  reafon  for  their 
denying  infection  in  another  cafe,  they  relate,  of  a  young- 
lady  feized  with  the  Plague,  upon  the  hidden  fight  ot 
a  pefuiential  tumor,  juft  broke  out  upon  her  maid ; 
not  allowing  any  thing  Out  the  lady  s  furprize  to  be 
the  caufe  oi  her  il  nefs  A 

The  truth  is,  thefe  phyficians  had  engaged  them- 
felves  in  an  hypothecs,  that  the  Plague  was  bred  at 

Marfeilles  by  a  long  ufe  ol  bad  aliment,  and  grew  io 

fond 
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fond  of  their  opinion,  as  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
mod  convincing  evidence.  And  thus  it  moftly  hap¬ 
pens,  when  we  indulge  conjectures  in  fie  ad  of  purfuing 
the  true  courfe  for  making  difeoveries  in  nature. 

I  know  they  imagine  this  their  fentiment  to  be 
abundantly  confirmed  from  forne  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Deidier  e  upon  the  bile  taken  from  perfons  dead 
of  the  Plague  :  which  having  been  either  poured  into 
a  wound  made  on  purpofe  in  different  dogs,  or  in- 
 into  their  veins,  never  failed,  in  many  trials,  to 
produce  in  them  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  peftilence, 
even  the  external  ones  of  bubo’s  and  carbuncles.  One 
dog,  upon  which  the  experiment  fucceeded,  had  been 
known,  for  three  months  before,  to  devour  greedily 
the  corrupted  flefh  of  infeCted  perfons,  and  pledgets 
taken  off  from  peftilential  ulcers,  without  receiving 
any  injury.  From  hence  they  conclude  f  that  this  dil— 
eafe  is  not  communicated  by  contagion,  but  originally 
bred  in  the  body  by  the  corruption  of  the  bile.  This 
corruption,  they  fay,  is  the  effeCt  oi  unwholefome 
food  ;  and  the  bile  thus  corrupted  produces  a  thick- 
nefs  and  a  degree  of  coagulation  in  the  blood,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  the  Plague  :  though  this  they  allow  to 
be  inforced  by  a  bad  feaion  of  the  year,  and  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  mind  and  defpair  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thefe  experiments  are  indeed  curious,  but  fall  very 
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that  can  be  gathered  from  them  is  this :  that  dogs  do 
not,  at  lead:  not  fo  readily,  receive  peftilential  in¬ 
fection  from  men,  as  men  do  from  one  another :  and 
alfo,  that  the  bile  is  fo  highly  corrupted  in  a  body  in- 
fe&ed  with  the  Plague,  that  by  putting  it  into  the 
blood  of  a  dog  it  will  immediately  breed  the  fame 
difeafe. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  bile  is 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  or  that  other  humours  of  the 
body  are  not  corrupted  as  well  as  this.  I  make  no  que- 
ftion  but  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is,  in  this  cafe,  in  a 
date  of  putrefaction  ;  and  confequently  that  all  the 
liquors  derived  from  it  partake  of  the  taint. 

Accordingly  it  appeared  afterwards  from  fome  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  Dr.  Couzier  g,  that  not  only  the 
blood,  but  even  the  urine  from  an  infeCted  perfon,  in- 
fufed  into  the  crural  vein  of  a  dog  communicated  the 
Plague.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if,  inftead  of 
bile,  blood,  or  urine,  the  matter  of  the  ulcers  had 
been  put  into  a  wound  made  in  the  dog ;  it  would 
have  had  at  leaft  an  equally  pernicious  effeCt :  as  may 
well  be  concluded  from  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox. 

As  to  the  dog’s  eating  the  corrupted  fleffi  and  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  of  the  patients ;  it  ought  to  have  been 
conlidered  that  there  are  fome  poifons  very  powerful 
when  mixed  immediately  with  the  blood,  which  will 
not  operate  in  the  ftomach  at  all  :  as  in  particular  the 

F  f  faliva 
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faliva  of  the  mad  dog  and  the  venom  of  the  viper*1. 
And  therefore  Dr.  Deidier  himfelf,  fome  months  after 
his  former  experiments,  found  that  pediferous  bile  it- 
felf  was  fwallowed  by  dogs  without  any  harm  \ 

The  right  inference  to  be  made  from  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  I  think,  would  have  been  this;  that  iince  the 
blood  and  all  the  humours  are  fo  greatly  corrupted  in 
the  Plague,  as  that  dogs  (though  not  fo  liable  to  catch 
the  didemper  in  the  ordinary  way  of  infection,  as  men 
are)  may  receive  it  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  of  thefe 
from  a  difeafed  fubject  being  mixed  with  their  blood;, 
it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  the  effluvia  from  an  in¬ 
fected  perfon,  drawn  into  the  body  of  one  who  is 
found,  may  be  peftiferous  and  productive  of  the  like, 
dilbrder. 

My  affertion,  that  thefe  French  phyficians  have  be¬ 
fore  them  the  fulled:  proofs  of  this  infection,  not  only 
appears  from  thefe  indances  of  it,  I  have  obferved  to 
be  recorded  by  themfelves ;  but  like  wife  from  what 
Dr.  le  Moine  and  Dr.  Bailly  k  have  written,  of  the. 
manner  in  which  the  Plague  was  brought  to  Ca- 
nourgue  in  the  Gevaudan  :  as  alfo  from  an  amazing 
indance  they  give  us  of  the  great  fubtilty  of  this  poi- 
fon,  experienced  at  Marvejols  :  where  no  lefs  than 
lixty  perfons  were  at  once  infeCted  in  a  church,  by 
one  that  came  thither  out  of  an  infeCted  houfe.  The 
Plague  was  carried  from  Marfeilles  to  Canourgue, 

as 
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as  follows.  A  gally-flave,  employed  in  burying  the 
dead  at  Marfeilles,  efcaped  from  thence  to  the  village 
of  St.  Laurent  de  Rivedolt,  a  league  diftant  from  Cor- 
rejac  :  where  finding  a  kinfman,  who  belonged  to  the 
latter  place,  he  prefented  him  with  a  waiftcoat  and  a 
pair  of  ftockings  he  had  brought  along  with  him.  The 
kinfman  returns  to  his  village,  and  dies  in  two  or  three 
days ;  being  followed  foon  after  by  three  children  and 
their  mother.  His  fon,  who  lived  at  Canourgue,  went 
from  thence,  in  order  to  bury  the  family ;  and,  at  his 
return,  gave  to  his  brother-in-law  a  cloak  he  had 
brought  with  him  :  the  brother-in-law  laying  it  upon 
his  bed,  loft  a  little  child  which  lay  with  him,  in  one 
day’s  time ;  and  two  days  after,  his  wife ;  himfelf 
following  in  feven  or  eight.  The  parents  of  this  un¬ 
happy  family,  taking  poffefiion  of  the  goods  of  the 
deceafed,  underwent  the  fame  fate. 

All  this  abundantly  fhews  how  inexcufable  the  fore- 
faid  phyficians  in  France  are,  in  their  oppofing  the 
common  opinion  that  the  Plague  is  contagious.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  paid  fo  much  regard  to  them,  as  to  in- 
fift  the  more  largely  upon  the  proof  of  that  contagion ; 
left  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  have  had  fo  much  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  difeale,  might  lead  any  one  into  an  error, 
in  an  affair  ol  luch  conlequence,  that  all  my  precepts 
relating  to  quarantaines,  and  well  nigh  every  particular 
part  of  my  advice,  depends  upon  it :  for  if  this  opi¬ 
nion  were  a  miftake,  quarantaines,  and  all  the  like 
means  of  defence,  ought  to  be  thrown  afide  as  of  no 
ufe;  But  as  I  continue  perfuaded,  that  we  have  the 
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greateft  evidence,  that  the  Plague  is  a  contagious  dif- 
eafe  ;  fo  I  have  left,  without  any  alteration,  all  ray 
directions  in  refpeCt  to  quarantaines :  in  which,  I  hope, 
l  have  not  recommended  any  thing  prejudicial  to  trade; 
my  advice  being  very  little  different  from  what  has 
been  long  praCtifed  in  all  the  trading  ports  of  Italy, 
and  in  other  places.  Nay,,  were  we  to  be  more  re¬ 
mits  in  this  than  our  neighbours,  I  cannot  think  but 
the  fear  they  would  have  of  us,  muff  much  obftruCt 
our  commerce. 

But  I  fhall  purfue  this  point  no  farther :  the  rather 
becaufe  a  very  learned  phyfician  among  themfelves 
has  fince,  both  by  ftrong  reafoning  and  undeniable  in- 
fiances,  evinced  the  reality  of  contagion1. 

In  a  word,  the  more  I  confider  this  matter,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  precepts  I  have  deli¬ 
vered,  both  with  regard  to  the  preventing  the  Plague 
from  coming  into  a  country,  and  the  treatment  of  it 
when  prefent,  are  perfectly  fuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  diftemper,  and  confequently  the  fitteft  to  be  com^- 
plied  with.  But  how  far,  in  every  fituation  of  affairs, 
it  is  expedient  to  grant  the  powers,  requifite  for  putting 
all  of  them  in  practice,  it  is  not  my  proper  bufinefs, 
as  a  phyfician,  to  determine.  No  doubt,  but  at  all 
times,  thefe  powers  ought  to  be  fo  limited  and  re- 
ftrained,  that  they  may  never  endanger  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  a  people.  Indeed,  as  I  have  had  no  other 

view 
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view  than  the  publick  good  in  this  my  undertaking,  and 
the  fatisfaclion  of  doing  fomewhat  towards  the  relief 
of  mankind,  under  the  greateft  of  calamities ;  fo  I 
fhould  not,  without  the  utmoft  concern,  fee  that  any 
thing  of  mine  gave  the  leaf!;  countenance  to  cruelty 
and  oppreflion. 

But  I  muft  confefs,  I  find  no  reafon  for  any  appre- 
henfions  of  this  kind,  from  any  thing  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  For  what  extraordinary  danger  can  there  bc^ 
in  lodging  powers  for  the  proper  management  of 
people  under  the  Plague,  with  a  council  of  health* 
or  other  magiftrates,  who  fhall  be  accountable,  like 
all  other  civil  officers,  for  their  juft  behaviour  in  the 
execution  of  them  ?  Though  this  I  muft  leave  to  thofe, 
who  are  better  {killed  in  the  nature  of  government. 
But  fure  I  am,  that  by  the  rules  here  given,  both  the 
lick  will  be  provided  for  with  more  humanity,  and 
the  country  more  effectually  defended  againft  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe,  than  by  any  of  the  methods 
heretofore  generally  put  in  practice,  either  in  our 
own,  or  in  other  nations. 

The  ufage  among  us,  eftablifhed  by  a<ft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  of  imprifoning  in  their  houfes  every  family  the 
Plague  feizes  on,  without  allowing  any  one  to  pafs  in 
or  out,  but  fuch  as  are  appointed  by  authority,  to 
perform  the  neceflary  offices  about  the  fick,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fevereft  treatment  imaginable  ;  as  it  expofes 
the  whole  family  to  fuffer  by  the  fame  difeafe  ;  and 
confequently  is  little  lefs  than  afligning  them  over  to 
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the  cruelleft  of  deaths :  as  I  haye  fhewn  in  the  dif- 
courfe. 

The  methods  pradifed  in  France  are  likewife  ob¬ 
noxious  to  great  objedions.  Crowding  the  lick  to¬ 
gether  in  hofpitals  can  ferve  to  no  good  purpofe ;  but 
inftead  thereof  will  promote  and  fpread  the  conta¬ 
gion,  and  beftdes  will  expofe  the  fick  to  the  greateft 
hardfliips.  It  is  no  fmall  part  of  the  mifery,  that  at¬ 
tends  this  terrible  enemy  of  mankind,  that  whereas 
moderate  calamities  open  the  hearts  of  men  to  com¬ 
panion  and  tendernefs,  this  greateft  of  evils  is  found 
to  have  the  contrary  effed.  Whether  men  of  wicked 
minds,  through  hopes  of  impunity,  at  thefe  times  of 
diforder  and  confulion,  give  their  evil  difpofition  full 
fcope,  which  ordinarily  is  reftrained  by  the  fear  of  pu- 
nifhment ;  or  whether  it  be,  that  a  conftant  view  of 
calamities  and  diftrefs  does  fo  pervert  the  minds  of 
men,  as  to  blot  out  all  fentiments  of  humanity  ;  or 
whatever  elfe  be  the  caufe :  certain  it  is,  that  at  fuch 
times,  when  it  fhould  be  expeded  to  fee  all  men  unite 
in  one  common  endeavour,  to  moderate  the  publick 
mifery  ;  quite  otherwife,  they  grow  regardlcfs  of  each 
other,  and  barbarities  are  often  pradifed,  unknown 
at  other  times.  Accordingly  Diemerbroek  informs 
us,  that  he  himfelf  had  often  feen  thefe  hofpitals  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  charge  of  villains,  whofe  inhumanity 
has  fuffered  great  numbers  to  perifh  by  negled,  and 
that  fometimes  they  have  even  fmothered  fuch  as  have 
been  very  weak,  or  have  had  naufeous  ulcers  difficult 
to  cure.  Infomuch,  that  in  many  places  the  fick  have 
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ehofe  to  lay  themfelves  in  fields,  in  die  open  air,  under 
the  flighted  coverings,  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  bar¬ 
barous  liands  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  management 
of  thefe  hofpitals ra. 

The  rigorous  reftraints  obferved  at  their  lines,  are 
attended  alfo  with  the  like  inconveniences.  For  by 
abfplutely  denying  a  paffage  to  people  from  infected 
places,  they  fubjed;  to  the  fame  common  ruin,  both 
from  the  difeafe,  and  from  the  diforders  committed  in 
fuch  places,  thofe,  whom  their  fortunes  would  other- 
wife  furnifh  with  means  of  efcaping :  and  this,  no 
doubt,  in  every  free  country,  mull  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unjuft  infringement  of  liberty,  and  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  mens  natural  rights,  not  to  be  allowed. 

Now,  under  all  thefe  difficulties,  I  cannot  but  with 
the  greateft  fatisfadtion  obferve,  that  my  precepts  are 
well  nigh,  nay  altogether  free  from  them ;  and  yet  a 
proper  regard  is  had  to  the  diicafe.  As  loon  as  ever 
the  lick  are  grown  numerous,  I  advife,  that  they  be 
left  in  their  houfes,  without  any  of  thole  unmerciful 
reftraints  heretofore  put  upon  them  and  the  families 
they  belonged  to.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  juftly  di¬ 
rected,  that  whenever  thofe,  who  frequent  or  dwell 

go  abroad,  they  fhould  be 
obliged  to  carry  about  them  a  long  flick  of  fome  re¬ 
markable  colour,  or  other  vifible  token,  by  which 
people  may  be  warned  from  holding  too  free  converfe 
with  them  :  this  being  the  pradiice  on  thefe  occafions, 
as  I  have  heard,  in  fome  places.  The  removal  of  the 
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fick  from  their  houfes,  I  advife  only  at  the  beginning, 
when  it  will  be  attended  with  none  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  inconveniences  :  but  is  what,  for  the  moft  part, 
thofe  fick  jfhould  themfelves  defire;  It  has  hardly  ever 
been  known,  when  the  difeafe  did  not  firfl:  begin 
anong  the  poor.  Such  therefore  only  will  be  fubjedt 
to  this  regulation,  whofe  habitations  by  the  clofenefs 
of  them  are  in  all  refpedts  very  incommodious  for  dif- 
eafed  perfons.  So  that  my  advice  chiefly  amounts  to 
the  giving  relief  to  the  poor,  who  fhall  firfl;  be  in- 
fedted,  by  removing  them  into  more  convenient  lodg¬ 
ings  than  their  own,  where  they  fhall  be  better  pro¬ 
vided  for  than  at  home.  And  the  removal  of  them 
will  not  be  attended  with  that  danger,  it  is  natural  for 
the  unfkilful  to  apprehend  in  fo  dreadful  a  difeafe  ; 
becaufe  it  is  every  day  pradtifed  in  the  fmall-pox,  writh 
great  fafety.  And  whereas  I  have  before  obferved, 
that  people  have  often  fuffered  in  the  publick  holpi- 
tals  by  the  inhumanity  of  their  attendants  ;  in  this 
cafe,  little  or  nothing  of  that  kind  is  to  be  feared  : 
for  I  have  propofed  this  removal  of  the  fick  only,  at 
a  time,  when  a  long  feries  of  calamities  has  not  yet 
bred  diforders  and  hardnefs  of  heart.  Nay,  it  may  be 
reafonably  expedted  that  they  fhould  rather  be  ufed 
with  the  tendered:  care,  when  every  one  fhall  believe 
the  flopping  of  the  diftemper,  and  confequently  their 
own  fafety  to  depend  upon  it.  And  as  this  treatment 
will  be  both  fafe  and  beneficial  to  the  fick,  fo  it  will 
be  much  more  evidently  for  the  advantage  of  the  found 
part  of  the  family,  and  of  thofe  who  live  near  them. 

5  For 
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For  as  the  poorer  fort  of  people  fubfift  by  their  daily 
labour,  no  fooner  fhall  the  Plague  have  broke  out 
among  them,  but  the  fick  families,  and  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours  likewife,  if  not  relieved  by  the  publick,  fhall  be 
abandoned  to  perifh  by  want,  unlefs  the  progrefs  of 
the  diftemper  put  a  fhorter  period  to  their  lives. 

This  obfervation,  that  the  Plague  ufually  begins 
among  the  poor,  was  the  reafon,  why  I  did  not  make 
any  difference  in  my  directions  for  removing  the  fick, 
in  regard  to  their  different  fortunes,  when  I  firft  gave 
my  thoughts  upon  this  fubject :  which,  however,  to 
prevent  cavils,  I  have  at  prefent  done;  and  have  fhewn 
what  method  ought  to  be  taken,  if  by  feme  unufual 
chance,  the  Plague  fhould  at  the  beginning  enter  a 
wealthy  family.  And,  in  this  cafe,  I  have  advifed  no¬ 
thing,  which  I  would  not  moft  readily  fubmit  to  my- 
felf :  for  I  fhould  much  rather  chufe  to  be  thus  re¬ 
moved  from  my  dwelling,  with  the  diftemper  upon 
me,  to  fave  my  family,  than  they,  by  being  fhut  up 
with  me,  fhould  be  all  expofed  to  perifh.  And  as  this 
way  of  treating  difeafed  families  is  the  moft  compaf- 
fionate  that  can  be  devifed  with  any  regard  to  the  re- 
ftraining  the  progrefs  of  the  diftemper  ;  fo  it  is  ftill 
much  preferable  to  what  was  formerly  praeftifed  amongft 
us,  on  other  accounts.  For,  according  to  what  1  have 
advifed,  it  is  only  required,  to  remove  fome  few  fami¬ 
lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  :  whereas  the  me¬ 
thod  of  {hutting  up  houfes  was  continued  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  ficknefs.  Perhaps  the  Plague, 
under  this  management,  may  not  reach  half  a  fcore 
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families :  I  have  given  in  ft  a  aces,  where  it  has  thus 

been  ftopt  in  one. 

What  relates  to  the  inclofing  infeded  places  with 
lines,  I  have  fo  regulated,  that  no  body  can  be  fub- 
jeded  to  any  degree  of  hardfhip  thereby  :  for  I  have 
provided,  that  free  liberty  be  given  to  every  one,  that 
pleafes,  to  depart  from  the  infeded  place,  without  be¬ 
ing  put  to  any  other  difficulty,  than  the  performance 
of  a  fhort  quarantaine  of  about  three  weeks,  in  fome 
place  of  fafety.  So  that  no  one  fhall  be  compelled  to 
continue  in  the  infeded  town,  whom  his  own  circum- 
ftances  will  not  confine. 

This  part  of  my  diredipns  is  not  fo  general  as  the 
reft,  becaufe  fome  places  are  too  great  to  admit  of  it : 
which  occafioned  my  propofmg  it  with  a  reftridionn. 
But  as  this  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  reft  of  the 
country,  fo  it  is  far  from  being  any  advantage  to  the 
place  thus  left  unguarded.  For  when  all,  who  leave 
an  infeded  place,  carry  with  them  certificates  of  their 
having  fubmitted  to  fuch  quarantaine,  as  may  remove 
all  caufe  of  fufpicion,  travelling  will  be  much  more 
fafe  and  commodious,  than  otherwife  it  can  be.  For 
want  oi  this,  when  the  Plague  was  laft  at  London, 
it  was  difficult  to  withdraw  from  it,  while  the  coun¬ 
try  was  every  where  afraid  of  ftrangers,  and  the  inns 
on  the  roads  were  unfafe  to  lodge  in  for  thofe,  who 
travelled  irom  the  city  ;  when  it  could  not  be  known, 
but  infedion  might  be  received  in  them  by  others  come 
from  the  fame  place. 


n  In  thefe  words,  Where  it  can  be  done 
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And  from  hence  it  happened  that  the  Plague,  when 
laft  in  England,  though  much  more  moderate,  and 
though  it  continued  not  above  one  year  in  the  city  of 
London,  did  yet  fpread  itfelf  over  a  great  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  getting  into  Kent,  even  as  far  as  Dover  ;  into 
Suffex,  Hampfhire,  Dorfetfhire,  Effex,  Suffolk,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Cambridgefhire,  Northamptonfhire,  Warwick- 
fhire,  Derbyfhire,  and,  to  mention  no  more,  as  far  as 
Newcaftle  °. 

Thus,  as  I  have  examined  through  the  courfe  of 
the  following  treatife,  with  all  poffible  care,  into  the 
agreement  of  my  precepts  with  the  nature  of  the 
Plague  ;  fo  I  have  now  confidered  how  far  they  can 
conveniently  be  put  in  practice. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  a  fubjedf  by  no 
means  agreeable. 

I  fhall  therefore  conclude  all  I  have  to  fay  upon 
this  matter,  with  a  paper  well  deferving  perufal,  which 
is  come  to  my  hands,  fince  the  following  fheets  were 
finifhed  ;  and  therefore  too  late  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
its  proper  place  :  for  which  reafon,  I  fhall  give  it  here 
entire.  This  paper  contains  the  methods  taken  by 
his  late  majefty,  when  the  Plague  in  the  year  1712, 
had  entered  his  dominions  in  Germany.  It  was  de¬ 
livered  to  me  from  Mr.  Backmeifter,  the  fecretary  at 
Hanover  to  his  majefty  for  the  German  affairs,  who 
was  the  perfon,  that  iffued  out  the  orders  that  were 
given.  This  relation  I  requefted  from  the  fecretary, 
being  defirous  to  know  how  far  the  meafures  then 

G  g  2  taken, 
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taken,  agreed  with  my  directions :  becaufe  I  had  been 
informed,  that  they  were  very  fuccefsful.  And  I  have 
the  fatisfadfion  to  find  them  very  conformable  to  my 
precepts ;  and  that  they  had  fo  much  the  defired  ef¬ 
fect,  as  to  flop  the  Plague  from  fpreading  beyond  the 
fmall  number  of  towns  and  villages  recited  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  paper. 


Hanover,  Feb.  10.  N.  S.  1722. 

[N  1712  and  1713,  the  Plague  raged  in  tliefe 
parts,  at  the  following  places. 

TOWNS. 

Lunenbourg,  Zell,  Haarbourg,  twice- 

VILLAGES. 

Nienfeldt,  Bienenbuttel,  Brinckem, 

Holdenftedt,  Achem,  Goldenftedt, 

Melle,  Trebel,  Fallingboftel. 

In  the  laft  place,  three  labouring  men,  who  had 
made  their  efcape  from  Hamburgh,  got  into  a  barn 
in  the  night,  and  were  found  dead  there  the  next 
morning,  with  marks  of  the  Plague  upon  them :  but 
the  progrefs  of  the  infection,  was  ftopt  by  burning  the 
barn. 

As  foon  as  any  village  was  infedted,  the  firft  thing 
done  was  to  make  a  line  round  it,  thereby  to  hinder 
the  inhabitants  from  communicating  with  others. 

a  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  were  thus  fhut  up,  were  immediately  fur- 
nifhed  with  provffions :  a  phyfician  was  fent  to  them ; 
and  efpecially  fome  furgeons ;  a  minifter  to  officiate 
particularly  to  perfons  infe&ed  ;  a  nurfe  ;  buriers,  &c. 

The  principal  management  of  this  whole  affair  con- 
lifted  in  two  things :  i .  In  feparating  the  fick  from  the 
found ;  and  2.  In  cleaning  well  the  houfes  which  had 
been  infedled. 

When  any  perfon  was  taken  ill,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  lodging,  and  retire  into  a  lazaretto  or  hofpi- 
tal*  built  for  that  purpofe.  The  other  perfons,  who 
appeared  to  be  well  in  the  fame  houfe,  were  obliged, 
when  it  was  pra&icable,  to  ftrip  themfelves  in  the 
night  quite  naked,  to  put  on  other  clothes,  which 
were  provided  for  them,  and  to  go  to  perform  qua^- 
rantaine  in  a  houfe  appointed  for  it,  after  having  burnt 
the  clothes  they  had  put  off.  Perfons  were  made  to 
change  their  clothes,  and  thofe  they  put  off  were 
burnt,  as  often  as  was  judged  neceffary  :  for  example, 
this  was  done  when  thofe  who  had  recovered  their 
health,  came  out  of  the  lazaretto  and  went  into  qua- 
rantaine ;  and  likewife,  when  (after  the  difeafe  was 
ceafed)  the  women  who  attended  the  lick,  the  buriers, 
and  furgeons,  went  into  quarantaine. 

In  fummer,  ordinary  barracks  (or  huts)  were  made 
for  thofe  of  the  common  people,  who  were  obliged 
to  quit  infe&ed  houfes :  which  barracks  were  after¬ 
wards  burnt,  when  they  had  been  made  ufe  of. 

As  foon  as  the  people  were  come  out  of  an  infedled' 
houfe,  it  was  nailed  up,  and  centinels  were  poftedi 
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there,  that  nothing  might  be  ftolen  out  of  it.  In  the 
country,  when  fuch  a  houfe  was  not  of  very  great 
value,  and  it  might  be  done  without  danger,  it  was 
burnt,  and  the  lofs  was  made  good  to  the  owner,  at 
the  expence  of  the  publick.  But  in  towns,  where 
this  could  not  be  done,  without  the  hazard  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  town,  men  were  hired  to  go  into  the  houfes, 
and  bring  into  the  court-yard,  or  before  the  houfe, 
whatever  goods  they  found  in  it  fufceptible  of  con¬ 
tagion,  and  there  bum  them  :  but  to  prevent  the 
fright  which  this  might  raife  among  the  neighbours, 
fuch  goods  were  fometimes  put  into  the  cart,  ufed  to 
carry  off  dead  bodies,  and  fo  conveyed  out  of  the  town 
and  burnt.  At  firft  the  method  taken,  was  only  to 
bury  fuch  goods  deep  in  the  ground  :  but  it  was  found 
by  feveral  examples,  that  they  were  dug  up  again,  and 
that  the  infection  was  thereby  renewed.  Before  people 
were  paid  for  their  houfes  and  effects,  that  were  burnt, 
it  was  difcovered,  that  they  often  laid  fome  of  their 
goods  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the  contagion  was 
fpread  by  them :  but  after  they  came  to  be  paid  what 
was  reafonable,  by  the  publick,  they  willingly  let  all 
be  burnt,  without  concealing  any  thing. 

In  fummer,  the  cattle  were  left  abroad,  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  not  the  Plague  in  their  houfes, 
were  obliged  to  look  after  them  :  in  winter,  the  found 
perfons  were  obliged,  before  they  left  an  infedted 
houle,  to,  kill  the  cattle  belonging  to  it,  and  to  bury 
them  ten  foot  deep  in  the  ground  near  the  houfe. 

bo  far  the  former  preface. 
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T  Think  it  now  proper  to  take  notice,  that  an  ad 

of  parliament  ^as  aoovementioned  in  this  preface J 
foi  med  upon  the  precepts  here  delivered,  having  been 
paffed  on  December  8,  1720,  the  two  laft  claufes  in 
the  faid  ad,  relating  to  the  removing  of  fick  perfons 
f  om  their  habitations,  and  tne  making  of  lines  about 
places  infeded,  were  on  Odober  1  q  of  the  following 
year,  repealed. 

T.  his  looks  as  it  the  rules  prefcribed  were  not  right 
and  juft :  I  muft  therefore  obferve,  in  juftification  of 
1117 felf,  that  this  was  not  the  cafe,  Nothing  was  urged 
in  that  repeal  againft  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  diredions 
in  themfelves,  more  than  in  thefe  words :  that  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  them  might  be  very  grievous  to  the  fubjeds 

of  this  kingdom.  But  this  I  have  proved  to  be  quite 
other  wife. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  fome  great  men, 

both  of  the  lords  and  commons,  who  were  in  the  op- 

pofition  to  the  court,  objeded  that  the  miniftry  were 

not  to  be  intrufted  with  fuch  powers,  left  they  fhould 

abufe  them ;  iince  they  might,  upon  occafion,  by  their 

officeis,  either  remove  or  confine  perfons  not  favoured 

by  the  government,  on  pretence  that  their  houfes  were 
infeded. 

Vain  and  groundlefs  as  thefe  fears  were,  yet  the  cla¬ 
mours  induftrioufly  raifed  from  them  were  fo  ftrong, 
that  a  great  officer  in  the  ftate  thought  fit  to  oblige  his 
enemies  by  giving  way  to  them  :  and  though  a  mo¬ 
tion  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  repealing  thefe 

two 
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two  claufes  had  juft  been  reje&ed  ;  yet  upon  making 
the  lame  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  with  his  confent,  the 
thing  was  done. 

Whether  private  or  publick  confiderations  had  the 
greater  lhare  in  bringing  about  this  compliance,  I  will 
not  determine.  Such  counter-fteps  will  happen  in  a 
government,  where  there  is  too  much  of  fa&ion,  and 
too  little  of  a  publick  fpirit.  This  I  very  well  re¬ 
member,  that  a  learned  prelate*  now  dead,  who  had 
more  of  political  than  of  chriftian  zeal,  and  was  one 
who  made  the  loudeft  noife  about  the  quarantaine  bill, 
frankly  owned  to  me  in  converfation,  that  though  the 
directions  were  good,  yet  he  and  his  friends  had  re- 
folved  to  take  that  opportunity  of  fhewing  their  dif- 
affeCtion  to  the  miniftry. 

But  after  all,  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  car¬ 
rying  this  point,  that  the  Plague  was  now  ceafed  at 
Marfeilles,  and  a  flop  put  to  its  progrefs  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  And  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  this  laft 
good  fervice  was  done  by  the  fame  method,  which, 
though  in  a  more  moderate  way,  I  have  here  propofed. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  the  regent  of  France  did  at 
laft  fet  bounds  to  the  contagion  by  lines  and  barriers 
guarded  by  foldiers :  which  wife  refolution  faved  not 
only  his  own  but  other  countries  from  the  fpreading  of 
a  difeafe,  which  feems  to  have  been  of  as  violent  a 
kind  as  ever  was  brought  into  Europe. 

However,  if  there  were  any  feverity  in  orders  of  this 
kind,  every  man  ought  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fociety  ;  by  the  law’s  of  which  as  he  receives 

many 
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many  advantages,  fo  he  gives  up  fbmewhat  of  his  own 
private  rights  to  the  publick :  and  muft  therefore  be 
perfectly  fatisfied  with  whatever  is  found  neceftary  for 
the  common  good  ;  although  it  may,  on  particular 
occalions,  bring  upon  him  fome  inconveniences  and 
fufferings. 


Salus  Populi  fuprema  Lex  eft. 

Does  any  body  complain  of  ill  ufage  upon  his  houfe 
being  oidered  to  be  blown  up,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a 
fire  which  endangers  the  whole  flreet :  when  he  refleas 
that  his  neighbour,  who  by  this  means  efcapes,  muft 
have  fuffered  the  fame  lofs  for  his  fake;  had  it  fo  hap¬ 
pened  that  each  had  been  in  the  other’s  habitation  ? 

Butin  truth,  there  is  no  cruelty,  but  on  the  contrary 
real  compafiion  in  thefe  regulations,  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  I  have  made:  and  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  who¬ 
ever  with  judgment  confiders  the  nature  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  will  eafily  fee  that  the  rules  here  laid  down  are 
not  only  the  beft,  but  indeed  the  only  ones  that  can 
effe&ually  anfwer  the  purpofe.  And  therefore  I  fhould 
not  doubt  but  that,  if  this  calamity  (which  God  avert!) 
fhould  be  brought  into  our  country,  even  the  voice  of 
the  people  would  cry  out  for  help  in  this  way  :  not- 
withftanding  wrong  notions  of  their  liberties  may  fome- 
umes  over-poftefs  their  minds,  and  make  them,  even 

under  the  beft  of  governments,  impatient  of  any  re¬ 
ft  rain  ts. 


H  h 
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PART  I 


Of  the  P  LAG  U  E  in  general. 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Plague. 

O  o 

Y  defign  in  this  difcourfe  being  to  propofe  what  meafures 


.IV  j,  I  think  molt  proper  to  defend  the  nation  againfl  the 
Plague,  and  for  this  end  to  conflder  the  nature  of  peftilential  con¬ 
tagion  as  far  as  is  necelfary  to  fet  forth  the  reafonablenefs  of  the 
precepts  I  lhall  lay  down ;  before  I  proceed  to  any  particular  di¬ 
rections,  I  lhall  enquire  a  little  into  the  caufes,  whence  the 
Plague  arifes,  and  by  what  means  the  infection  of  it  is  fpread. 

In  the  moft  antient  times  Plagues,  like  many  other  difeafes, 
were  looked  upon  as  divine  judgments  fent  to  punilh  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  mankind  :  and  therefore  the  only  defence  fought  after 
was  by  facrifices  and  luftrations  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  incenfed 
heaven  \ 

How  much  foever  may  be  faid  to  jultify  reflexions  of  this  kind, 
fmce  we  are  allured  from  facred  hiltory,  that  divine  vengeance 
has  been  fometimes  executed  by  Plagues ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
Inch  fpeculations  pufhed  too  far,  were  then  attended  with  ill  con- 
fequences,  by  obflru&ing  inquiries  into  natural  caufes,  and  en¬ 


H  h  2 


couraging 
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couraging  a  fupine  fubmiffion  to  thofe  evils  :  againft  which  the 
infinitely  good  and  wife  author  of  nature  has  in  moft  cafes  pro¬ 
vided  proper  remedies. 

Upon  this  account,  in  after-ages,  when  the  profeflion  of  phy- 
fick  came  to  be  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  nature,  Hippo¬ 
crates  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  this  opinion,  that  fome  particular  fick- 
nefies  were  divine,  or  fent  immediately  from  the  Gods  ;  and 
affirmed,  that  no  difeafes  came  more  from  the  Gods  than  others, 
all  coming  from  them,  and  yet  all  owning  their  proper  natural 
caufes  :  that  the  fun,  cold,  and  winds  were  divine  ;  the  changes 
of  which,  and  their  influences  on  human  bodies,  were  diligently 

to  be  confldered  by  a  phyhcian  b. 

Which  general  pofition  this  great  author  of  phyflck  intended 
to  be  underflood  with  refped  to  Plagues  as  well  as  other  diftem- 
pers  :  how  far  he  had  reafon  .  herein,  will  in  fome  meafure  ap¬ 
pear,  when  we  come  to  fearch  into  the  caufes  of  this  difeafe. 

But  in  order  to  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  the  firfl: 
place,  to  remove  an  erroneous  opinion  fome  have  entertained, 
that  the  Plague  differs  not  from  a  common  fever  in  any  thing 
b elides  its  greater  violence.  Whereas  it  is  very  evident,  that 
fince  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies  are  allowed  to  be  diftempers 
diftind  in  fpecie  from  all  others,  on  account  of  certain  fymp- 
tomsr  peculiar  to  them  ;  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  ought  to  be 
granted,  that  the  Plague  no  lefs  differs  in  kind  from  ordinary 
fevers :  for  there  are  a  fet  of  diflinguifhing  fymptoms  as  effential 
to  the  pefcilence,  as  the  refpedive  eruptions  are  to  the  fmall-pox 
or  mealies  ;  which  are  indeed  (as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
face)  each  of  them  Plagues  of  a  particular  kind. 

As  the  fmall-pox  difcharges  itfelf  by  puflules  raifed  in  the 
{kin ;  fo  in  the  Plague  the  noxious  humour  is  thrown  out  either 
by  tumors  in  the  glands,  as  by  a  parotis,  bubo,  and  the  like ;  or 
by  carbuncles  thrull  out  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  And  thefe 
eruptions  are  fo  fpecifick  marks  of  this  diffemper,  that  one  or 

other 
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other  of  them  is  never  abfent :  unlefs  through  the  extreme  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  difeafe,  or  weaknefs  of  nature,  the  patient  finks, 
before  there  is  time  for  any  difcharge  to  be  made  this  way ;  that 
matter,  which  Ihould  otherwife  have  been  caft  out  by  external 
tumors,  feizing  the  vifcera,  and  producing  mortifications  in 
them. 

Sometimes  indeed  it  happens,  by  this  means,  that  thefe  tu¬ 
mors  in  the  glands,  and  carbuncles,  do  not  appear;  juft  as  a  bad 
kind  of  the  fmall-pox  in  tender  conftitutions  fometimes  proves 
fatal  before  the  eruption,  by  a  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage,  or  fome 
fuch  effedt  of  a  prevailing  malignity. 

The  French  phyficians  having  diftinguilhed  the  fick  at  Mar- 
feilles  into  five  claftes,  according  to  the  degrees  of  the  diftem- 
per,  obferved  bubo’s  and  carbuncles  in  all  of  them,  except  in 
thofe  of  the  firft  clafs,  who  were  fo  terribly  feized,  that  they 
died  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  fartheft  in  a  day  or  two,  finking  un¬ 
der  the  opprefiion,  anxiety,  and  faintnefs,  into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  difeafe ;  having  mortifications 
immediately  produced  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  as  appeared  upon 
the  difledtion  of  their  bodies  c.  And  this  obfervation  of  the 
French  phyficians,  which  agrees  with  what  other  authors  have 
remarked  in  former  Plagues,  fully  proves,  that  thefe  eruptions 
are  fo  far  from  being  caufed  folely  by  the  greater  violence  of 
this  difeafe,  than  of  other  fevers,  that  they  are  only  abfent,  when 
the  diftemper  is  extraordinary  fierce ;  but  otherwife  they  con- 
ftantly  attend  it,  even  when  it  has  proved  fo  mild,  that  the  firft 
notice  the  patient  has  had  of  his  infedtion,  has  been  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fuch  a  tumor :  as,  befides  thefe  French  phyficians,  other 
authors  of  the  beft  credit  have  allured  us.  From  whence  we  muft 
conclude,  that  thefe  eruptions  are  no  lefs  afpecifick  mark  of  this 
difeafe,  than  thofe  are,  by  which  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies  are 
known  and  diftinguiflied.  And  as  in  the  firft  clafs  of  thofe  at¬ 
tacked 

c  Obfervat.  &  Reflex,  touchant  la  nature,  &c.  de  la  Pefte  de  Marfeilles,  pag.  47. 
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tacked  with  the  Plague,  fo  likewife  in  thefe  two  diffempers  we 
often  find  the  patient  to  die  by  the  violence  of  the  fever,  be¬ 
fore  any  eruption  of  the  puffules  can  be  made. 

This  circum fiance  of  the  Plague  being  mortal  before  any 
eruptions  appeared,  was  attended  with  a  great  misfortune.  The 
phyficians  and  furgeons  appointed  to  examine  the  dead  bodies, 
finding  none  of  the  diffinguifffing  marks  of  the  dileafe,  reported 
to  the  magiffrates  that  it  was  not  the  Plague ;  and  perfifted  in 
their  opinion,  till  one  of  them  differed  for  his  ignorance,  and 
himfelf,  with  part  of  his  family,  died  by  the  infection  :  this 
affurance  having  prevented  the  neceffary  precautions  d. 

And  this  in  particular  (hews  us  the  difference  between  the 
true  Plague,  and  thofe  fevers  of  extraordinary  malignity,  which 
are  the  ulual  fore-runners  of  it,  and  are  the  natural  confequence 
or  that  ill  ffate  of  air,  we  fhall  hereafter  prove  to  attend  all 
Plagues.  For  iince  all  thofe  fevers,  from  which  people  recover 
without  any  difcharge  by  tumors  in  the  glands,  or  carbuncles, 
want  the  charadteriffick  figns,  which  have  been  fhewn  to  attend 
the  (lighted:  cafes  of  the  true  Plague ;  we  cannot,  upon  any  juft 
ground,  certainly  conclude  them  to  be  a  lefs  degree  only  of  that 
diffemper  :  but  as  far  as  appears,  they  are  of  a  different  nature, 
are  not  ordinarily  contagious  like  the  Plague,  nor  yet  have  any 
filch  neceffary  relation  to  it,  but  that  ffuch  fevers  do  fometimes 
appear,  without  being  followed  by  a  real  peffilence. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  call  every 
fever  a  Plague,  which  is  followed  by  eruptions  refembling  thefe 
here  mentioned  :  for  as  every  boil  or  puftule,  which  breaks  out 
upon  the  fkin,  is  not  an  indication  of  the  fmall-pox,  nor  every 
dwelling  in  the  groin  a  venereal  bubo  fo  there  are  carbuncles 
not  peffilential,  and  other  fevers,  befides  the  Plague,  which 
have  their  crifis  by  tumors  and  abfeeffes,  and  that  fometimes 
even  in  the  parotid  or  other  glands.  There  is  indeed  ufually 
iome  difference  between  thefe  dwellings  in  the  Plague,  and  in 

other 
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other  fevers,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  their  coming  out :  for  in 
the  Plague  they  difcover  themfelves  fooner  than  in  moft  other 
cafes.  But  the  principal  difference  between  thefe  difeafes,  is, 
that  the  Plague  is  infectious,  the  other  not ;  at  leaft  not  to  any 
confiderable  degree. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  character  of  this  difeafe,  where¬ 
by  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  ordinary  fevers,  which  is  the  conta¬ 
gion  accompanying  it.  This  is  a  very  antient  obfervation.  Thu¬ 
cydides  makes  it  a  part  of  his  delcription  of  the  Plague  at 
Athens e  ;  and  Lucretius,  who  has  almoft  tranflated  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  Thucydides,  dwells  much  upon  it f.  Ariftotle  makes  it 
one  of  his  problems  e,  How  the  Plague  infeCts  thofe  who  ap¬ 
proach- 


e  Lib.  2.  "On  mg©'  s-rsga,  Be^xoreiof  ucnctg  to.  <rogo£a7a  efovaxov 

wXstroi/  00o§o»  t£to  mmUf  m  yxa  ulj  Sfaoitr  S'thorti  dnJjXXv  ilo  epiuoi,  dmca 

kei/v$r><7txv  ctirofa  tS  iht  tnfoemiiv,  &e$$eigoi To,  xj  ycaAira  cl  ag ervs  r»  fflxiroi- 

The  beginning  of  this  paflage,  as  it  here  Hands,  though  it  is  found  thus  in 
all  the  editions  of  Thucydides,  is  certainly  faulty,  SipunUts  aWip*^ucn>i  beino-  no 
good  fenfe.  The  fentence  I  (hall  prefently  cite  from  Ariftotle  (hews  that  this  may 
be  rectified  only  by  removing  the  comma  after  Mp,  and  placing  it  after  digeaniaS ; 
for  in  Ariftotle  abfolutely  ufed  fignifies  to  in  fed.  With  this  cor¬ 

rection,  the  fenfe  of  the  place  will  be  as  follows  :  The  people  took  irifeCtion  by 
their  attendance  on  each  other,  dying  like  folds  of  (heep.  And  this  effeCt  of  the 
difeafe  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  great  mortality  :  for  either  the  fick  were  left 
deftitute,  their  friends  fearing  to  approach  them,  by  which  means  multitudes  of  fa¬ 
milies  perifhed  without  afiiftance ;  or  they  infected  thofe  who  relieved  them,  and 
efpecially  fuch,  whom  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  honour  obliged  moft  to  their  dutv. 

T  he  fenfe  here  afcribed  to  the  word  avccn-l/ATrXtiftt,  is  confirmed  yet  more  fully  by 
a  paflage  in  Livy,  where  he  defcribes  the  jnfeCtion  attending  a  Plague  or  camp  fe¬ 
ver,  which  infefted  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  at  the  liege  of 
Syracufe,  in  fuch  words,  as  (hew  him  to  have  had  this  paflage  of  Thucydides  in* 
view;  for  he  fays,  aut  neglefli  defertique,  qui  incidiffent ,  morercntur ;  aut  efficients*  at- 
rantefque  cadem  vi  morbi  repletos  fecum  traherent.  Lib.  xxv.  c.  26. 
f  Lib.  vi.  jr.  1234. 

• - nullo  ceffabant  tempore  apifet 

Ex  aliis  alios  avidi  contagia  morbi* 

Et  f.  1241. 

fuerant  autem  preeffoy  Contagibus  ibant . 
z  SeCt.  I .  Aiary  <aole  0  /aoujj  rwv  toe ruy  (xaftifa  ra?  ixtMat a£o»1as  Tc~; 

&§o<Tctvx7rluir?\Yiffi ;  ^ 
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p roach  to  the  fick.  And  what  is  of  more  confequence,  Galen 
himfelf  is  very  clear  in  it h ;  for  he  has  thefe  words  :  'on  cwSioi- 
tdi&eiv  Toiq  Xoi^corjatnv  S7 ri<r(px\ss}  a7ro\uv<ro(,i  Kivtivvog,  utnrza 

twos.  Sec.  that  it  is  unfafe  to  be  about  thofe,  who  have 
the  Plague,  for  fear  of  catching  it,  as  in  the  itch,  &c.  Indeed 
this  is  a  thing  fo  evident,  that  we  find  it  at  prefent  the  current 
opinion  of  all  mankind,  a  very  few  perfons  only  excepted, 
who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  Angularity  in  main¬ 
taining  the  oppofite  fentiment.  And  it  is  fomething  ftrange  that 
any  one  fhould  make  a  queftion  of  a  thing  fo  obvious,  which  is 
proved  fufficiently  by  one  property  only  of  the  dileafe,  that 
whenever  it  feizes  one  perfon  in  a  houfe,  it  immediately  after 
attacks  the  greatefl  part  of  the  family.  This  effect  of  the  Plague 
has  been  fo  remarkable  at  all  times,  that  whoever  confiders  it 
well,  cannot  poffibly,  I  think,  have  any  doubt  remaining,  or  re¬ 
quire  any  Wronger  argument  to  convince  him,  that  the  dileafe  is 
infectious.  For  this  very  reafon  the  finall-pox  and  mealies  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  contagious ;  becaufe  it  is  obferved,  that 
when  either  of  thefe  difeafes  is  got  among  a  family,  it  ufually 
feizes.  fucceffively  the  greatefl  part  of  that  family,  who  have  not 
had  it  before  :  at  leafl  if  luch  in  the  family  hold  free  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  fick.  And  by  the  fame  argument  the  Plague 
mufi  be  concluded  to  be  infectious  likewife.  It  cannot  be  pre¬ 
tended,  that  this  is  occafioned  in  the  Plague  from  this  only,  that 
the  found  perfons  are  rendered  more  than  ordinarily  obnoxious 
to  the  unhealthy  air,  or  whatever  be  the  common  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  by  being  put  into  fear  and  difpirited,  upon  feeing  others 
in  the  fame  houfe  taken  fick :  for  if  this  were  the  cafe,  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  too  young  to  have  any  apprehenfions  upon  this 
account,  would  efcape  better  than  others,  the  contrary  of  which 
has  been  always  experienced. 

It  is  true,  fomc  have  not  been  attacked  by  the  difeafe,  though 
conflantly  attending  about  the  fick.  But  this  is  no  objection 

againft 
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againft  what  is  here  advanced :  for  it  is  as  eafily  underftood 
how  fome  perfons,  by  a  particular  advantage  of  conftitution, 
fhould  refill;  infection,  as  how  they  fhould  conftantly  breathe  a 
noxious  air  without  hurt.  An  odd  obfervation  of  Diemerbroek 
deferves  notice  in  this  place;  That,  part  of  a  family  removed  into 
a  town  free  from  the  Plague,  was  obferved  by  him  to  be  taken 
ill  of  it  foon  after  the  part  left  behind  in  thedifeafed  town  fell  fick  : 
which  certainly  would  fcarce  have  happened,  unlefs  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  healthy  and  the  fick,  by  letters  or  other- 
wife,  was  capable  of  caufing  it  \  Of  the  fame  nature  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  recorded  by  Evagrius  of  the  Plague,  which  he  de- 
fcribes,  and  what,  he  owns,  furprized  him  very  much  :  that,  many 
of  thofe,  who  left  infedted  places,  were  feized  with  the  Plaeue  in 
the  towns  to  which  they  had  retired,  while  the  old  inhabitants 
of  thofe  towns  were  free  from  the  difeafe  \  But  to  multiply 
proofs  of  a  thing  fo  evident,  is  needlefs  ;  innumerable  are  at 
hand,  and  feveral  will  occafionally  occur  in  the  following  parts 
of  this  difcourfe,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  in  particular  of  the 
ways,  by  which  this  infection  is  conveyed  about.  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  fay  no  more  in  this  place,  but  only,  that  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  attending  this  difeafe  are  very  eafily  explained  upon  this 
principle,  and  are  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other. 
We  learn  from  hence  the  reafon  why  when  the  Plague  makes 
its  fir  ft  appearance  in  any  place,  though  the  number  of  fick  is 
exceeding  fmall,  yet  the  difeafe  ufually  operates  upon  them  in  > 
the  moft  violent  manner,  and  is  attended  with  its  very  world 
fymptoms.  Now  was  the  difeafe  produced  not  by  imported  con¬ 
tagion,  but  from  fome  caule,  which  had  its  original  in  the  dif- 
eafed  place,  and  confequently  from  a  caufe  gradually  bred,  the 
contrary  muft  happen  :  the  difeafed  would  at  firft  not  only  be 
few  in  number,  but  their  ficknefs  likewife  more  moderate  than 
afterwards,  when  the  morbifick  caufes  were  raifed  to  their 
greateft  malignity.  From  the  fame  principle  we  fee  the  reafon, 

I  i 

1  Evagrii  Hiftor.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  c.  29. 


h  De  Pefte,  c.  iv,  amiot,  0. 
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why  people  have  often  remained  in  fafety  in  a  difeafed  town, 
only  by  (hutting  themfelves  up  from  all  communication  with 
fuch,  as  might  be  fulpeCted  of  giving  them  the  difeafe.  When 
the  Plague  was  laid  in  England,  while  it  was  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  the  colleges  remained  entirely  free  by  ufing  this  pre¬ 
caution.  In  the  Plague  at  Rome  in  the  years  1656  and  1657, 
the  monafteries  and  nunneries,  for  the  moil  part,  defended  them¬ 
felves  by  the  fame  means  k  :  whereas  at  Naples,  where  the  Plague 
was  a  little  before,  thefe  religious  houfes,  from  their  negleCt 
herein,  did  not  elcape  fo  well  k  Nay  the  infection  entered  none 
of  the  prifons  at  Rome  m,  though  the  naftinefs  of  thofe  places 
expofes  them  very  much.  But,  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  (hall  give 
only  one  mftance  more.  I  think  it  cannot  be  explained  in  any 
other  reafonable  manner,  how  the  laft  Plague  in  the  city  of 
London,  which  broke  out  in  the  panfh  of  St.  Giles  s  in  the 
Fields  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1664,  fhould  lie  afleep 
from  Chriftmas  to  the  middle  of  February,  and  then  break  out 
again  in  the  fame  parifh  ;  and  after  another  long  reft  till  April, 
fhew  itfelf  again  in  the  fame  place  n. 

To  proceed  :  whoever  examines  the  hiftories  of  Plagues  in  all 
times,  which  have  been  defcribed  with  any  exadtnefs,  will  find 
very  few*,  that  do  not  agree  in  thefe  eftential  marks,  whereby  the 
Plague  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  other  fevers.  I  confefs  an 
inftance  or  two  may  be  found  to  the  contrary  :  perhaps  the  hi- 
ftory  of  our  own  country  furnifhes  the  moft  remarkable  of  any°. 
But  examples  of  this  kind  are  fo  very  rare,  that  I  think  it  muft 
be  concluded,  that  the  Plague  is  ufually  one  and  the  fame 
diftemper. 

In  the  next  place  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  the  Plague 
has  always  the  fame  original,  and  is  brought  from  Africa,  the 
country  which  has  entailed  upon  us  two  other  infectious  diftem- 

pers, 

k  Gaflaldi  De  avertenda  &  profliganda  Pefte,  p.  117.  1  Ibid.  p.  118. 

m  Ibid.  p.  117.  n  See  Bills  of  Mortality  for  the  year  1665.  0  The 

fweating  ficknefs. 
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pers,  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies.  In  all  countries  indeed  epi- 
demick  difeafes  extraordinarily  mortal,  are  frequently  bred  in 
Jails,  lieges,  camps,  &c.  which  authors  have  often  in  a  large 
lenfe  called  pedilential :  but  the  true  Plague,  which  is  attended 
with  the  diftinguilhing  fymptoms  before  defcribed,  and  which 
fpreads  from  country  to  country,  I  take  to  be  an  African  fever 
bred  in  Ethiopia  or  Egypt,  and  the  infection  of  it  carried  by 
trade  into  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  Pliny,  that  the  pedilence  always  tra¬ 
vels  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  world  to  the  wedern,  that  is, 
in  his  phrafe,  into  Europe  p.  And  the  mod  accurate  accounts 
in  all  times  of  this  difeafe,  wherever  it  has  raged,  bring  it  from 
Africa.  Thucydides  V  in  his  admirable  defcription  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Plague  of  Athens,  fays,  that  it  began  in  Upper  Ethiopia, 
then  came  into  Egypt,  from  whence  it  was  fpread  fird  into  Per- 
fia,  and  afterwards  into  Greece. 

There  is  in  all  antient  hidory  no  account  of  any  Plague  fo 
dreadful  as  that,  which  broke  out  at  Condantinople  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Judinian,  A.  D.  543.  This  is  faid  to  have 
fpread  its  infe&ion  over  all  the  earth,  and  to  have  laded  fifty- 
two  years.  The  hidory  of  it  is  very  well  told  by  Evagrius  r, 
and  yet  more  learnedly  by  Procopius  5  :  and  they  both  obferve* 
that  the  didemper  had  its  birth  in  ^Ethiopia  or  Egypt. 

This  is  likewife  agreeable  to  the  modern  relations  of  travel¬ 
ler  and  merchants  from  Turkey,  who  generally  inform  us,  that, 
the  frequent  Plagues,  which  depopulate  that  country,  are  brought 
thither  from  the  coad  of  Africa :  iniomuch  that  at  Smyrna,  and 
other  ports  of  that  coad,  they  often  know  the  very  fhip  which 
brings  it.  And,  in  thefe  latter  ages,  lince  our  trade  with  Turkey 
has  been  pretty  condant,  the  Plagues  in  thefe  parts  of  Europe 
have  evidently  been  brought  from  thence. 

I  i  2  The 

... P  Nat’  Hift>  lib*  vii-  c-  50.  <  Hiftor.  Jib.  ii.  r  Hiftor,  Ecclefiaft. 

lib.  iv.  c.  29.  s  De  Bello  Perfico,  lib,  ii,  c.  22. 
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The  late  Plague  in  France  came  indifputably  from  Turkey,  as 
I  Shall  particularly  Shew  in  fome  of  the  following  pages.  The 
Plague,  which  broke  out  at  Dantzick  in  the  year  iyop,  and 
fpread  from  thence  to  XIamburgh,  Copenhagen,  and  othei  cities 
in  the  north,  made  its  way  thither  from  Constantinople  through 
Poland,  &c.  And  the  laft  Plague  in  this  city,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Dr.  Hodges,  had  the  fame  original,  being  brought  to  us 
from  Holland,  but  carried  to  them  by  cotton  imported  from 
Turkey  f. 

The  greateft  mortality  that  has  happened  in  latter  ages,  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  when  the  Plague 
feized  country  after  country  for  five  years  together  11 .  In  the 
year  1346  it  raged  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria,  and  the 
E  aft-indies  ;  in  1347  fome  Ships  from  the  Levant  carried  it  to 
Sicily,  Pita,  Genoa,  &c.  in  1348  it  got  into  Savoy,  Provence, 
Dauphiny,  Catalonia,  and  CaStile,  &c.  in  1  349  it  feized  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Flanders ;  and  the  next  year  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  and  Denmark  :  and  in  all  places,  where  it  came, 
it  made  fuch  heavy  deftru&ion,  that  it  is  laid  to  have  difpeopled 
the  earth  of  more  than  half  its  inhabitants  \  Now  fince  Africa 
had  a  Share  of  this  Plague  in  the  very  beginning,  X  queftion  not 
but  It  had  its  firSt  rife  in  that  country ;  and  not  in  China,  as  M. 
Villani,  in  his  hiflory  of  thofe  times,  relates  from  the  report  of 
Genoefe  feamen,  who  came  from  thofe  parts,  and  faid  it  was 
occafioned  there  by  a  great  ball  of  fire,  which  either  burft  out 
of  the  earth,  or  fell  down  from  heaven  y.  But  this  relation  is 
So  very  incredible,  that  I  cannot  think  we  ought  at  all  to  rely 
upon  it  :  feeing  we  have  no  infiance  of  a  Plague,  which  wras  ori¬ 
ginally  bred  in  that  country. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe 
have  always  Suffered  more  or  lefs  in  this  wray,  according  as  they 

had 

1  Vid.  Hodges  De  Pefle.  n  Vid.  Iftorie  di  Matteo  Viilanni,  1.  i.  c„  2. 

*  Mezeray  Hi  ft.  de  France,  Tom.  i.  p.  798.  y  Villanni,  loco  citato. 
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had  a  greater  or  leffer  commerce  with  Africa ;  or  with  thofe  Parts 
of  the  eaft  that  have  traded  thither.  Which  obfervation,  by  the 
by,  may  help  to  folve  a  difficulty  concerning  the  great  increafe 
of  people  among  the  northern  nations  in  antient  times,  more 
than  at  prefent ;  for  in  thofe  ages,  having  no  communication  at 
all  with  Africa,  they  were  not  wafted  with  Plagues,  as  they 
have  been  ftnce. 

As  the  people  of  Marfeilles,  from  the  firft  foundation  of  their 
city  by  the  Phoceans,  were  famous  for  trade,  and  made  long 
voyages  fouthwards  on  the  African  coaft z  ;  fo  they  have  in  all 
times  been  very  liable  to  the  Plague.  A  French  author  a,  in  a 
hiftory  of  the  late  Plague  at  Marfeilles,  reckons  up  twenty  Plagues 
that  have  happened  in  that  city ;  notwithflanding  it  is  by  its 
fituation  one  of  the  moil  healthy  and  pleafant  places  in  France, 
and  the  lead:  fubjed:  to  epidemick  diftempers.  But  if  we  had 
no  records  of  this  in  hiftory,  an  odd  cuftom  among  them,  men¬ 
tioned  in  antiquity  b,  of  the  way  they  made  ufe  of  to  clear  them- 
felves  from  this  diftemper,  would  be  a  proof  of  it.  Their  man¬ 
ner  at  fuch  times  was,  that  fome  one  poor  man  offered  himfelf 
to  be  maintained  at  the  publick  expence  with  delicate  food  for 
a  whole  year  :  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  led  about  the  city 
dreffed  in  confecrated  garments  and  herbs  ;  and  being  loaded 
with  curfes  as  he  went  along,  that  the  evils  of  the  citizens 
might  fall  upon  him,  he  was  at  laft:  thrown  into  the  fea  c. 

Agree- 

z  Vid.  Huet.  Hiftoire  du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  p.  88.  3  Relation  Hifto- 

ritjue  de  tout  ce  qui  sr  eft:  pafTe  a  Marfeille  pendant  la  derniere  Pefte.  b  Vid. 
Serv.  Comment,  in  Virgil.  -Tneid,  lib.  iii.  ^.57.  e  This  wasa  kind  of  ex¬ 

piatory  facrifice,  as  the  fcape-goat  among  the  Jews,  Lev.  xvi.  And  the  wretches 
thus  devoted  to  die  for  the  fins  of  the  people  were  called  KaS«^al«,  Purgations. 
Vid.  Ariftophan.  in  Plut.  ver.  454.  &  in  Equit.  ver.  1133.  &  Scholiaft.  ibid. 
Suidas  adds,  that  when  the  facrificed  perfon  was  caft  into  the  water,  thefe  words 
were  pronounced,  ne ys» S,  Be  thou  our  cleanfmg.  And  I  obferve,  by 
the  by,  that  the  apoftle  Paul,  1  Corinth,  iv.  13.  alluding  very  probably  to  this  wicked 
cuftom,  makes  ufe  ol  both  thefe  words,,  where  fpeaking  of  himfelf  in  the  plural- 

•  f:  .  i  ■  /  •  number, 
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Agreeable  to  this  remark  upon  trade  is  the  obfervation  of  Pro¬ 
copius  in  his  forecited  hifiory,  that  the  Plague  was  always  found 
to  fpread  from  maritime  places  into  the  inland  countries  :  which 
has  ever  lince  been  confirmed  by  experience. 

Having  fhewn  this  difeafe  to  be  a  diflemper  of  a  difiindl  Spe¬ 
cies,  and  to  take  its  rile  only  in  Africa ;  we  mull  next  feek  for 
its  caufe  in  that  country,  and  no  where  elfe.  We  ought  therefore 
to  confider,  what  there  is  peculiar  to  that  country,  which  can 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  capable  of  producing  it.  Wherefore  I 
fhall  briefly  fet  down  as  much  as  ferves  for  this  purpofe  of  the 
Hate  of  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  of  /Ethiopia,  the  two  great 
feminaries  of  the  Plague :  travellers  relating  that  thefe  countries 
are  more  infefled  with  it  than  mod;  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Grand  Cairo  is  crouded  with  vaH  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
who  for  the  molt  part  live  very  poorly,  and  nafiily ;  the  Hreets 
are  very  narrow,  and  clofe  :  it  is  fituate  in  a  fandy  plain  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  which  by  keeping  off  the  winds,  that  would 
refrefh  the  air,  makes  the  heats  very  Hiding.  Through  the 
midH  of  it  paffes  a  great  canal,  which  is  filled  with  water  at  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  and  after  the  river  is  decreafed,  is  gra¬ 
dually  dried  up  :  into  this  the  people  throw  all  manner  of  'filth, 
carrion,  &c.  fo  that  the  Hench  which  ariles  from  this,  and  the 
mud  together,  is  infufferably  offenfive  d.  In  this  poffure  of  things, 
the  Plague  every  year  confiantly  preys  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and 
is  only  Hopt,  when  the  Nile,  by  overflowing,  wafhes  away  this 
load  of  filth  ■,  the  cold  winds,  which  fet  in  at  the  fame  time, 
lending  their  affiHance,  by  purifying  the  air. 

In  /Ethiopia  thofe  prodigious  fwarms  of  locuHs,  which  at 
fbme  times  caufe  a  famine,  by  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 

unlefs 

number,  he  fays,  fi?  i&t^xaBaguuix  you^u  lyor^rjuun ,  tottylvy  'zriei-Jsyfj.x ;  for  fome  of 
the  bell  MSS.  inltead  of  'n<  v;tfucu$dfi/sAcc,  read  uavztfy  or  xaSde/xalx. ;  that  is. 

We  have  been  looked  upon  as  wretches  fit  only  to  be  facrificed  for  the  publick 
good,  and  call  out  of  the  world  by  way  of  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  whole 
fociety,  *  Yid.  Lc  Brun  Voyage  au  Levant,  c.  xxxviii. 
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unlefs  they  happen  to  be  carried  by  the  winds  clear  off  into  the 
fea,  are  oblerved  to  entail  a  new  mifchief  upon  the  country,  when 
they  die  and  rot,  by  raifing  a  peftilence  e ;  the  putrefaction  being 
heightened  by  the  exceflive  intemperance  of  the  climate,  which 
is  fo  very  great  in  this  country,  that  it  is  infefted  with  violent 
rains  at  one  feaibn  of  the  year,  for  three  or  four  months  toge¬ 
ther  f.  And  it  is  particularly  obferved  of  this  country,  that  the 
Plague  ufually  invades  it,  whenever  rains  fall  during  the  fultry 
heats  of  July  and  Auguft g,  that  is,  as  Lucretius  exprelfes  it, 
when  the  earth  is 

Intempejiivis  pluviifque  &  folibus  iff  a  h. 

Now  if  we  compare  this  laft  remark  of  the  intemperance  of 
the  climate  in  ./Ethiopia,  with  what  the  Arabian  phyficians 
who  lived  near  thefe  countries,  declare,  that  peftilences  are 
brought  by  unfeafonable  moiflures,  heats,  and  want  of  winds ;  I 
believe  we  fhall  be  fully  inftruCted  in  the  ufual  caufe  of  this  dii- 
eafe.  Which  from  all  thefe  obfervations  compared  together,  I 
conclude  to  arife  from  the  putrefaction  fo  conftantly  generated  in 
thefe  countries,  when  that  is  heightened  and  increafed  by  the  ill 
ftate  of  air  now  defcribed  ;  and  efpecially  from  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  fubftances. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  animal  bodies  are  capable  of  befog  altered 
into  a  matter  fit  to  breed  this  difeafe  :  becaufe  this  is  the  cafe  of 
every  one  who  is  fick  of  it,  the  humours  in  him  being  corrupted 
into  a  fubftance  which  will  infeCt  others.  And  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  that  the  volatile  parts  with  which  animals  abound,  may 
in  fome  ill  flates  of  air  in  the  fultry  heats  of  Africa  be  con¬ 
verted  by  putrefaction  into  a  fubftance  of  the  fame  kind  :  fince 
in  thefe  colder  regions,  we  fometimes  find  them  to  contract  a 
greater  degree  of  acrimony  than  moft  other  fubftances  will  do 

Vid.  Ludolf.  Hiftor.  iEthiop.  lib.  i.  c.  1 3.  &  D.  Auguft.  De  civitat.  Dei,  lib.  iii. 
c.  ult.  f  Vid.  Ludolf.  Hiftor.  iEthiop.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  &  comment.  e  J.  Leo 
Hift.  Afric.  lib.  i,  h  Lib.  vi.  f.  1100.  *  Rhaf.  &  Avicen. 

by 
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by  putrefying,  and  alfo  more  dangerous  for  men  to  come  within 
the  reach  of  their  action ;  as  in  thofe  pernicious,  and  even  poi- 
fonous  juices,  which  are  fometimes  generated  in  corrupted  car- 
caffes  :  of  which  I  have  formerly  given  one  very  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  \  and,  if  it  were  neceffary,  many  more  might  be  pro¬ 
duced,  efpecially  in  hydropick  bodies,  and  in  cancerous  tumours. 
Nay  more,  we  find  animal  putrefaction  fometimes  to  produce  in 
thele  northern  climates  very  fatal  diftempers,  though  they  do  not 
arife  to  the  malignity  of  the  true  Plague :  for  fuch  fevers  are 
often  bred,  where  a  large  number  of  people  are  clofely  con¬ 
fined  together  ;  as  in  jails,  fieges,  and  camps. 

And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  here  amifs  to  remark,  that  the 
^Egyptians  of  old  were  fo  fenfible  how  much  the  putridnefs  of 
dead  animals  contributed  towards  breeding  the  Plague,  that  they 
worshipped  the  bird  Ibis  for  the  fervice  it  did  in  devouring  great 
numbers  of  ferpents  ;  which  they  obferved  did  hurt  by  their 
flench  when  dead,  as  well  as  by  their  bite  when  alive  *. 

But  no  kind  of  putrefaction  is  ever  heightened  in  thefe  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  to  a  degree  capable  of  producing  the  true  Plague: 
and  we  learn  from  the  obfervation  of  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
that  fome  indifpofition  of  the  air  is  neceffary  in  the  hotted:  cli¬ 
mates,  either  to  caufe  fo  exalted  a  corruption  of  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  fubftances,  or  at  leaf!  to  enforce  upon  mens  bodies  the 
action  of  the  effluvia  exhaled  from  thofe  fubflances,  while  they 
putrefy.  Both  which  effects  may  well  be  expected  from  the 
fenfible  ill  qualities  of  the  air  before  defcribed,  whenever  they 
continue  and  exert  their  force  together  any  confiderable  time. 

What  I  have  here  advanced  of  the  hrft  original  of  the  Plague, 
appears  to  me  fo  reafonable,  that  I  cannot  enough  wonder  at  au¬ 
thors  for  Quitting  the  consideration  of  fuch  manifefl  caufes  for 

hidden  - 

k  EiTay  on  Poifons.  1  Cicero  de  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i.  §  36.  {peak¬ 

ing  of  tbrefe  birds,  fays  :  Avertunt  Pejlcm  ah  /Egypto ,  cum  volucres  ungues  ex  vajii- 
tate  Libya:  vent 0  Africo  hive  bias  interficiunt  atque  confumunt  ;  ex  quo  f.t  ut  ilia  nee 
morfu  viva  ticccant ,  ncc  odore  mortua. 
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hidden  qualities ;  fuch  as  malignant  influences  of  the  heavens  : 
arfenical,  bituminous,  or  other  mineral  effluvia,  with  the  like 
imaginary  or  uncertain  agents. 

This  however  I  do  not  fay  with  deflgn  abfolutely  to  exclude 
all  diforders  in  the  air,  that  are  more  latent  than  the  intemperate 
heat  and  moiflure  before-mentioned,  from  a  fhare  in  increafing 
and  promoting  the  infection  of  the  Plague,  where  it  is  once  bred^ 
for  I  rather  think  this  muft  fometimes  be  the  cafe  ;  like  to  what 
is  obferved  among  us  in  relation  to  another  infectious  diftemper, 
namely,  the  fmall-pox,  which  is  mod  commonly  fpread,  and 
propagated  by  the  fame  manifest  qualities  of  the  air  as  thofe 
here  defcribed  :  notwithstanding  which,  this  diitemper  is  fome¬ 
times  known  to  rage  with  great  violence  in  the  very  oppofite  con¬ 
stitution  of  air,  viz.  in  the  winter  during  dry  and  froSty  wea¬ 
ther.  But  to  breed  a  distemper,  and  to  give  force  to  it  when 
bred,  are  two  different  things.  And  though  we  fhould  allow 
any  fuch  fecret  change  in  the  air  to  affifl:  in  the  firffc  production 
of  the  dileafe ;  yet  it  may  juftly  be  cenfured  in  thefe  writers, 
that  they  fhould  undertake  to  determine  the  fpecifick  nature  of 
thefe  fecret  changes  and  alterations,  which  we  have  no  means 
at  all  of  difcovering  :  fince  they  do  not  fflew  themfelves  in  any 
fuch  fenfible  manner,  as  to  come  directly  under  our  examina¬ 
tion  y  noi  yet  do  then  effects,  in  producing  the  Plague,  point 
out  any  thing  of  their  fpecifick  nature. 

All  that  we  know  is  this,  that  the  caufe  of  the  Plague,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  when  taken  into  the  body, 
it  works  fuch  changes  in  the  blood  and  juices,  as  to  produce  this 
difeafe,  by  fuddenly  giving  fome  parts  of  the  humours  fuch  cor-  . 
rofive  qualities,  that  they  either  excite  inward  inflammations 
and  gangrenes,  01  pufh  out  carbuncles  and  bubo’s ;  the  matter 
of  which,  when  Suppurated,  communicates  the  like  difeafe  to 
others  :  but  of  the  manner  how  this  is  done,  I  Shall  difcourfe  in 
the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.  II. 

f(  1  It; 

Of  the  caufes  which  fpread  the  Plague. 

T  have  been  thus  particular  in  tracing  the  Plague  up  to  its 
jj  origin,  in  order  to  remove,  as  much  as  pofiible,  all  ob- 
iedlion  again#  what  I  fhall  fay  of  the  caufes,  which  excite  and 
propagate  it  among  us.  This  is  done  by  contagion.  Thofe 
who  are  Grangers  to  the  full  power  of  this,  that  is,  thofe  who 
do  not  underftand  how  fubtile  it  is,  and  how  widely  the  diflem- 
per  may  be  ipread  by  infection,  afcnbe  the  rife  of  it  wholly  to 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  air  in  all  places,  wherever  it  hap-, 
pens  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fome  have  thought  that  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  dileafe  muft  exclude 
all  regard  to  the  influence  oi  the  air  1  whereas  the  contagion 
accompanying  the  difeafe,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  air  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  contagion,  ought  equally  to  be  confldered  ;  both  be¬ 
ing  neceflary  to  give  the  didemper  full  force.  The  defign  there¬ 
fore  of  this  chapter,  is  to  make  a  proper  ballance  between  thefe 
two,  and  to  fet  jufl:  limits  to  the  efledts  of  each. 

For  this  purpofe,  I  lliall  reduce  the  caufes,  which  fpread  the 
Plague,  to  three,  diieafed  perfons,  goods  tranfported  from  in¬ 
fected  places,  and  a  corrupted  date  of  air. 

There  are  feveral  difeafes,  which  will  be  communicated  from 
the  fick  to  others  :  and  this  not  done  after  the  fame  manner  in 
all.  The  hydrophobia  is  communicated  no  other  way  than  by 
mixing  the  morbid  juices  of  the  difeafed  animal  immediately 
with  the  blood  of  the  found,  by  a  bite,  or  what  is  analogous 
thereto ;  the  itch  is  given  by  Ample  contadt ;  the  lues  venerea 
not  without  a  clofer  contadl ;  but  the  mealies,  fmall-pox,  and 

Plague,  are  caught  by  a  near  approach  only  to  the  fick  :  for  in 
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thefe  three  lali  :difeafes  perfons  are  rendered  obnoxious  to  them 
only  by  redding  in  the  lame  houfe,  and  converting  with  the  Tick. 

Now  it  appears  by  the  experiments  mentioned  in  the  preface, 
of  giving  the  Plague  to  dogs  by  putting  the  bile,  blood  or  urine 
from  infetfred  perfons,  into  their  veins,  that  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  animal  fluids  in  this  difeafe  is  highly  corrupted  and  putrefied. 
It  is  therefore  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  effluvia  or  fumes  from 
liquors  lb  affeded  may  taint  the  atnbient  air.  And  this  will 
morfe  efpecially  happen,  when  the  humours  are  in  the  greateft 
fermentation,  that  is,  at  the  heighth  of  the  fever:  as  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  fermenting  liquors  do  at  the  latter  end  of  their  in¬ 
testine  motion  throw  off  a  great  quantity  of  their  moft  fubtile 
.and  adive  particles.  And  this  difcharge  will  be  chiefly  made 
upon  thofe  glands  of  the  body,  in  which  the  fecretions  are  the 
mofl:  .copious,  and  the  moft  eafily  increafed  :  fitch  are  thofe  of 
the  mouth  and  fkin.  From  thefe  therefore  the  air  will  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  peffiferous  atoms :  which  being  taken  into  the 
body  of  a  found  perfon  will,  in  the  nature  of  a  ferment,  put  the 
fluids  there  into  the  like  agitation  and  diforder. 

The  body,  I  fuppofe,  receives  them  thefe  two  ways,  by  the 
breath,  and  by  the  fkin  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  former. 

I  think  it  certain  that  refpiration  does  always  communicate  to 
the  blood  fome  parts  from  the  air  :  which  is  proved  from  this 
obfervation,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  air  will  not  fufifce  long 
for  breathing,  though  it  be  deprived  of  none  of  thofe  quail ti  s 
-by  which  it  is  fitted  to  inflate  the  lungs  and  agitate  the  blood, 
the  ufes  commonly  afcribed  to  it.  And  this  is  farther  confirmed 
by  what  the  learned  Dr.  Halley  has  informed  me,  that  when  lie 
was  feveral  fathom  underwater  in  his  diving-engine,  and  breath¬ 
ing  an  air  much  more  condenfed  than  the  natural,  he  obferved 
himfelf  to  breathe  more  flowly  than  ufual  :  which  makes  it  more 
-than  probable,  that  this  conveying  to  the  blood  feme  fabtile 
paits  from  the  air,  is  the  chief  ufe  of  refpiration ;  fince  when  a 
igreater  quantity  of  air  than  ufual  was  taken  in  at  a  time,  and 
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confequently  more  of  thefe  fubtile  parts  received  at  once  by  the 
blood,  a  lefs  frequent  refpiration  fufficed. 

As  to  the  fkin,  fince  there  is  a  continual  difcharge  made 
through  its  innumerable  pores,  oi  tne  matter  of  infenfible  per- 
lpiration  and  fweat ;  it  is  very  poffible  that  the  fame  paflages 
may  admit  fubtile  corpufcles,  which  may  penetrate  into  the  in¬ 
ward  parts.  Nay  it  is  very  plain  that  they  do  fo,  from  what  we 
obferve  upon  the  outward  application  ol  ointments  and  warm 
bathings :  which  have  their  effects  by  their  fined:  and  mod:  aftive 
parts  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  blood. 

It  is  commonly  thought,  that  the  blood  only  is  affected  in 
thefe  calcs  by  the  morbidck  effluvia.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  another  fluid  in  the  body,  which  is,  efpecially  in  the 
beginning,  equally,  if  not  more,  concerned  in  this  affair  :  I 
mean  the  liquid  of  the  nerves,  ufually  called  the  animal  fpirits. 
As  this  is  the  immediate  inflrument  of  all  motion  and  fenfation, 
and  has  a  great  agency  in  all  the  glandular  fecretions,  and  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  itfelf;  any  confiderable  alteration  made 
in  it  mud  be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences.  It  is  not 
poffible  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  fliould  be  corrupted  in 
lb  fliort  a  time  as  that,  in  which  the  fatal  fymptoms,  in  dome 
cafes,  dilcover  themfelves.  Thofe  patients  of  the  fird  clafs, 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  difcourfe,  particularly  the 
porters  who  opened  the  infedted  bales  of  goods  in  the  laza¬ 
retto's  of  Marseilles,  died  upon  the  fird  appearance  of  infection, 
as  it  were  by  a  fudden  droke  ;  being  feized  with  rigours,  tremb¬ 
lings,  heart-ficknefs,  vomitings,  giddinefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  i 
head,  an  univerfal  languor  and  inquietude ;  the  pulfe  low  and 
unequal  :  and  death  enfued  fometimes  in  a  few  hours. 

Effedfs  fo  hidden  mud  be  owing  to  the  action  of  fome  cor¬ 
pufcles  of  great  force  infinuated  into,  and  changing  the  proper¬ 
ties  of,  another  fubtile  and  abtive  fluid  in  the  body ;  and  fuch  an 
one,  no  doubt,  is  the  nervous  liquor. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  explain  the 
particular  manner  by  which  this  is  brought  about.  We  know 
too  little  of  the  frame  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  the  l&ws  of  at¬ 
tractions,  repullions  and  cohefions  among  the  minuted:  parcels 
of  matter,  to  be  able  to  determine  all  the  ways  by  which  they 
affeCt  one  another,  efpecially  within  animal  bodies,  the  molt  de¬ 
licate  and  complicated  of  all  the  known  works  of  nature.  But 
we  may  perhaps  make  a  probable  conjecture  upon  the  matter. 
Our  great  philofopher,  whofe  furprifing  difcoveries  have  exceed¬ 
ed  the  utmoft  expectations  of  the  moft  penetrating  minds,  has 
demonftrated  that  there  is  diffufed  through  the  univerfe  a  fubtile 
and  elaftick  fluid  of  great  force  and  activity.  This  he  fuppofes 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  refraCtion  and  reflection  of  the  rays  of 
light ;  and  that  by  its  vibrations  light  communicates  heat  to 
bodies  :  and,  moreover,  that  this  readily  pervading  all  bodies, 
produces  many  of  their  effeCts  upon  one  another  \ 

Now  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  animal  fpirits  are  a  thin 
liquor,  feparated  in  the  brain,  and  from  thence  derived  into  the 
nerves,  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it  admits,  and  has  incorporated 
with  it,  a  great  quantity  of  this  elaftick  fluid  :  which  makes  it 
a  vital  fubftance  of  great  energy.  And  a  liquor  of  this  kind 
muft  be  very  fufceptible  of  alterations  from  other  aCtive  bodies 
of  a  different  nature  from  it,  if  they  approach  to  and  are  mixed 
with  it  :  as  we  fee  fome  chemical  fpirits  upon  their  being  put 
together,  fall  into  a  fermentation,  and  make  a  compofition  of  a 
quite  different  kind. 

If  therefore  we  allow  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  from  a  cor¬ 
rupted  mafs  of  humours  in  a  body  that  has  the  Plague  to  be  vo¬ 
latile  and  firey  particles,  carrying  with  them  the  qualities,  of 
thofe  fermenting  juices  from  which  they  proceed;  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  conceive  how  thefe  may,  when  received  into  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  of  a  found  perfon,  excite  in  it  fuch  intefline  motions 
as  may  make  it  to  partake  of  their  own  properties,  and  become 

more 
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more  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  But  of 

this  more  in  another  place. 

This  one  means  by  which  the  Plague,  when  once  bred, 
is  fpread  and  increafed  :  but  the  fecond  of  the  forementioned 
caufes,  namely,  goods  from  infected  places,  extends  the  mifchief 
much  wider.  By  the  preceding  caufe,  the  Plague  may  be  fpread 
from  perfon  to  perfon,  from  houfe  to  houfe,  or  perhaps  from 
town  to  town,  though  not  to  any  great  diftance ;  but  this  car¬ 
ries  it  into  the  remoteft  regions.  From  hence  the  trading  parts 
of  Europe  have  their  principal  apprehenfions,  and  univerfally 
have  recourfe  to  quarantaines  for  their  fecurity.  The  univerfaiity 
of  which  practice  is  a  ftrong  argument,  that  merchandize  will 
communicate  infection  :  for  one  cannot  imagine,  that,  fo  many 
countries  fhould  agree  in  fuch  a  cuftom  without  the  mofb  weigh¬ 
ty  reafons.  But  befides,  there  is  not  wanting  exprefs  proof  of 
this,  from  particular  examples,  where  this  injury  has  been  done 
by  feveral  forts  of  goods  carried  from  infedted  places  to  others. 
Some  of  thefe  I  fhall  hereafter  be  obliged  to  mention  ;  at  pre- 
fent  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  three  inftances  only.  The  firft 
fhall  be  of  the  entrance  of  the  Plague  into  Rome  in  the  year 
1656,  which  we  are  allured  was  conveyed  thither  from  Naples 
by  clothes  and  other  wares  from  that  place,  brought  firft  to  port 
Neptuno,  and  carried  from  thence  to  the  neighbouring  caftle  of 
St.  Lawrence  :  which  after  having  been  kept  fome  time  there, 
were  conveyed  into  Rome  b.  The  fecond  infcancel  Ihall  take  is 
from  the  account  given  us  of  the  entrance  of  the  Plague  into 
Marleilles  c ;  which  being  drawn  up  with  great  exadtnefs,  may 
be  the  more  relied  on.  It  appears  indifputably  by  this  account, 
that  the  mifchief  was  brought  thither  by  goods  from  the  Levant. 
For  the  firft,  who  had  the  dillemper,  veas  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  fhip,  which  brought  thofe  goods :  the  next  were  thole,  who 
attended  upon  the  fame  goods,  while  they  were  under  quaran- 
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taine ;  and  foon  after  the  furgeon,  whom  the  magidrates  of  Mar- 
feilles  appointed  to  examine  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died. 

This  relation,  if  duly  confidered,  is,  I  believe,  fufficient  to 
remove  all  the  doubts  any  one  can  have  about  the  power  of  mer¬ 
chandize  to  convey  infection  :  for  it  affords  all  the  evidence,  the 
moft  fcrupulous  can  reafonably  defire.  Poffibly  there  might  be 
fome  fever  of  extraordinary  malignity  in  Marfeilles,  fuch  as  is 
commonly  called  pedilential,  before  the  arrival  of  thefe  goods  : 
but  no  fuch  fever  has  any  difputable  right  to  the  title  of  pedi- 
lence,  as  I  have  before  fhewn.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  two,  the 
real  peftilence,  and  fuch  pedilential  fevers,  muff  carefully  be 
didinguifhed,  if  we  defign  to  avoid  all  midakes  in  reafoning 
upon  thefe  fubjeds. 

Some  fuch  fever  of  uncommon  malignity,  I  fay,  might  per¬ 
haps  be  in  Marfeilles  before  the  arrival  of  thefe  goods.  There 
might  likewife  perhaps  be  an  indance  or  two  of  fevers  attended 
with  eruptions,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Plague: 
for  fuch  I  myfelf  have  fometimes  feen  here  in  London.  But  it 
is  not  conceivable,  that  there  fhould  be  any  appearance  of  the 
true  Plague  before  that  time  :  for  it  was  full  fix  weeks  from  the 
time  of  the  failor  s  death,  which  had  given  the  alarm,  and  railed 
a  general  attention,  before  the  magiftrates  received  information 
of  any  one’s  dying  of  the  Plague  in  the  city.  And  I  believe  it 
was  never  known,  that  the  Plague,  being  once  broke  out,  gave 
fo  long  a  trdce  in  hot  weather. 

The  Plague,  which  has  this  prefent  year  almoft  depopulated 
Medina,  affords  a  third  indance  of  the  fame  kind.  By  an  au- 
thentick  relation  of  it,  publifhed  here  d  we  are  informed,  that  a 
Genoefe  veffel  from  the  Levant,  arrived  at  that  city ;  and  upon 
notice  given  that  a  failor,  who  had  touched  fome  cafes  of  cot¬ 
ton  duds  bought  up  at  Patrado  in  the  Morea,  where  the  didem- 
per  tnen  raged,  was  dead  of  the  Plague,  in  the  voyage  j  the 
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fhip  was  put  under  quarantaine  :  during  which  time  the  cotton 
fluffs  were  privately  landed.  The  mailer  and  fome  failors  dying 
three  days  after,  the  veffel  was  burnt.  Thefe  goods  lay  for 
fome  time  concealed,  but  were  foon  after  publickly  fold  :  upon 
which  the  difeafe  immediately  broke  out  in  that  quarter  where 
they  were  opened  ;  and  afterwards  was  fpread  through  the 
whole  city. 

I  think  it  not  improper,  for  the  fuller  confirmation  of  the 
prefent  point,  to  give  a  relation  communicated  to  me  by  a  per- 
fon  of  unqueilionable  credit,  of  the  like  effeCt  from  goods,  in 
refpeCt  to  the  fmall-pox ;  which  diilemper  is  frequently  carried 
in  the  nature  of  the  Plague  both  to  the  Eail  and  Weft-Indies 
from  thefe  countries,  and  was  once  carried  from  the  Eail-Indies 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  following  manner.  About 
the  year  1718,  a  fhip  from  the  Eafl-Indies  arrived  at  that  place  : 
in  the  voyage  three  children  had  been  fick  of  the  fmall-pox  :  the 
foul  linen  ufed  about  them  was  put  into  a  trunk,  and  locked 
up.  At  the  drip’s  landing,  this  was  taken  out,  and  given  to 
fome  of  the  natives  to  be  walhed  :  upon  handling  the  linen, 
they  were  immediately  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  which  fpread 
into  the  country  for  many  miles,  and  made  fuch  a  defolation, 
that  it  was  almoft  difpeopled. 

It  has  fieen  thought  fo  difficult  to  explain  the  manner  how 
goods  retain  the  feeds  of  contagion,  that  fome  e  authors  have 
imagined  infection  to  be  performed  by  the  means  of  infeCts ;  the 
eggs  of  which  may  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  and  make 
the  difeafe  when  they  come  to  be  hatched.  But  as  this  is  a  fup- 
pofition  grounded  upon  no  manner  of  obfervation,  fo  I  think 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourfe  to  it.  If,  as  we  have  con¬ 
jectured,  the  matter  of  contagion  be  an  aCtive  fubffance  gene¬ 
rated  chiefly  from  animal  corruption  ;  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive 
how  this  may  be  lodged  and  preferved  in  foft  porous  bodies, 
which  are  kept  preffed  clofe  together. 
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We  all  know  how  long  a  time  perfumes  hold  their  fcent,  if 
wrapt  up  in  proper  coverings  :  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  ftrongeft  of  thefe,  like  the  matter  we  are  treating  of,  are 
moftly  animal  juices,  as  mufk,  civet,  &c.  and  that  the  fub- 
ftances,  found  moil  fit  to  keep  them" in,  are  the  very  fame  with 
thofe,  which  are  moil  apt  to  receive  and  communicate  infection, 
as  furrs,  feathers,  filk,  hair,  wool,  cotton,  flax,  6cc.  the  greateft 
part  of  which  are  likewife  of  the  animal  kind. 

Nothing  indeed  can  give  us  fo  juft  a  notion  of  infection,  and 
more  clearly  reprefent  the  manner  of  it,  than  odoriferous  bo¬ 
dies.  Some  of  thefe  do  ftrangely  revive  the  animal  fpirits  ; 
others  inftantaneouily  deprefs  and  fink  them  :  we  may  therefore 
conceive  that,  what  active  particles  emitted  from  any  fuch  fub- 
ftances  do,  is  in  the  like  way  done  by  peftiferous  bodies;  fo  that 
contagion  is  no  more  than  the  effect  of  volatile  offenfive  matter 
drawn  into  the  body  by  our  fmelling. 

The  third  caufe  we  afligned  for  the  fpreading  of  contagion, 
was  a  corrupted  ftate  of  air.  Although  the  air  be  in  a  right 
ftate,  yet  a  fick  perfon  may  infeeft  thofe  who  are  very  near  him : 
as  we  find  the  peftilence  to  continue  fometimes  among  the  crew 
of  a  fhip,  after  they  have  failed  out  of  the  infe&ious  air 
wherein  the  difeafe  was  firft  caught.  A  remarkable  accident  of 
this  nature  is  recorded  to  have  happened  in  the  Plague  at  Genoa 
in  the  year  1656.  Eleven  perfons  put  to  fea  in  a  felucca,  with 
defign  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  contagion,  and  retire 
into  Provence ;  but  one  of  them  falling  fick  of  the  Plague  foon 
after  they  had  imbarked,  infedted  the  reft  ;  infomuch  that  others 
being  taken  ill,  and  dying  in  their  turns,  they  were  not  admit¬ 
ted  any  where,  but  were  forced  to  return  from  whence  they 
came  :  and  by  that  time  the  boat  arrived  again  at  Genoa  no 
more  than  one  of  them  furvived  f. 

L  1  How- 


f  Toulon,  Traije  de  la  Peile. 
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However  in  this  cafe  the  malady  does  not  ufually  fpread  far,, 
the  contagious  particles  being  foon  difperfed  and  loft.  But  when 
in  a  corrupt  difpofition  of  the  air  the  contagious  particles  meet 
with  the  fubtile  parts  generated  by  that  corruption,  by  uniting 
with  them  they  become  much  more  aCtive  and  powerful,  and 
likewife  of  a  more  durable  nature :  fo  as  to  form  an  infectious 
matter  capable  of  conveying  the  milchief  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  difeafed  body,  out  of  which  it  was  produced. 

In  general,  a  hot  air  is  more  difpofed  to  fpread  contagion  than 
a  cold  one,  as  no  one  can  doubt,,  who  considers  how  much  all 
kinds  of  effluvia  are  farther  diffufed  in  a  warm  air,  than  in  the 
contrary.  But  moreover,  that  ftate  of  air,  when  unfeafonable 
moifture  and  want  of  wTinds  are  added  to  its  heat,  which  gives 
birth  to  the  Plague  in  fome  countries,  will  doubtlefs  promote  it 
in  all.  For  Hippocrates  fets  down  the  fame  defcription  of  a 
peftilential  ftate  of  air  in  his  country,  as  the  Arabians  do  of  the 
conftitution,  which  gives  rife  to  the  Plague  in  Africa  s.  Mer- 
curialis  aftures  us  the  fame  conftitution  of  air  attended  the  pe- 
ftilence  in  his  time  at  Padua  h :  and  Gaffendus  obferved  the  fame 
in  the  Plague  of  Digne  h  Befides,  it  is  eafy  to  fhew  how  the 
air,  by  the  fenfible  ill  qualities  difcourfed  of  in  the  laft  chapter,, 
fliould  favour  infectious  difeafes,  by  rendering  the  body  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  them. 

Indeed  other  hurtful  qualities  of  the  air  are  more  to  be  re¬ 
garded  than  its  heat  alone  :  for  the  Plague  is  fometimes  ftopt, 
while  the  heat  of  the  feafon  increafes,  upon  the  emendation  of 
the  air  in  other  refpeCts.  At  Smyrna  the  Plague,  which  is  yearly 
carried  thither  by  fliips,  conftantly  ceafes  about  the  24th  of 
June,  by  the  dry  and  clear  weather  they  always  have  at  that 

time : 


e  Hippocr.  Epid.  1.  iii.  That  Hippocrates  dcfcribes  here  the  conftitution  of  air 
accompanying  the  true  Plague,  contrary  to  what  fome  have  thought,  Galen  tefti- 
fies  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  in  libr.  De  Temper.  1.  i.  c.  4.  and  in  lib. 
He  difterentiis  Febr.  lib.  i.  c.  4-  ^  Vid,  ^/lercurial.  PraeleCt.  De  Pefti- 

lent.  *  Notitia  Ecclef.  Dinicnfis. 
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time  :  the  unwholefome  damps  being  then  didipated  that  annoy 
the  country  in  the  fpring.  However,  the  heat  of  the  air  is  of 
fo  much  confequence,  that  if  any  fhip  brings  it  in  the  winter 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  or  February,  it  ne¬ 
ver  fp  reads ;  but  if  later  in  the  year,  as  in  April  or  afterwards, 
it  continues  till  the  time  beforementioned. 

But  moreover,  what  was  faid  before  of  fome  latent  diforders 
in  the  air  having  a  fhare  in  fpreading  the  Plague,  will  likewife 
have  place  in  thefe  countries ;  as  the  lad;  Plague  in  the  city  of 
London  remarkably  proves,  the  feeds  of  which,  upon  its  firil 
■entrance,  and  while  it  was  confined  to  a  houfe  or  two,  preferved 
themfelves  through  a  hard  frody  winter,  and  again  put  forth 
their  malignant  quality  as  foon  as  the  warmth  of  the  fpring 
gave  them  force  :  but,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  next  winter  they 
were  fuppreffed  fo  as  to  appear  no  more,  though  in  the  month 
of  December  more  than  half  the  parifhes  of  the  city  were 
infedled. 

A  corrupted  date  of  air  is,  without  doubt,  neceffary  to  give 
thefe  contagious  atoms  their  full  force;  for  otherwife  it  were 
not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  Plague,  when  once  it  had  feized 
any  place,  fhould  ever  ceafe  but  with  the  dedru&ion  of  all  the 
inhabitants  :  which  is  readily  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  an 
emendation  of  the  qualities  of  the  air,  and  the  redoring  of  it 
to  a  healthful  date  capable  of  didipating  and  fupprefling  the 
malignity.  & 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  air,  however 
corrupted,  is  ufually  capable  of  carrying  infection  to  a  very 
great  didance ;  but  that  commonly  the  Plague  is  fpread  from 
town  to  town  by  infe&ed  perfons  and  goods  :  for  there  are 
numberlefs  indances,  where  the  Plague  has  caufed  a  great  mor¬ 
tality  in  town,  while  other  towns  and  villages,  very  near  them, 
have  been  entirely  free.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Plague  fome- 
times  fpreads  from  place  to  place  very  irregularly.  Thuanus  k 

L  1  2  fpeaks 
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{peaks  of  a  Plague  in  Italy,  which  one  year  was  at  Trent  and 
Verona,  the  next  got  into  Venice  and  Padua,  leaving  Vicenza, 
an  intermediate  place,  untouched,  though  the  next  year  that 
alfo  felt  the  fame  ftroke :  a  certain  proof  that  the  Plague  was 
not  carried  by  the  air  from  Verona  to  Padua  and  Venice  j  for 
the  infeded  air  muft  have  tainted  all  in  its  paffage.  We  have 
had  lately  in  France  one  inftance  of  the  fame  nature,  when  the 
Plague  was  carried  at  once  out  of  Provence  feveral  leagues  into 
the  Gevaudan.  Ufually  indeed  the  Plague,  efpecially  when  more 
violent  than  ordinary,  fpreads  from  infeded  places  into  thofe 
which  border  upon  them  :  which  probably  is  fometimes  effeded 
by  fome  little  communication  infeded  towns  are  obliged  to  hold 
with  the  country  about  them  for  the  fake  of  neceflaries,  the 
fubtilety  of  the  venom  now  and  then  eluding  the  greateft  pre¬ 
cautions  ;  and  at  other  times  by  fuch  as  withdraw  themfelves 
from  infeded  places  into  the  neighbourhood. 

I  own  it  cannot  be  demonftrated,  that  when  the  Plague  makes 
great  ravage  in  any  town,  the  number  of  fick  fhall  never  be 
-Treat  enough  to  load  the  air  with  infedious  effluvia,  emitted 

£3  O 

from  them  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
winds  into  a  neighbouring  town  or  village  without  being  dif- 
perfed  fo  much  as  to  hinder  their  producing  any  ill  effeds  ;  efpe¬ 
cially  fince  it  is  not  unufual  for  the  air  to  be  fo  far  charged  with 
thefe  noxious  atoms,  as  to  leave  no  place  within  the  infeded 
town  fecure:  infomuch  that  when  the  diftemper  is  at  its  heighth, 
all  fhall  be  indifferently  infeded,  as  well  thofe  who  keep  from 
the  lick,  as  thofe  who  are  near  them ;  though  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Plague  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the  difeafed,  is  an 
effedual  defence.  However,  I  do  not  think  this  is  often  the 
cafe  :  juft  as  the  fmoke,  with  which  the  air  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  conftantly  impregnated,  efpecially  in  winter,  is  not  car¬ 
ried  many  miles  diftant ;  though  the  quantity  of  it  is  vaftly 
greater  than  the  quantity  of  infedious  effluvia,  that  the  moft 
mortal  Plague  could  generate. 


But, 
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But,  to  conclude  what  relates  to  the  air,  fince  the  ill  quali¬ 
ties  of  it  in  thefe  northern  countries  are  not  alone  fufficient  to 
excite  the  Plague,  without  imported  contagion,  this  thews  the 
error  of  a  common  opinion,  countenanced  by  authors  of  great 
name  *,  that  we  are  neceflarily  vifited  with  the  Plague  once  in 
thirty  or  forty  years :  which  is  a  mere  fancy,  without  founda¬ 
tion  either  in  reafon  or  experience ;  and  therefore  people  ought 
to  be  delivered  from  fuch  vain  fears.  Since  the  peftilence  is 
never  originally  bred  with  us,  but  always  brought  accidentally 
from  abroad,  its  coming  can  have  no  relation  to  any  certain  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  And  although  our  three  or  four  laft  Plagues  have 
fallen  out  nearly  at  fuch  intervals,  yet  that  is  much  too  fhort  a 
compafs  of  years  to  be  a  foundation  for  a  general  rule.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  fee  that  almoft  fourfcore  years  have  pafled  over  without 
any  calamity  of  this  kind. 

The  air  of  our  climate  is  fo  far  from  being  ever  the  original 
of  the  true  Plague,  that  moil  probably  it  never  produces  thofe 
milder  infectious  diftempers,  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies.  For 
thefe  difeafes  were  not  heard  of  in  Europe  before  the  Moors  had 
entered  Spain  :  and  (as  I  have  obferved  in  the  preface)  they  were 
afterwards  propagated  and  fpread  through  all  nations,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  wars  with  the  Saracens. 

Moreover,  we  are  fo  far  from  any  neceflity  of  thefe  periodical 
returns  of  the  Plague,  that,  on  the  contrary,  though  we  have 
had  feveral  Itrokes  of  this  kind,  yet  there  are  inftances  of  bad 
contagions  from  abroad  being  brought  over  to  us,  which  have 
proved  lefs  malignant  here,  when  our  northern  air  has  not  been 
difpofed  to  receive  fuch  impreflions. 

The  fweating  flcknefs,  before  hinted  at,  called  Sudor  Angli- 
cus  and  Febris  Ephemera  Britannica,  becaufe  it  was  commonly 
thought  to  have  taken  its  rife  here,  was  molt  probably  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  original :  and  though  not  the  common  Plague  with  glan¬ 
dular  tumors,  and  carbuncles,  yet  a  real  peftilence  ixom  the  fame 

caufe* 
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caufe,  only  altered  in  its  appearance,  and  abated  in  its  violence, 
by  the  falutary  influence  of  our  climate.  For  it  preferved  an 
agreement  with  the  common  Plague  in  many  of  its  fymptoms, 
as  exceflive  faintnefs  and  inquietudes,  inward  burnings,  &c. 
thefe  fymptoms  being  no  where  obferved  in  fo  intenfe  a  degree 
as  here  they  are  defcribed  to  have  been,  except  in  the  true 
Plague  :  and,  what  is  much  more,  it  was  likewife  a  contagious 

difeafe.  ' 

The  firft  time  this  was  felt  here,  which  was  in  the  year  1485, 

it  began  in  the  army,  with  which  king  Henry  VII.  came  from 
France  and  landed  in  Wales  m  :  and  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  famous  flege  of  Rhodes  by  the 
Turks  three  or  four  years  before,  as  may  be  collected  from  what 
Dr.  Keyes  fays  in  one  place  of  his  treatife  on  this  difeafe  \ 
Befldes,  of  the  feveral  returns  which  this  has  made  fince  that 
time,  viz.  in  the  years  1506,  1517,  1528,  and  1551?  that  in 
the  year  1528  may  very  juftly  be  fufpe&ed  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  common  peftilence,  which  at  thofe  times  raged  in  Italy 
as  I  find  one  of  our  hiftorians  has  long  ago  conjectured  p :  and 
the  others  were  very  probably  from  a  Turkifh  infection.  If  at 
leaf!  fome  of  thefe  returns  were  not  owing  to  the  remains  of  for¬ 
mer  attacks,  a  fuitable  conflitution  of  air  returning  to  put  the 
latent  feeds  in  action  before  they  w'ere  quite  deftroyed.  It  is  the 
more  probable  that  this  difeafe  was  owing  to  imported  conta¬ 
gion  'y  becaufe  we  are  aflured,  that  this  form  of  the  ficknefs  was 
not  peculiar  to  our  ifland,  but  that  it  made  great  deftrudtion 
with  the  fame  fymptoms  in  Germany,  and  other  countries  q. 

I  call  this  diflemper  a  Plague  with  leflened  force  :  becaufe 
though  its  carrying  off  thoufands  for  want  of  right  management 
was  a  proof  of  its  malignity,  which  indeed  in  one  refped:  ex¬ 
ceeded 

m  Vid.  Caium,  De  Febr.  Ephemer.  Britan,  and  Lord  Bacon’s  Hiftory  of 
Henry  VII.  n  Pag.  162.  Edit.  Lovan.  0  Vid.  Rondinelli  Con- 

tagio  in  Firenze,  &  Summonte  Hiftor.  di  Napoli.  p  Lord  Herbert’s  Hiftory 

of  Henry  VIII.  ^  Thuani  Hiftor.  lib.  v. 
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ceeded  that  of  the  common  Plague  itfelf  (for  few,  who  were 
deflroyed  with  it,  furvived  the  feizure  above  one  natural  day) 
yet  its  going  off  fafely  with  profufe  fweats  in  twenty-four  hours, 
when  due  care  was  taken  to  promote  that  evacuation,  Shewed  it 
to  be  what  a  learned  and  wife  historian  calls  it,  rather  a  furprize 
to  nature,  than  obftinate  to  remedies  ;  who  affigns  this  reafon 
for  exprefling  himfelf  thus,  that  if  the  patient  was  kept  warm 
with  temperate  cordials,  he  commonly  recovered  r.  And,  what 
I  think  yet  more  remarkable,  fweating,  which  was  the  natural 
crifis  of  this  distemper,  has  been  found  by  great  phyficians  the 
beft  remedy  againft  the  common  Plague :  by  which  means,  when 
timely  ufed,  that  diftemper  may  fometimes  be  carried  off  with¬ 
out  any  external  tumors.  Nay  befides,  a  judicious  obferver  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  in  many  of  his  patients,  when  he  had  broken 
the  violence  of  the  diftemper  by  fuch  an  artificial  fweat,  a  natu¬ 
ral  fweat  not  excited  by  medicines  would  break  forth  exceed¬ 
ingly  refreshing  s. 

And  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  as  a  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  been  advancing,  that  we  had  here  the  fame  kind  of  fever 
in  the  year  1713,  about  the  month  of  September,  which  was- 
called  the  Dunkirk  fever,  as  being  brought  by  our  foldiers  from 
that  place.  This  probably  had  its  original  frofti  the  Plague, 
which  a  few  years  before  broke  out  at  Dantzick,  and  continued 
fome  time  among  the  cities  of  the  north.  With  us  this  fever 
began  only  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  went  off  in  large  fweats 
ufually  after  a  day’s  confinement :  but  at  Dunkirk  it  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  additional  fymptoms  of  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

To  return  from  this  digreffion  :  from  all  that  has  been  Said* 
it  appears,  I  think,  very  plainly,  that  the  Plague  is  a  real  poifon, 
which  being  bred  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  world,  is  carried 
by  commerce  into  other  countries,  particularly  into  Turkey, 
where  it  maintains  itfelf  by  a  kind  of  circulation  from  perfons 

to 

T  Lord  Verulam’s  Hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  s  Vide  Sydenham,  De  Pefle,. 
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to  goods :  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  people 
there,  who  are  ftupidly  carelefs  in  this  affair.  That  when  the 
conflitution  of  the  air  happens  to  favour  infedtion,  it  rages  there 
with  great  violence  :  that  at  that  time  more  efpecially  difeafed 
perfons  give  it  to  one  another,  and  from  them  contagious  mat¬ 
ter  is  lodged  in  goods  of  a  loofe  and  foft  texture,  which  being 
packed  up  and  carried  into  other  countries,  let  out,  when  open¬ 
ed,  the  imprifoned  feeds  of  contagion,  and  produce  the  difeafe 
whenever  the  air  is  difpofed  to  give  them  force ;  otherwife  they 
may  be  diffipated  without  any  confiderable  ill  effedts.  And  laftly, 
that  the  air  does  not  ufually  diffufe  and  fpread  thefe  to  any  great 
diftance,  if  intercourfe  and  commerce  with  the  place  infedted  be 
ftridtly  prevented. 


PART 
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PART  II. 

Of  the  methods  to  be  taken 

AGAINST  THE  PLAGUE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  preventing  infection  from  other  countries. 

AS  it  is  a  fatisfadtion  to  know,  that  the  Plague  is  not  a  na¬ 
tive  of  our  country,  fo  this  is  likewife  an  encouragement 
to  the  utmoft  diligence  in  finding  out  means  to  keep  ourfelves 
clear  from  it. 

This  caution  confifls  of  two  parts :  The  preventing  its  being 
brought  into  our  ifland  ;  and,  if  fuch  a  calamity  fhould  happen, 
the  putting  a  flop  to  its  fp reading  among  us. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  provided  for  by  the  eftablifhed  method  of 
obliging  fhips,  that  come  from  infedted  places,  to  perform  qua- 
rantaine :  as  to  which,  I  think  it  neceffary,  that  the  following 
rules  be  oblerved. 

Near  to  our  feveral  ports,  there  fhould  be  lazaretto’s  built  in 
convenient  places,  on  little  iflands,  if  it  can  fo  be,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  both  of  men  and  goods,  which  arrive  from  places  fufpedted 
of  infedtion  :  the  keeping  men  in  quarantaine  on  board  the  fhip 
being  not  fufficient ;  the  only  ufe  of  which  is  to  obferve  whe¬ 
ther  any  die  among  them.  For  infedtion  may  be  preferved  fo 
long  in  clothes,  in  which  it  is  once  lodged,  that  as  much,  nay 

M  m  more 
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more  of  it,  if  ficknefs  continues  in  the  (hip,  may  be  brought  on 
fhore  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  forty  days  :  unlefs  a 
new  quarantaine  be  begun  every  time  any  perfon  dies ,  which 
might  not  end  but  with  the  dertru&ion  of  the  whole  fhip’s  crew. 

If  there  has  been  any  contagious  diftemper  in  the  fhip  ;  the 
found  men  fhould  leave  their  clothes,  which  fhould  be  funk,  in 
the  fea,  the  men  wafhed  and  fhaved,  and  having  frefh  clothes, 
diould  flay  in  the  lazaretto  thirty  or  forty  days.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  becaufe  perfons  may  be  recovered  from  a  difeafe  them- 
ielves,  and  yet  retain  matter  of  infe&ion  about  them  a  confider- 
able  time  :  as  we  frequently  fee  the  fmall-pox  taken  from  thofe, 
who  have  feveral  days  before  parted  through  the  diftemper. 

The  lick,  if  there  be  any,  fhould  be  kept  in  houfes  remote 
from  the  found,  and,  fome  time  after  they  are  well,  fhould  alfo 
he  walked  and  lhaved,  and  have  frelh  clothes  j  whatever  they 
wore  while  fick  being  funk  or  buried :  and  then  being  removed 
to  the  houfes  of  the  found,  fhould  continue  there  thirty  or 

l'orty  days. 

I  am  particularly  careful  to  deftroy  the  clothes  of  the  fick, 
becaufe  they  harbour  the  very  quinteftence  of  comagion.  A  very 
ingenious  author  a,  in.  his  admirable  defcnption  of  the  Plague  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1348,  relates  what  himfelf  faw  :  that  two 
hogs  finding  in  the  rtreets  the  rags,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
from  off  a  poor  man  dead  of  the  difeafe,  after  fnuffling  upon 
them,  and  tearing  them  with  their  teeth,  they  fell  into  convul- 
fions,  and  died  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  The  learned  Fracaftorius 
acquaints  us,  that  in  his  time,  there  being  a  Plague  in  Verona, 
no  lefs  than  twenty-five  perfons  were  fuccefiively  killed  by  the 
infection  of  one  furr  garment  b.  And  Forertus  gives  a  like  in- 
fiance  of  feven  children,  who  died  by  playing  upon  clothes 
brought  to  Alckmaer  in  North-Holland,  from  an  infedted  houfe 

in  Zealand  c.  The  late  Mr.  Williams,  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert 

Sutton, 

a  Boccaccio  Decameron.  Giornat.  prim.  b  De  Contagione,  1.  iii.  c.  7. 
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Sutton,  when  embaflador  at  Conftantinople,  ufed  to  relate  a  flory 
of  the  fame  nature  told  him  by  a  bafla :  that  in  an  expedition 
this  balla  made  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  one  of  the  janizaries 
under  his  command  died  of  the  Plague ;  whofe  jacket,  a  very 
rich  one,  being  bought  by  another  janizary,  it  was  no  fooner 
put  on,  but  he  alfo  was  taken  lick  and  died :  and  the  fame  mif- 
fortune  befel  five  janizaries  more,  who  afterwards  wore  it.  This 
the  bafla  related  to  Mr.  Williams,  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  this 
farther  circumflance,  that  the  incidents  now  mentioned  prevailed 
upon  him  to  order  the  burning  of  the  garment :  defigning  by 
this  inflance  to  let  Mr.  Williams  fee  there  were  Turks,  who 
allowed  themfelves  in  fo  much  freedom  of  thought,  as  not  to 
pay  that  ftriCt  regard  to  the  Mahometan  doCtrine  of  fatality,  as 
the  vulgar  among  them  do. 

If  there  has  been  no  ficknefs  in  the  fhip,  I  fee  no  reafon  why 
the  men  fhould  perform  quarantaine.  Inftead  of  this,  they 
may  be  wafhed,  and  their  clothes  aired  in  the  lazaretto,  as 
goods,  for  one  week. 

But  the  greatefl  danger  is  from  fuch  goods,  as  are  apt  to  retain 
infection,  fuch  as  cotton,  hemp  and  flax,  paper  or  books,  filk  of 
all  forts,  linen,  wool,  feathers,  hair,  and  all  kinds  of  lkins.  The 
lazaretto  for  thefe  fhould  be  at  a  diftance  from  that  for  the  men ; 
and  they  muff  in  convenient  warehoufes  be  unpacked,  and  ex- 
pofed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  the  frefh  air  for  forty  days. 

This  may  perhaps  feem  too  long ;  but  as  we  do  not  know 
how  much  time  precifely  is  neceflary  to  purge  the  interftices  of 
fpongy  fubftances  from  infectious  matter  by  frefh  air,  the  cau¬ 
tion  cannot  be  too  great  in  this  point.  Certainly  the  time  here 
propofed,  having  been  long  eftablifhed  by  general  cuflom,  ought 
not  in  the  leafl  to  be  retrenched  ;  unlefs  there  could  he  a  way 
found  out  of  trying  when  bodies  have  ceafed  to  emit  the  noxious 
fumes.  Poffibly  this  might  be  difcovered  by  putting  tender  ani¬ 
mals  near  to  them,  particularly  little  birds  :  becaufe  it  has  been 
obferved  in  times  of  the  Plague,  that  the  country  has  been  for- 
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faken  by  the  birds ;  and  thofe  kept  in  houfes  have  many  of  them 
died  d.  Now  if  it  fhould  be  found,  that  birds  let  loofe  among 
goods  at  the  beginning  of  their  quarantaine,  are  obnoxious  to 
the  contagion  in  them,  it  may  be  known,  in  good  meafure, 
when  fuch  goods  are  become  clean,  by  repeating  the  trial  till 
birds  let  fly  among  them  receive  no  hurt.  But  the  ufe  of  this 
expedient  can  be  known  only  by  experience.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  own  I  am  fond  of  the  thought,  in  companion  to  poor  labourers, 
who  muft  expofe  their  lives  to  danger,  in  the  attendance  upon 
this  work  :  and  though  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  Plagues 
among  animals,  which  do  not  indifferently  affeCt  all  kinds  of 
them,  fome  being  confined  to  a  particular  fpecies,  (like  the  dif- 
eafe  of  the  black  cattle  here,  a  few  years  fince,  which  neither 
proved  infectious  to  other  brutes,  nor  to  men ;)  yet  it  has  always 
been  obferved  that  the  true  Plague  among  men  has  been  de¬ 
ft  ruCtive  to  all  creatures  of  what  kind  foever. 

A  very  remarkable  ftory,  lately  communicated  to  me  by  a 
perlon  of  undoubted  credit,  is  too  much  to  the  purpofe  to  be 
here  omitted.  The  faCt  is  this.  In  the  year  1726,  an  Englifh 
fliip  took  in  goods  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  the  time  of  the  Plague’s 
raging  there,  and  carried  them  to  Alexandria.  Upon  opening 
one  of  the  bales  of  wool  in  a  field,  two  Turks  employed  in  the 
work  were  immediately  killed  :  and  fome  birds,  which  happened 
to  fly  over  the  place,  dropped  down  dead. 

However,  the  ufe  of  quarantaines  is  not  wholly  fruftrated  by 
our  ignorance  of  the  exadt  time  required  for  this  purification  :  • 
fince  the  quarantaine  does  at  leaf!  ferve  as  a  trial  whether  goods 
are  infe&ed  or  not  ;  it  being  hardly  poffible  that  every  one  of 
thofe,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  upon  them,  can  efcape  hurt,  if 
they  are  fo.  And  whenever  that  happens,  the  goods  muft  be 
deftroyed. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  goods  fhould  be  opened,  when 
they  are  put  into  the  lazaretto,  otherwife  their  being  there  will 

avail 
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avail  nothing.  This  is  the  confiant  practice  in  the  ports  of  Italy. 
That  it  is  fo  at  Leghorn,  appears  by  the  account  lately  publiihed 
of  the  manner  in  which  quarantaines  are  there  performed  :  and 
I  find,  that  the  fame  rule  is  obferved  at  Venice,  from  an  authen- 
tick  paper  I  have  before  me,  containing  the  methods  made  ufe 
of  in  that  city,  where  quarantaines  have  been  enjoined  ever 
fince  the  year  1484 ;  at  which  time,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they 
were  firfl  infiiituted  in  Europe.  In  that  place  all  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  of  camel’s  or  of  beaver’s  hair,  and  the  like,  are  ript  open 
from  end  to  end,  and  holes  made  in  them  by  the  porters  every 
day,  into  which  they  thrufi:  their  naked  arms,  in  order  that  the 
air  may  have  free  accefs  to  every  part  of  the  goods.  That  fome 
fuch  cautions  as  thefe  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  misfortune,  which  happened  in  the  ifland  of  Bermudas 
about  the  year  1695  ;  where,  as  the  account  was  given  me  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  a  fack  of  cotton  put  on  fhore  by  Health, 
lay  above  a  month  without  any  prejudice  to  the  people  of  the 
houfe,  where  it  was  hid  :  but  when  it  came  to  be  difiributed 
among  the  inhabitants,  it  carried  fuch  a  contagion  along  with  it, 
that  the  living  fcarce  fufficed  to  bury  the  dead.  This  relation 
Dr.  Halley  received  from  captain  Tucker  of  Bermudas,  brother 
to  Mr.  Tucker  late  under-fecretary  in  our  fecretary’s  office. 

Indeed,  as  it  has  been  frequently  experienced,  that  of  all  the 
goods,  which  harbour  infection,  cotton  in  particular  is  the  moft 
dangerous,  and  Turky  is  almoft  a  perpetual  feminary  of  the 
Plague  j  I  cannot  but  think  it  highly  reafonable,  that  whatever 
cotton  is  imported  from  that  part  of  the  world,  ffiould  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  quarantaine  :  becaufe  it  may  have  imbibed  in¬ 
fection  at  the  time  of  its  packing  up,  notwithftanding  no  mif- 
chief  has  been  felt  from  it  by  the  ffiip’s  company.  And  the 
length  of  time  from  its  being  packed  up  to  its  arrival  here,  is 
no  certain  fecurity  that  it  is  cleared  from  the  infection.  At 
lead;,  it  is  found,  that  the  time  employed  by  fiiips  in  paffing 
between  Turky  and  Marfeilles,  is  not  long  enough  for  goods  to 
6  lofe 
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loie  their  infection  :  as  appears  not  only  from  the  late  inftance, 
but  alio  from  an  obfervation  made  in  a  certain  memorial,  drawn 
up  by  the  deputy  of  trade  at  Marfeilles  c.  Marfeilles  is  the  only 
port  in  France  allowed  to  receive  Goods  from  the  Levant,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  lingular  convenience  for  quarantaines,  by  reafon  of 
feveral  fmall  iflands  fituate  about  it.  The  ports  of  France  in  the 
weffern  ocean  having  had  a  delire  to  be  allowed  the  fame  liber¬ 
ty,  their  deputies  prefented,  in  the  year  1701,  a  memorial  to  the 
royal  council  of  trade,  containing  feveral  reafons  for  their  pre- 
tenlions.  To  this  the  deputy  at  Marfeilles  makes  reply  in  the 
memorial  I  am  foeaking  of,  in  which  this  advantage  of  Mar¬ 
feilles  for  quarantaines  above  the  other  ports,  is  much  infilled 
upon  :  and,  to  evince  the  importance  thereof,  it  is  declared  in 
exprels  words,  that  many  times  perfons  have  been  found  in  that 
place  to  die  of  the  Plague  in  their  attendance  upon  goods  under 
quarantaine.  Now  if  it  be  certain,  that  goods  have  retained  in- 
fe&ion  during  their  palfage  from  Turky  to  Marfeilles ;  it  is  too 
hardy  a  prefumption  to  be  admitted  in  an  affair  fo  important  as 
this,  that  they  muff  neceffarily  lofe  all  contagion  in  the  time  of 
their  coming  to  us,  becaule  the  voyage  is  fomething  longer.  But 
beiides  this,  there  are  fome  few  instances  of  goods,  that  have  re¬ 
tained  their  infedtion  many  years.  In  particular,  Alex.  Bene- 
didhis  gives  a  very  diffindt  relation  of  a  feather-bed,  that  was 
laid  by  feven  years  on  fufpicion  of  its  being  infedted,  which  pro¬ 
duced  mifchievous  effedts  at  the  end  of  that  great  length  of 
time  f.  And  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  relates,  that  fome  clothes 
fouled  with  blood  and  matter  from  Plague  fores  being  lodged 
between  matting  and  the  wall  of  a  houfe  in  Paris,  gave  the 
Plague  feveral  years  after  to  a  workman,  who  took  them  out, 
which  prefently  fpread  through  the  city 

What 

e  Memorials  prefented  by  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  trade,  in  France,  to  the 
royal  council,  pag.  44  and  45.  f  Alex.  Benedid.  De  Pefte,  cap.  3.  t  [1 
a  paper  of  advice  againft  the  Plague,  laid  before  the  king  and  council  by  SirTheod. 
Mayerne,  in  the  year  1631.  MS. 
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What  makes  cotton  fo  eminently  dangerous,  is  its  great  apti¬ 
tude  to  imbibe  and  retain  any  fort  of  effluvia  near  it ;  of  which  I 
have  formerly  made  a  particular  experiment,  by  cauling  fome 
cotton  to  be  placed  for  one  day  near  a  piece  of  putrefying  flefli 
from  an  amputated  limb,  in  a  bell-glafs,  but  without  touching 
it :  for  the  cotton  imbibed  fo  drong  a  taint,  that  being  put  up 
in  a  clofe  box,  it  retained  its  offenflve  fcent  above  ten  months, 
and  would,  I  believe,  have  kept  for  years.  If,  inffead  of  the 
fumes  of  putrefied  flefh  from  a  found  body,  this  cotton  had  been 
thus  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  corrupted  matter  from  one 
fick  of  the  Plague  ;  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  com¬ 
municated  infection.  And  the  experiment  would  have  fucceeded 
alike  in  both  cafes,  if  inffead  of  cotton,  fllk,  wool,  or  hair,  had 
been  inclofed  in  the  veflel :  animal  fubffances  being  the  moff  apt 
to  attract  the  volatile  particles,  which  come  from  bodies  of  the 
fame  nature  with  themfelves. 

As  all  reafonable  proviflons  fhould  be  made  both  for  the  found 
and  fick,  who  perform  quarantaine ;  fo  the  drift  keeping  of  it 
ought  to  be  inforced  by  the  fevered  penalties.  And  if  a  fhip 
comes  from  any  place,  where  the  Plague  raged,  at  the  time  of 
the  fhip’s  departure  from  it,  with  more  than  ufual  violence ;  it 
will  be  the  fecured  method  to  fink  all  the  goods,  and  even  the 
fhip  fometimes  :  efpecially  if  any  on  board  have  died  of  the 
difeafe. 

Nor  ought  this  further  caution  to  be  omitted,  that  when  the 
contagion  has  ceafed  in  any  place  by  the  approach  of  winter,  it 
will  not  be  fafe  to  open  a  free  trade  with  it  too  foon  :  becaufe  there 
are  indances  of  the  didemper’s  being  dopt  by  the  winter  cold,  and 
yet  the  feeds  of  it  not  dedroyed,  but  only  kept  unadtive,  till  the 
warmth  of  the  following  fpring  has  given  them  new  life  and 
force.  Thus  in  the  great  Plague  at  Genoa  about  four-fcore 
years  ago,  which  continued  part  of  two  years ;  the  fird  dimmer 
about  ten  thoufand  died ;  the  winter  following  hardly  any  ;  b 
the  fummer  after  no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand.  Likewife  the  had 
1  Plague 
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Plague  at  London  appeared  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1664,  and 
was  ftopt  during  the  winter  by  a  hard  frofl  of  near  three  months 
continuance ;  fo  that  there  remained  no  farther  appearance  of  it 
till  the  enfuing  fpring  h.  Now  if  goods  brought  from  fuch  a 
place  fhould  retain  any  of  the  latent  contagion,  there  will  be 
danger  of  their  producing  the  fame  mifchief  in  the  place  to 
which  they  are  brought,  as  they  would  have  caufed  in  that  from 
whence  they  came. 

But  above  all,  it  is  neceffary,  that  the  clandeftine  importing 
of  goods  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoff  rigour;  from  which 
wicked  practice  I  fhould  always  apprehend  more  danger  of 
bringing  the  difeafe  than  by  any  other  way  whatfoever. 

Thefe  are,  I  think,  the  moft  material  points,  to  which  regard 
is  to  be  had  in  defending  ourfelves  againft  contagion  from  other 
countries.  The  particular  manner  of  putting  thefe  directions  in 
execution,  as  the  vifiting  of  fhips,  regulation  of  lazaretto’s,  &c. 
I  leave  to  proper  officers,  who  ought  fometimes  to  be  affiifled 
herein  by  able  phyficians. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Plague,  if  it  fhould 

enter  our  country. 

r  i  '  h  e  next  confideration  is,  what  to  do  in  cafe,  through  a 
JL  mifcarriage  in  the  publick  care,  by  the  negledt  of  officers, 
or  otherwife,  fuch  a  calamity  fhould  be  buffered  to  befal  us. 

There  is  no  evil  in  the  world,  in  which  the  great  rule  of  re¬ 
filling  the  beginning,  more  properly  takes  place,  than  in  the 
prefent  cafe ;  and  yet  it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that  the 
common  heps  formerly  taken  have  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
hinder  the  putting  this  maxim  in  practice. 


h  Hodges,  De  Pcfte. 
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As  the  Plague  always  breaks  out  in  fome  particular  place,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  directions  of  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  be 
iuch,  as  to  make  it  as  much  for  the  intereft  of  infecfted  families 
to  difcover  their  misfortune,  as  it  is,  when  a  houfe  is  on  fire,  to 
call  in  the  a/Tiftance  of  the  neighbourhood  :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  methods  taken  by  the  piiblick,  on  fuch  occafions, 
have  always  had  the  appearance  of  a  fevere  difcipline,  and  even 
punilhment,  rather  than  of  a  companion  ate  care  ;  which  mult 
naturally  make  the  infedted  conceal  the  difeafe  as  long  as  was 
pofiible. 

The  main  import  of  tjie  orders  iifued  out  at  thefe  times  was.1; 
As  foon  as  it  was  found,  that  any  houfe  was  infedted,  to  keep  it 
Shut  up,  with  a  large  red  crofs,  and  thefe  words.  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  painted  on  the  door ;  watchmen  attending  day 
and  night  to  prevent  any  one’s  going  in  or  out,  except  fuch  phy¬ 
sicians,  furgeons,  apothecaries,  nurfes,  fearchers,  &c.  as  were 
allowed  by  authority :  and  this  to  continue  at  leaf!  a  month  after 
all  the  family  was  dead  or  recovered. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  a  more  difmal  fcene  of  mifery  than 
this  :  families  locked  up  from  all  their  acquaintance,  though 
feized  with  a  diftemper  which  the  molt  of  any  in  the  world 
requires  comfort  and  affiftance ;  abandoned  it  may  be  to  the 
treatment  of  an  inhumane  nurfe  (for  fuch  are  often  found  at 
thefe  times  about  the  fick ;)  and  Grangers  to  every  thing  but  the 
melancholy  fight  of  the  progrefs  death  makes  among  them- 
felves  :  with  fmall  hopes  of  life  left  to  the  furvivors,  and  thofe 
mixed  with  anxiety  and  doubt,  whether  it  be  not  better  to  die, 
than  to  prolong  a  miferable  being,  after  the  lofs  of  their  belt 
friends  and  neareil:  relations. 

If  fear,  deipair,  and  all  dejection  of  jpirits,  diipole  the  body  to 
receive  contagion,  and  give  it  a  great  power,  where  it  is  received, 

N  n  •  as 

'  Vid.  Directions  for  the  cure  of  the  Plague,  by  the  college  of  phyficians;  and 
orders  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  publifhed  1665. 
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as  all  phyficians  agree  they  do ;  I  do  not  fee  how  a  difeafe  can  be 

more  in  forced  than  by  fuch  a  treatment. 

Nothing  can  juftify  fuch  cruelty,  but  the  plea,  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  prevents  the  fpreading 
of  infection.  But  this  upon  due  confideration  will  be  found 
quite  otherwil'e :  for  while  contagion  is  kept  nurfed  up  in  a 
houfe,  and  continually  encreafed  by  the  daily  conquefts  it  makes, 
it  is  impoffible  but  the  air  fhould  become  tainted  in  fo  eminent 
a  degree,  as  to  lpread  the  infection  into  the  neighbourhood  upon 
the  firfl:  outlet.  The  Abutting  up  houfes  in  this  manner  is  only 
keeping  fo  many  feminaries  of  contagion,  foon  or  later  to  be  dif- 
perfed  abroad  :  for  the  waiting  a  month,  or  longer,  from  the 
death  of  the  laft  patient,  will  avail  no  more  than  keeping  a  bale 
of  infedted  goods  unpacked ;  the  poilon  will  fly  out,  whenever 
the  Pandora’s  box  is  opened. 

As  thefe  meafures  were  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  of  contagion,  fo  they  did,  I  firmly  believe,  contribute 
very  much  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  Plague,  every  time 
they  have  been  pradtifed  in  this  city  :  and  no  doubt,  they  have 
had  as  ill  eflFedfs  in  other  countries. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  grievous  complaints  were  often 
made  againft  this  unreafonable  ufage ;  and  that  the  citizens  were 
all  along  under  the  greateil  apprehenfions  of  being  thus  fhut 
up.  This  occalioned  their  concealing  the  difeafe  as  long  as  they 
could,  which  contributed  very  much  to  the  enforcing  and  fpread¬ 
ing  of  it :  and  when  they  were  confined,  it  often  happened  that 
they  broke  out  of  their  imprifonment,  either  by  getting  out  at 
windows,  6cc.  or  by  bribing  the  watchmen  at  their  doors ;  and 
fometimes  even  by  murdering  them.  Hence  in  the  nights,  people 
were  often  met  running  about  the  ftreets,  with  hideous  fhrieks  of 
horror  and  defpair,  quite  diftradted,  either  from  the  violence  of 
the  fever,  or  from  the  terrors  of  mind,  into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  the  daily  deaths  they  faw  of  their  neareft  relations. 
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thde  miferable  circumftances,  many  ran  away,  and  when 
they  had  efcaped,  either  went  to  their  friends  in  the  country,  or 
built  hutts  or  tents  for  themfelves  in  the  open  fields,  or  got  on 
board  fhips  lying  in  the  river.  A  few  alfo  were  faved  by  keep- 
ing  their  houfes  clofe  from  all  communication  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours  k. 

And  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  whenever  popular  clamours 
prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  procure  fome  releafe  for  the  fick,  this  was 
remarkably  followed  with  an  abatement  of  the  difeafe.  The 
Plague,  in  the  year  1636,  began  with  great  violence  j  but  leave 
being  given  by  the  king’s  authority  for  people  to  quit  their 
houfes,  it  was  obferved,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  well  per- 
fons  removed  fell  fick,  nor  one  in  ten  of  the  fick  died  *.  Which 
fingle  inftance  alone,  had  there  been  no  other,  fhould  have  been 
of  weight  ever  after  to  have  determined  the  magiftracy  againfl 
too  ftridl  confinements.  But  befides  this,  a  preceding  Plague, 
viz.  in  the  year  1623*  affords  us  another  inffance  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  decreafe  upon  the  difcontinuing  to  fhut  up  houfes.  It 
was  indeed  fo  late  in  the  year,  before  this  was  done,  that  the 
near  approach  of  winter  was  doubtlefs  one  reafon  for  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  difeafe,  which  followed  :  yet  this  was  fbvery  great, 
that  it  is  at  leaff  paff  difpute,  that  the  liberty  then  permitted  was 
no  impediment  to  it.  For  this  opening  of  the  houfes  was  allow¬ 
ed  of  in  the  beginning  ot  September  :  and  whereas  the  laff  week 
in  Augulf,  theie  died  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  eighteen,  the  very  next  week  the  burials  were  diminifhed  to 
three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  forty-four ;  and  in  no  longer 

time  than  to  the  fourth  week  after,  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  m. 

Since  therefore  the  management  in  former  times  neither  an- 
iwers  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  the  beginning  of  the  infection, 

N  n  2  nor 

k  Vid.  a  Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1665,  by  a  citizen.  London,  172-2. 
!  Difcourfe  upon  the  Air,  by  Tho.  Cock.  m  Vid.  The  fretting  up  houfes 

fobedy  debated,  Anno  1665. 
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nor  of  putting  a  itop  to  it  when  difcovered,  other  meafures  are 

certainly  to  be  taken  ;  which,  I  think,  fhould.be  of  this  nature. 

There  ought,  in  the  fil'd  place,  a  council  of  health  to  be  eda- 
blifhed,  confining  of  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  ffate,  both 
ecclefiaffical  and  civil,  fome  of  the  chief  magiflrates  of  the  city, 
two  or  three  phyficians,  &c.  And  this  council  fhould  be  in¬ 
truded  with  fuch  powers,  as  might  enable  them  to  fee  all  their 
QrcJ^rs  executed  with  impartial  jiiftice,  and  that  no  unneceflary 
hardfhips,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  be  put  upon  any  by 

the  officers  they  employ.  ,  •' 

Inlfead  of  ignorant  old  women,  who  are  generally  appointed 
fearchers  in  parifhes  to  inquire  what  difeafes  people  die  of,  that 
office  lhould  be  committed  to  underdanding  and  diligent  men  : 
whofe  bufinefs  it  ffiould  be,  as  foon  as  they  find  any  have  died 
after  an  uncommon  manner,  particularly  with  livid  fpots,  bubo’s, 
or  carbuncles,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  council  of  health  ; 
who  ffiould  immediately  fend  fkilful  phyficians  to  examine  the 
fufpefted  bodies,  and  to  vifit  the  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
efpecially  of  the  poorer  fort,  among  whom  this  evil  generally  be¬ 
gins.  And  if  upon  their  report  it  appears,  that  a  peffilential 
didemper  is  broken  out,  they  diould  without  delay  order  all  the 
families,  in  which  the  dcknefs  is,  to  be  removed;  the  fick  to  dif¬ 
ferent  places  from  the  found  :  but  the  houfes  for  both  ffiould  be 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  town ;  and  the  found  people  ffiould 
be  dript  of  all  their  clothes,  and  waffied  and  ffiaved,  before  they 
sro  into  their  new  lodgings.  Thefe  removals  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  night,  when  the  dreets  are  clear  of  people:  which  will 
prevent  all  danger  of  lpreading  the  infection.  And  befides,  all 
poffible  care  diould  be  taken  to  provide  fuch  means  of  convey¬ 
ance  for  the  fick,  that  they  may  receive  no  injury. 

As  this  management  is  necedary  with  refpe£t  to  the  poor  and 
meaner  fort  of  people  ;  fo  the  rich,  who  have  conveniences,  may, 
indead  of  being  carried  to  lazaretto’s,  be  obliged  to  go  to  their 

country-houfes :  provided  that  care  be  always  taken  to  keep  the 

found 
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found  feparated  from  the  infected.  And  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
inhabitants  who  are  yet  well,  fhould  be  permitted,  nay  encou¬ 
raged  to  leave  the  town,  which,  the  thinner  it  is,  will  be  the 
more  healthy. 

No  manner  of  compaffion  and  care  fhould  be  wanting  to  the 
difeafed ;  to  whom,  when  lodged  in  clean  and  airy  habitations, 
there  would,  with  due  cautions,  be  no  great  danger  in  giving 
attendance.  All  expences  fhould  be  paid  by  the  publick,  and 
no  charges  ought  to  be  thought  great,  which  are  counterbalanced 
with  the  faving  a  nation  from  the  greateft  of  calamities.  Nor 
does  it  feem  to  me  at  all  unreafonable,  that  a  reward  fhould  be 
given  to  the  perfon,  that  makes  the  firft  difcovery  of  infection 
in  any  place  :  fince  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  making  known  the 
evil  to  thole,  who  are  provided  with  proper  methods  againft  it, 
is  the  firft  and  main  ftep  towards  the  overcoming  it. 

Although  the  methods  taken  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  have  generally  been  different  from  what  we  have  here 
recommended ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  fome  inftances  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  fuccefs  attending  thefe  meafures,  whenever  they  have 
happened  to  be  put  in  practice. 

The  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Ferrara  in  Italy  in  the  year 
1630,  when  all  the  country  round  about  them  was  infedted  with 
the  Plague,  obferving  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  conduct  of  their 
neighbours,  who,  for  fear  of  lofing  their  commerce,  did  all  they 
could  to  conceal  the  difeafe,  by  keeping  the  fick  in  their  houfes, 
refolved,  whenever  occafion  fhould  require,  to  take  a  different 
method.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  they  received  information, 
that  one  had  died  in  their  city  of  the  peftilence,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  the  whole  family  he  belonged  to  into  a  lazaretto, 
where  all,  being  feven  in  number,  like  wife  died.  Put  though 
the  difeafe  was  thus  malignant,  it  went  no  farther,  being  fup- 
preffed  at  once  by  this  method.  Within  the  fpace  of  a  year 
the  fame  cafe  returned  feven  or  eight  times,  and  this  manage¬ 
ment  as  often  put  a  flop  to  it.  The  example  of  this  city  was 

afterward; 
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afterwards  followed  more  than  once  by  fome  other  towns  in  the 
fame  territory  with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  it  was  thought  expe¬ 
dient,  for  the  common  good,  to  publifli  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
people  of  Ferrara,  this  declaration  :  That  the  only  remedy  againft 
the  Plague  is  to  make  the  moil  early  difcovery  of  it,  that  is  pof- 
iible,  and  thus  to  extinguifh  it  in  the  very  beginning  n. 

No  lels  remarkable  than  this  occurrence  at  Ferrara,  is  what 
happened  at  Rome  in  the  Plague,  I  have  taken  notice  of  before, 
in  the  year  1657.  When  the  difeafe  had  fpread  itfelf  among  both 
rich  and  poor,  and  raged  in  the  moil  violent  manner ;  the  pope 
appointed  cardinal  Gailaldi,  to  be  commiifary-general  of  health, 
giving  him  for  a  time  the  power  of  the  whole  facred  college, 
with  full  commifiion  to  do  whatever  he  ihould  judge  neceifary. 
Hereupon  he  gave  dridt  orders,  that  no  lick  or  fufpedled  perfons 
ihould  day  in  their  own  houfes.  The  lick  he  removed,  upon  the 
fird  notice,  to  a  lazaretto  in  the  iiland  of  the  Tyber ;  and  all  who 
were  in  the  fame  houfes  with  them  to  other  hofpitals  juil  with¬ 
out  the  city,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the  iiland,  if  they  ihould  fall 
lick.  At  the  fame  time  he  took  diligent  care  to  fend  away  their 
goods  to  an  airy  place  to  be  cleanfed.  He  executed  thefe  regu¬ 
lations  with  fo  much  dridtnels,  that  no  perfons  of  the  highed 
quality  were  exempted  from  this  treatment  •,  which  occaiioned 
at  did  great  complaints  againd  the  cardinal  for  his  feverity ;  but 
loon  after  he  had  general  thanks  :  for  in  two  months  time,  by 
this  means,  he  entirely  cleared  the  city  of  the  pedilence,  which 
had  continued  in  it  almod  two  years.  And  it  was  particularly 
oblerved,  that  whereas  before,  when  once  the  difeafe  had  got 
into  a  houfe,  it  feldom  ended  without  feizing  the  whole  family ; 
in  this  management  lcarce  five  out  of  an  hundred  of  the  found 
perfons  removed  were  infedted  \ 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  the  Plague  was  dopped  atMarfeilles 
a  full  fortnight  by  the  fame  meafures,  and  probably  might  hare 

been 

n  Muratori  governo  della  Pefte,  lib.  i.  c.  5.  0  Cardin.  Gailaldi,  De 

svertenda  Pefte,  c.  10. 
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been  wholly  extinguifhed,  had  not  new  force  been  given  it  by 
the  unfeafonable  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  upon  this  inter- 
million  :  which,  we  are  informed,  was  fo  great,  that  they  would 
not  believe  the  peftilence  had  been  at  all  among  them,  and  pub- 
lickly  upbraided  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  for  frighting  them 
cauflefiy  p.  At  this  time,  no  doubt,  they  muft  have  neglected 
the  cautions  necefifary  for  their  fecurity  fo  much,  as  to  leave  us 
no  room  to  be  furprized,  that  the  difeafe  fhould  after  this  break 
out  again  with  too  great  violence  to  be  a  fecond  time  overcome. 

But,  befides  thefe  examples  in  foreign  countries,  we  have  one 
inftance  of  the  fame  nature  nearer  home.  When  the  Plague  was 
laft  here  in  England,  upon  its  firft  entrance  into  Poole  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  the  magiflrates  immediately  fupprefied  it,  by  removing  the 
fick  into  pefl-houfes,  without  the  town,  as  is  wrell  remembered 
there  to  this  time.  A  very  remarkable  occurrence  has  greatly 
contributed  towards  preferving  all  the  circumftances  of  this 
tranfaCtion  in  memory.  They  found  fome  difficulty  in  procuring 
any  one  to  attend  upon  the  fick  after  their  removal :  which  obliged 
the  town  to  engage  a  young  woman,  then  under  fentence  of 
death,  in  that  fervice,  on  a  promife  to  ufe  their  intereft  for  ob¬ 
taining  her  pardon.  The  young  woman  efcaped  the  difeafe,  but 
neglecting  to  folicite  the  corporation  for  the  accomplilhment  of 
their  engagement  with  her,  three  or  four  months  after  the  was 
barbaroufly  hanged  by  the  mayor  upon  a  quarrel  between  them. 

I  would  have  it  here  obferved,  that  as  the  advice  I  have  been 
giving  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  belt  method  for 
flopping  infection,  is  to  feparate  the  healthy  from  the  difeafed  ;  fo 
in  fmall  towns  and  villages,  where  it  is  practicable,  if  the  found 
remove  themfelves  into  barracks,  or  the  like  airy  habitations,  it. 
may  probably  be  even  more  ufeful,  than  to  remove  the  fick. 
This  method  has  been  found  beneficial  in  France  after  all  others 
have  failed.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this  proves  the  method  of  re¬ 
moving 


p  Journal  de  ce  qui  s’eft  pafle  a  Marfeilles,  &C.'  p.  9,  10,  1.1. 
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moving  the  Tick,  where  this  other  cannot  be  praCtifed,.  to  be*  the 
moil  proper  of  any. 

When  the  fick  families  are  gone,  all  the  goods  of  the  houfes, 
in  which  they  were,  fhould  be  buried  deep  under  ground.  This 
I  prefer  to  burning  them :  becaufe,  efpecially  in  a  clofe  place, 
fome  infectious  particles  may  poffibly  be  difperfed  by  the  fmoke 
through  the  neighbourhood ;  according  to  what  Mercurialis  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  Plague  in  Venice  v/as  augmented  by  burning  a 
large  quantity  of  infected  goods  in  the  city  q.  A  learned  phyfi- 
cian  of  my  acquaintance  lately  communicated  to  me  the  relation 
of  a  cafe,  (given  to  him  by  an  apothecary,  who  was  at  the  place 
when  the  thing  happened)  very  proper  to  be  here  mentioned-. 
The  ftory  is  this.  At  Shipfton,  a  little  town  upon  the  river 
Stour  in  Wprcefterfhire,  a  poor  vagabond  was  feen  walking  in 
the  llreets  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  him.  The  people  fright¬ 
ened  took  care  to  have  him  carried  to  a  little  houfe,  feated  upon 
a  hill,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town,  providing  him  with  ne- 
eeiiaries.  In  a  few  days  the  man  died.  They  ordered  him  to 
be  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  and  the  houfe  with  his  clothes  to 
be  burnt.  The  wind  being  pretty  high,  blew  the  fmoke  upon 
the  houfes  on  one  fide  of  the  town  :  in  that  part,  a  few  days 
after,  eight  perfons  were  feized  with  the  fmall-pox.  So  dan¬ 
gerous  is  heat  in  all  kinds  of  peflilential  diftempers,  and  fo  dif- 
fuiive  of  contagion.  And  moreover  the  houfes  themfelves  may 
likewife  be  demolifhed  or  pulled  down,  if  that  can  conveniently 
be  done  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  remote  enough  from  others  :  other- 
wife  it  may  fuffice  to  have  them  thoroughly  cleanl'ed,  and  then 
plaftered  up.  And  after  this,  all  poffible  care  ought  ftill  to  be 
taken  to  remove  whatever  caufes  are  found  to  breed  and  pro¬ 
mote  contagion.  In  order  to  this,  the  overfeers  of  the  poor 
(who  might  be  a  flirted  herein  by  other  officers)  fhould  vifit  the 
dwellings  of  all  the  meaner  fort  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  where 
they  find  them  hided  up  too  clofe  and  nafty,  fhould  leffien  their 

number 
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number  by  fending  fome  into  better  lodgings,  and  diould  take 
care,  by  all  manner  of  provifion  and  encouragement,  to  make 
them  more  cleanly  and  fweet. 

No  good  work  carries  its  own  reward  with  it  fo  much  as  this 
kind  of  charity  :  and  therefore,  be  the  expence  what  it  will,  it 
mud  never  be  thought  unreafonable.  For  nothing  approaches  fo 
near  to  the  firft  original  of  the  Plague,  as  air  pent  up,  loaded  with 
damps,  and  corrupted  with  the  filthinefs,  that  proceeds  from  ani¬ 
mal  bodies. 

Our  common  prifons  afford  us  an  inffanee  of  fomething  like 
this,  where  very  few  efcape  what  they  call  the  jail  fever,  which 
is  always  attended  with  a  degree  of  malignity  in  proportion  to 
the  clofenefs  and  ffench  of  the  place  :  and  it  would  certainly 
very  well  become  the  wifdom  of  the  government,  as  well  with 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  town,  as  in  compaffion  to  the  pri- 
foners,  to  take  care,  that  all  houfes  of  confinement  fhould  be 
kept  as  airy  and  clean,  as  is  confident  with  the  ufe,  to  which 
they  are  defigned. 

The  black  adize  at  Oxford,  held  in  the  cadle  there  in  the 
year  1577,  will  never  be  forgot1  ;  at  which  the  judges,  gentry, 
and  almod  all  that  were  prefent,  to  the  number  of  three  hun¬ 
dred,  were  killed  by  a  poifonous  deam,  thought  by  fome  to  have 
broken  forth  from  the  earth  3  but  by  a  noble  and  great  philofo- 
pher  5  more  judly  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  prifoners 
out  of  the  jail  into  court ;  it  being  obferved,  that  they  alone  were 
not  injured  by  it. 

At  the  lame  time  that  this  care  is  taken  of  houfes,  the  proper 
officers  fhould  be  dridtly  charged  to  fee  that  the  dreets  be  wafhed 
and  kept  clean  from  filth,  carrion,  and  all  manner  of  nufances ; 
which  fhould  be  carried  away  in  the  night  time :  nor  fhould  the 
laydalls  be  buffered  to  be  too  near  the  city.  Beggars  and  idle 
*  perfons  diould  be  taken  up,  and  fuch  miferable  obje<fts,  as  are 

O  o  neither 
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neither  fit  for  the  common  hofpitals,  nor  work-houfes,  fhould 
be  provided  for  in  an  hofpital  of  incurables. 

Orders  indeed  of  this  kind  are  necefifary  to  be  obferved  at  all 
times,  efpecially  in  populous  cities  ;  and  therefore  I  am  forry  to 
take  notice,  that  in  thefe  of  London  and  Weflminfler  there  is 
no  good  police  eflablifhed  in  thefe  refpedls  :  for  want  of  which 
the  citizens  and  gentry  are  every  day  annoyed  more  ways  than 
one. 

If  thefe  early  precautions,  we  have  mentioned,  prove  fuccefs- 
ful,  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  methods  for  corredting  the  air, 
purifying  houfes,  or  of  rules  for  preferving  particular  perfons 
from  infection  :  to  all  which,  if  the  Plague  get  head,  fo  that 
the  fick  are  too  many  to  be  removed  (as  they  will  be  when  the 
difeafe  has  raged  for  a  confiderable  time)  regard  muft  be  had. 

As  to  the  firfl  :  fire  has  been  almofi  univerfally  recommended 
for  this  purpofe,  both  by  the  antients  and  moderns ;  who  have 
advifed  to  make  frequent  and  numerous  fires  in  the  towns  in- 
fedted.  This  precept,  I  think,  is  almofi  entirely  founded  upon 
a  tradition,  that  Hippocrates  put  a  flop  to  a  Plague  in  Greece  by 
this  means.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  any  thing  like  it  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  The 
befl  authority  we  have  for  it,  is  the  teflimony  of  Galen,  though 
it  is  alfo  mentioned  by  other  authors.  Galen,  recommending 
Theriaca  againfl  the  peflilence,  has  thought  fit,  it  leems,  to  com¬ 
pare  it  to  fire  ;  and,  upon  this  conceit,  relates,  that  Hippocrates 
cured  a  Plague,  which  came  from  ^Ethiopia  into  Greece,  by  pu¬ 
rifying  the  air  with  fires  $  into  which  were  thrown  fweet-fcented 
herbs  and  flowers,  together  with  ointments  of  the  finefl  flavour. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  epiflles  afcribed  to  Hippocrates, 
which,  though  not  genuine,  yet  are  older  than  Galen,  there  is  a 
decree  faid  to  be  made  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  this  father 
of  phyficians,  which,  making  mention  of  the  fervice  he  had  done 
his  country  in  a  Plague,  fays  only,  that  he  fent  his  fcholars  into 

feveral  parts,  with  proper  infir udtions  to  cure  the  difeafe.  By 
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which  it  fhould  feem,  that  this  ftory  of  the  fires  was  hardly  or 
not  at  all  known  at  the  time  when  thefe  letters  were  compiled. 
And  Soranus  may  yet  more  confirm  us,  that  it  was  framed  long 
after  the  death  of  Hippocrates  :  for  Soranus  only  fays  in  general, 
that  Hippocrates  foretold  the  coming  of  the  peftilence,  and  took 
care  of  the  cities  of  Greece ;  without  any  mention  of  having  ufed 
this  particular  expedient.  Plutarch  indeed  fpeaks  of  a  pradtice 
like  this  as  commonly  approved  among  phyficians,  v/hich  he 
makes  ufe  of  to  illuftrate  a  certain  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians :  of 
whom  he  fays,  that  they  purify  the  air  by  the  fumes  of  refin  and 
myrrh,  as  phyficians  corredt  the  foulnefs,  and  attenuate  the 
thicknefs  thereof  in  times  of  peftilence,  by  burning  fweet- woods, 
juniper,  cyprefs  *. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  fum  of  what  can  be  learned  from  anti¬ 
quity  in  relation  to  this  point ;  from  whence  we  may  fee,  that 
writers  have  concluded  a  little  too  haftily  for  the  ufe  of  common 
fires  in  this  cafe,  upon  the  authority  and  example  of  Hippocrates, 
though  we  fhould  allow  the  fadt  as  related  by  Galen  :  when  it 
will  not  from  thence  appear  that  Hippocrates  himfelf  relied 
upon  them ;  fince  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  take  in  the  aftiftance 
of  aromatick  fumes.  But  as  this  fadt  is  not  grounded  upon  fuf- 
ficient  authority,  fo  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  long  upon  it.  The 
pafifage  I  have  brought  from  Plutarch  will  better  explain  what 
was  the  feiitiment  of  thofe  phyficians  who  approved  the  pradtice. 
It  feems  they  expedted  from  thence  to  difpel  the  thicknefs  and 
foulnefs  of  the  air.  And  no  doubt  but  fuch  evil  difpofitions  of 
the  air,  as  proceed  from  damps,  exhalations,  and  the  like,  may 
be  corredted  even  by  common  fires,  and  the  predifpofition  of  it 
from  thefe  caufes  to  receive  infedtion  fometimes  removed.  But 
I  think  this  method,  if  it  be  neceftary,  fhould  be  put  in  pradtice 
before  the  coming  of  the  peftilence.  For  when  the  diftemper 
is  adtually  begun,  and  rages,  fince  it  is  known  to  be  fpread  and  in- 

O  o  2  creafed 
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creafed  by  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  on  the  contrary  checked 
by  the  cold  in  winter ;  undoubtedly,  whatever  increafes  that 
heat,  will  fo  far  add  force  to  the  dileafe  :  as  Mercurialis  takes 
notice,  that  fmiths,  and  all  thofe  who  worked  at  the  fire  were 
moft  feverely  ufed  in  the  Plague  at  Venice  in  his  time  u.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  fervice  fires  may  do  by  correcting  any  other  ill  qualities 
of  the  air,  will  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  experience  only  can  determine  :  and  the  fatal  fuccefs  of 
the  trials  made  here  in  the  laft  Plague,  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
difcourage  any  farther  attempts  of  this  nature.  For  fires  being 
ordered  in  all  the  ftreets  for  three  days  together,  there  died  in 
one  night  following  no  lefs  than  four  thouland  (if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Dr.  Hodges  :)  whereas  in  any  fingle  week  before  or  after, 
never  twice  that  number  were  carried  off x.  And  we  find  that 
upon  making  the  fame  experiment  in  the  laft  Plague  at  Mar- 
feilles,  the  contagion  was  every  day  fpread  more  and  more  through 
the  city  with  increafed  rage  and  violence  y. 

What  has  been  faid  of  fires,  is  likewife  to  be  underftood  of 
firing  of  guns,  which  fome  have  too  rafhly  advifed.  The  proper 
correction  of  the  air  would  be  to  make  it  frefh  and  cool :  accord¬ 
ingly  the  Arabians  z,  who  were  belt  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  pefiilences,  advife  people  to  keep  themfelves  as  airy  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  chufe  dwellings  expofed  to  the  wind,  fituate  high, 
and  refreshed  with  running  waters. 

As  for  houfes,  the  firfl  care  ought  to  be  to  keep  them  clean  : 
for  as  naftinefs  is  a  great  fource  of  infection,  fo  cleanlinefs  is  the 
greateft  prefervative ;  which  fhews  us  the  true  reafon,  why  the 
poor  are  molt  obnoxious  to  contagious  difeafes.  It  is  remarked 
of  the  Perfians,  that  though  their  country  is  furrounded  every 
year  with  the  Plague,  they  feldom  or  never  fuffer  any  thing  by 

it 

u  De  Pefte,  c.  22.  *  Hodges,  De  Pefte,  p.  24.  r  Journal  de 

la  Pefte  de  Marfeilles,  p.  19,  &  Relation  Hiftorique  de  tout  ce  qui  s’eft  pafle  a 
Marfeilles  pendant  la  derniere  Pefte,  pag.  77.  2  Rhazes,  De  reMedica, 

lib.  iv.  c.  24,  &  Ayicenn.  Can.  Med.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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it  themfelves  :  and  it  is  likewife  known,  that  they  are  the  mofl 
cleanly  people  of  any  in  the  world,  and  that  many  among  them 
make  it  a  great  part  of  their  religion  to  remove  filthinefs  and  nu- 
fances  of  every  kind  from  all  places  about  their  cities  and 
dwellings  \ 

Befides  this,  the  Arabians  advife  the  keeping  houfes  cool, 
as  another  method  of  purification,  and  therefore,  to  anfwer  this 
end  more  fully,  they  directed  to  flrew  them  with  cooling  herbs, 
as  rofes,  violets,  water-lilies,  &c.  and  to  be  wafhed  with  water 
and  vinegar  :  than  all  which,  efpecially  the  laft,  nothing  more 
proper  can  be  propofed.  I  think  it  not  improper  likewife  to 
fume  houfes  with  vinegar,  either  alone  or  together  with  nitre, 
by  throwing  it  upon  a  hot  iron  or  tile ;  though  this  be  dire&ly 
contrary  to  what  modern  authors  moflly  advife,  which  is  to 
make  fumes  with  hot  things,  as  benzoin,  frankincenfe,  florax, 
&c.  from  which  I  fee  no  reafon  to  expedt  any  virtue  to  deflroy 
the  matter  of  infection,  or  to  keep  particular  places  from  a  dif- 
pofition  to  receive  it;  which  are  the  only  things  here  to  be  aimed 
at.  The  fmoke  of  fulphur,  perhaps,  as  it  abounds  with  an  acid 
Ipirit,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  very  penetrating,  and  to 
have  a  great  power  to  reprefs  fermentations,  may  promife  fome 
fervice  this  way. 

As  hot  fumes  appear  to  be  generally  ufelefs,  fo  the  fleams  of 
poifonous  minerals  ought  to  be  reckoned  dangerous  :  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  but  difiuade  the  ufe  of  all  fumigations  with  mercury 
or  arfenick.  Much  lefs  would  I  advife,  as  fome  have  done,  the 
wearing  arfenick  upon  the  pit  of  the  flomach  as  an  amulet  : 
fince  this  practice  has  been  often  attended  with  very  ill  confe- 
quences,  and  is  not  grounded  upon  any  good  authority,  but  pro¬ 
bably  derived  from  an  error  in  miflaking  the  Arabian  word  dar- 
fini,  which  fignifies  cinnamon,  for  the  Latin  de  arfenico,  as  I 
have  formerly  fhewn  b. 

The 

a  Gaudereau  Relation  des  Efpeces  de  la  Pefle  que  reconnoilfent  les  Qrientaux, 

*  Mech.  Account  of  Poifons,  Eflay  IIP  6 
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The  next  thing  after  the  purifying  of  houfes,  is  to  confider 
by  what  means  particular  perfons  may  bed  defend  themfelves 
againd  contagion :  for  the  certain  doing  of  which,  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  put  the  humours  of  the  body  into  fuch  a  Hate,  as 
not  to  be  alterable  by  the  matter  of  infection.  But  fince  this  is 
no  more  to  be  hoped  for,  than  a  fpecifick  prefervative  from  thC 
fmall-pox  ;  the  mod  that  can  be  done,  will  be  to  keep  the  body 
in  fuch  order,  that  it  may  fuffer  as  little  as  poflible.  The  firfl 
ftep  towards  which,  is  to  maintain  a  good  Hate  of  health,  in 
which  we  are  always  lead;  liable  to  fuffer  by  any  external  inju¬ 
ries  ;  and  not  to  weaken  the  body  by  evacuations.  The  next  is, 
to  guard  againfl  all  dejeCtion  of  fpirits,  and  immoderate  padions  : 
for  thefe  we  daily  obferve  do  expofe  perfons  to  the  more  com¬ 
mon  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox.  Thefe  ends  will  be  bed;  an- 
fwered  by  living  with  temperance  upon  a  good  generous  diet, 
and  by  avoiding  fadings,  watchings,  extreme  wearinefs,  &c. 
Another  defence  is,  to  ufe  whatever  means  are  proper  to  keep 
the  blood  from  inflaming.  This,  if  it  does  not  fecure  from  con¬ 
tracting  infection,  will  at  lead  make  the  effeCts  of  it  lefs  vio¬ 
lent.  The  mod  proper  means  for  this,  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  Arabian  phyficians,  is  the  repeated  ufe  of  acid  fruits,  as 
pomegranates,  fevil  oranges,  lemons,  tart  apples.  See.  But  above 
all,  of  wine  vinegar  in  fmall  quantities,  rendered  grateful  to  the 
domach  by  the  infulion  of  fome  fuch  ingredients  as  gentian  root, 
galangal,  zedoary,  juniper  berries,  &c.  Which  medicines  by  cor¬ 
recting  the  vinegar,  and  taking  off  fome  ill  effeCts  it  might  other- 
wife  have  upon  the  domach,  will  be  of  good  ufe :  but  thefe,  and 
all  other  hot  aromatick  drugs,  though  much  recommended  by 
authors,  if  ufed  alone,  are  mod  likely  to  do  hurt  by  over -heating 
the  blood. 

I  cannot  but  recommend  likewife  the  ufe  of  iffues.  The  pro- 
pered  place  for  them  I  take  to  be  the  infide  of  the  thigh  a  little 
above  the  knee.  Befides,  the  fmoking  tobacco,  much  applauded 

by 
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by  fome,  fince  it  may  be  put  in  pra&ice  without  any  great  in* 
convenience,  need  not,  I  think,  be  neglected. 

But  fince  none  of  thefe  methods  promife  any  certain  pro¬ 
tection  ;  as  leaving  the  place  infedled  is  the  furefl  prefervative,  fo 
the  next  to  it  is  to  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  near  approach 
to  the  Tick,  or  to  fuch  as  have  but  lately  recovered.  For  the 
greater  fecurity  herein,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  avoid  all  crouds  of 
people.  Nay,  it  fhould  be  the  care  of  the  magiflrate  to  prohibit 
all  unnecefiary  alfemblies ;  and  likewife  to  oblige  all,  who  get 
over  the  difeafe,  to  confine  themfelves  for  fome  time,  before 
they  appear  abroad. 

The  advice  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  fick,  is  alfo  to  be 
underflood  of  the  dead  bodies  ;  which  fhould  be  buried  at  as 
great  a  diflance  from  dwelling-houfes,  as  may  be ;  put  deep  in 
the  earth ;  and  covered  with  the  exaflefl  care ;  but  not  with 
quick-lime  thrown  in  with  them,  as  has  been  the  manner  abroad: 
for  I  cannot  but  think  that  this,  by  fermenting  with  the  putrefy¬ 
ing  humours  of  the  carcafes,  may  give  rife  to  noxious  exhalations 
from  the  ground.  They  fhould  likewife  be  carried  out  in  the. 
night,  while  they  are  yet  frefh  and  free  from  putrefaction :  be- 
caufe  a  carcafe  not  yet  beginning  to  corrupt,  if  kept  from  the 
heat  of  the  day,  hardly  emits  any  kind  of  fleam  or  vapour. 

As  for  thofe,  who  mufl  of  necefiity  attend  the  fick ;  fome 
farther  directions  fhould  be  added  for  their  ufe.  Thefe  may  be 
comprehended  in  two  fhort  precepts.  One  is,  not  to  fwallow 
their  fpittle  while  they  are  about  the  fick,  but  rather  to  fpit  it 
out :  the  other,  not  fo  much  as  to  draw  in  their  breath,  when 
they  are  very  near  them.  The  reafon  for  both  thefe  appears 
from  what  has  been  faid  above  concerning  the  manner,  in  which 
a  found  perfon  receives  the  infection.  But  in  cafe  it  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  conflantly  to  comply  with  thefe  cautions,  wafhing  the  mouth 
frequently  with  vinegar,  and  holding  to  the  noflrils  a  fponge  wet 
with  the  fame,  may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  their  place. 


This 
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This  is  the  fum  of  what  I  think  moft  likely  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe  in  any  place,  where  it  fhall  have  got  admit¬ 
tance.  If  fome  few  of  thefe  rules  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
city  of  London,  with  fmall  alteration  they  may  be  applied  to 
any  other  place.  It  now  remains  therefore  only  to  lay  down 
fome  directions  to  hinder  the  diftemper’s  fpreading  from  town  to 
town.  The  beft  method  for  which,  where  it  can  be  done,  (for 
this  is  not  practicable  in  very  great  cities)  is  to  caft  up  a  line 
about  the  town  infeCted,  at  a  convenient  diftance ;  and  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  guard,  to  hinder  people’s  palling  from  it  without  due  re¬ 
gulation,  to  other  towns  :  but  not  abfolutely  to  forbid  any  to 
withdraw  themfelves,  as  was  done  in  France,  according  to  the 
ufual  practice  abroad  ;  which  is  an  unnecefiary  feverity,  not  to 
call  it  a  cruelty.  I  think  it  will  be  enough,  if  all,  who  defire  to 
pafs  the  line,  be  permitted  to  do  it,  upon  condition  they  firft  per¬ 
form  quarantaine  for  about  twenty  days  in  tents,  or  other  more 
convenient  habitations.  But  the  greatelt  care  muft  be  taken, 
that  none  pafs  without  conforming  themfelves  to  this  order  : 
both  by  keeping  diligent  watch,  and  by  punifhing,  with  the  ut- 
mofl  feverity,  any  that  (hall  either  have  done  fo,  or  attempt  it. 
And  the  better  to  dilcover  fuch,  it  will  be  requifite  to  oblige  all, 
who  travel  in  any  part  of  the  country,  under  the  fame  penalties, 
to  carry  with  them  certificates  either  of  their  coming  from  places 
not  infeCted,  or  of  their  pafling  the  line  by  permiflion. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  more  effectual  method  to  keep  the  infection 
from  fpreading,  than  the  abfolute  refufing  a  pafifage  to  people 
upon  any  terms.  For  when  men  are  in  fuch  imminent  danger 
of  their  lives  where  they  are,  many,  no  doubt,  if  not  otherwife 
allowed  to  efcape,  will  ufe  endeavours  to  do  it  fecretly,  let  the 
hazard  be  ever  fo  great.  And  it  can  hardly  be,  but  fome  will 
fucceed  in  their  attempts ;  as  we  fee  it  has  often  happened  in 
France,  notwithllanding  all  their  care.  But  one  that  gets  off 
thus  clandeftinely,  will  be  more  likely  to  carry  the  diftemper 
with  him,  than  twenty,  nay,  a  hundred,  that  go  away  under 

the 
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the  preceding  reflations  :  efpecially  becaufe  the  infetion  of  the 
place,  he  flies  from,  will  by  this  management  be  rendered  much 
more  intenfe.  For  confining  people,  and  fhutting  them  up  to¬ 
gether  in  great  numbers,  will  make  the  diflemper  rage  with 
augmented  force,  even  to  the  increafing  it  beyond  what  can  be 
eafily  imagined  :  as  appears  from  the  account  which  the  earned 
Gaffendus  c  has  given  us  of  a  memorable  Plague,  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  Digne  in  Provence,  where  he  lived,  in  the  year  1629. 
This  was  fo  terrible,  that  in  one  fummer,  out  of  ten  thoufand 
inhabitants,  it  left  but  fifteen  hundred,  and  of  them  all  but  five 
or  fix  had  gone  through  the  difeafe.  And  he  afiigns  this,  as  the 
principal  caule  of  the  great  deftrudtio'n,  that  the  citizens  were 
too  clolely  confined,  and  not  fuffered  fo  much  as  to  go  to  their 
country-houfes.  Whereas  in  another  peflilence,  which  broke 
out  in  the  fame  place  a  year  and  an  half  after,  more  liberty  being 
allowed,  there  did  not  die  above  one  hundred  perfbns. 

For  thefe  leafbns,  I  think,  to  allow  people  with  proper  cautions 
to  remove  from  an  infedted  place,  is  the  befl  means  to  fiipprefs 
the  contagion,  as  well  as  the  mofl  humane  treatment  of  the  pre- 
fent  fuiferers  :  and,  under  thefe  limitations,  the  method  of  in¬ 
verting  towns  infedted,  which  is  certainly  the  mcrt  proper,  that 
can  be  advifed,  to  keep  the  difeafe  from  fpreading,  will  be  no  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  places  furrounded.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
rather  be  ufeful  to  them ;  fince  the  guard  may  ertablifh  fuch  re¬ 
gulations  foi  the  fafety  or  thofe,  who  fhall  bring  provifions,  as 
fhall  remove  the  fears,  which  might  otherwife  dilcourage  them. 

The  fecunng  againrt  all  apprehenfions  of  this  kind,  is  of  fo 
great  impoitance,  that  in  cities  too  large  to  be  inverted,  as,  for 
example,  this  city  of  London,  the  magirtrates  murt  ufe  all  port 
fible  diligence  to  fupply  this  defedt,  not  only  by  fetting  up  bar¬ 
riers  without  their  city,  but  by  making  it  in  the  moft  particular 
manner  their  care  to  appoint  fuch  orders  to  be  obferved  at  them, 
as  they  fhall  judge  will  be  moft  fatisfadtory  to  the  country  about. 

P  p  Though 
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Though  liberty  ought  to  be  given  to  the  people,  yet  no  lbrt 
of  goods  muft  by  any  means  be  buffered  to  be  carried  over 
the  line,  which  are  made  of  materials  retentive  of  infection. 
For  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  infection  has  feized  any  part  of  a 
country,  much  greater  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  no  feeds  of 
the  contagion  be  conveyed  about,  than  when  the  diftemper  is  at 
a  great  diftance  :  becaufe  a  bale  of  goods,  which  fhall  have  im¬ 
bibed  the  contagious  aura  when  packed  up  in  Turky,  or  any  re¬ 
mote  parts,  when  unpacked  here,  may  chance  to  meet  with  fo 
healthful  a  temperament  of  our  air,  that  it  fhall  do  much  hurt. 
But  when  the  air  of  any  one  of  our  towns  fhall  be  fo  corrupted, 
as  to  maintain  and  fpread  the  peftilence  in  it,  there  will  be  little 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  air  of  the  reft  of  the  country  is  in  a 
much  better  ftate. 

For  the  fame  reafon  quarantaines  fhould  more  ftridlly  be  en¬ 
joined,  when  the  Plague  is  in  a  bordering  kingdom,  than  when 
it  is  more  remote. 

The  advice  here  given  with  refpedt  to  goods,  is  not  only  abun¬ 
dantly  confirmed  from  the  proofs  I  have  given  above,  that  goods 
a  power  of  fpreading  contagion  to  diftant  places ;  but  might 
be  farther  illuftrated  by  many  inftances  of  ill  effects  from  the 
negledt  of  this  caution  in  times  of  the  Plague.  I  fhall  mention 
two,  which  happened  among  us  during  the  laft  Plague.  I  have 
have  had  occafion  already  to  obferve,  that  the  Plague  w'as  in 
Poole.  It  was  carried  to  that  place  by  fome  goods  contained  in 
a  pedlar’s  pack.  The  Plague  was  likewife  at  Eham  in  the  Peak 
of  Derbyfhire,  being  brought  thither  by  means  of  a  box  fent 
from  London  to  a  taylor  in  that  village,  containing  fome  mate¬ 
rials  relating  to  his  trade.  There  being  feveral  incidents  in  this 
latter  inftance,  that  will  not  only  ferve  to  eftablifh  in  particular 
the  precepts  I  have  been  giving,  in  relation  to  goods,  but  like¬ 
wife  all  the  reft  of  the  dire&ions,  that  have  been  fet  down,  for 
flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Plague  from  one  town  to  another ; 
I  fhall  finifh  this  chapter  wfith  a  particular  relation  of  wdiat  \  affed 
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in  that  place.  A  Servant,  wno  firfh  opened  the  foreSaid  box,  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  goods  were  damp,  was  ordered  to  dry  them  at 
the  fire ;  but  in  doing  it  was  feized  with  the  Plague,  and  died  : 
the  fame  misfortune  extended  itfelf  to  all  the  reft  of  the  family, 
except  the  taylor’s  wife,  who  alone  Survived.  From  hence  the 
diftemper  fpread  about  and  deftroyed  in  that  village,  and  the  reft 
of  tne  pariSh,  though  a  fmall  one,  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  perfons.  But  notwithstanding  this  fo  great  violence  of  the 
difeafe,  it  was  reftrained  from  reaching  beyond  that  pariSh  by  the 
care  of  the  retfior ;  from  whofe  fon,  and  another  worthy  gentle¬ 
man,  I  have  the  relation.  This  clergyman  advifed,  that  the  lick 
Should  be  removed  into  hutts  or  barracks  built  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  procuring  by  the  intereft  of  the  then  earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  that  the  people  Should  be  well  lurniShed  with  provifions, 
he  took  effectual  care,  that  no  one  Should  go  out  of  the  pariSh  : 
and  by  this  means  he  protected  his  neighbours  from  infection 
with  compleat  fuccefs. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  chief  branches  of  prefervation 
againft  the  Plague,  and  Shall  conclude  with  iome  general  directions 
concerning  the  cure. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  cure  of  the  Plague. 

It  .  appears,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this 
diicourfe,  that  the  Plague  and  the  Small-pox  are  diSeaSes, 
which  bear  a  great  fimilitude  to  each  other  :  both  being  conta¬ 
gious  fevers  from  Africa,  and  both  attended  with  certain  erup¬ 
tions.  And  as  the  eruptions  or  puftules  in  the  Small-pox  are  of 
two  kinds,  which  has  caufed  the  diftemper  to  be  divided  into 
two  fpecies,  the  diftinCt  and  confluent  j  So  we  have  Shewn  two 
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forts  of  eruptions  or  tumors  likewife  to  attend  the  Plague.  In 
the  firft  and  mildeft  kind  of  the  fmall-pox  the  puftules  rife  high 
above  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  and  contain  a  digefted  pus  :  but 
in  the  other,  the  puftules  lie  flat,  and  are  filled  with  an  indi- 
gefted  fanies.  The  two  kinds  of  critical  tumors  in  the  Plague 
are  yet  more  different.  In  the  moft  favourable  cafe  the  morbi- 
fick  matter  is  thrown  upon  fome  of  the  fofteff  glands  near  the 
furface  of  the  body,  as  upon  the  inguinal  axillary,  parotid,  or 
maxillary  glands  :  the  firft  appearance  of  which  is  a  fmall  indu¬ 
ration,  great  heat,  rednefs,  and  fharp  pain  near  thofe  glands. 
Thefe  tumors,  if  the  patient  recover,  like  the  puftules  of  the 
diftimft  fmall-pox,  come  to  a  juft  fuppuration,  and  thereby  dis¬ 
charge  the  difeafe.  In  worfe  cafes  of  the  diftemper,  either  in- 
ftead  of  thefe  tumors,  or  together  with  them,  carbuncles  are 
raifed.  The  firft  appearance  of  them  is  a  very  fmall  indurated 
tumor,  not  fituate  near  any  of  the  fore-mentioned  glands,  with 
a  dufky  rednefs,  violent  heat,  vaft  pain,  and  a  blackifh  fpot  in 
the  middle  of  the  tumor.  This  fpot  is  the  beginning  of  a  gan¬ 
grene,  which  fpreads  itfelf  more  and  more  as  the  tumor 
increafes. 

But,  befides  the  agreement  in  thefe  critical  difcharges,  the 
two  diftempers  have  yet  a  more  manifeft  likenefs  in  thofe  livid 
and  black  fpots,  which  are  frequent  in  the  Plague,  and  the  figns 
of  fpeedy  death  :  for  the  fame  are  fometimes  found  to  attend 
the  fmall-pox  with  as  fatal  a  confequence  ;  nay,  I  have  feen 
cafes,  when  almoft  every  puftule  has  taken  this  appearance. 
Moreover,  in  both  difeafes,  when  eminently  malignant,  blood  is 
fometimes  voided  by  the  mouth,  by  urine,  or  the  like  *.  And 
we  may  farther  add,  that  in  both  death  is  ufually  caufed  by  mor¬ 
tifications  in  the  vifcera.  This  has  conftantly  been  found  in  the 
Plague  by  the  phyficians  in  France  :  and  I  am  convinced,  from 
accounts  I  have  by  me,  of  the  difie&ion  of  a  great  many,  who 
had  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  that  it  is  the  fame  in  that  diftemper. 

This 
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This  analogy  between  the  two  difeafes,  not  only  fhews  us,  that 
we  cannot  exped  to  cure  the  Plague  any  more  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  by  antidotes  and  fpecifick  medicines  ;  but  will  likewife  di- 
red:  us  in  the  cure  of  the  diflemper,  with  which  we  are  lefs  ac¬ 
quainted,  by  the  methods  found  uleful  in  the  other  difeafe,  which 
is  more  familiar  to  us. 

In  fhort,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  the  chief  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  confifls  in  clearing  the  primse  viae  in  the  beginning  in  re  ¬ 
gulating  the  fever ;  and  in  promoting  the  natural  difcharges  :  fo 
in  the  Plague  the  fame  indications  will  have  place.  The  great, 
difference  lies  in  this,  that  in  the  Plague  the  fever  is  often  much 
more  acute  than  in  the  other  diflemper ;  the  flomach  and  bowels 
are  fometimes  inflamed ;  and  the  eruptions  require  external  ap¬ 
plications,  which  to  the  puflules  of  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
neceffary. 


When  the  fever  is  very  acute,  a  cool  regimen,  commonly  fo 
beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  flill  more  neceffary.  But 
whenever  the  pulfe  is  languid,  and  the  heat  not  exceffive,  mo¬ 
derate  cordials  muff  be  ufed. 

The  difpofition  of  the  flomach  and  bowels  to  be  inflamed, 
makes  vomiting  not  fo  generally  fafe  in  the  Plague  as  in  the 
fmall-pox.  The  mofl  gentle  emeticks  ought  to  be  ufed,  none 
better  than  ipecacuanha ;  and  great  caution  mufl  be  had,  that 
the  flomach  or  bowels  are  not  inflamed,  when  they  are  admini- 
flered  :  for  if  they  are,  nothing  but  certain  death  can  be  ex- 
peded  from  them :  otherwife  at  the  beginning  they  will  be  al¬ 
ways  ufeful.  Therefore  upon  the  firfl  illnefs  of  the  patient  it 
mufl  carefully  be  confidered,  whether  there  appear  any  fvmp- 
toms  of  an  inflammation  having  foized  thefo  parts  :  if  there  are 
any  marks  of  this,  all  vomits  mufl  be  omitted ;  if  not,  the  flo¬ 
mach  ought  to  be  gently  moved. 

The  eruptions,  whether  glandular  tumors,  or  carbuncles, 
mufl  not  be  left  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  is  done  in  the  fmall- 
pox  5  but  all  diligence  mufl  be  ufed,  by  external  applications,  to 
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bring  them  to  fuppurate.  Both  thefe  tumors  are  to  be  treated 
in  moft  refpects  alike.  As  foon  as  either  of  them  appears,  fix  a 
cupping-glafs  to  it  without  fcarifying;  and  when  that  is  remov¬ 
ed,  apply  a  fuppurative  cataplafm,  or  plafler  of  warm  gums. 

If  the  tumors  do  not  come  to  fuppuration,  which  the  car¬ 
buncle  feldom  or  never  does  ;  but  if  a  thin  ichor  or  matter 
exudes  through  the  pores;  or  if  the  tumor  feel  foft  to  the  touch ; 
or  laftly,  if  it  has  a  black  cruft  upon  it,  then  it  muft  be  opened 
by  incifion,  either  according  to  the  length  of  the  tumor,  or  by 
a  crucial  fedtion.  And  if  there  is  any  part  mortified,  as  is  ufually 
in  the  carbuncle,  it  muft  be  fcarified.  This  being  done,  it  will 
be  neceftary  to  flop  the  bleeding,  and  dry  up  the  moifture  with 
an  adtual  cautery,  drefting  the  wound  afterwards  with  doftils, 
and  pledgits  lpread  with  the  common  digeftive  made  with  tere¬ 
binth.  cum  vitel.  ov.  and  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
warmed  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  part  of  fp.  fal.  ammon.  or 
in  balf.  te.  rebinth.  and  over  all  muft  be  put  a  cataplafm  of 
theriac.  lond. 

The  next  day  the  wound  ought  to  be  well  bathed  with  a 
fomentation  made" of  warm  aromatick  plants  with  fpirit  of  wine 
in  it ;  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  make  the  wound  digeft,  by  which 
the  Houghs  will  feparate.  After  this  the  ulcer  may  be  treated 
as  one  from  an  ordinary  abfcefs. 

Farther,  in  the  glandular  tumors,  when  they  fuppurate,  we 
ought  not  to  wait,  till  the  matter  has  made  its  way  to  the  outer 
fkin,  but  to  open  it  as  foon  as  it  is  rifen  to  any  bignefs  :  be- 
caufe  thefe  tumors  begin  deep  in  the  gland,  and  often  mortify, 
before  the  fuppuration  has  reached  the  fkin,  as  the  phyficians  in 
France  have  found  upon  difiedting  many  bodies. 

This  is  the  method  in  which  the  Plague  muft  be  treated  in 
following  the  natural  courfe  of  the  diftemper.  But  the  patient 
in  moft  cafes  runs  fo  great  hazard  in  this  way,  notwithftanding 
the  utmoft  care,  that  it  would  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  man¬ 
kind  under  this  calamity,  if  fome  artificial  difcharge  for  the  cor- 
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rupied  humours  could  be  found  out,  not  liable  to  fo  great  hazard, 
ao  the  natural  way.  To  this  purpofe  large  bleeding  and  profufe 
fweating  are  recommended  to  us  upon  fome  experience* 

Dr.  Sydenham  tried  both  thefe'  evacuations  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  and  has  made  two  very  judicious  remarks  upon  them. 
The  firft  is,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  attempted  unlefs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ficknefs,  before  the  natural  courfe  of  the  dif* 
temper  has  long  taken  place  :  becaufe  otherwife  we  can  only 
expedt  to  put  all  into  contufion  without  any  advantage.  His 
other  obfervation  is,  that  we  cannot  expedt  any  profperous  event 
from  eithei  of  thefe  evacuations,  unlefs  they  are  very  copious  : 
there  being  no  profped  of  furmounting  fo  violent  a  malignity 
without  bolder  methods  than  mull  be  taken  in  ordinary  cafes. 

As  for  bleeding,  by  fome  accounts  from  France,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  fome  of  the  phyficians  there  have  carried  this 
pradtice  fo  far,  as  upon  the  frit  day  of  the  diftemper  to  begin 
with  bleeding  about  twelve  ounces,  and  then  to  take  away  four  01- 
five  ounces  every  two  hours  after.  They  pretend  to  extraordinary 
fuGcefs  from  this  method,  with  the  afliflance  only  of  cooling 
ptifanes,  and  fuch  like  drinks,  which  they  have  plentifully  at 
the  fame  time.  Such  profufe  bleeding  as  this  may  perhaps  not 
fuit  with  our  constitutions  fo  well  as  with  theirs ;  for  in  com¬ 
mon  cafes  they  ufe  this  pradtice  much  more  freely  than  we  :  yet 
we  mufl  draw  blood  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  in  any  other 
cafe,  if  we  expedt  fuccefs  from  it.  I  fhall  excufe  myfelf  from 
defining  exadlly  how  large  a  quantity  of  blood  is  requifite  to  be 
drawn,  for  want  of  particular  experience  :  but  I  think  fit  to  give 
this  admonition,  that,  in  fo  defperate  a  cafe  as  this,  it  is  more 
prudent  to  run  fome  hazard  of  exceeding,  than  to  let  the  patient 
perifh  for  want  of  due  evacuation. 

As  for  fweating,  which  is  the  other  method  propofed,  it  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  be  continued  without  intermiflion  full  twenty-four 
hours,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  advifes.  He  is  fo  particular  in  his  di- 
redtions  about  it,  that  I  need  fay  little.  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
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theriaca,  and  the  like  folid  medicines,  being  ofFenfive  to  the  fto- 
inach,  are  not  the  moil  proper  fudorificks.  I  fhould  rather  com¬ 
mend  an  infufion  in  boiling  water  of  Virginia  fnake-root,  or,  in 
want  of  this,  of  fome  other  warm  aromatick,  with  the  addition 
of  about  a  fourth  part  of  aqua  theriacalis,  and  a  proper  quantity 
of  fyrup  of  lemons  to  fweeten  it.  From  which,  in  illneffes  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  jail  fever,  which  approaches  the  neareffc 
to  the  peflilence,  I  have  feen  very  good  effects. 

Whether  either  of  thefe  methods,  of  bleeding,  or  of  fweat- 
ing,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended  by  them,  muft  be  left  to 
a  larger  experience  to  determine ;  and  the  trial  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,  efpecially  in  thofe  cafes,  which  promife 
but  little  fuccefs  from  the  natural  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
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.  _  considerable  part  ol  this  difcourfe  was 
JTJL  written  by  me  many  years  fince  ;  and  the  whole 
had  been  flnifhcd  and  given  to  the  pubhck  long  ap*o, 
would  the  bufinefs  of  my  profeffion,  in  which  I  have 
been  conftantly  engaged,  have  allowed  me  time  to  do 
it.  However,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  this  intermiffion 
of  the  work  will  in  the  main  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
tiie  reader  :  becaufe  whatever  inconveniencies  may  at¬ 
tend  age,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  amply  compenfated. 
by  daily  acqunitions  ox  knowledge  and  experience. 
Wherefore,  without  farther  apology,  I  fhall  now  briefly 

lay  down  the  motives,  which  Arif  induced  me  to  write 
on  this  fubjedh 

In  the  year  1717  the  learned  Dr.  Freind  publifhed 
the  flrft  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates’s  Epidemicks, 
llluffrated  with  nine  commentaries  concern! n ^  fevers. 
Of  thefe  the  feventh  treats  of  purging  in  the  putrid  fe¬ 
ver,  which  follows  upon  the  confluent  Small-Pox  ;  and 
in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  he  has  annexed  to  it  the  let- 
tcrs  of  four  phyflcians  to  himfelf  on  that  fubjedf  ;  one 
ox  which  is  mine,  for  after  having  been  feveral  years 
one  of  the  phyflcians  to  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  in  the 
year  1708,  I  obferved,  that  fome  of  my  patients  reco¬ 
vered  fronx  a  very  malignant  fort  of  Small-Pox,  even 
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beyond  expectation*  by  a  loofenefs  feizing  them  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  earlier. 
Hence  I  took  the  hint,  to  try  what  good  might  be 
done  by  opening  the  body  with  a  gentle  purge  on  the 
decline  of  the  diflemper,  efpecially  where  the  patient 
had  conftantly  been  coftive  from  the  beginning  ;  which 
is  far  from  being  an  uncommon  cafe.  The  fuccefs  was 
in  a  great  meafure  anfwerable  to  my  wifhes :  for  by  this 
method  I  recovered  many,  who  were  in  the  moft  im¬ 
minent  danger. 

At  that  time,  and  indeed  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  I  was  ftriCtly  joined  in  friendfhip  with  Dr. 
Freind  ;  and  as  we  frequently  converfed  on  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  our  profeffion,  I  explained  this  point  of  prac¬ 
tice  to  him,  and  met  with  his  approbation.  Soon  after 
this,  he  was  called  to  a  confultation  with  two  other 
eminent  phyficians,  on  the  cafe  of  a  young  nobleman, 
who  lay  dangeroufly  ill  of  the  Small-Pox :  whereupon, 
lie  propofed  my  method.  But  they  obftinately  oppofed 
it  until  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  eruption,  when  the 
cafe  appearing  quite  defperate  by  convulfions  with  a 
lethargy  coming  on  apace,  they  confented  to  give  him 
a  gentle  laxative  draught ;  which  had  a  very  good  ef¬ 
fect.  Hereupon  Dr.  Freind  gave  his  opinion  to  repeat 
it ;  but  that  was  over-ruled,  and  the  patient  died  the 
feventh  day  after.  The  doCtor  himfelf  has  given  an 
ample  account  of  this  cafea. 

This  affair  foon  made  fo  great  a  noife,  that  even  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  were  divided  upon  it ;  fome 
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commending,  others  finding  fault  with  Dr.  Freind’s 
advdce :  which  fo  ellentially  affedfed  his  reputation, 
that  he  thought  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  vindicat¬ 
ing  it :  and  therefore  he  entreated  me  to  fend  him  the 
purport  of  our  former  converfation  in  writing.  Such 
was  our  friendship,  that  I  foon  complied  with  his  re- 
queft ;  and  he  fhewed  my  letter  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  (who 
at  that  time  was  very  defervedly  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  upon  account  of  his  great  medical  penetration 
and  experience,  and  had  honoured  me  with  a  confider- 
able  fhare  of  intimacy)  and  told  him  withal,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  publifh.  his  defence.  Whereupon  Dr.  Rad¬ 
cliffe  obtained  leave  of  me  for  Dr.  Freind  to  annex  my 
letter  to  his  book.  But  after  two  or  three  fheets  had 
been  printed  off,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  fome  friends 
to  drop  his  undertaking ;  and  thus  both  his  work,  and 
my  letter  lay  by  for  fome  years,  that  is,  until  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  commentaries  on  fevers.  While  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  work,  he  had  frefli  thoughts  of  printing 
the  aforefaid  letter  with  it ;  for  which  purpofe  I  revifed 
and  enlarged  the  letter,  tranflated  it  from  the  original 
Englifb  into  Latin,  and,  in  fhort,  new-modelled  it  into 
the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  that  book. 

It  very  rarely  happens,  that  a  new  method  of  cure 
in  any  difeafe  gives  univerfal  fatisfadfion  :  however, 
not  only  Dr.  Freind  and  myfelf  invariably  perfifted  in 
this  from  the  firft  time  I  mentioned  it  to  him  ;  but 
feveral  phyficians  likewife,  both  in  town  and  country, 
to  whom  we  imparted  it,  found  its  falutary  effe&s.  But 
there  never  are  wanting  lome  men  of  fo  invidious  a 
4  turn 
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turn  of  mind,  that  their  principal  pleafure  confifts  in 
blackening  the  reputation,  and  decrying  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  others ;  as  if  what  they  ftrip  their  neighbours 
of,  was  to  be  added  to  their  own  characters.  Thus  Dr. 
Freind’s  book  had  no  fooner  appeared  in  publick,  but 
home  of  this  ftamp  flew  to  arms,  as  it  to  fave  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  In  front  of  this  band  flood  forth  Dr.  John 
Woodward,  phyfick-profefibr  at  Grefham-College,  a 
man  equally  ill-bred,  vain,  and  ill-natured,  who,  after 
being  for  fome  time  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  make  a  colledtion  of  fliells  and  foflils, 
in  order  to  pafs  upon  the  world  tor  a  philofopher ;  thence 
having  got  admiflion  into  a  phyfician’s  family,  at  length, 
by  dint  of  intereft,  obtained  a  dodtor’s  degree.  This 
man  publifhed  a  book,  intitled,  The  date  of  phyflek 
and  difeafes b,  wherein  he  took  great  liberties  with  Dr. 
Freind,  and  thofe  in  the  fame  fentiment  with  him,  but 
pointed  his  arrows  moft  particularly  at  me  ;  and  thefe 
were  neither  arguments  nor  experiments,  of  which  he 
had  none,  but  bare- faced  calumny  and  raillery,  which 
he  poured  forth  in  abundance.  It  is  much  againft  my 
will,  that  I  thus  revive  the  remembrance  of  that  libel, 
which  already  is  well  nigh  funk  into  oblivion ;  and  for 
which  the  author  has  been  juftly  expofed  by  Dr. Freind: 
nor  fhould  I  have  wafted  paper  on  this  infignificant 
ftory,  had  not  the  arrogance  and  vanity  of  the  man 
extorted  it  from  me.  And  in  fine,  if  I  have  dwelt 
longer  on  this  whole  affair  than  might  be  expe<fted,  my 
motives  were,  firft,  to  explain  who  was  the  author  of 
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this  method  of  practice,  and  then,  how  little  founda¬ 
tion  Dr.  Woodward  had  for  his  perfonal  reflexions  and 
brawling. 

Now,  as  to  what  concerns  this  difcourfe,  I  muft  in¬ 
form  the  publick,  that  I  have  preferred  perfpicuity  to 
flowers  of  language,  by  delivering  every  precept  in  as 
few  words  as  to  me  feemed  conflftent  with  a  clear  con¬ 
veyance  of  my  notions :  and  I  have  added  feme  parti¬ 
cular  rules  and  cautions  relating  to  catharticks,  for  the 
fake  of  young  phyficians  chiefly ;  who  are  often  dif- 
pofed  too  rafhly  to  attempt,  and  too  eagerly  to  embrace 
every  novelty  in  praXice,  efpecially,  when  handed  down 
to  them  from  perfons,  of  whom  they  have  a  high  opi¬ 
nion.  For  nothing  can  be  fo  univerfally  ufeful,  as  not 
to  be  liable  to  fome  exception  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  as 
great  a  mark  of  found  judgment,  not  to  do  mifehief, 
as  to  do  good  c.  Wherefore,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but 
in  all  others  within  the  compafs  of  our  art,  the  phyfl- 
cian  ought  conftantly  to  remember  that  of  the  poet  d, 

Nothing  does  good ,  but  what  may  alj'o  hunt, 

When  I  had  finifhed  this  fmall  work,  I  thought  it 
might  be  no  lefs  agreeable  than  ufeful  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  faculty,  if  to  it  I  annexed  Rhazes’s  trea- 
tife  of  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  faithfully  tranflated 
from  the  original  Arabic  into  Latin  :  as  it  contains  an 
ample  detail  or  many  things  relating  to  the  nature  and 
cine  of  thefe  difeafes,  which,  making  proper  allowances 

for 

... C  .HiPP°crates  in  his  firft  book  of  epidemicks,  d  Ovid.  Trift. 
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for  time  and  place,  coincide  pretty  much  with. the  doc¬ 
trines  I  have  laid  down.  And  indeed,  it  has  given  me 
no  fmall  pleafure,  to  fee  my  fentiments  confirmed  by 
the  greateft  phylician  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  But  I 
have  often  wondered  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  this 
book  had  never  before  been  publifhed  either  in  Arabic, 
or  in  Latin  from  the  Arabic.  Robert  Stephens  was  the 
firft  who  publifhed  it  in  Greek,  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  Alexander  Trallian’s  work  in  the  year  1548  e.  The 
Greek  copy  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  three  fe- 
veral  perfons ;  the  firft  of  whom  was  Georgius  Valla  of 
Placentia,  whofe  verfion  was  publifhed  at  Venice,  A.D. 
1498.  and  went  through  feveral  editions.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fecond,  done  by  Johannes  Guinterius  of 
Andernac,  printed  at  Strafbourg  in  1549:  and  Nicolaus 
Macchellus,  a  phyfician  of  Modena,  put  forth  a  third, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1555,  and  again,  in  1 586  f.  Now 
the  Greek  copy  was  not  tranflated  diredJy  from 
the  Arabic,  but  from  a  Syriac  verfion,  which  latter 
feems  to  have  been  done  for  the  ufe  of  the  common 
people ;  and  upon  comparing  the  Greek  with  this 
Latin  tranflation  from  the  Arabic,  which  I  now  pub- 
lifh,  it  will  appear  very  inaccurate,  by  the  entire  omif- 
fion  of  fome  things,  and  faulty  rendering  of  others;  whe¬ 
ther  through  the  infufficiency,  or  negligence  of  the 
Syriac  or  Greek  tranflator,  I  fhall  not  determine.  But 
the  manner  how  I  acquired  my  copy  is  this. 

After 


e  The  Greek  title  is, 
Bibl.Grrec.  vol.xii.  p.  692. 
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After  having  caufed  a  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  in 
our  publick  libraries  for  an  Arabic  copy  of  this  treatife 
to  no  purpofe,  I  wrote  to  my  good  friend  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Boerhaave,  profeffor  of  phyfick  in  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  intreating  him  to  inform  me,  if  fuch  an  one  could 
be  found  in  the  publick  library  there,  which  I  knew  to 
be  very  rich  in  Arabic  manuscripts.  A  copy  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  found,  which  he  got  tranfcribed  by  the  Ara¬ 
bic  profeffor,  and  kindly  fent  it  over  to  me  ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  full  of  faults.  This,  however,  I  gave  at 
two  feparate  times  to  two  gentlemen  of  charader,  to 
put  it  into  Latin.  One  was  Solomon  Negri,  a  native 
of  Damafcus,  extremely  well  verfed  in  all  the  oriental 
tongues  ;  the  other  John  Gagnier,  Arabic  reader  at 
Oxford  :  and  they  both  performed  the  talk  with  great 
diligence.  But  upon  comparing  the  two  verfions,  I 
obferved  that  they  differed  in  feveral  places,  not  in  the 
didion  only,  but  even  in  the  fenfe  :  wherefore,  as  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  I  could  not 
determine  which  of  the  two  to  prefer.  This  incer¬ 
tainty  made  me  apply  to  my  worthy  friend,  the  rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  for  feveral  years  paft  Arabic  pro¬ 
feffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  lately  made 
Hebrew  profeffor  likewife,  who,  among  his  many 
eminent  qualities,  is  univerfally  efieemed  a  great 
mafter  of  the  eaftern  languages.  This  gentleman,  at 
my  requeft,  generoufly  undertook  the  province  of 
fiddly  collating  the  two  Latin  verfions  above-men- 
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tioned  with  the  Arabic  copy,  in  my  prefence  ;  and 
out  of  them  he  compiled  this,  which  I  now  give  to 
the  publick  ;  and  doubtlefs  he  would  have  made  it 
much  better,  had  the  Arabic  copy  been  more  cor¬ 
rect. 


London,  Sept. 
29,  1747. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Small-Pox. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  medical  part  of  my  fubjedf,  I  fhall 
briefly  enquire  into  the  origin  of  the  Small-Pox,  and  the 
manner  of  its  propagation  from  thofe  countries  where  it 
firft  appeared,  almoft  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  as  far 
as  I  can  trace  it  in  hiftory  :  for  thefe  points  once  fettled  will 
throw  a  confiderable  light  on  the  nature  of  the  diftemper,  and 
the  methods  of  cure,  which  I  fhall  propofe  in  the  fequel  of  the 
difcourfe. 

That  this  is  a  modern  difeafe,  whereby  I  mean,  that  it  was 
not  known  to  the  antient  Greek  and  Roman  phyficians,  is  to  me 
-a  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  For  I  think  they  are  widely  mif- 
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taken,  who  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  anthrax,  epinydtis,  and 
fuch  like  eruptions  on  the  fkin,  were  our  Small-Pox  :  becaufe  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  ancient  phyficians,  who  were 
extremely  diligent  in  the  defcription  and  diftindtive  charadterirticks 
of  all  difeafes,  wrould  not  have  been  content  with  barely  men¬ 
tioning  this,  which  is  fo  contagious,  and  makes  fuch  dreadful 
havock  among  mankind ;  but  would  have  minutely  defcribed  it, 
had  they  been. acquainted  with  it. 

Wherefore  we  mufl  have  recourse  to  the  writings  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  phyficians  for  the  firft  notices  of  this  difeafe.  The  chief  of 
thefe  was  Rhazes,  who  lived  about  the  year  of  Chrift  90c. 
"We  have  a  large  volume  of  this  great  man,  published  under  the 
title  of  his  Continent,  a  treafure  of  phyfick,  which  feems  to 
have  been  compiled  from  his  common-place  book.  In  this  he 
informs  us,  that  a  phylician,  whofe  name  was  Aaron  (who  wrote 
thirty  books  of  phyfick)  had  treated  of  the  diagnoflicks,  the 
various  kinds,  and  the  method  of  cure  of  the  Small-Pox  a.  Now 
this  Aaron  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  reign  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  pradtifed  about  the  year  622  b.  Whence  the  learned 
Dr.  Freind  conjectured,  that  poffibly  the  Small-Pox  took  its  rife 
in  Egypt c.  But  the  origin  of  the  difeafe  is  carried  farther  back 
than  the  time  of  this  Aaron,  by  Dr.  John  James  Pveifke,  who 
fays  that  he  read  the  following  words  in  an  old  Arabic  manu- 
fcript  of  the  publick  library  at  Leyden  :  This  year  in  fine,  the 
Smali-Pox  and  Mealies  made  their  firft  appearance  in  Arabia  d. 
By  this  year  he  means  that  of  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  which 
was  the  year  of  Chrift  572. 

Now  upon  mature  confideraticn  of  the  whole  affair,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  there  are  certain  difeafes,  which  are  orid- 

nally 

1  Contin.  419.  2.  b  Vid.  Abnlpharajii  hift.  Dynafl.  p.  99.  c  Oper, 

p,  3 30.  d  Hoc  demum  anno  comparuerunt  primumin  terris  Arabum  variola?, 
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nally  engendered  and  propagated  in  certain  countries,  as  in  their 
native  foil.  Thefe  by  Hippocrates  are  called  difeafes  of  the 
country  6 ;  and  fome  of  them,  fprung  up  in  various  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia,  from  peculiar  defeats  in  the  air,  foil  and  waters, 
he  has  mod;  accurately  defcribed  f  :  hut  the  more  modern  Greeks 
call  them  endemick  difeafes  g.  Thefe,  in  my  opinion,  always 
exiffed  in  their  refpeCtive  native  places,  as  proceeding  from  the 
fame  natural  caufes  perpetually  exerting  themfelves. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  fome  of  thefe  are  contagious, 
and  that  the  contagion  is  frequently  propagated  to  very  remote 
countries  by  means  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  this  or  that  difeafe. 
For  fome  not  only  communicate  the  infection  by  immediate  con- 
tad:  of  the  found  with  the  morbid  body,  but  have  fuch  force, 
that  they  fpread  their  pernicious  feeds  by  emitting  very  fubtile 
particles ;  which  lighting  on  foft  fpongy  fubffances,  fuch  as  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  raw-filk,  and  cloathing,  penetrate  into  them,  and 
there  remain  pent  up  for  a  confiderable  time  :  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  I  have  elfewhere  accounted  for  the  wide  progrefs  of  the 
plague  from  Africa  its  original  country  \  Others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  infectious  by  contaCt  alone.  Wherefore  the  find  fort 
may  be  fpread  by  commerce,  but  the  latter  by  cohabitation  only. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  which,  according  to  hiffo- 
rians  of  the  moft  undoubted  credit,  is  a  native  of  fome  of  the 
American  iflands,  efpecially  Hifpaniola,  and  was  brought  over 
into  Spain  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  thence,  in  the 
year  1495,  xt  was  carried  to  Naples,  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  French,  by  fome  Spanish 
troops,  who  had  contracted  it  in  the  aforefaid  ifland.  For  thefe 
and  the  French  foldiers  having  at  different  times  had  communi¬ 
cation, 


e  Ntfcrtyi c»lec  f  Lib.  de  aere,  aquis,  &  locis-.  s  ’EkVY-  Vid. 
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cation  with  the  fame  women,  according  as  the  fame  towns  alter¬ 
nately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  two  contending  parties ;  this 
filthy  difeafe  firfl:  fpread  itfelfi-over  the  two  armies,  thence  made 
its  way  into  Italy,  and  has  fince  infedted  moft  parts  of  the  habit¬ 
able  world '. 

And  I  very  well  remember,  that  a  certain  English  merchant, 
who  had  refided  many  years  in  IVlofcovy,  allured  me,  that  the 
venereal  difeafe  was  hardly  known  in  that  country  before  the 
reign  of  the  late  Czar  Peter  the  Great :  becaufe  till  that  time 
the  traffick  carried  on  by  the  Mofcovites  did  not  require  much 
communication  or  dealing  with  foreigners.  But  after  that  em¬ 
peror  had  taken  the  refolution  of  vifiting  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  had  fent  many  of  his  fubjedts  abroad  to  learn  trades  and  ma- 
nufadtures thefe  carried  back  with  them  the  dire  effedts  of  their 
unlawful  lull  into  their  native  country ;  which  raged  there  with 
the  greater  feverity,  as  inflammations  and  ulcers  are  the  more 
difficult  to  be  cured  in  cold  climates. 

But  to  return  to  the  Small-Pox.  I  really  take  this  difeafe  to 
be  a  plague  of  its  own  kind,  which  was  originally  bred  in  Africa, 
and  more  efpecially  in  Ethiopia,  as  the  heat  is  -exceffive  there ; 
and  thence,  like  the  true  plague,  was  brought  into  Arabia  and 
Egypt  after  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

Now  if  any  one  fhould  wonder  why  this  contagion  was  fo 
long  confined  to  its  native  foil,  without  fpreading  into  diftant 
countries ;  I  pray  him  to  confider,  that  foreign  commerce  was 
much  mere  lparingly  carried  on  in  ancient  times,  than  in  our 
days,  efpecially  between  mediterranean  nations  :  and  likewife, 
that  the  ancients  feldom  or  never  undertook  long  voyages  by  fea, 
as  we  do.  And  Ludolfus  obferves,  that  the  Ethiopians  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  ignorant  of  mercantile  affairs  k.  Therefore,  when 
in  procefs  of  time  the  mutual  intercourfe  of  different  nations  be¬ 
came 


'  Vid.  Aftruc  de  morbis  veneris,  lib.  i.  cap.  io,  II. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 
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came  more  frequent  by  wars,  trade,  and  other  caufes ;  this  con¬ 
tagious  difeafe  was  fpread  far  and  wide.  But  towards  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  it 
gained  vaft  ground,  by  means  of  the  wars  waged  by  a  confede¬ 
racy  of  the  chriftian  powers  againft  the  Saracens,  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  Holy  land ;  this  being  the  only  vifible  recompence 
of  their  religious  expeditions,  which  they  brought  back  to  their 
refpeCtive  countries.  From  that  time  forward,  wherefoever  this 
moft  infectious  diftemper  once  got  a  footing,  there  it  has  obfti- 
nately  held  uninterrupted  poffeflion.  For  the  purulent  matter, 
which  runs  out  of  the  puftules,  being  caught  in  the  bed-cloaths 
and  wearing  apparel  of  the  fick,  and  there  drying,  and  remaining 
invifible,  becomes  a  nurfery  of  the  difeafe,  which  focn  breaks- 
forth  on  thofe,  who  happen  to  come  in  contact  with  it.;  efpe- 
cially,  if  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  hate  of  the  air  be  favour¬ 
able  to  its  aCtion. 

In  this  place,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  confirmation  of  the 
foregoing  doCtrine,  to  relate  the  following  faCt,  which  was  at- 
tefted  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eaffi-Indies. 
While  he  was  in  that  poft,  a  Dutch  ffiip  put  into  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  fome  of  the  crew  of  which  had  had  the  Small-Pox 
in  the  voyage  thither.  The  natives  of  that  country,  who  are 
called  Hottentots,  are  fo  wild  and  ilupid,  that  they  might  feem 
to  be  of  a  middle  fpecies  between  men  and  brutes ;  and  it  is 
their  cuftom  to  do  all  fervile  offices  for  the  failors,  who  land  there. 
Now  it  happened,  that  fome  of  thefe  miferable  wretches  were 
employed  in  waffiing  the  linen  and  clothes  of  thofe  men  who  had 
had  the  diftemper  :  whereupon,  they  were,  feized  with  it,  and  it 
raged  among  them  with  fuch  violence,  that  moil  of  them  periffied 
under  it.  But  as  foon  as  fatal  experience  had  convinced  this  ig¬ 
norant  people,  that  the  difeafe  was  fpread  by  contagion,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  they  had  natural  fagacity  enough  to  defend  ihem- 
felves.  For  they  contrived  to  draw  lines  round  the  infeCted  part 
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of  their  country,  which  were  fo  ftridtly  guarded,  that,  if  any 
perfon  attempted  to  break  through  them,  in  order  to  fly  from 
the  infection,  he  was  immediately  fhot  dead.  Now  this  fad 
feems  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  evinces,  that  neceflity  com¬ 
pelled  a  people  of  the  mod  grofs  ignorance  and  ftupidity  to  take 
the  fame  meafure,  which  a  chain  of  reafoning  led  us  formerly 
to  propofe,  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  plague  1 ;  and 
which,  fome  time  after,  had  a  happy  effed,  not  only  in  check¬ 
ing,  but  even  entirely  extinguiftiing  that  dreadful  calamity  in 
France,  where  it  broke  forth,  and  threatened  the  reft  of  Europe 
with  deftrudion. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  nature  and  forts  of  the  Small-Pox. 

Having  fufficiently  proved,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  Small-Pox  is  a  difeafe  of  the  peftilential  tribe ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  its  nature,  I  will  briefly  premife 
my  notions  of  peftilence. 

All  fevers,  which  attack  the  whole  body,  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  ranged  under  the  three  general  heads  of  Ample,  putrid, 
and  peftilential. 

Simple  fevers  arife  from  a  long-continued  excefs  of  velocity  in 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  its  confequences,  a  difturbance  of 
its  due  mixture,  and  an  interruption  of  the  fecretion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body. 

Putrid  fevers  are  caufed,  when,  together  with  a  -concurrence 
of  thefe  circumftances,  a  lentor  enfues  in  the  capillary  blood- 
veflels ;  and  as  this  flzy  blood  is  gradually  pufhed  forward  by  the 
force  of  the  circulation  into  the  veins,  it  there  becomes  putrid, 

and 


1  Difcourfe  on  the  Plague,  part  ii.  chap.  2. 
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and  impregnates  the  reft  of  the  mats  with  a  malignant  quality, 

which  is  communicated  both  to  the  internal  and  external  parts 
of  the  body. 

Peftilential  fevers,  in  fine,  I  call  all  thofe,  which  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  fome  fort  of  poifon.  Now,  of  whatever  nature  this 
happen  to  be,  it  not  only  infeds  and  corrupts  the  blood,  but 
moie  particularly  icizes  on  the  lubtile  nervous  liquor,  which  is 
c^ded  the  animal  fpirits.  Hence  it  is,  that  thefe  fevers  ad  with 
greater  rapidity  and  violence,  and  are  much  more  fatal  than  the 
other  foils.  But  this  one  circumftance  is  common  to  all  fevers, 
that  nature  endeavours  to  conquer  the  dijeale,  by  railing  fome 
ft ruggle  01  other,  in  order  to  throw  forth  from  the  body  what¬ 
ever  is  prejudicial  to  life. 

Now,  whereas  the  word  nature  is  made  ufe  of  by  phyficians 
in  the  cure  of  all  difeafes,  I  will  here,  once  for  all,  plainly  de¬ 
clare  my  fentiments  of  what  we  ought  to  underftand  by  that 
woid.  That  there  is  fomething  within  us,  which  perceives, 
thinks,  and  realons,  is  manifeft  beyond  contradidion  ;  and  yet 
the  nature  of  that  fomething  cannot  be  fully  and  perfedly  coin- 
piehended  in  this  life.  Wherefore  I  fhall  refign  the  difquifition. 
of  this  point  to  thofe,  who,  while  they  know  too  little  of,  and 
care  lefs  for  things  falling  under  their  fenfes,  take  great  pleafure 
in  inveftigating  thofe  things,  which  human  reafon  is  incapable  of 
conceiving.  However,  thus  far  the  founded:  philofophers  agree 
concerning  it,  that  it  is  fomewhat  incorporeal.  For  how  can 
flugglifn  matter,  which  is  of  itfelf  void*  of  all  motion,  be  the 
fource  and  firft  caufe  of  thought,  the  moil  excellent  of  all  mo¬ 
tions  ?  Wherefore,  it  is  diffidently  evident,  that  this  firft  mover 
within  us  is  a  ipirit  of  fome  kind  or  other,  intirely  different 
and  feparable  fiom  terreftrial  matter,  and  yet  moft  intimately 
united  with  our  body. 

Moreover,  to  me  it  ieems  probable,  that  this  adive  principle 
is  not  of  the  fame  lort  in  all ;  that  the  Almighty  Creator  has  en¬ 
dowed  man  with  one  fort,  and  brutes  with  another :  that  the 

S  s  former 
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former  fo  far  partakes  oi  a  divine  nature,  as  to  be  able  to  exiib 
and  think  after  its  reparation  from  the  body ;  but  that  the  latter 
is  of  fueh  an  inferior  order,  as  to  perifh  with  the  body.  The 
former  was  by  fome  of  the  antients  called  animus,  the  latter 
anima  m;  and  they  believed,  that  they  were  both  ingendered  in 
our  fpecies  :  but  this  I  take  to  be  an  erroneous  pofition.  For  as 
their  anima  fuflices  for  the  functions  of  life  in  brutes,  fo  our 
animus  (lands  not  in  need  of  fucli  an  afiiftant.  Now  this  mat¬ 
ter,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  (lands  thus  :  fuch  is  the  compofition 
of  our  fabrick,  that,  when  any  thing  pernicious  has  got  footing 
within  the  body,  the  governing  mind  gives  fuch  an  impulfe  to  thole 
inflruments  of  motion,  the  animal  fpirits,  as  to  raife  thofe  com¬ 
motions  in  the  blood  and  humours,  which  may  relieve  the  whole 
frame  from  the  danger  in  which  it  is  involved.  And  this  is  dene 
in  fo  fudden  a  manner,  that  it  (hould  feem  to  be  the  effebl  of  in- 
ftind,  rather  than  voluntary  motion  $  though  it  be  effected  in  us 
at  the  command  of  the  animus,  and  in  brutes  by  the  power  of 
the  anima.  And  indeed,  thofe  very  motions,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  called  natural  and  vital,  as  thofe  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
inteftines,  which  perfevere  through  the  whole  courle  of  life, 
even  when  the  will  cannot  be  concerned  in  them ;  as  they 
have  their  beginning  from  the  mind,  fo  they  are  perpetually 
under  its  direction.  I  could  eafily  bring  many  arguments  ' 
in  confirmation  of  thefe  fentiments,  but  they  would  be  fuper- 
fiuous  in  this  place.  Befides  that  I  am  happily  anticipated  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Porterfield,  fellow  of  the  royal 
college  of  phyficians  at  Edinburgh,  who  in  a  curious  diflerta- 
tion  publifhed  fome  years  fince  n,  has  treated  this  fubjed  with 

fuch 
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fuch  perfpicuity,  that  there  can  be  no  room  left  for 
doubt. 

But  from  philofophy  I  return  to  medicine.  Our  fagacious 
Sydenham  was  fo  far  of  this  opinion,  as  to  affert,  that  a  difeafe 
is  nothing  elfe  but  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  morbi¬ 
fic  matter,  for  the  health  of  the  patient  °.  And  Hippocrates, 
in  his  ufual  manner,  laconically  expreffed  the  fame  thing  thus  : 
Nature  is  the  cure  of  difeafes  p.  Now  this  I  have  obferved  more 
particularly  in  peflilential  fevers,  in  which  the  violence  of  the 
diftemper  breaks  forth  on  the  fkin  in  the  form  of  puflules,  car¬ 
buncles,  and  buboes  ;  all  which  are  the  very  venom  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  as  the  common  experiment  of  giving  the  Small-Pox  by 
inoculation  plainly  demonflrates.  Thus  having  made  it  appear, 
that  the  Small-Pox  is  an  envenomed  fever,  I  come  to  explain  it's 
different  forts ;  for  as  to  its  hiflory,  I  refer  to  Dr.  Sydenham, 
who  was  the  firfl  that  divided  its  whole  courfe  into  certain  ftages,* 
and  gave  the  method  of  cure  in  each. 

Moff  authors  divide  the  Small-Pox  into  the  diftind  and  con¬ 
fluent  forts,  and  eflimate  both  forts  by  the  fize,  number,  and 
manner  of  eruption  of  the  puftules.  But  in  the  prognoflick, 
they  make  fo  wide  a  difference  between  them,  that  they  pro¬ 
nounce  the  former  fort  to  be  almofl:  void  of  all  danger,  but  the 
latter  always  dreadful  in  its  conlequences.  Thus  much  indeed 
is  moft  certain,  that  the  confluent  fort  are,  generally  fpeakine 
much  worfe  than  the  diftind,  and  that  many  more  die  of  thofe 
than  of  thefe.  But  yet  it  fometimes  happens,  that  a  diftind 
fort  may  prove  more  dangerous  than  the  common  confluent  fort. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  fymptoms  extremely  dangerous,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  diftind  kind,  as  1  fh all  fhew  anon.  For  the 
danger  does  not  fo  much  arife  from  the  quantity  of  the  purulent 

matter,  as  from  other  circumftances,  which  fhall  be  explained  in 
their  due  place. 

S  s  2  Where- 

Obfervation.  medic,  circa  morborum  acutorum  hiftoriam,  at  the  beeinnin»', 
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Wherefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  Small-Pox  may  more  accu¬ 
rately,  and  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  be  divided 
into  fimple  and  malignant. 

I  call  fimple  all  that  fort,  in  which  the  eruption  is  attended 
with  a  flight  fever  of  fhort  duration,  the  puftules  fill  kindly, 
make  good  matter  in  a  few  days,  and  in  fine,  fall  off  in  dry 

fcabs. 

The  malignant  fort  is  that,  in  which  the  eruption  appears 
with  a  malignant  fever,  the  puftules  hardly  come  to  any  tole¬ 
rable  degree  of  maturity,  and  either  fuppurate  not  at  all,  01  if 
they  do  in  feme  meafure,  as  the  fever  is  never  off,  it  is  with  great 
trouble  that  they  at  length  end  in  little  crufts. 

That  malignity  appears  in  fuch  various  forms,  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  the  puftules,  that  its  characienfticK.  figns  have 
given  various  appellations  to  the  Small-Pox  :  whereof  the  chief 
differences,  which  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation,  are  thefe 
that  follow.  For  the  puftules  are  either  cryftalline,  warty,  or 
bloody.  1  am  well  aware,  that  authors  have  run  into  a  greater 
number  of  fubdivifions ;  but  I  look  on  the  reft  to  be  either  a 
combination  of  fome  or  all  of  thefe,  or  only  different  degrees  of 
the  fame  kind  :  a  thing  w^hich  frequently  happens  in  an  irregular 

difeafe. 

I  call  thofe  puftules  cryftalline,  which,  inftead  of  thick,  well- 
digefted  matter,  contain  nothing  but  a  thin,  paie  wrater,  and  are 
in  fome  meafure  pellucid.  And  this  fort  is  iometimes  obferved, 
not  only  in  the  confluent,  but  alio  in  the  diftindt  Small-Pox. 

They  are  called  warty,  when  the  puftules  contain  no  fluid, 
but  grow  hard  and  prominent  above  the  fkin  in  the  manner  oi 
warts.  Thefe  are  peculiar  to  the  diftindt  fort. 

The  bloody  puftules  are  produced  more  ways  than  one.  For 
I  have  feen  cafes,  where,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
the  puftules  were  fo  many  fmall  tubercles  full  of  blackifh  blood, 
refembling  thofe  raifed  on  the  fkin,  when  pinched  with  a  forceps. 

And  thefe*  were  followed  by  an  intermixture  of  purple  and  livid 

fpots, 
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fpots,  fuch  as  phyficians  defcribe  in  the  true  plague.  But  it 
more  frequently  happens,  that  puftules  coming  out  very  thick, 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after,  when  they  ought  to  fill,  be¬ 
come  livid,  and  a  little  bloody,  with  black  fpots  fpread  over  the 
whole  body  ;  which  forebode  death  in  a  day  or  two,  becaufe 
they  are  real  gangrenes.  It  very  often  falls  out  at  this  time, 
that  a  thin  blood  flows  not  only  out  of  the  patient’s  mouth, 
nofe,  and  eyes,  but  alfo  by  every  outlet  of  the  body ;  but  more 
efpecially  by  the  urinary  paflages,  through  which  it  likewiie 
iflues  fometimes  on  the  firfl:  days  of  the  diilemper.  Thefe  are 
manifeftly  of  the  confluent  fort. 

To  thefe  Dr.  Freind  q  has  added  a  fourth  kind  of  Small-Pox, 
which  he  calls  filiquofe,  in  which  the  puflules  refemble  little 
round,  foft,  hollow  bladders,  and  contain  no  fluid.  But  this  I 
place  among  the  cryflalline  fort,  the  only  difference  between 
them  being,  that  in  this  cafe  one  part  of  the  fluid,  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  puftules,  flies  off  through  the 
fkin,  and  the  other  is  abforbed  by  the  lymphaticks  back  into 
the  body. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  talk,  and  fometimes  a  needlefs  one,  to 
invefligate  the  true  caufes  of  things.  But  as  the  publick  may 
perhaps  expedt,  that  I  ffiould  account  for  the  above-mentioned 
differences  in  this  difeafe ;  I  {hall  fay,  that  the  principal  reafons 
of  thefe  differences,  which  have  occurred  to  me  upon  mature 
confideration,  are,  the  almoA  infinite  variety  of  temperaments  in 
various  individuals ;  the  leafons  of  the  year  and  their  changes, 
and  in  fine,  many  accidents  which  befal  the  body,  between  the 
time  of  catching  the  infe&ion  and  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe. 
For  inoculation  {hews,  that  the  Small-Pox  does  not  break  forth 
before  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  from  receiving  the  infection. 

Poffibly  it  may  be  thought  ftrange,  that,  in  enumerating  thefe 
caufes,  I  have  not  mentioned  a  word  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
feeing  particles.  But,  befides  that  the  knowledge  of  this  is 
■  '  :  •  '  ;  not 

9  Epift,  De  quibufdam  variolarurn  generibus. 
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not  .  attainable  by  us,  it  feems  to  have  no  great  influence  on  the 
production  of  this  or  that  particular  fort  of  the  diftemper.  For 
we  frequently  obferve,  in  the  lame  family,  where  one  perfon 
catches  it  from  another,  that  fome  have  a  favourable,  and  others 
a  bad  fort. 

But  luch  is  the  power  of  temperaments  of  body,  that  they 
defcend  to  thole  of  the  fame  blood  by  a  fort  of  hereditary  right : 
whence  fome  difeales  are  found  to  be  familiar  and  fatal  to  certain 
families. 

As  to  tne  feaions  ol  tne  year,  we  find,  by  daily  experience, 
that  fome  of  them  are  fitter  to  produce  certain  difeales  than 
others  ;  that  they  are  the  caules  of  epidemick  fevers;  and  that 
thofe  chiefly,  in  which  fome  fluid  is  to  be  thrown  off  by  the 
fkin,  are  the  molt  remarkably  liable  to  be  affeCted  by  their 
changes. 

But  numberlefs  are  the  things  comprehended  in  the  third  ar¬ 
ticle,  to  wit,  all  thofe  accidents,  which  happen  to  the  body  from 
the  time  of  taking  the  infe&ion  to  the  eruption  of  the  puftules. 
For  the  poifon  is  far  from  lying  quiet  all  this  while,  but  is  con- 
ihintly  and  gradually  exerting  its  malignity,  by  firfi:  corrupting 
the  animal  fpirits,  and  then  the  whole  mats  of  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours.  Wherefore,  if  bodily  exercile,  diet,  or  the  affe&ions  of 
the  mind  (which  have  great  power  in  this  cafe)  fhould  happen 
to  make  any  particular  alteration  in  the  fermenting  fluids,  they 
may  eafily  occafion  various  forts  of  pufiules,  poflibly  in  the  man¬ 
ner  I  am  going  to  explain. 

The  Ample  Small-Pox  are  fuppurations  made,  while  the  blood 
is  not  fo  far  vitiated,  but  that  the  derivations  of  the  humours  into 
the  proper  parts  may  be  effected  tolerably  well,  and  the  natural 
functions  are  not  entirely  hurt.  But  in  the  malignant  fort  the 
cafe  is  quite  different.  For  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  is  cor¬ 
rupted  more  or  lets,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe ;  and 
the  blood  is  in  fuch  confulion,  that  the  purulent  matter  cannot 
be  thrown  upon  the  ikin.  Now,  in  this  cafe,  fometimes  a  thin 

,  t  fluid 
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fiaid  is  thrown  out,  which,  when  watery,  makes  cry  ft  allin  e  pu- 
Hales;  when  thick  and  vifcid,  warty;  and  filiquofe,  in '  fine, 
when  the  fluid  has  been  reforbed  by  the  lymphaticks  into  the 
blood,  and  has  left  the  puftules  quite  empty.  Befides,  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  blood  is  too  frequently  broken  to  that  degree,  that 
it  is  obitiudled,  and  flagnates  in  the  fmall  veffels  :  whereupon, 
the  f kin  is  Are  wed  with  black  fpots,  which  are  fo  many  real 
gangrenes,  and  hemorrhages  enfue  through  all  the  outlets  of  the 
body ;  whence  this  is  called  the  bloody  fort.  That  thefe  horrid 
fymptoms  are  the  effects  of  an  acrid  poifon,  appears  plainly 
becaufe  tne  dime  happen  to  tiiofe,  who  have  been  bit  by  the 

haemorrhois,  a  Lybian  ferpent,  according  to  Lucan’s  beautiful: 
defcription  : 

A  fierce  haemorrhois  ftruck  both  his  fangs. 

Deep  into  Tullus  ;  a  brave  valiant  youth. 

And  fond  admirer  of  great  Cato’s  worth. 

And  as  Corycian  faftron,  when  ’tis  fqueez’d. 

Pours  forth  its  yellow  juice  through  all  the  holes 
Of  the  hard  prefling  boards  ;  fo  from  the  pores 
Of  all  the  parts  flow’d  ruddy  venom’d  gore. 

His  tears  were  bloody  ;  nature’s  paflages. 

For  their  own  humours,  were  all  fill’d  with  blood. 

His  mouth,  his  nofe,  choak’d  up  with  filthy  clots  : 

Red  fweats  tranfpir’d  from  all  the  fkin  inflam’d. 

His  body  feem’d  one  univerfal  wound  r. 

But  from  thefe  objeds  of  terror,  it  is  time  to  pafs  to  thofe  which 
may  afford  comfort. 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  methods  of  cure  in  the  Small-Pox. 


It  is  moft  evident,  that  all  peftilential  difeafes  are  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  higheft  inflammation  of  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours,  and  therefore  they  all  require  emptying  and  cooling.  I 
begin  with  the  Ample  Small-Pox,  and  Avail  afterwards  defcend 
to  the  treatment  of  the  malignant  fort  in  its  leveral  varieties. 

But  in  this  place  it  feems  proper  to  clear  up  two  material 
points.  The  one  regards  the  management  of  the  fick,  and  the 
other,  the  diet  proper  for  him. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  fir  A,  ferious  attention  fliould  be  given 
both  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  to  the  ftrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  For  the  fame  things,  that  are  done  with  fafety  in  fum- 
mer,  may  be  attended  with  danger  in  winters  and  young  lads 
or  robufl;  men  eafily  bear  what  might  defiroy  infants,  or  weakly 
women.  But  let  this  be  a  general  rule,  to  keep  the  patient  in 
bed  during  the  fir  A:  days  of  the  difiemper,  taking  care  to  defend 
him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  by  proper  means,  and  to 
moderate  the  excefiive  heat  in  fummer  by  cool  air.  But  to  chili 
and  as  it  were  to  freeze  up  the  fick  in  winter,  is  not  the  part  of 
a  prudent  phylician,.  but  that  of  a  fool-hardy  empirick,  trying 
experiments  at  the  expence  of  unhappy  people’s  lives.  Where- 
jore  a  mean  is  to  be  obferved  herein,  by  managing  the  patient 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  neither  to  fiifle  him  with  heat  or  clothes, 
nor  check  the  eruption  and  peripiration  by  cold.  However, 
^reat  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  general,  to  fupply  him  with  pure 
and  cool  air,  which  he  may  take  in  plentifully  :  becaufe  a  hot 
air  caufes  difficulty  of  breathing,  checks  the  lecretion  of  urine, 
and  increafes  the  number  of  pufiules  on  the  internal  organs  of 
die  body }  the  confequences  whereof  we  may  jufily  apprehend 
6  to 
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to  be  inflammations,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  ran- 
grenes.  6 

With  regard  to  diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  (lender,  moiftening, 
and  cooling;  fuch  as  oatmeal  or  barley-gruel,  &c.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  as  the  food  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  the  belt  regimen  in  the  beginning  is  that,  which  will 
keep  the  body  open,  and  promote  urine.  Thefe  advantages  are 
obtained  by  boiling  preferved  fruits  with  their  food,  efpecially 
damafeene  plumbs,  and  tamarinds ;  and  giving  them  fuba- 
cid  liquors  for  drink ;  as  fmall-beer  acidulated  with  orange  or 
lemon  juice ;  whey  turned  with  apples  boiled  in  the  milk,  or 
with  wine;  emulflons  made  with  barley-water  and  almonds  ; 

Mofelle  or  Rhenifh  wine  plentifully  diluted  with  water  ;  or  anv 
other  things  of  this  kind.  y 

'  this  fort  of  diet  did  not  keep  the  body  open,  the  Ara¬ 

bian  phyficians  added  manna  to  it ;  but  this  they  did  fnarin-dy, 
and  with  caution.  For  it  is  quite  neceflary,  fays  Avicen,  that 
the  body  be  open  in  the  beginning  s.  Which  is  one  of  the  mod 
important  advices,  that  can  be  given  in  this  difeafe,  if  to  it  be 
added,  that  urine  muft  be  made  plentifully.  For  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  correfpondence  between  the  (kin  and  the  kidneys ;  where¬ 
by,  whaever  fluid  is  wont  to  be  fecreted  by  the  cuticular  elands, 
may  with  great  eafe  be  evacuated  by  the  urinary  paflages! 
Wherefore  it  is  very  proper  to  draw  off  as  much  of  the  matter 
of  the  difeafe  as  can  be  done,  by  thefe  paffages,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  overloading  of  the  internal  parts. 

Now  let  us  pafs  on  to  medicines,  and,  in  the  fird  place,  blood¬ 
letting  is  neceflary.  But  as  diflentions  frequently  arife  on  this 
lubjecd,  fome  rules  are  to  be  laid  down  concerning  it. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  this  remedy  is  not  very  fuitable 
to  the  tendered  age.  But  yet,  as  the  blood  of  infants  is  gene¬ 
rally  too  thick,  and  too  much  in  quantity  for  the  bulk  of  the 
body ;  and  as  they  are  oft-times  feized  with  convulfions,  upon 
t  le  appear ance  of  the  difeafe,  fome  evacuation  ought  to  be 
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made  :  which  may  be  fafely  effected  by  leeches  applied  to  the 
temples,  or  behind  the  ears.  Likewife,  if  blood  cannot  be  drawn 
from  the  arm,  in  moft  young  fubjedts  either  of  the  jugulars  may 
be  opened  without  inconvenience. 

That  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  patient’s  ftrength  of  what  age 
foever,  is  manifeft  to  all.  But  the  weaknefs  is  feldom  fo  great,  as 
not  to  bear  fome  lofs  of  blood,  unlefs  it  be  after  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  evacuations.  Nor  is  the  pulfe  to  be  over-much  depended 
on  in  this  cafe :  for  it  often  happens,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
blood  prevents  the  fecretion  of  the  ufual  quantity  of  animal  fpi- 
rits  in  the  brain,  and  that  the  vital  fluid  is  not  propelled  from 
the  heart  with  due  force :  in  which  cafe,  by  removing  the  op- 
preflion,  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  obferved  even  to  increafe  with 
the  bleeding. 

But  in  what  proportion  blood  is  to  be  taken  away,  will  be 
bed:  determined  by  the  vehemence  of  the  difeafe.  Many  of  our 
phyficians  imagine  that  they  have  done  their  duty,  when  they 
have  ordered  one  bleeding,  and  are  vaftly  cautious  of  opening  a 
vein  at  all,  after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  puflules,  for  fear  of 
checking  the  eruption.  But  this  is  certainly  an  ill-timed  cau¬ 
tion  :  for  in  youths  and  adults  it  is  often  neceffary  to  draw  blood 
two  or  three  times,  only  with  an  intermiflion  of  two  or  three 
days  between  each  time.  And  indeed  blood-letting  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  obftacle  to  the  eruption  of  the  puftules,  if  the  patient 
be  not  too  weak,  that  it  forwards  it  confiderably ;  and  for  the 
very  fame  reafon,  that,  in  large  abfceffes,  when  there  is  too  great 
a  fullnefs,  and  the  heat  too  intenfe,  the  fuppuration  is  brought  on 
quicker  and  better  by  taking  away  fome  blood. 

I  have  often  obferved,  when  in  the  beginning  a  vaft  number 
of  fmall  puftules  foreboded  a  difeafe  of  the  worfe  kind,  that  the 
face  of  affairs  was  fo  remarkably  changed  upon  one  or  two  bleed- 
mgs,  that  the  puftules  increafed  in  flze,  and  diminiftied  in  num¬ 
ber  (the  greatnefs  of  the  difeafe  thus  giving  wav  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  remedy)  by  which  means  nature  acquired  fufflcient 

ftrength 
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ftrength  to  expel  the  noxious  humour.  For  it  is  moil  certainly 
true,  that  nature  labours  at  the  expulfion  of  the  poifon  in  the 
moll  perfect  manner,  that  is,  endeavours  to  make  the  puftules 
fill  up  as  much  as  poffible ;  and  for  that  end  die  requires  every 
thing  to  be  quiet  within  the  body,  and  always  abhors  confufion . 
And  indeed,  the  reafon  why  the  confluent  Small-Pox  is  worfc 
than  the  diftindt  fort  is  not,  becaufe  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  is 
inore  abundant  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  but  becaufe  it 
is  not  pufhed  out  in  a  proper  manner.  For  upon  a  Arid  exami¬ 
nation  we  generally  find,  that  the  greater  quantity  is  difcharged 
in  the  diftmd  fort.  6 

Now  to  conclude  this  head,  fuch  is  the  benefit  of  large  and 
reiterated  bleeding,  that  it  is  obferved  to  prevent  thofe  evils, 
which  often  attend  the  difeafe ;  as  a  delirium,  convullions  diffi¬ 
culty  in  breathing,  and  the  like.  For  the  dilfedion  of  dead  bo¬ 
dies  ffiews,  that  the  infedion  is  not  confined  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body,  but  feizes  on  the  internal  parts  alfo.  For  I  myfelf 
have  feen  fubjeds,  in  which  the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  and  inteffines 
were  thick  befet  with  puftules.  Nor  have  I  the  leaff  doubt,  but 
that  thofe  fudden  deaths,  which  fome times  happen  towards  the 
end  of  the  difeafe,  when  there  feemed  to  be  no  room  left  for 
fear,  are  occafioned  by  the  efflux  of  the  purulent  matter  from 
the  burffing  puftules  on  one  or  other  of  the  nobler  parts.  Where¬ 
fore,  no  fever  is  attended  with  more  uncertain  figns,  on  which  to 
ground  a  hire  prognoftick,  than  this,  of  which  we  are  treating. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  time  of  the  difeafe,  wherein  it  may 
not  be  neceflary  to  draw  blood ;  if  the  violence  of  the  fever  re¬ 
quire  it,  and  the  patient  appear  able  to  bear  it.  For  it  is  always 
better  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none. 

•  m  pllrenzy>  c°ming  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  eruption,  is 
jultly  eiteemed  a  very  bad  omen ;  infomuch  that  Dr.  Freind 
lays,  that^  he  never  faw  a  patient  recover,  who  had  had  this 
fymptom  .  But  I  can  pofitively  declare,  that  I  have  had  better 
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fortune ;  having  recovered  many,  who  had  been  feized  with  a 
delirium  at  that  time,  by  drawing  blood  immediately,  and  then 
throwing  in  a  clyfter. 

After  taking  away  as  much  blood  as  is  requifite,  it  is  proper  to 
purge  the  body ;  which  may  be  done  with  fafety  enough,  any 
time  before  the  eruption  of  the  puftules.  But  the  purge  muft 
be  of  the  gentle  kind ;  fuch  as  the  infufion  of  fena  with  manna, 
or  manna  alone,  efpecially  for  children.  For  no  difturbance  is 
to  be  raifed  in  the  body.  But  firfl:  a  vomit  fhould  be  given,  if 
there  happens  to  be  any  colle&ion  of  phlegm  or  bile  in  the  flo- 
mach,  or  the  ftomach  to  be  loaded  with  food  unfeafonably  taken. 

As  foon  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  eruption  is  near  at  hand,  moft 
phyficians  are  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  all 
means.  Yet  we  are  to  remember,  that  this  is  the  proper  work 
of  nature  ;  and  therefore  great  care  fhould  be  taken,  neither  to 
increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  over-much,  nor  fuffer  it  to 
grow  languid. 

It  was  a  wife  faying  of  Afclepiades,  that  he.  made  ufe  of  the 
fever  for  its  own  cure  u :  whereby  he  meant,  that  the  fever  is  to 
be  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  itfelf  may  throw  off  whatr- 
ever  is  noxious  to  the  body.  Wherefore  the  true  intention  in 
this  cafe,  is  to  keep  the  inflammation  of  the  blood  within  due 
bounds,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  aflift  the  expulfion  of  the  mor- 
bifick  matter  through  the  fkin.  For  both  which  purpofes  a 
medicine,  which  I  have  experienced  to  be  ufeful,  is  a  powder 
compofed  of  two  parts  of  the  bezoardick  powder,  and  one  part- 
of  purified  nitre ;  and  fometimes  of  equal  parts  of  both.  An 
adult  may  take  half  a  drachm  of  this  powder  three  or  four  times 
in  a  day,  diminifhing  the  quantity  for  children,  in  proportion  to 
their  age.  And  if  the  effervefcence  of  the  blood  run  very  high, 
a  proper  quantity  of  fpirit  of  vitriol  may  be  added  to  the  pati¬ 
ent’s  drink.  But  if  there  be  any  keckings  or  Teachings  to  vomit, 

they 
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they  will  be  removed  by  draughts  containing  half  an  ounce  of 
juice  of  lemons,  with  one  fcruple  of  fait  of  wormwood 

Now,  concerning  thofe  medicines  which  eafe  pain,  and  pro¬ 
cure  deep,  rn  this  levere  difeafe,  thefe  are  not  to  be  ufed  over- 
haftily :  for  all  anodynes  in  feme  meafure  obftrudt  the  feparation 
of  the  morbid  humour  from  the  blood,  unlefs  the  pain  happens 
to  be  exceffive  :  and  moreover,  if  the  violence  of  the  fever  has 
raifed  a  delirium,  they  generally  make  it  worfe.  Wherefore,  it  is 
not  proper  to  employ  them,  until  the  eruption  of  the  puftules  be 
compleated  ;  but  after  that,  narcoticks  may  be  adminiftered  with 
fafety.  Thus  it  will  be  right  to  give  the  patient  a  dofe  of  the 
thebaick  tindure,  or  diacodion,  every  evening,  efpecially  if  he 
be  a  youth  or  an  adult  perfon  5  for  thefe  medicines  agree  not  fo 
well  with  infants.  And  fometimes,  in  cafes  of  very  great  in¬ 
quietude,  the  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning.  For  the 
fuppuration  of  the  matter,  ftagnating  in  the  puftules,  is  forward- 

-  “7  W  *iuiet  and  fleep.  But  if,  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe, 
the  patient  happens  to  be  feized  with  a  fhortnefs  of  breath,  or 
danger  of  choaking  from  vifeid  flime,  thefe  medicines  are  to  be 
intirely  prohibited.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  patient  is  coftive, 
which  is  generally  the  cafe,  and  the  fever  continues,  the  body 
is  to  be  opened  with  a  clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day. 

•  ^  m,a£.be  needIefs  t0  obferve,  that,  if  this  method  is  proper 
m  the  diftmdt  Small-Pox  ;  it  will  be  found  more  necelfary  ftill  in 
the  confluent,  which  is  attended  with  greater  fear  and  danger. 

From  the  fimple  I  now  pafs  to  the  malignant  Small-Pox,  of 
which  I  have  already  eftablifhed  three  forts,  to  wit,  the  cryftal- 
hne,  the  warty,  and  the  bloody. 

Now,  this  obfervation  holds  good  in  all  kinds  of  the  difeafe, 

nu 6  m°re  t^C  Pu^u*es  tenc*  to  fuppuration,  the  greater  are 
t  e  hopes  of  recovery;  and  therefore,  when  that  does  nor  go  on 
according  to  our  wifhes,  all  poffible  means  are  to  be  employed 
to  t  irow  tlie  morbifick  humour  on  the  fkin ;  with  which  inten¬ 
tion  every  thing  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe,,  which  we  have  pro- 
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pofed  in  treating  of  the  fnnple  fort.  But  yet  each  fpecies  of  the 
malignant  fort  requires  a  peculiar  confideration. 

Whereas,  in  the  cryftalline  fort,  the  water  of  the  puftules  can 
never  be  brought  to  a  laudable  luppuration ;  it  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  thofe  paffages  in  the  body,  which  are  naturally  adapted 
to  the  fecretion  of  the  thinner  fluids.  Now  I  have  faid  above, 
that  there  is  a  great  correfpondence  between  the  fkin  and  the 
kidneys.  Therefore,  while  the  thinned  parts  of  this  water  are 
made  to  tranfpire  through  the  (kin,  the  groffer  parts  ought  to  be 
drawn  off  through  the  urinary  paffages,  by  diuretick  medicines. 
Of  this  tribe  there  is  nothing  better  than  nitre,  and  that  may  be 
adminiftered  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  fuch  quantities  as  may 
not  offend  the  ftomach,  to  wit,  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  drachm,  dif- 
folved  in  fmall  wine,  which  is  the  only  fort  that  agrees  with  this 
difeafe,  till  towards  the  end ;  when  it  may  be  proper  to  allow 
the  patient  a  little  Canary  (Dr.  Sydenham’s  favourite  liquor)  or 
any  other  foft  and  generous  wine  to  fupport  his  ftrength.  But 
while  nitre  is  thus  taken,  it  will  be  right  to  interpofe  thofe  me¬ 
dicines,  which  cherifh  the  heart,  and  promote  the  flux  of  the  hu¬ 
mour  into  the  puftules :  fuch  as  Raleigh’s  cordial,  or  the  cordial  con¬ 
fection  :  the  bezoardick  powder,  fometimes  with  a  little  faffron ; 
and  the  plain  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Befides  thefe,  on  the  fifth  or 
fixth  day  of  the  eruption,  bliflers  are  to  be  applied  between  the 
fhoulders,  and  to  the  arms  and  legs  :  for  which  purpofe,  the 
bliftering  epithem  is  mofl  convenient,  as  its  foft  confidence 
enables  it  to  reach  the  fkin  between  the  puftules,  and  flick  to  it. 
For  by  this  difcharge  of  the  ferofities,  the  fever,  which  increafes, 
when  there  is  no  farther  derivation  of  humours  to  the  fkin,  is 
feafonably  prevented. 

I  know  indeed,  that  mofl  of  our  phyflcians  apply  this  remedy 
earlier,  and  even  on  the  firfl  days  of  the  difeafe,  in  every  ma¬ 
lignant  Small-Pox  ;  but  there  is  juft  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  great 
commotion  raifed  in  the  blood  by  the  acrimony  of  the  flies 
1  might 
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might  be  an  obttacle  to  the  due  propullion  of  the  humour  into 
the  beginning  puttules. 

The  warty  Small-Pox  is  more  dangerous  than  the  cryttalline ; 
becaufe  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  being  too  thick,  can  neither 
fuppurate,  nor  pafs  off  by  urine.  Wherefore  it  is  neceffary  to 
ufe  the  utmoft  endeavours  to  take  off  the  fever,  and  to  provoke 
fweat,  in  order  to  digett  the  morbid  humour,  by  the  cordial 
medicines  afore-mentioned.  And  blitters  ought  to  be  applied  in 
this  cafe  likewife.  But  the  Arabian  phyficians  pronounced  this 
fort  of  the  difeafe  to  be  always  fatal  \ 

Laftly,  that  fort,  which  I  have  called  the  bloody  Small-Pox, 
requires  peculiar  attention.  Now  in  this  fort,  if  there  is  any 
room  for  phyfick,  thofe  medicines  bid  faireft  for  fuccefs,  which 
by  their  ftypticity  thicken  the  blood  in  fome  meafure,  and  fo 
check  it,  that  it  cannot  break  through  even  the  fmalleft  arteries. 
The  bett  of  this  kind  are  the  Peruvian  bark,  alum,  and  that 
fpirit  which  is  called  oil  of  vitriol.  Now  thefe  are  to  be  ufed 
alternately  in  this  manner.  A  drachm  of  the  bark  may  be  given 
every  fixth  hour ;  and,  three  hours  after,  a  proper  quantity  of 
alum.  It  will  be  a  very  powerful  medicine,  if  thus  compound¬ 
ed.  Melt  three  parts  of  alum  on  the  fire,  with  one  part  of  that 
infpiflated  juice,  which  is  improperly  named  dragon’s  blood  : 
when  the  mafs  is  grown  cold,  reduce  it  to  a  powder  ;  a  fcruple 
of  which,  made  into  a  bolus  with  conferve  of  red  rofes,  will  be 
a  proper  dofe..  The  moft  convenient  manner  of  giving  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  in  the  tin&ure  of  rofes ;  five  or  fix  fpoonfuis  whereof 
may  be  taken  feveral  times  in  the  day.  And  befides,  the  ra- 
tient’s  common  drink  may  be  acidulated  with  it ;  efpecially,  if 
purple  or  black  fpots  appear  interfperfed  among  the  puttules. 
And  this  medicine  will  be  of  great  fervice,  not  only^  in  the 
bloody,  but  in  all  the  other  forts  likewife,  accompanied  with 
thefe  fpots..  This  one  thing  more  I  will  add,  that  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  kfe  of  blitters  to  be  fafe.  enough  in  this  cafe,  when 

a  delirium. 
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a  delirium  requires  their  application.  I  have  indeed  feen  Tome 
patients  recovered  by  this  method,  who  had  difcharged  large 
quantities  of  blood  by  the  urinary  canal  at  the  time  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  puftules ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  all 
thefe,  the  difeafe  terminated  in  fome  confiderable  evil.  For  they 
were  tortured,  either  with  boils  breaking  out  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  or  with  glandular  fwellings  under  the  ears  or  arm-pits, 
which  were  not  eafily  brought  to  fuppuration.  I  likewife  re¬ 
member  the  cafe  of  a  young  man,  one  of  whofe  tonfils  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  gangrenous  ulcer  which  was  very  troublefome  to 
cure.  Thus  upon  the  whole  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  clear  the  mafs  of  blood  of  this  poifon  ;  and 
that  a  perfedt  recovery  is  not  to  be  procured  without  a  fup¬ 
puration,  either  in  its  due  courfe  of  time,  or  in  the  lad;  ftage 
of  the  diftemper. 

But  in  every  fort  of  this  difeafe,  it  is  proper  to  open  the  body 
on  the  decline,  that  is,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  from  the  erup¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  a  putrid  fever  generally  comes  on  about  this  time, 
while  the  puftules  are  drying ;  or  upon  the  fubfidence  of  the 
fwelling  of  the  inflamed  fkin,  where  there  is  no  fuppuration  ; 
which  fever  cannot  be  taken  off  with  equal  fafety  by  any  other 
means.  But  gentle  catharticks  alone  are  to  be  employed  in  this 
cafe,  fuch  as  I  have  adviled  before  the  eruption  of  the  puftules. 

This  whole  affair  I  formerly  explained,  and  illuftrated  with 
proper  examples,  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Freind  y ;  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  likewife,  abundantly  confirmed  it  afterwards,  by  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  antient  and  modern  phyficians.  So  that  whofoever  re- 
fufes  his  affent  to  this  practice,  muff  refolve  not  to  fee  at  noon-day. 
All  fevers  have  their  certain  periods ;  and  where  the  poifonous 
matter  has  once  infedted  the  humours,  the  putrid  fuel  of  the 
difeafe  can  hardly  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  early  enough.  And 
indeed,  when  this  rule  is  not  obferved,  we  daily  fee  the  diftemper 

followed 
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followed  immediately  by  a  hedtick  fever,  attended  with  a  cough, 
fpitting  of  purulent  matter,  ftiortnefs  of  breath,  and  other  iymp- 
toms  of  the  lungs  being  aftedted. 

But  I  muft  obferve  in  this  place,  that,  however  beneficial 
purging  may  be  at  this  time ;  yet,  if  the  body  happens  to  be  too 
loofe,  either  from  the  natural  date  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  fre¬ 
quent  clyfters,  this  remedy  becomes  lefs  neceflary,  or  at  leaft, 
may  be  poftponed  for  fome  days.  For  great  regard  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  ftrength,  which  the  length  of  the  illnefs  has  more 
or  lefs  impaired. 

Moreover,  it  is  requifite  to  be  very  circumfpedt,  whether  there 
be  any  remains  of  the  purulent  matter  lurking  under  the  wither¬ 
ed  Ikin  of  the  puftules ;  for  this  is  fometimes  fo  manifeftly  the 
cafe,  that  though  the  fcabs  appear  dry  and  hard;  yet  upon  fome 
of  them  breaking  here  and  there,  there  iftues  forth  very  fetid 
matter.  In  this  circumftance,  die  body  is  not  to  be  purged,  but 
rather  to  be  fupported  by  proper  diet,  until  the  matter  is  all 
come  away ;  which  I  have  feen  continue  running  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  difeafe,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.  I  fhall 
never  forget  the  cafe  of  a  certain  young  man  of  a  very  robuft 
confiitution,  who  had  fo  dreadful  a  fort  of  the  confluent  Small¬ 
pox,  that  when  the  puftules  ftiould  have  ripened,  his  whole 
face  was  become  black  and  dry,  and  in  fliort,  thoroughly  mor¬ 
tified.  As  the  cafe  feemed  quite  defperate,  I  ordered  incifions 
to  be  made  to  the  quick  in  many  places,  and  fomentations  of  a 
decodtion  of  emollient  and  warm  plants,  with  the  addition  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  applied  to  the  parts  :  where¬ 
upon  there  followed  a  difcharge  of  matter  from  the  incifions  of 
fo  offenfive  a  fmell,  that  none  of  the  attendants  could  bear  to 
ftay  in  the  room ;  and  having  at  the  fame  time  promoted  this 
difcharge  by  proper  digeftives,  and  duly  purged  him,  he  at 
length  recovered.  But  his  mangled  face  bore  the  lading  marks 
of  the  malignity  of  the  diftemper,  and  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
cure. 

U  if. 
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In  fine,  it  will  be  of  ufe  at  this  time  to  take  away  fome  blood, 
if  the  heat  be  too  great,  and  the  patient  have  ftrength  enough 
left  to  bear  it. 

Wholoever  thoroughly  confiders  all  the  circumftances  of  this 
fubjeft,  which  I  have  hitherto  explained,  muft  jufily  wonder 
how  the  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave  could  be  induced  to  hope,  that 
fome  time  or  other,  a  fpecifick  antidote  may  be  found  againfi: 
this  contagious  poifon  *  that  is,  by  which  it  may  be  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  deftroyed,  that  though  it  had  been  received  into  the 
body,  it  may  not  produce  the  difeafe.  But  the  principles  and 
elements  of  things  are  fo  certain,  and  fo  well  eftablilhed  by  the 
permanent  laws  of  nature,  that  whofoever  would  endeavour  to 
change  them,  would  aft  like  thofe  philofophers  by  fire  (as  they 
fiyle  themfelves)  who  labour  hard  to  tranfmute  the  bafer  metals 
into  gold  ;  and  when  continual  difappointments  have  convinced 
them  of  the  vanity  of  their  hop.es,  aftually  extraft  gold  out  of 
the  purfes  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  by  the  fumes  of  their 
charcoal. 

This  one  obfervation  I  mull  add,  that  there  is  no  fpecies  of 
fever,  which  requires  the  body  co  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  the 
remains  of  the  difeafe,  more  than  this.  Wherefore,  upon  the 
patient’s  recovery,  blood  is  to  be  drawn,  if  his  ftrength  will 
bear  it ;  and  catharticks  are  to  be  given  feveral  times  at  proper 
intervals.  After  which,  the  body  is  to  be  reftored  to  its  former 
Hate  by  a  courfe  of  milk,  efpecially  that  of  afifes,  with  fuitable 
food,  and  the  air  and  amufements  of  the  country. 

I  fhall  clofe  this  long  chapter  with  the  account  of  a  very  ma¬ 
lignant  Small-Pox  in  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  by  my  lon-in-law,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Wilmot }  who,  from  the  fifth  day  of  the  difeafe,  attended  the 
patient  jointly  with  Dr.  Connel. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fever  preceding  the  eruption,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  direfted  to  be  let  blood,  and  to  take  a  vomit,  and  the 

next 
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next  morning  a  gentle  purge  :  the  day  following,  the  Small-Pox 
flushed  out.  The  puftules  were  very  numerous  and  fmall  all  over 
the  body,  looking  more  like  a  rank  Meades  than  the  Small-Pox. 
As  his  fever  ran  very  high,  he  was  ordered  draughts  of  Gafcoign’s 
powder  with  nitre,  to  be  taken  every  fix  hours ;  and  to  drink 
plentifully  of  barley-water  acidulated  with  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  eruption,  as  he  was  very  delirious, 
in  order  to  procure  deep,  a  paregorick  of  fix  drachms  of  diaco- 
dion  was  given  him,  which  did  not  produce  the  effect. 

The  fifth  day,  there  was  not  the  lead  fwelling  of  the  face ; 
his  pulfe  was  quick  and  full,  his  heat  intenfe,  and  the  delirium 
not  abated.  Wherefore  he  was  ordered  another  bleeding;  the 
nitrofe  draughts  were  continued,  with  the  addition  of  five  grains 
of  myrrh  to  each  ;  as  like  wife  barley-water  with  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
and  the  paregorick  as  before. 

The  feventh,  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe  was  Hill  the  fame, 
with  the  addition  of  an  oppredion  of  his  breath,  and  a  very  trou- 
blefome  dry  cough.  Diafcordium  was  added  to  his  nitrofe 
draughts,  and  he  was  ordered  a  folution  of  gum  ammoniack  to 
be  taken,  a  fpoonful  at  a  time,  as  occafion  required  ;  and  the 
paregorick  continued. 

The  eighth,  he  complained  much  of  a  molt  acute  pain  in  his 
head ;  his  fhortnefs  of  breath  and  cough  were  increafed,  his 
pulfe  low,  and  there  were  no  figns  of  fuppuration  ;  nor  the  leafl 
fwelling  in  the  face  or  hands  :  but  the  fkin  of  his  face  looked 
like  a  piece  of  parchment.  Bliflers  were  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
his  arms  and  legs,  and  plaflers,  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  ce- 
phalick  and  bliftering  plafters,  to  be  wrapt  round  his  feet :  like- 
wife  draughts  containing  of  mithridate  half  a  drachm,  and  of 
volatile  fait  of  amber  half  a  fcruple,  to  be  taken  every  fixth 
hour ;  and  a  gargle  of  pectoral  deco&ion,  and  oxymel  of  fquills. 

The  tenth,  as  every  thing  was  grown  worfe,  beiides  continu¬ 
ing  the  fame  medicines,  blifters  were  ordered  below  the  elbows. 
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The  eleventh,  his  pulfe  being  much  lower,  and  the  patient 
weaker,  a  mixture  with  Raleigh’s  confection  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  often  by  fpoonfuls,  and  the  other  cardiacks  continued. 

On  the  twelfth,  the  pulfe  being  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  his 
breath  oppreffed  to  the  laft  degree ;  when  all  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  given  up,  a  fit  of  coughing,  in  which  he  was  almoft  fuf- 
focated,  brought  on  a  fpitting  of  a  limpid,  fetid  humour,  equal 
in  quantity  to  a  falivation  raifed  by  mercury.  And  this  flux 
continued  twelve  days  without  any  apparent  abatement  :  from 
thence  it  gradually  diminifhed  for  four  days,,  when  it  flopped 
entirely. 

By  the  flxteenth  day,  the  difeafe,  together  with  that  difcharge, 
had  fo  far  exhaufled  him,  that  he  was  fcarce  able  to  turn  in  his 
bed  :  and  yet  his  fpirits  were  fo  much  better,  that  he  could  take 
plentifully  of  liquid  nourifhment.  Whereby  gathering  ftrength 
his  fever  had  now  the  appearance  of  a  he&ick  only ;  for  which 
he  was  ordered  to  lofe  five  ounces  of  blood,  to  take  draughts  of 
lemon-juice,  and  fait  of  wormwood,  with  a  little  fperma  ceti 
diflolved  in  them,  every  four  hours,  and  to  drink  afles  milk 
every  morning. 

By  this  method,  with  the  repetition  of  bleeding  to  five  ounces 
two  or  three  times,  and  now  and  then  purging  him  gently  with 
rhubarb;  together  with  elixir  of  vitriol  in  Briftol- water,  and  the 
country  air,  he  in  time  happily  recovered. 

•In  this  cafe  we  have  a  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  what  I  have 
already  faid  more  than  once,  that  is,  how  folicitous  nature  always 
is,  at  any  rate  to  expel  the  poifonous  matter  of  this  difeafe  out 
of  the  body. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  accidents  in  the  Small-Pox. 


any  fymptoms  and  circumftances  attend  the  Small-Pox, 


L  V which,  as  they  neither  commonly  occur,  nor  Teem  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  either  affright,  or  perplex  the 
phyfician.  Wherefore  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  fome 
remarks  concerning  them. 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  feized  with  convulfions,  juft  before 
the  eruption.  But  this  fymptom  is  more  terrifying  than  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  and  in  children  particularly,  thofe  convulfions,  which 
frequently  come  on  before  the  diftemper  appears,  are  generally 
rather  a  good,  than  a  bad  fign.  Now  in  this  cafe,  though  it 
may  feem  ftrange,  blood-letting  is  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  but 
a  blifter  is  to  be  applied  to  the  neck,  and  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet  plafters  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  cephalick  and  bliftering 
plafters  :  not  forgetting  at  the  fame  time  to  give  thofe  medicines 
inwardly,  which  experience  has  fliewn  to  be  antifpafmodick.  Of 
thefe  the  chief  are,  wild  valerian  root.  Ruffian  caftor,  and  the 
fpirits  and  volatile  falts,  chemically  extracted  from  animals.  For 
it  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that,  upon  drawing  blood  in  this 
cafe,  the  difeafe  ended  fatally.  I  can  affign  no  other  reafon  for 
this  event,  but  that  thofe  involuntary  motions  are  occafioned  by 
the  patient  s  weaknefs  ;  which  is  fo  increafed  by  that  evacuation, 
that  nature  becomes  incapable  of  throwing  out  the  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  upon  the  fkin.  But  the  thing  is  otherwife  in  adults,  who,  if 
not  too  weak,  ought  to  lofe  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  and 
then  be  put  into  the  foregoing  method. 

The  difeafe  begins  fometimes  in  a  different,- and  almoft  con¬ 
trary  manner.  For  the  eruption  appears  without  much  fever  or 
pain  j  for  which  reafon  there  feems  to  be  no  danger.  But  that 
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fond  fecurity  is  very  frequently  ill-grounded.  For  at  the  time 
when  the  puftules  ought  to  tend  to  maturity,  as  if  nature  were 
lazy,  and  not  attending  to  her  duty,  there  is  no  fuppuration  made : 
hence  the  fever  increafes,  with  inquietude  of  body,  anxiety  of 
mind,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  delirium ;  which  carry  off 
the  patient  in  a  few  days.  In  this  ffate,  the  fever  ought  rather 
to  be  raifed  than  checked  ;  and  therefore  warm  medicines  are  to 
be  directed,  which  promote  fuppuration,  by  increafing  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  thinning  the  humours :  fuch  are  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  fnake-root,  the  contrayerva-root,  faffron,  ala  fcetida, 
myrrh,  and  the  like.  But  above  all,  blifters  muff  be  laid  on  all 
the  limbs.  Such  is  the  neceffity  of  fome  evacuation  or  other  in 
this  difeafe,  that  if  the  matter  of  the  infection  be  over-abundant, 
as  it  happens  in  bad  cafes,  nature  never  fails  endeavouring  to 
throw  off  the  load.  Thus  in  adults  the  fpitting  comes  on  upon 
the  fir  ft  days  of  the  eruption  ;  whereas  children,  who  feldom 
fpit,  have  a  loofenefs  almoft  through  the  whole  difeafe.  Both 
thele  evacuations  are  of  great  importance,  and  therefore  as  the 
loofenefs  is  not  to  be  inconfiderately  flopped  in  children  5  fo  in 
adults,  if  the  fpitting  does  not  go  on  to  our  wiffies,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted  by  medicines,  which  ftimulate  the  glands  of  the 
mouth ;  efpecially  gargles  made  of  a  deco&ion  of  muftard  feed 
and  pepper,  with  the  addition  of  oxymel.  For  in  the  confluent 
and  malignant  Small-Pox,  if  this  flux  does  not  arife,  and  even 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  a  very  bad  fign. 

Sometimes  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  makes  the  patient  fuffer 
great  pain,  receiving  little  or  no  relief  from  diureticks.  In  this 
cafe  Dr.  Sydenham  directed,  that  he  fhould  be  taken  out  of  bed, 
and  expofed  to  the  cool  air :  which  generally  has  a  good  effedl. 
But  the  inoft  convenient  method  will  be,  to  open  the  body  by  a 
clvfter,  efpecially  if,  the  puftules  now  appearing,  there  be  any 
fear  of  taking  cold ;  and  then  to  infill  a  little  on  diuretick  me¬ 
dicines  ;  for  which  purpofe  Glauber’s  fait  is  particularly  ufeful, 
as  it  is  both  laxative  and  diuretick. 
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Whenever  a  woman  with  child  is  feized  with  the  Small-Pox, 
the  phyfician  may  judly  dread  the.  confequences.  For  he  has 
reafon  to  fear  a  mile arri age,  which  expofes  his  patient  to  two 
forts  of  danger,  the  one  from  the  new  fever,  which  attends  that 
accident ;  the  other  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  which  may  bring  her 
very  low.  And  therefore  the  farther  die  is  advanced  in  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  the  greater  rifque  llie  runs  ;  becaufe  the  delivery  of  a 
large  child  caufes  a  greater  flooding  than  that  of  a  fmall  one.  I 
can  however  affert  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  a  certain  wo¬ 
man  was  delivered  of  a  fon  at  the  full  time,  while  die  was  actu¬ 
ally  labouring  under  this  difeafe  ;  and  yet  both  the  mother  and  the 
child  did  well ;  but  this  is  a  cafe  equally  extraordinary  and  for¬ 
tunate.  But  dill  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  time  of  the  dif- 
eaie,  when  the  abortion  happens  :  becaufe  the  weaknefs  occa- 
fioned  thereby  is  the  more  dangerous,  the  more  nearly  it  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  puflules.  Where¬ 
fore,  if  the  efllux  be  more  than  nature  ufually  requires,  thofe  me¬ 
dicines  are  to  be  given,  which  I  have  propofed  in  the  bloody 
Small-Pox. 

Now,  whereas  thefe  cafes  fall  out  various  ways,  and  phyiicians 
have  been  divided  in  opinion  concerning  fome  of  them ;  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  make  fome  animadverlions  on  them  fepa- 
rately. 

When  a  woman  in  the  Small-Pox  differs  abortion,  the  child 
mod  commonly  comes  into  the  wofld  with  the  didemper  on  it ; 
but  not  always.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  will  eaflly  be  un- 
derdood,  by  duly  conlidering  what  I  have  already  faid  concerning 
infection  %  and  comparing  it  with  what  I  lhall  hereafter  fay  con¬ 
cerning  the  inoculation  of  the  Small-Pox  b.  Whereby  it  will 
plainly  appear,  that  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  are  fubtile  particles, 
exhaled  from  the  puflules  come  to  maturity;  which  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  tlie  efteCt,  till  eight  or  nine  days  after  their  entrance  into  a 
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found  body.  Upon  which  account,  when  the  child  comes  into 
the  world,  before  matter  is  made  in  the  puflules  on  the  mother, 
it  has  no  vifible  marks  of  the  diflemper.  And  thus  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  Small-Pox,  which  the  infant  has  contracted  in 
the  womb,  breaks  forth  on  the  fecond,  third,  or  any  other  day 
before  the  eighth  from  the  delivery,  whether  the  child  be  come 
to  its  full  time  or  not ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  cafe, 
which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation. 

A  lady  of  quality  was,  in  the  feventh  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
feized  with  fo  malignant  a  fort  of  the  confluent  Small-Pox,  that 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  one  favourable  fymptom.  For 
fire  neither  fpit  plentifully ;  nor  did  the  fwelling  of  the  hands 
or  feet  come  on,  upon  that  of  the  face  fubfiding  ;  nor  in  fine 
was  flie  aflifled  by  a  flux  of  urine  on  the  decline  of  the  difeafe ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  her  face  was  all  covered  with  fmall  pimples, 
which  made  little  or  no  matter.  In  this  condition,  fhe  was,  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  diflemper,  pretty  eafily  delivered  of  a 
fon,  who  brought  no  marks  of  the  infection  into  the  world ; 
and  flie  died  on  the  fourteenth  day.  But  in  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  following,  the-  infant  was  feized  with  convulfions, 
the  forerunners  of  the  eruption,  which  appeared  the  fame  day, 
and  he  died  in  the  evening.  In  this  cafe  it  is  plain,  that  fome 
llippuration  having  been  made,  as  ufual,  on  the  eleventh  day ; 
the  diftemper  pafled  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  which  was 
not  to  break  out  till  eight  days  after. 

But  in  cafe  there  is  no  mifearriage,  the  child  will  be  free 
from  the  difeafe  during  his  whole  life;  unlefs  he  happens  to  be 
born  before  the  puflules  were  come  to  maturity.  For  as  fome- 
thing  naturally  inherent  in  our  conftitution  renders  the  body 
liable  to  the  infection  ;  fo,  when  this  debt  is  once  paid  to  na¬ 
ture,  we  are  fecure  ever  after.  But  the  infant  in  the  womb 
fometimes  catches  the  diflemper,  without  the  mother  being  af¬ 
fected  ;  as  I  fhall  prove  by  this  remarkable  inftance,  wThich  I 
well  remember.  A  certain  woman,  who  had  formerly  had  the 

Small- 
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Small-Pox,  and  was  now  near  her  reckoning,  attended  her  huf- 
band  in  the  diftemper.  She  went  her  full  time,  and  was  deli¬ 
vered  of  a  dead  child.  It  may  be  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  (lie 
did  not  catch  it  on  this  occafion  :  but  the  dead  body  of  the  in¬ 
fant  was  a  horrid  fight,  being  all  over  covered  with  the  puftules; 
a  manifcft  fign  that  it  died  of  the  difeafe,  before  it  was  brought 
into  the  world.  Wherefore,  upon  the  whole,  let  none  enter¬ 
tain  the  leafl  fufpicion,  that  the  fame  perfon  can  pofiibly  have 
this  diftemper  twice.  But  the  reafon  why  the  body  is  liable  to 
the  infection  once,  and  no  more,  is  to  me  as  entirely  unknown, 
as  to  the  mo  ft  ignorant  of  mankind.  But  this  I  will  add,  that 
an  infant  in  the  womb  may  have  the  good  luck  to  go  through 

the  difeafe,  and  yet  the  marks  be  quite  effaced  before  the 
birth  c. 

From  what  we  have  faid  concerning  abortions,  it  is  eafy  to 
comprehend  what  judgment  ought  to  be  formed  of  the  monthly 
evacuations  coinciding  with  the  Small-Pox,  a  circumftance,  at 
which  people  are  apt  to  be  alarmed.  For  this  evacuation  is  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  flooding,  which  follows  upon  abortion  : 
and  whether  it  happens  at  the  ufual  time,  or  is  brought  on  irre¬ 
gularly  by  the  extraordinary  effervefcence  of  the  blood  ;  in  both 
cafes,  it  rather  affords  relief  than  threatens  danger.  However, 
if  in  either  cafe  the  difcharge  fhould  prove  fo  great,  as  to  weaken 
the  patient  over  much ;  it  muff  be  reftrained  by  thofe  medicines, 
which  I  have  recommended  in  the  bloody  Small-Pox,  without 
neglecting  to  draw  blood,  if  requifite.  But  we  know  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  women  have  fometimes  uterine  difcharges  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  without  lofs  of  ftrength,  or  any 
other  inconvenience. 

The  fame  judgment  may  be  formed  of  haemorrhages  at  the 
nofe,  which  frequently  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the  diflemper ; 
for  they  are  occafioned  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  blood  in  the 

X  x  fmall 

*  Vid.  Mauriceau,  fur  la  groflefle  &  l'accouchement  des  femmes,  Obf.  576. 
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fmall  veffels ;  and  therefore,  by  diminilhing  the  heat,  are  gene¬ 
rally  more  ferviceable  than  detrimental,  unlefs  they  run  to  excefs. 

It  happens  fometimes,  though  not  often,  that  the  variolous 
fever  is  accompanied  with  a  fingle  or  double  tertian  intermitting 
fever  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark,  or,  which  is  more 
convenient,  its  extract,  is  to  be  given  at  proper  diftances  of 
time,  till  the  paroxyfms  ceafe  to  return.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon 
to  fear,  that  this  medicine  will  hinder  the  maturation  of  the  pu- 
ftules :  on  the  contrary,  as  this  new  effervefcence  of  the  blood, 
and  commotion  of  the  humours,  may  eafily  prove  an  obftacle 
to  the  fuppuration ;  by  checking  thefe,  all  things  proceed  in  their 
ufual  courfe.  But  firfl,  the  body  is  to  be  opened  by  a  clyfter. 
Now  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  here  with  refpeCt  to  this  febri¬ 
fuge,  as  in  mortifications,  in  which  it  is  known  to  be  of  fignal 
fervice  d :  and  it  was  from  a  reflection,  that  mortifications  are  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  with  a  fever,  that  I  have  propofed  the  fame 
medicine  in  the  bloody  Small-Pox,  interfperfed  with  black  fpots, 
or  in  other  words,  with  fmall  gangrenes  e. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  one  general  rule, 
which  is,  that  whatever  acute  difeafe  comes  upon  the  Small-Pox, 
requires  to  be  treated  with  its  own  peculiar  medicines,  and  gene¬ 
rally  bears  them  very  well. 

By  this  time  I  hope  I  have  thrown  fufficient  light  on  the  moft 
material  circumftances  of  this  part  of  my  fubjeCt.  But  before  I 
clofe  it,  it  feems  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  difeafe  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  mild,  when  it  is  contracted  foon  after  fome  confider- 
able  evacuation,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  Thus  a  woman 
in  child-bed  has  generally  a  kindly  fort  of  the  Small-Pox ;  if  the 
has  recovered  fomewhat  of  ftrength,  by  the  time  fhe  is  feized 
with  the  diftemper ;  and  therefore  reaps  benefit  from  her  late 
fufferings.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  fuch  as  are  newly 
recovered  from  fome  acute  difeafe.  And  I  have  formerly  feen 

many 

4  Vid.  Medical  EiTays,  Edinb.  vol.  v.  part  1.  artic.  10,  «  Chap,  iii. 
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many  paticms  in  the  hofpltal,  who,  after  falivation  for  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe,  caught  the  Small-Pox,  while  they  were  yet  vaftlv 
emaciated ;  and  all  of  them  went  through  it  with  great  fafetv  • 
a  manifeft  proof,  that  any  evacuation,  by  withdrawing  fuel  from 
the  fire,  agrees  particularly  well  with  this  difeafe.  Laftly  to  all 
that  I  have  hitherto  faid,  this  one  remark  more  is  proper  to  be 
added.  Though  this  be  naturally  a  dreadful  difeafe,  yet  it  is 
fometimes  found  to  produce  very  good  confequences.  For  in 
conltitutions,  where  the  blood  is  vitiated,  either  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  taint,  or  by  the  manner  of  living ;  and  glandular  tumours 
are  occafioned  by  the  vifcidityof  the  lymph;  the  Small-Pox,  by 

purifying  the  juices,  contributes  to  a  better  ftate  of  health  for 
the  future. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  inoculation  of  the  Small-Pox. 

The  cultom  of  inoculating,  or  transferring  the  Small-Pox 
from  an  infefted  perfon  to  one  that  is  found,  has  pre¬ 
vailed  among  us  for  fome  years.  This  matter  has  drawn  our 
p  yfictans  into  parties ;  fome  approving,  and  others  difapprov- 

ing  this  new  praftice.  I  fhall  therefore  freely  interpofe  my  opi¬ 
nion  in  the  cafe.  3  F 

Our  nature  is  fo  formed,  that  although  we  are  always  inclined 
to  avoid  whatfoever  may  be  hurtful ,  yet,  when  any  evil  is  to 
be  undergone,  which  can  only  be  fuffered  once,  this  we  are  im¬ 
patient  to  go  through,  even  with  a  certain  boldnefs :  with  this 
view,  that  the  remainder  of  life  may  be  paffed  without  the  un- 

ealinels  which  arifes  from  the  continual  apprehenfion  of  its  com- 
mg  upon  us. 


X  x  2 
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It  having  therefore  been  found  by  experience,  that  no  body 
was  feized  with  the  Small -Pox  a  fecond  time,  and  that  fcarce 
one  in  a  thoufand  efcaped  having  it  once  ;  men  began  to  con- 
fult  how  the  difeafe  might  be  communicated ;  it  manifeftly  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  contagious,  and  it  was  obvious  to  conjecture,  that 
the  feeds  of  that  contagion  lay  hidden  in  the  puftules. 

But  I  have  often  wondered,  how  fuch  a  notion  could  come 
into  the  heads  of  people  almofl  quite  ignorant  of  what  relates 
to  phyfick.  For,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  by  in¬ 
quiry,  this  was  the  invention  of  the  Circaflians,  the  women  of 
which  country  are  faid  to  excel  in  beauty ;  upon  which  account, 
it  is  very  common,  efpecially  among  the  poorer  fort,  to  fell  young 
girls  for  flaves  to  be  carried  away  into  the  neighbouring  parts. 
When  therefore  it  was  obferved,  that  they,  who  were  feized 
with  this  diftemper,  were  in  lefs  danger  both  of  their  beauty 
and  their  life,  the  younger  they  were  j  they  contrived  this  way 
of  infeCting  the  body,  that  fo  the  merchandize  might  bring  the 
greater  profit.  Neither  did  the  thing  require  the  afliftance  of  a 
phyfician  or  furgeon.  It  was  fufficient  to  make  a  fmall  wound 
in  the  fkin,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  put  into  it  a  very  little 
of  the  matter  taken  out  of  the  ripe  puftules ;  and  this  even  the 
women  had  learned  to  praCtife  f :  in  like  manner  as  our  artifts 
now,  making  a  very  flight  incifion  in  each  arm,  and  putting 
upon  it  a  fmall  thread  of  lint  or  cotton,  imbibed  with  the  cor¬ 
ruption,  very  rarely  fruftrate  the  hopes  of  their  defirous  patients. 

In  procefs  of  time,  not  many  years  ago,  this  art  began  to  be 
ufed  in  Conftantinople,  and  Smyrna ;  not  by  the  Turks,  who, 
imagining  all  things  in  life  to  come  to  pafs  by  unavoidable  fate, 
think  it  impious  to  oppofe  and  refill  it ;  but  among  the  Grecians, 
Armenians,  and  the  people  of  other  countries  living  there,  who 
gave  the  knowledge  of  it  to  our  countrymen  g. 

But 

*  See  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°  339,  and  347.  e  See  Maitland’s 

Account  of  inoculating  the  Small  Pox,  London,  1722.  Et  DifTertatio  medi«ads 
Byzantina  variolarum  inciiione,  Auftore  Le  Due.  Lugd.  Bat.  1722. 
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But  that  I  may  omit  nothink  relating  to  this  affair ;  a  learned 
author h  has  given  an  account,  that  the  practice  of  fowing  this 
difeafe,  as  they  call  it,  has  been  known  to  the  Chinefe  above 
thefe  hundred  years ;  and  that  they  do  it  in  another  manner, 
which  is  this.  They  take  the  fkins  of  fome  of  the  dried  pu- 
ftules,  which  are  fallen  from  the  body,  and  put  them  into  a 
porcelain  bottle,  flopping  the  mouth  of  it  very  clofe  with  wax. 
When  they  have  a  mind  to  infeCt  any  one,  they  make  up  three 
or  four  of  thefe  fkins,  putting  between  them  one  grain  of  muik 
into  a  tent  with  cotton,  which  they  put  up  the  noftrils. 

It  was  indeed  not  difficult  for  fuch  ingenious  people,  when 
they  faw  thofe,  who  were  converfant  with  the  fick,  contract  the 
fame  infe<dion,  to  guefs  that  the  air,  tainted  with  the  foul  breath 
of  the  difeafed  perfon  did,  when  drawn  in,  corrupt  one,  who 
was  found ;  and  therefore,  they  might  rationally  argue,  that  the 
fame  contagious  matter  might  be  taken  in  at  the  noftrils.  Nor 
were  they  miffaken  in  this  point. 

It  is  however  certain,  (whatfoever  the  author  of  this  narration, 
more  {killed  in  theological  than  in  medical  learning,  may  fay  to 
contrary)  that  this  Chinefe  way  of  implanting  the  diffemper  is 
attended  with  much  more  danger  than  the  Grecian  one.  For 
the  morbid  particles  infpired  violently  offend  the  brain,  by 
reafon  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  nerves,  which  perform  the  office  of 
fmelling  ;  and  we  have  in  another  place  proved,  that  contagion 
is  propagated,  not  by  the  blood,  but  by  the  nervous  liquor  \ 

I  myfelf  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  experiment 
to  this  purpofe.  For,  when  in  the  year  1721,  by  order  of  his 
facred  majefly,  both  for  the  fake  of  his  own  family,  and  of  his 
fubje<ds,  a  trial  was  to  be  made  upon  feven  condemned  male¬ 
factors,  whether  or  not  the  Small-Fox  could  fafely  be  commu¬ 
nicated  by  inoculation  5  I  eafily  obtained  leave  to  make  the  Chi¬ 
nefe 


h  Vid.  Lettres  edifiantes  &  curieufes  des  Millionaires,  Recueil  xx.  page  3Q4, 
1  Introduction  to  the  mechanical  account  of  Poifons, 
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nefe  experiment  in  one  of  them.  There  was  among  thofe,  who 
were  chofen  out  to  undergo  the  operation,  a  young  girl  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age ;  I  put  into  her  noftrils  a  tent,  wetted  with 
matter,  taken  out  of  ripe  puftules.  The  event  anfwered ;  for 
/he,  in  like  manner  with  the  others,  who  were  infefted  by  inci- 
hons  made  in  the  fkin,  fell  fick,  and  recovered ;  but  fuffered 
much  more  than  they  did,  being,  immediately  after  the  poifbn 
was  received  into  the  nofe,  miferably  tormented  with  (harp  pains 

in  her  head,  and  a  fever,  which  never  left  her  till  the  eruption 
of  the  puftules. 

Since  that  time,  this  practice  has  been  followed,  without 
much  fear,  and  indeed  (as  it  ufually  happens  in  new  experi¬ 
ments)  fometimes  with  a  degree  of  rafhnefs j  as  promiling  a 
milder  kind  of  Small-Pox,  than  when  taken  in  the  natural  way. 
Foi,  by  the  accounts  colledfed  by  thofe,  who  have  inquired  into 
the  affair,  it  is  plain,  that  fcarce  one  in  a  hundred  dies  by  the 
inoculated  Small-Pox ;  whereas  many  more  in  proportion  are 
deftroyed  by  the  ordinary  difeafe  k. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  difference,  and  with  what  fecu- 
nty  thls  tranfplanting  the  diftemper  may  be  made,  is  given  in  the 
following  relation,  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  great 
credit.  He  was  a  merchant  at  St.  Chriftopher’s,  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  in  the  making  of  fugar,  (which  is  the  trade  of  that 
place)  employed  a  great  number  of  Haves.  In  one  year,  when 
the  Small-Pox  raged  with  more  than  ordinary  violence  in  the 
neighbouring  ftlands,  with  his  own  hands,  he  inoculated  three 
hundred  of  them,  from  five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  not  one  of  them  died,  though  moft  of  them  were 
negroes.  And  whereas  all  the  Americans  fuffer  this  diftemper 
in  a  moft  terrible  manner  ;  yet  experience  fliews,  that  it  is  much 
more  dangerous,  when  it  attacks  the  natives  of  Africa. 

Things 

‘  See  Dr.  Jurin’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Cotefworth,  containing  a  comparifon  between 
the  mortality  of  the  natural  Small-Pox,  and  that  by  inoculation.  And  his  ac- 
count  of  the  fuccefs  of  inoculation  in  the  years  1724,  25,  and  26. 
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Things  being  thus,  it  may  be  proper  to  confider,  whether  any 
reafons  can  be  alledged  to  the  contrary.  And,  in  the  firft  place, 
there  are  fome,  who  infift  upon  it,  that  the  eruptions  produced 
by  inoculation  are  not  the  genuine  Small-Pox,  and  confequently, 
that  they  cannot  fecure  any  one  from  having  the  difeafe  hereafter. 
Moreover,  they  take  pains  to  bring  teflimonies  of  patients,  who, 
after  having  undergone  the  artificial  diflemper,  have  neverthelefs 
been  afterwards  feized  with  the  true  one. 

Now,  I  own,  I  cannot  underftand  how  contagion,  that  is,  the 
very  feed  of  the  difeafe,  fhould  produce,  not  its  own  proper  di¬ 
stemper,  but  another  of  a  quite  different  kind.  Neither  cer¬ 
tainly  does  it  matter,  by  which  way  the  infection  is  received, 
provided  it  brings  forth  manifeft  marks  of  the  difeafe.  And  as 
to  thofe,  who,  after  having  been  inoculated  with  fuccefs,  are 
notwithflanding  this,  faid  to  have  fuffered  the  Small-Pox ;  I 
muft  protefl,  that,  after  the  moft  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  one  convincing  proof  of  this  kind.  I  very- 
well  know,  that  a  ftory  is  fpread  abroad,  particularly  by  a  late 
author,  of  a  boy,  upon  whom,  about  three  years  after  he  had 
contracted  the  difeafe  by  inoculation,  it  broke  out  again.  But 
I  am  well  affured,  that  this  narration  is  of  doubtful  credit ;  and 
that  there  were  fome  of  the  family,  who  affirmed,  that  no  Small- 
Pox  appeared  upon  the  inoculation ;  that  the  parents  (as  we 
eafily  believe  what  we  wifh)  deceived  themfelves,  and  that  the 
by-flanders  did  not  care  to  take  away  from  them  this  pleafing 
mi  flake.. 

But  to  fpeak  plainly,  if  fuch  a  thing  happened  once,  why  do 
we  not  fee  it  come  to  pafs  oftener  ?  Or  what  can  a  fingle  ex¬ 
ample,  fuppofing  it  to  be  true  and  certain,  avail,  when  innumer¬ 
able  experiments  have  produced  nothing  like  it  ?  However,  fome 
men  are  infeCted  with  an  incurable  itch  of  writing,  and  take 
great  pleafure  in  contradicting  others,  to  whom  they  bear  envy. 
Let  us  therefore  give  them  leave  to  applaud  themfelves^  and  en  joy 
their  own  vain-glory. 

BM 
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But  they  will  ftill  go  on  to  terrify  us,  by  laying,  that  there  is 
danger  left,  together  with  the  Small-Pox,  fome  other  infedtious 
difeafe,  inherent  in  the  blood  and  humours  of  the  fick  perfon, 
fhould  be  tranfmitted  into  the  found  body ;  all  contagion  being 
very  fubtile,  and  wonderfully  adtive.  And  it  is  indeed  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  fome  other  diftemper,  beftdes  thofe  which  are 
cutaneous,  may,  by  fucli  a  way  as  this,  get  admittance  into  the 
fkin  ;  and  fuch  perhaps  are  fcrophulous  fwellings,  and  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe.  Yet  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  it  ever  happens,  that 
the  feed  of  one  diftemper  ftiould  bring  along  with  it  mixed,  the 
procreative  matter  of  another,  of  a  nature  quite  different  from 
it.  However  it  be,  it  would  be  madnefs  in  a  phyfician,  with¬ 
out  any  choice,  to  take  the  morbid  matter  for  this  purpofe,  out 
of  fick  bodies,  without  diftindtion.  The  moft  proper  fubjedts 
are  infants  or  children,  found  in  all  other  refpedts,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  and  born  of  healthy  parents.  Beftdes,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  material,  into  what  kind  of  a  body  the  venom  be 
infufed,  than  out  of  what  it  be  taken.  And  this  I  the  rather 
mention,  becaufe  I  have  more  than  once  known  ralli  and  un¬ 
wary  furgeons  to  implant  the  difeafe  into  bodies  weak,  and  of  an 
ill  habit,  with  a  fatal  event.  Laftly,  it  is  of  very  great  confe- 
quence  to  take  care  not  to  throw  a  new  infedtion  into  one  already 
infedted:  for  I  have  obferved  this  to  prove  mortal ;  nature  being 
opprefted  and  finking  under  a  double  difeafe,  when  perhaps  fhe 
might  have  got  the  better  of  either  of  them  ftngle. 

I  have  often  conftdered  for  what  reafons  it  is,  that  the  inocu¬ 
lated  is  fafer  than  the  natural  Small-Pox ;  and  the  following 
feem  to  be  the  chief.  Firft,  the  venom  is  communicated  to  a 
young,  healthy,  and,  for  the  age,  ftrong  body.  In  the  next  place, 
the  violence  of  the  fever,  which  follows,  is  prevented,  if  there  be 
occafton,  by  bleeding,  and  gentle  purging.  And  laftly,  through 
the  whole  time,  that  the  contagious  matter  is  exerting  its  malig¬ 
nity  upon  the  humours  (which  is  generally  eight  or  nine  days) 
quietnefs,  moderation  in  diet,  and  every  thing  elfe  is  ftridtly 
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obferved  :  whereas,  many  incur  the  natural  diftemper  on  a  Hid¬ 
den,  when  the  blood  is  heated  with  wine  and  exercife  ;  by  which 
means,  all  the  fymptoms  muft  neceftarily  prove  more  levere  and 
dangerous.  Some  have  alfo  been  of  opinion,  that  the  difcharge 
out  of  the  wound  made  to  introduce  the  purulent  matter,  and 
likewife  from  the  fmall  pimples  which  break  out  round  it,  may 
contribute  fomething  to  the  fafety  of  the  patient.  But  the  fmall 
quantity  which  runs  out  this  way  cannot,  I  think,  avail  much. 
Two  blifters  laid,  one  to  an  arm,  the  other  to  a  leg,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  much  more  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  kept  running  through¬ 
out  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  And  I  make  no  queftion, 
but  this  practice  would  be  of  very  great  fervice. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  this  artificial  difeafe  is  ufually  fo 
mild,  that  it  fcarce  requires  any  help  from  medicines.  But  where 
it  happens  otherwife,  as  it  fometimes  does,  the  fame  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  which  have  been  directed  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  na¬ 
tural  Small-Pox. 

To  conclude  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  boils,  and 
fwellings  under  the  ears,  and  in  the  armpits,  arife  more  fre¬ 
quently  after  the  diftemper  procured  by  art,  than  after  that  which 
comes  of  its  own  accord ;  for  this  reafon,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  the 
venomous  matter  is  pufhed  forward  with  lefs  force,  which  dis¬ 
advantage  nature  makes  amends  for  this  way. 

Therefore,  all  pofiible  means  are  to  be  ufed  to  ripen  fuch  tumors, 
of  whatever  kind  they  are  :  if  this  cannot  be  done,  they  muft  be 
opened  by  incifion  ;  and  when  all  the  matter  is  drawn  out,  the 
body  muft  be  purged  by  proper  medicines,  which  are  to  be 
oftener  repeated  in  this,  than  in  the  natural  difeafe. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Meafles. 


rrr~<  h  e  Meafles  have  a  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox ;  be- 
ing  originally  bred  in  the  fame  country,  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner,  by  infe&ion,  into  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
never  feizing  any  perfon  more  than  once. 

The  hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  as  it  generally  appears  among  us. 
Dr.  Sydenham  has  defcribed  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  calling  it 
a  fever,  which  in  its  nature  and  method  of  cure  agrees  very  much 
with  the  fmall-pox  ;  that  is,  accompanied  with  a  great  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  in  which  puflules  of  a  particular  kind  are  thrown 
out  upon  the  fkin. 

Now  this  inflammation  does  not  only  affedt  the  furface  of  the 
body,  but  the  inner  parts  alfo,  and  particularly  the  lungs  :  hence 
follows  a  cough,  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  And  although 
the  diflemper  in  its  nature  be  lefs  dangerous  than  the  fmall-pox, 
and  continues  a  fhorter  time ;  for  it  ufually  is  ended  in  fix  or 
feven  days,  or,  at  the  fartheft,  in  eight,  very  thin,  and  light 
fcales,  like  fine  flower,  falling  off  from  the  fkin  at  that  time  j 
yet  it  feizes  with  more  violent  heat,  and  greater  anxiety  than 
the  other  does.  Therefore  Rhazes  obferved,  that  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  whole  body,  the  inquietude,  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
are  much  more  terrible  in  the  Meafles,  than  in  the  fmall-pox  l. 

I  have  therefore  often  wondered,  why  that  fagacious  and  ex¬ 
perienced  phyfician,  whom  I  have  fo  often  mentioned  with  praife, 
did  not  prefcribe  bleeding  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe ; 
but  negledted  this  material  part  of  the  cure  fo  far,  that  he  only 
ordered  it  at  the  end,  when  a  hot  regimen,  and  too  warm  me¬ 
dicines,  had  brought  upon  the  patient  a  cough  and  fhortnefs  of 

breath. 
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breath.  Especially  flnce  he  himfelf  takes  notice,  that  the  loofe- 
nefs,  which  often  follows  this  fever,  and  which,  he  lays,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  hot  vapours  from  the  inflamed  blood  falling  upon  the 
bowels,  is  only  to  be  cured  by  blood-letting m.  But  the  great 
man  deferves  pardon  upon  this  account,  that  in  thofe  times,  phy- 
licians  never  attempted  to  take  away_  blood  in  thofe  fevers,  which 
were  attended  with  any  eruptions,  particularly  in  children,  who 
are  the  moft  liable  to  this  kind  of  illnefs.  Their  reafon  was, 
left  that  emptying  of  veffels  fhould  hinder  the  coming  out  of 
what  was  to  be  difcharged  by  the  Ikin.  But  daily  experience 
fliews,  that  this  fear  is  vain,  and  that  the  event  is  quite  contrary 
to  what  they  imagined. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  cure ;  as  this  peflilential  difeafe  is 
of  kin  to  the  fmall-pox,  it  requires  a  management  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fame,  which  we  have  recommended  in  that  dif- 
tehiper.  Blood  mull  be  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  according 
to  the  age  and  drength  of  the  patient.  It  is  bell,  if  poflible, 
to  do  this  before  the  eruption  of  the  puftules ;  but,  if  they  are 
already  come  out,  it  mull  however  be  taken  away.  For  the 
greated  danger  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  cannot 
be  prevented  too  foon.  Therefore  in  the  height  of  the  fever 
alfo,  although  bleeding  was  not  negledted  in  the  beginning,  yet 
it  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  repeat  it.  And  in  the  lad  place,  at 
the  end  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  fkin  is  now  growing  dry,  and 
the  fcales  falling  off,  it  will  be  a  great  error  not  to  open  a  vein 
again ;  that  by  this  means,  a  flux  of  humours  upon  the  bread 
and  inteftines,  and  the  fymptoms  of  a  hedtick  fever  and  con- 
fumption,  may  be  happily  prevented. 

It  is  really  a  thing  to  be  grieved  at,  that  phyficians,  in  fo  great 
an  inflammation  of  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  fhould  not 
always  have  directed  this  leflening  the  quantity,  and  there¬ 
by  checking  the  heat  of  the  blbod.  And  I  moft  of  all  won¬ 
der,  that  Dr.  Morton,  who  took  notice  of  the  neceflity  of 
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this  practice,  when  the  difeafe  was  at  the  highefc,  fhould  abso¬ 
lutely  forbid  it  in  its  fird  appearance.  But  this  phydcian’s  judg¬ 
ment  was  perverted  by  a  vain,  and  not  rightly  underflood,  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  malignity  and  venom  infecting  the  animal  fpirits ; 
which  had  fo  podeffed  his  mind,  that  he  thought  of  nothing 
more,  than  of  throwing  into  the  body  hot  medicines,  called  cor¬ 
dials,  as  auxiliary  forces  againft  the  fuppofed  enemy  n.  A  bad 
example,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  convincing  proof,  how  neceffary 
it  is,  that  a  man  fhould  be  indru&ed  in  the  principles  of  mecha- 
nick  philofophy,  before  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  art  of  phyfick. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  is  prefcribed  in  the  fm all- 
pox  ;  taking  particular  care  that  the  body  be  kept  lax,  rather 
than  bound  up,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diflemper. 

As  to  remedies  ;  to  thofe  cooling  ones,  which  are  directed  in 
the  other  difeafe,  muff  be  added  fuch  as  abate  the  cough,  and 
help  expectoration  ;  particularly  oily  lin&us  and  the  peCtoral  in- 
fufion,  of  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitre,  the  patient 
may  drink  frequently. 

Dr.  Sydenham  gave  diacodion,  even  on  the  fir  ft  days  of  the 
illnefs;  but  I  think  he  was  not  cautious  enough  in  this  point; 
for  all  medicines  of  this  kind  thicken  the  humours,  ftreighten 
the  breath,  and  retard  the  eruption  of  the  puftules.  Therefore, 
during  the  increafe  of  the  diflemper,  they  are  to  be  ufed  very 
fparingly  ;  but  at  the  latter  end  they  are  of  great  fervice  :  inas¬ 
much  as  there  is  then  a  neceflity  to  quiet  the  cough,  which,  from 
the  lharp  defluxion  upon  the  lungs,  threatens  a  he  Click  fever 
and  coniumption.  But  in  the  mean  time,  gentle  purges  are  to 
be  given  at  due  intervals.  Milk,  especially  that  of  afies,  mud 
be  drank.  Change  of  air  is  alfo  neceffary.  And  ladly,  exercife. 
Suitable  to  the  drength  of  the  patient,  is  to  be  daily  enjoyed. 

I  am  afraid,  led  I  diould  feem  vainly  to  court  applaufe  by  the 
following  narration  ;  yet  it  is  fo  much  to  the  purpofe,  and  fo 
happily  confirms  what  I  have  Said,  that  I  mud  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
late  it.  About  forty  years  ago,  the  Mealies  raged  with  fo  great 
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violence  in  this  city,  that  they  proved  more  fatal  than  even  the 
fmall-pox.  At  that  time,  a  phyfician  of  great  eminence  came 
to  me,  defiring  that  I  would  inform  him  what  method  I  followed 
in  this  difeafe.  I  alked  him,  whether  or  not  he  ufed  to  take 
away  blood  ?  He  anfwering  no,  becaufe  Sydenham  very  feldom 
did  it ;  I  advifed  him  to  open  a  vein  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
temper,  or,  if  he  was  called  in  later,  as  foon  however  as  he  pof- 
fibly  could  :  for,  faid  I,  this  difeafe  always  brings  with  it  a  peri- 
pneumony,  which  he  very  well  knew  ever  required  bleeding. 
Not  long  after,  he  met  me  again,  returning  me  hearty  thanks 
for  my  counfel,  alluring  me,  that  he  had  not  loft  one  patient, 
whom  he  had  treated  in  this  manner.  Since  that  time,  this 
practice  grew  fo  common,  that  it  is  now  followed  even  by  our 
apothecaries. 

In  the  laft  place,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  concerning  the  fmall-pox  °,  that  the  difeafe  is  more  or 
lefs  rife,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  ftate  of  the  air 
confpire  with  the  infection ;  fo  the  like  happens  in  the  Mealies. 
And  Dr.  Morton  relates,  that  in  the  year  1672,  this  diftemper 
was  fo  terrible,  that  in  London  there  died  of  it  three  hundred 
every  week  p. 

But  I  have  at  laft  finilhed  this  little  work  :  which  though  it 
may  pemaps,  to  contentious  and  malevolent  perlons  give  matter 
for  calumny  and  finding  fault  ;  yet  will,  I  hope,  prove  benefi¬ 
cial  to  mankind,  efpecially  to  our  own  countrymen.  This  is  alt 
I  defire ;  for  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done  right  is  beyond  all 
praife,  carrying  with  it  its  own  reward  :  and  this  he  always  en¬ 
joys,  who  confults  the  publick  good,  and  by  his  actions  Ihews, 
that  he  thinks  he  is 

Not  for  himfelf,  but  for  the  whole  world  born  q. 
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PREFACE. 

.  r  '  •  ■ 

In  the  name  of  God,  merciful  and  gracious. 

Abu-Beker  Mohammed,  the  fon  of  Zacharias, 
faith  thus : 

On  a  certain  night,  at  a  meeting  in  the  houfe  of  a 
nobleman,  of  great  goodnefs  and  virtue,  and  very 
fond  of  the  explanation  of  ufeful  fciences,  that  they 
might  be  made  plain  and  intelligible  for  the  publick 
benefit ;  the  converfation  having  turned  on  the  Small- 
Pox,  I  then  fpoke  what  came  into  my  mind  on  that 
fubjed.  Which,  when  that  great  man  (whom  may 
God  long  preferve  for  the  good  of  mankind)  had 
heaid ,  he  defired,  that  I  would  write  a  difcourfe  on 
that  difeafe  with  fufficient  aptnefs,  folidity,  and  clear- 
nefs  :  becaufe  there  had  never  yet  been  publifhed, 
either  by  the  antients  or  moderns,  a  fatisfaclory  ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

I  therefore  compofed  this  treatife,  hoping  to  receive 
my  reward  from  the  almighty  and  glorious  God,  as 
the  effeift  of  his  good  will. 

Now  this  is  the  fum  of  its  contents,  and  the  heads 
of  the  chapters. 
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PREFACE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  caufes  of  the  Small-Pox ;  and  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  no  mortal,  except  by  chance  here  and 
there  one,  efcapes  free  from  this  difeafe. 

CHAP.  II. 

What  bodies  are  moil  difpofed  to  the  Small-Pox  :  allb 
of  the  feafons  of  the  year,  in  which  they  moft  fre¬ 
quently  happen. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  prognoftick  figns  of  the  eruption  of  the  Small- 

Pox  and  Mealies. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  regimen,  or  cure  of  the  Small-Pox,  in 

general. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  prefervation  from  the  Small-Pox  before  the  figns 
of  them  appear  ;  and  the  way  to  hinder  the  mul¬ 
tiplying  of  them  after  the  figns  have  appeared. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  thofe  things,  which  haften  the  eruption  of  the 
Small-Pox  :  alfo  how  nature  is  to  be  affifted 
therein. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  taking  care  of  the  eyes,  throat,  ears,  and  joints, 
as  foon  as  the  ligns  of  the  Small-Pox  have  ap¬ 
peared. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  ripening  the  puftules. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  drying  the  puftules. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  taking  away  the  dry  fcabs  of  the  Small-Pox,  and  the 
efchars  from  the  eyes,  and  the  reft  of  the  body. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  deftroying  the  marks  of  the  Small-Pox. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  food  and  diet  in  the  Small-Pox. 
CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  managing  the  difcharges  of  the  belly,  in  the 

Small-Pox. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  curable  and  incurable  Small-Pox  and  Mealies. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  caufes  of  the  Small- Pox ;  and  how  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  no  mortal,  except  by  chance  here  and 
there  one,  efcapes  from  this  difeafe  :  alfo  a  brief 
account  of  what  Galen  has  mentioned  concern¬ 
ing  it. 

AS  to  thofe  phylicians,  who  affirm,  that  the  moft  excellent 
Galen  has  made  no  mention  of  the  Small-Pox,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  he  did  not  know  this  diftemper ;  furely  they  have  either 
never  read  his  works  at  all,  or  only  very  curforily ;  nay,  moft  of 
them  do  not  know,  whether  what  he  plainly  fays  of  it,  is  to  be 

under- 
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underftood  of  that  difeafe.  For  Galen,  in  a  certain  treatife,  fays, 
this  *  *  does  good  this  and  that  way,  and  alfo  againft:  the  Small- 
Pox.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  book  Of  Pulfes, 
that  the  blood  is  putrefied  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that 
the  inflammation  runs  fo  high,  that  it  burns  the  fldn ;  fo  that 
the  Small-Pox,  and  peftilent  carbuncle,  are  bred  in  it,  and  quite 
confume  it. 

And  in  the  ninth  treatife  of  the  book  Of  the  ufe  of  the  parts, 
he  obferves,  that  the  fuperfluous  parts  oi  aliments,  which  are  not 
turned  into  blood,  and  remain  in  the  members,  putrefy,  and  in 
time  increafing  do  ferment  j  whence,  at  lair,  are  generated  the 
peftilent  al  carbuncle,  the  Small-Pox,  and  confluent  inflam¬ 
mations.  .  . .  .  - 

Laftly,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  Commentary  upon  the  Timaaus 
of  Plato,  he  fays,  that  the  antients  gave  the  name  < pXsypon}  to 
every  thing,  which  produces  rednefs,  as  the  carbuncle,  and  Small- 
Pox  ;  and  that  thefe  difeafes  are  bred  in  thofe,  in  whom  bile 
abounds. 

But  as  for  thofe,  who  alledge,  that  he  has  propofed  no  remedy 
or  cure,  nor  explained  the  nature  of  this  a.ftemper,  they  indeed 
fay  what  is  true  :  for  he  mentions  no  more  than  what  we  have 
cited.  But  God  knows,  whether  he  might  not  have  done  it  in 
feme  other  books,  which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  Arabic. 

As  for  my  own  part,  I  have  with  great  diligence  inquired  of 
thofe,  who  underftand  both  the  Syriac  and  Greek  language,  and 
defired  them  to  inform  me  concerning  this  matter  :  but  not  one 
of  them  could  tell  me  more  than  what  I  have  fet  down.  But 
this  indeed  I  very  much  wonder  at,  and  why  he  pafied  over  this 
diftemper  in  filence  ;  efpecially  fince  it  was  frequent  in  his  time, 
and  therefore  there  was  great  reafon  for  his  preferibing  remedies 
againft:  it,  as  he  was  fo  diligent  in  finding  out  the  caufes  and  cures 
of  difeafes. 

The  moderns  have,  it  is  true,  propofed  fome  medicines  for  the 
cure  of  the  Small-Pox,  but  not  diftin&ly  and  clearly  enough ; 

neither 
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neither  has  any  one  of  them  explained  the  caufe  of  it,  and  why, 
except  here  and  there  one,  no  body  efcapes  it ;  nor  fhewed  the 
methods  of  cure  in  a  right  order.  Upon  which  account,  I  hope 
that  the  good  man,  who  encouraged  me  to  undertake  this  work, 
will  have  his  recompence ;  and  that  my  reward  will  be  doubled, 
when  I  fhall  have  defcribed  whatever  is  neceffary  to  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  in  due  method,  affigning  to  every  thing  its  proper 
place  ;  by  the  help  of  God. 

Wherefore  let  us  begin  to  recite  the  efficient  caufe  of  this  dif- 
temper  ;  and  why  it  happens,  that  fcarcely  any  one  mortal  efcapes 
it.  And  then  we  will  purfue  feparately,  in  the  fubfequent  chap¬ 
ters,  the  other  things,  which  relate  to  it ;  and,  with  God’s  af- 
fiftance,  fhall  fay  on  each  head  whatever  is  neceffary  for  its  cure. 

1  fay  then  %  that  the  body  of  man,  from  the  time  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  till  he  arrives  at  old  age,  continually  tends  to  drynefs  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  blood  of  infants  and  children,  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  the  blood  of  young  men,  abounds  much  more  with  humi¬ 
dity,  than  the  blood  of  old  men,  and  is  alfo  hotter.  And  this 
indeed  Galen  teaches  us,  in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Apho- 
rifms,  where  he  fays  :  the  heat  of  children  is  indeed  greater  in 
quantity,  than  the  heat  of  young  men  but  the  heat  of  young 
men  is  more  violent  in  quality.  This  alfo  is  evident  from  the 
force  of  their  natural  adions,  as  the  digeffion  of  their  food,  and 
accretion  in  children. 

Therefore,  the  blood  of  children  may  be  compared  to  new 
wine,  in  which  the  fermentation  leading  to  ripenefs  is  not  yet 
begun  :  and  the  blood  of  young  men  to  the  fame,  fermenting 
and  emitting  fleams,  till  it  is  quiet  and  ripe.  And,  laftly,  the 
blood  of  old  men  is  like  to  wine,  whofe  flrength  is  gone,  fo  that 
it  becomes  vapid,  and  begins  to  grow  four. 

Now,  the  Small-Pox  arifes,  when  the  blood  putrefies  and  fer¬ 
ments,  and  the  fermenting  particles  are  thrown  out  of  it ;  the 

blood 
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blood  of  children,  like  to  new  wine,  being  changed  to  that  of 
young  men,  which  is  as  wine  perfectly  ripened.  And  this  fer¬ 
mentation  and  ebullition  is  the  difeafe. 

And  this  is  the  reafon  why  children,  efpecially  males,  rarely 
efcape  being  feized  with  it.  For,  without  doubt,  as  the  wine 
naturally  ferments  till  it  comes  to  perfection  ;  fo  the  blood  under¬ 
goes  the  fame  alteration,  in  palling  from  its  firlt  to  its  fecond 
hate.  And  there  feldom  happens  a  temperament  in  an  infant  or 
child,  in  which  fuch  a  change  can  be  made  in  a  fmall  time,  and 
without  manifeft  figns  of  it  :  as  may  be  judged  from  their  diet, 
which  in  infants  is  milk  ;  and  in  children,  not  milky,  but  their 
food  is  flironger,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  other  ages,  and  more 
compounded.  To  which  it  may  he  added,  that  in  thefe  there 
is,  after  food,  a  greater  motion  of  the  humours.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,  very  few  children  go  into  life  without  this  diftemper.  Be- 
fides  this,  great  alterations  are  made  here,  by  different  tempera¬ 
ments,  manners  of  life,  and  habits ;  as  alfo,  by  the  conftitution 
of  the  ambient  air,  and  lfate  of  the  blood,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality :  for  in  fome  this  flows  quicker,  in  others  flower ;  in 
fome  it  abounds,  in  others  it  is  deflcient  5  in  fome  it  is  very  bad, 
in  others  in  a  better  condition. 

As  to  young  men,  whereas  the  change  in  their  blood  is  already 
made,  its  maturation  finilhed,  and  the  particles  of  moilture, 
which  fhould  caufe  putrefaction,  are  now  exhaled ;  hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  this  difeafe  cannot  be  generated  in  them,  at  leaft  but 
very  feldom,  that  is,  in  fuch,  whole  blood  Hill  abounds  with 
too  much  humidity,  or  is  very  corrupt,  with  a  violent  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  or  who,  perhaps,  when  they  were  children ,  had  been 
attacked  with  the  chicken-pox,  when  their  blood  had  not  yet 
palled  from  the  firfl:  hate  to  the  fecond ;  or,  laflly,  who  have  a 
moderate  heat,  that  is,  without  much  moiflure ;  and  when  they 
had  the  chicken-pox,  were  of  a  dry  temperament,  and  lean. 

In  an  advanced  age,  the  diflemper  will  fcarcely  appear,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  putrid,  malignant,  and  peflilential  conflitutions  of  the 
4  air. 
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air,  in  which  this  difeafe  chiefly  rages.  For  fuch  an  air  dilpofes 
bodies  very  much  to  heat  and  moifl.ii re  ;  and  an  inflamed  air  pro¬ 
motes  eruptions,  by  blowing  up  the  fpirit  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  and  communicating  to  it  the  like  difpofition,  which,  bv  the 
force  of  the  heart,  is  fent  into  the  blood,  which  is  in  the  arteries; 
and  brings  it  into  the  fame  flate  of  corruption. 

Thus  we  have  fufliciently,  though  fuccinCtly,  treated  of  the 
caufes.of  the  Small-Pox.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew,  what 
bodies  are  mofl  difpofed  to  this  difeafe  and  the  Meafles. 


CHAP.  II. 

;  :  f  { [  \  i  ^  v.i  h'  '  l  ' .  f  .  .  .  ;  -  .  ,  ► 

Of  bodies  difpofed  to  the  Small-Pox. 

Bodies  inclined  to  this  difeafe  are  generally  fuch,  as  are 
moifl,  pale,  and  flefliy ;  the  well-coloured  alfo,  efpecially, 
if  they  are  ruddy  and  tending  to  brown,  are  difpofed  to  it,  if  they 
are  loaded  with  flefh.  So  are  likewife  thofe,  who  are  frequently 
liable  to  acute  and  continual  fevers,  to  running  of  the  eyes,  red 
pimples,  and  boils,  proceeding  from  the  eating  of  fweet  things ; 
as  dates,  honey,  figs,  grapes,  and  all  thofe  fweets,  in  which 
there  is  a  grofs  humour ;  particularly,  thick  gruels,  food  made 
of  unground  wheat,  with  honey  and  water,  or  a  great  quantity 
of  wine  and  milk. 

Lean,  bilious,  hot,  and  dry  bodies  are  more  inclinable  to  the 
Meafles,  than  to  the  Small-Pox.  But  if  they  happen  to  be  taken 
with  the  Small-Pox,  the  puflules  are  either  few,  diftinCt,  and  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  very  bad,  irregular,  deceitful,  dry, 
with  putrefaction,  and  no  maturation. 

Lafily,  thin  and  dry  bodies,  of  a  cold  temperament,  are  nei¬ 
ther  fubjeCt  to  the  Small-Pox,  nor  to  the  Meafles.  And  if  they 
happen  to  catch  the  Small-Pox,  they  have  but  few,  in  a  moderate 

A  a  a  way, 
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way,  and  without  danger,  with  a  very  flight  fever ;  becaufe  fuch 
conditutions  extinguish  the  difeafe  in  its  very  beginning. 

The  feafons  of  the  year,  in  which  the  Small-Pox  are  mod  fre¬ 
quent,  are  various :  they  rage  mod  at  the  latter  end  of  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  and  when  in  the  dim¬ 
mer  there  are  great  and  frequent  rains,  with  continual  fouth 
winds ;  and  ladly,  when  the  winter  is  warm,  and  the  winds 
foutherly. 

When  the  dimmer  is  excefiively  hot  and  dry,  and  fucceeded 
by  a  hot  autumn,  in  which  rains  come  on  very  late ;  then  the 
Meafles  quickly  feize  thofe,  who  are  difpofed  to  them,  that  is, 
thofe  who  are  lean,  hot,  and  of  bilious  conditutions. 

But  all  thefe  things  admit  of  great  differences,  by  reafon  of 
the  diverflty  of  countries  and  places,  and  occult  difpofitions  in 
the  air,  which  bring  on  thofe  didempers,  and  render  bodies 
dibjecd  to  them.  And  therefore  at  fuch  times,  great  diligence 
is  to  be  ufed  in  the  prefervation  from  them ;  as  we  fhall  fhew  in 
the  fequel. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  prognoftick  figns  of  the  eruption  of  the 

Small-Pox  and  Meafles. 

Th  e  eruption  of  the  Small-Pox  is  preceded  by  a  continual 
fever,  a  pain  in  the  back,  itching  in  the  nofe,  and  terrors 
in  fleep.  Thefe  are  the  proper  figns  of  the  approaching  Small¬ 
pox,  efpecially  the  pain  in  the  back,  with  a  fever ;  and  alfo  a 
pricking,  which  the  patient  feels  all  over  his  body  ;  together 
with  a  fulnefs  and  rednel's  of  the  face,  which  at  times  goes  and 
comes :  a  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a  heavinefs  of  the  whole  body ; 
frequent  yawnings,  a  pain  in  the  throat  and  bread,  with  a  diffi¬ 
culty 
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culty  in  breathing,  and  dreightnefs  in  the  gullet ;  then  a  drynefs 
of  the  mouth,  thick  Ipittle,  a  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice ;  head- 
ach,  anxiety  of  mind,  inquietude  ;  Tick  qualms  and  heavinefs  of 
heart,  opprefs  more  in  the  Meades,  than  in  the  Small-Pox,  un- 
lefs  the  Small-Pox  be  of  a  bad  fort ;  for  the  Mealies  are  from  a 
very  bilious  blood.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pain  in  the 
back,  the  heat  and  inflammation  of  the  whole  body,  elpecially 

in  the  throat,  with  a  fhining  rednefs,  are  more  proper  to  the 
Small-Pox  than  to  the  Mealies. 

Wherefore,  upon  the  appearance  of  thefe  figns,  or  fome  of  the 
word:  of  them,  you  may  be  allured,  that  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
difeafes  is  nigh  at  hand. 

As  to  the  fafer  kind  of  the  Small-Pox  ;  in  thefe,  the  quantity 
of  blood  is  greater  than  its  bad  quality :  and  hence  arifes  the 
pain  of  the  back ;  the  greater  blood- veflels,  which  are  lituated 
near  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  being  diftended  with  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  regimen,  or  cure  of  the  Small-Pox  in  general. 

r  |  1  H  E  article  lhall  be  of  the  prefervation  to  be  ufed,  be- 
1  fore  the  figns  of  the  Small-Pox  appear;  and  after  they 
have  appeared,  how  the  difeafe  may  be  lelfened. 

The  fecond,  concerning  the  eruption. 

The  third,  the  care  to  be  taken  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  throat, 
and  joints. 

The  fourth,  of  the  ripening  of  the  pudules. 

The  fifth,  of  their  drying. 

The  lixth,  how  the  fcales  and  cruds  are  to  be  cleared  from 
the  eyes,  and  the  red  of  the  body. 

A  a  a  2 
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The  feventh,  of  deflroying  the  marks. 

The  eighth,  of  the  diet  in  the  Small-Pox. 

The  ninth,  of  regulating  the  dilcharge  by  the  inteftines. 
The  tenth,  of  curable  and  incurable  Small-Pox  and  Mealies. 
Of  each  of  thefe  I  lhall,  God  willing,  briefly,  but  fufiicient- 
ly,  difcourfe. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  prefervation  from,  and  leffening  the  difeafe, 

Blood  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  children  and  young 
men,  if  they  have  never  had  the  Small-Pox,  or  have  only 
had  what  is  called  the  chicken-pox  (efpecially  at  fuch  feafons  as 
we  have  above  defcribed)  before  they  are  feized  with  a  fever, 
and  the  figns  of  the  difeafe  appear.  A  vein  may  be  opened  in 
thofe,  who  are  fourteen  years  old ;  to  thofe  who  are  younger, 
cupping-glades  mult  be  applied,  and  their  lodgings  Ihould  be 
kept  cool. 

Let  their  diet  be  yellow  lentils,*  tarts  made  of  unripe  grapes, 
minced  flelh-meat,  drelfed  with  vinegar  and  honey,  or  with  the 
acid  fyrup ;  to  which  raifins,  a  few  figs,  and  chiches  are  fome- 
times  added  :  alfo  kid-broth,  veal-jellies,  and  boiled  wood-cocks 
and  hens.  But  thefe  mult  be  mixed  with  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes. 

Their  drink  Ihould  be  wrater  cooled  with  fnow,  or  clear  fpring 
water  cold  ;  with  which  their  chamber  may  alfo  be  fprinkled. 

Let  them  frequently  eat  acid  pomegranates,  and  the  infpiflated 
juices  of  acid  and  aflringcnt  fruits,  as  pomegranates,  currants  h, 
and  the  like. 

Where 

b  The  Arabic  word  is  Ribas,  which  alfo  fignifies  a  fort  of  lapathum  acctofum, 
or  forrel,  of  which  the  red  and  acid  juice  boiled  to  two  thirds,  is  called  Rob  de 
Ribes.  See  Gobi  Lexic. 
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Where  the  conftitution  is  hot,  and  there  is  a  great  inflamma¬ 
tion ;  barley-water,  with  a  fourth  part  of  acid  pomegranate  juice, 
may  be  drank  in  the  morning.  But  if  the  heat  be  lefs,  a  ptyfan 
of  barley,  with  fugar,  is  proper  ;  and  vinegar,  lentils,  pome¬ 
granates,  and  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  may  be  added  to  the 
food ;  for  all  thefe  thicken  and  cool  the  blood,  and  make  the 
diftemper  more  mild. 

This  regimen  is  of  great  fervice  in  all  times  of  peftilence ;  for 
it  diminifhes  the  malignity  of  peftilential  ulcers  and  boils  ;  and 
prevents  quinfeys,  pleurifies,  and  all  diftempers  arifing  from  bile 
and  blood. 

The  patient  may  go  into  cold  water,  and  fwim  in  it  about 
noon.  He  mull  abftain  from  new  milk,  wine,  dates,  honey,  and, 
in  general,  from  fweet  things,  and  meats,  made  by  a  mixture  of 
flefh,  onions,  oil,  butter,  and  cheefe  ;  from  mutton,  beef,  fhell- 
fifh,  high-feafoned  things,  and  hot  feeds.  Inftead  of  thefe,  in 
times  of  contagion,  he  may  eat  young  birds ;  and  if  the  tempera¬ 
ment  be  hot  and  moift,  liable  to  putrefaction,  or  hot  and  dry] 
and  apt  to  be  inflamed  >  he  muft  eat  as  follows ;  that  is,  in  the 
hot  and  dry  conftitution,  cooling  and  moift  garden-herbs,  pur- 
flain,  mallows,  beet,  gourds,  cucumbers,  forrel,  and  fmall 
pompions.. 

As  to  fweet  melons,  they  are  forbidden  ;  and  if  any  one  by 
chance  eats  of  them,  he  muft  prefently  drink  a  fpoonful  of  the 
juice  of  fome  of  the  acid  fruits.  He  may  be  allowed  foft  fifh, 
and  butter-milk. 

To  the  food  of  thofe,  who  are  corpulent,  flefhy,  and  of  a 
ruddy  complexion,  fuch  cooling  and  drying  things,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  may  be  added.  They  fhould  all  forbear  labour,  fa¬ 
tigue,  bathing,  venery,  walking  or  riding  in  the  fun  and  duft, 
drinking  of  ftagnating  waters,  blafted  fruits,  or  mouldy  herbs; 
r„nd  alfo  figs  and  grapes  :  becaufe  thefe  drive  the  humours  to  the 
lkin,  and,  filling  the  blood  with  flatulent  fpirits,  difpofe  it  more 
to  fermentation  and  ebullition.  Their  body  muft  be  opened,  if 

there 
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there  be  occafion,  with  the  juice  of  prunes  and  fugar,  or  with 
whey  and  fugar.  If  the  air  be  putrid  and  peftilential,  their  face 
may  be  continually  fprinkled  with  the  water  of  fanders  and  cam- 
phire  ;  which,  if  it  pleafes  God,  will  have  a  good  effedh. 

As  to  fucking  infants ;  if  they  are  fat  and  ruddy,  and  above 
five  months  old,  let  them  be  cupped  ;  and  let  the  nurfe,  as  far  as 
poffible,  be  managed  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned. 

I  come  now  to  thofe  medicines,  which  thicken  and  cocl  the 
blood,  and  check  its  ebullition  and  putrefaction. 

All  acid  things  are  proper  for  this  purpofe,  efpecially  the  wa¬ 
ter  called  al-raib,  that  is,  the  four,  bitter  water,  which  fwims 
upon  butter-milk  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  and  the  acid  juice  of 
citrons. 

The  fame  intention  is  very  well  anfwered  by  many  things, 
which  have  an  aftringency  joined  with  their  acidity,  and  thereby 
condenfe  the  blood.  Such  are,  four  grapes,  fumac,  rob  ribas,  or 
the  infpiffated  juice  of  currants,  apples,  quinces,  and  pomegra¬ 
nates  ;  iujubes,  lentils,  coleworts,  coriander,  lettuce,  poppies,  en¬ 
dive,  night-fhade,  fugar  called  bambu  %  the  feeds  of  fleawmrt, 
and  camphire. 

The  following  compofition  is  good  to  cool  the  blood,  and  re¬ 
frain  the  heat  of  the  liver,  and  effervefcence  of  the  bile. 

Take  of  red  rofes  beaten,  ten  drachms;  bambu-fugar,  twenty 
drachms  ;  fumac,  the  feeds  of  wild  forrel,  lentils  peeled,  ber¬ 
beries,  the  feeds  of  purflain,  feeds  of  white  lettuce,  of  each  five 
drachms ;  red  fanders,  two  drachms  and  a  half ;  camphire,  one 
drachm. 

Let  thefe  be  mixed,  and  give  three  drachms  of  this  powder 
to  the  patient  every  morning  in  his  drink,  together  with  an 
ounce  of  the  juice  of  wild  forrel,  or  of  ribas,  pomegranate,  or 
unripe  grapes,  and  the  like. 

The  medicine  al-facangjabin,  that  is,  oxymel  with  fugar,  is 
likewife  good,  which  is  thus  prepared. 

Take 

c  The  Indian  name  for  a  concreted  juice,  like  fugar,  in  an  Indian  reed. 
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Take  one  part  of  red,  iharp  vinegar,  depurated ;  two  parts 
of  lofe-watei  ;  mix,  and  infufe  in  the  cold  mixture,  one  ounce 
of  red  rofes  ;  half  an  ounce  of  balaudines  ;  two  ounces  of  pome¬ 
granate-peel,  for  the  fpace  of  three  days.  Then  drain  the  liquor, 
adding  to  it,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  vinegar,  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  of  the  fugar  tabarzad,  that  is,  white  fugar-candy. 
Boil  it  fufficiently,  and  ufe  it. 

It  will  alio  be  of  ule  to  take  of  rofes  and  bambu-fiigar,  of  each 
ten  drachms  ;  white  fanders,  three  drachms  ;  camphire,  one 
drachm;  and  moiflen  them  with  the  mucilage  of  the  feeds  of 
fleawort ;  then  make  the  mafs  into  pills,  or  troches.  Of  thefe, 
at  proper  times,  three  drachms  may  be  given  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  together  with  one  ounce  of  the  aforefaid  al-facangjabin. 

Befides  thefe,  the  following  fyrup  is  excellent,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  exceeds  in  virtue  all  others,  which  I  have  feen  tried;  though 
perhaps  the  fyrup  of  pearls,  which  the  Indians  defcribe,  and  of 
which  they  boad  more  than  they  can  have  experienced,  may  be 
more  powerful.  For  they  fay,  that  if  any  one  drinks  of  that 

fyrup,  though  nine  pudules  have  already  appeared,  there  will  not 
come  out  a  tenth. 

Now  the  compofition  of  mine  is  this. 

Take  of  red  vinegar  depurated,  old,  and  lharp,  three  pounds; 
of  the  juice  of  acid  pomegranates,  the  acid  juice  of  citrons,  the 
juice  of  unripe  grapes,  of  ribas,  of  the  Syrian  mulberries,  the 
expreffion  of  Syrian  fumac,  and  berberies,  of  each  one  pound ; 
the  juices  of  lettuce  and  tarragon,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound'; 
of  the  deco&ion  of  red  jujubes,  and  the  infufion  of  lentils,  each 
a  pound  and  half.  Mix  all  together,  and  add  three  pounds  of 
fugar;  bod  the  whole,  and  put  to  it  fome  of  the  fyrup  already 
made,  hot,  working  it  with  a  pedil,  till  it  is  diffolved  :  then 
mix  it  with  the  whole,  dir  ring  it  continually  with  a  dick  of  cam- 
p  ire  wood;  throw  it  into  a  mortar  of  done,  or  willow-tree 
wood,  taking  out  the  cleared  part  all  the  while ;  having  added 
and  mixed  bambu-fugar  and  camphire.  Ufe  this  before  the 

Small- 
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Small-Pox  appears,  and  alio  alter  the  appearance,  as  we  (hall  di¬ 
rect  anon.  It  is  alio  proper  in  all  diftempers,  which  arife  from 
a  bilious  blood,  in  peftilential  ulcers,  boils,  quinfeys,  and  the  like. 

What  I  have  faid  may  in  general  fuffice  concerning  preferva- 
tion  from  the  Small-Pox,  before  the  fever,  which  attends  their 
figns,  comes  on. 

The  lail  mentioned  fyrup  repels  the  difeafe  from  one,  who  is 
in  fuch  a  condition,  that  it  can  be  repelled  ;  fo  that  what  comes 
out  will  be  very  moderate.  It  alfo  effects,  that  the  change  of 
the  blood  from  the  firft  hate  to  the  fecond,  fhould  not  be 
done  too  haftily,  and  at  once,  with  too  great  ebullition,  and 
frightful  and  dangerous  fymptoms ;  but  by  degrees,  and  in  a 
longer  time ;  in  the  way  of  maturation,  not  putrefaction,  with¬ 
out  terrible  and  dangerous  fevers. 

But  when  the  fever,  which  accompanies  the  eruption,  arifes, 
this  regimen  is  no  longer  to  be  ufed,  unlefs  with  great  caution 
and  prudence  ;  for  a  mihake  here  is  very  dangerous,  for  this 
reafon,  that  while  the  blood  is  rarefied,  and  nature  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  patient,  is  endeavouring  to  expel  the 
morbifick  matter ;  if  then  the  refrigeration  and  condenfation, 
which  you  intend,  does  not  exceed  the  cool  hate  the  patient  was 
in  before,  it  will  happen,  that  the  ebullition  will  break  out  a 
fecond  or  third  time ;  and  thus  nature  will  be  dihurbed  in  her 
work.  Neither  can  that  ebullition  be  checked,  without  great 
danger ;  for  thole  remedies  mull  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  which 
do  in  a  manner  congeal  and  coagulate  the  blood ;  fuch  are, 
opium,  hemlock,  a  great  quantity  of  juice  of  lettuce,  night-' 
fhade,  and  the  like.  And  the  congelation  of  the  blood,  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  natural  heat,  by  all  thefe,  is  not  fafe ;  becaufe  of  the 
excefs,  which  is  ealily  committed  :  for  it  will  be  hard,  at  the 
fame  time  to  reprefs  the  effervelcence,  and  preferve  the  due  na¬ 
tural  heat.  In  one  word,  care  rnuft  be  taken,  not  to  extinguifh 
preternatural  and  natural  heat  together. 


Now 


Now  I  fhall  communicate  a  practice,  which  phyficians,  either 
through  ignorance  or  avarice,  that  they  only  may  receive  profit 
from  it,  ulually  conceal ;  and  it  is  this.  When  you  obferve, 
upon  the  figns  of  the  difeafe,  a  diftenfion  of  the  belly,  pain  in 
the  back,  rednefs  of  the  face  and  eyes,  a  violent  head-ach,  with 
a  full  pulfe,  and  alfo  a  ftreightnefs  of  breath,  a  red  and  turbid 
urine,  and  fuch  a  heat  of  the  body,  as  a  man  feels,  who  has  been 
for  lome  time  in  a  hot  bath ;  efpecially,  if  the  body  be  flefhy ; 
there  is  then  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  take  away  blood. 
Wherefore,  draw  away  a  good  quantity,  even  till  the  patient 
faints  away.  It  will  be  bell:  to  do  it  from  the  bafilick  vein,  or 
fome  of  its  branches  ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  found,  from  the  ce- 
phalick  vein.  Sometimes,  when  the  bafilick  does  not  appear,  it 
may  be  taken  away  from  the  vein  in  the  ankle ;  but  better  from 
the  bafilick  or  its  branches,  becaufe  they  draw  from  the  greater 
veins  in  the  abdomen  more  than  the  cephalick  does. 

If  the  fymptoms  do  not  run  very  high,  although  they  are  ma- 
nifefi:,  draw  blood  but  fparingly ;  and  when  they  are  lefs,  take 
away  very  little.  Then  proceed  in  the  cure  with  repelling  me¬ 
dicines,  as  has  been  mentioned. 

If  by  thefe  the  feverifh  heat  is  removed,  and  the  pulfe  and 
breath  are  come  to  their  natural  Hate ;  Hill  infill  on  the  ufe  of 
them,  till  the  heat  of  the  difeafe  is  perfectly  abated,  which  will 
be  done  in  a  fhort  time. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  perform  this  extinction,  let  the 
patient  drink  water,  made  cold  in  fnow  to  the  highefl  degree, 
very  plentifully  and  often ;  fo  that  he  may  feel  the  coldnefs  of  it 
in  his  bowels.  If,  after  this,  the  fever  and  burning  return,  give 
this  water,  a  fecond  time,  two  or  three  pints,  or  more,  in  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hour. 

If  ftill  the  heat  return,  and  the  belly  be  full  of  water,  make 
him  vomit  it  up,  and  then  give  it  again.  And  if  the  water  finds 
a  palfage,  either  by  fweats  or  urine,  you  may  be  allured  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  in  a  good  way. 


B  b  b 


But 
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But  if  the  water  does  not  pafs,  and  the  heat  returns  as  it  was 
at  firfl,  or  even  is  more  violent ;  omit  giving  the  water  fo  often, 
and  have  recourfe  to  the  other  extinguents,  which  have  been 
defcribed ;  and  if  the  patient  finds  relief,  perfifl  in  the  ufe  of 
them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  perceive,  that  they  produce  an 
intolerable  uneafinefs  and  inquietude,  you  may  certainly  know, 
that  the  eruption  of  the  Small-Pox  orMeafles  is  at  hand.  Where¬ 
fore  you  mufl  quit  this  method,  and  haflen  to  affifl  nature,  in 
expelling  her  fuperfluities,  in  the  manner  I  fhall  deliver  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  thofe  things,  which  haften  the  eruption  of  the 

Small-Pox. 

Th  e  eruption  of  the  Small-Pox  and  Meades  is  promoted  by 
the  following  means.  The  patient  muff  be  well  wrapped 
up  in  clothes,  and  his  body  rubbed  all  over.  He  mull  be  kept 
in  a  room  not  very  cold  ;  he  fhould  drink  frequently,  a  little  at 
a  time,  of  cold  water  to  provoke  fweat,  and  affifl  the  protrufion 
of  the  humours  to  the  external  parts. 

The  fick  perfon  mufl  put  on  a  double  ffiirt,  the  borders  of 
which  mufl  be  bound.  Underneath  him,  place  two  fmall  bafons 
of  very  hot  water,  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  him ;  fo  that 
the  vapour  may  come  to  the  whole  body,  except  the  face ;  by 
which  means  the  fkin  will  be  rarefied,  and  difpofed  to  receive 
the  erumpent  humour.  For  the  furface  of  the  body  may,  in 
this  cafe,  be  compared  to  a  leech,  which,  to  cool  its  own  heat, 
attracts  whatfoever  it  can.  And  by  this  management,  not  only 
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is  the  dun  foftened,  but  the  dxength  of  the  patient  is  alfo  pre¬ 
ferred  :  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  proper. 

As  to  furnaces  and  baths,  they  are  both  deftruftive  at  this  time, 
by  fo  over-heating  and  weakening,  that  a  fwooning  follows  ;  by 
which  nature  is  diverted  from  its  work  with  great  danger,  if  the 
fit  be  violent  and  long  :  for  nothing  is  a  greater  indication  of  the 
approach  of  death,  the  natural  heat  retiring  into  the  inner  parts ; 
after  which  it  will  be  foon  oppreffed  and  extinguished  by  the 
over-abounding  humours.  Likewife,  when  the  hot  vapour, 
which  I  have  directed,  is  ufed,  it  mud:  never  be  differed  to  cool 
upon  the  body ;  but  is  prefently  to  be  wiped  and  dried  off,  with 
great  diligence.  This  method  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  forward 
the  coming  out  of  the  difeafe,  when  nature  is  not  languid,  or 
the  humours  too  thick  and  vifcid. 

But  in  cafe  it  happens,  that  the  outward  fever  is  indeed  mild, 
but  anxiety  and  inquietude  continue,  and  the  eruption  is  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  you  mud:  wait  till  the  fifth  day  is  over,  and  then  ufe  thofe 
medicines  which  promote  the  eruption.  But  this  is  to  be  done 
with  great  caution,  and  all  manner  of  attention,  in  the  way  which 
I  have  mentioned,  when  fpeaking  of  the  rules  to  be  obferved  in 
giving  extinguishing  remedies :  for  an  error  here,  although  it  be 
not  fo  great  as  the  other,  yet  is  alfo  dangerous.  And  the  caution 
confifts  in  not  being  too  hady  in  giving  thefe  medicines,  but  to 
infid:  upon  the  former  regimen,  as  long  as  there  is  any  profiled: 
of  fuccefs  without  them ;  and  as  long  as  you  are  not  yet  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  fever  is  too  remifs  in  the  inward  parts,  as  well  as 
it  is  in  the  outward.  This  you  will  eafily  know,  by  the  pulfe 
and  refpiration  not  being  too  quick,  full,  or  irregular ;  and  if, 
in  feeling  the  bread:,  you  do  not  find  it  hot  in  the  higheSt  de¬ 
gree.  For  though  the  fever  be  doubly  or  trebly  increafed,  it  will 
not  therefore  be  mortal ;  as  you  may  judge  by  comparing  this 
with  ether  fevers,  which  you  have  obferved  in  perfons  of  the 
fame  temperament,  and  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  your 
patient,  who  neverthelefs  have  recovered. 

B  b  b  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  extinguifhing  remedies  are  alfo  to  be  applied,  when,  as 
foon  as  the  puftules  appear  in  the  fkin,  the  patient  feels  himfelf 
to  be  pretty  well,  and  his  pulfe  and  breath  are  eafy.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  eruption  goes  on  flowly  and  with  difficulty, 
they  mult  be  abfolutely  forborne :  for  to  ufe  them,  is  to  drive 
againft  nature,  and  check  the  protruiion.  And  when  any  anxi¬ 
ety  follows  upon  the  ufe  of  extinguents,  efpecially  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  be  fure  that  you  have  committed  a  great  error.  Y ou 
mud;  therefore  immediately  take  all  poffible  pains  in  foftening 
the  fkin,  in  the  manner  I  have  taught ;  and  give  to  drink  fre¬ 
quently  warm  water,  either  alone,  or  in  which  fennel  and  fmal- 
lage-feeds  have  been  fird  boiled,  and  the  like  fimples,  which 
conduce  to  the  eruption ;  according  as  the  heat  of  the  patient, 
and  his  domach  will  bear  them  ;  regard  alfo  being  had  to  the 
downefs  of  the  pimples  in  coming  out. 

This  is  the  defer iption  of  an  eafy,  gentle  medicine,  which, 
without  too  much  heat,  promotes  the  eruption. 

Take  yellow  figs  to  the  number  of  thirty ;  raifins,  the  dones 
being  taken  out,  twenty  drachms ;  pour  upon  them  three  pints  of 
water,  and  let  them  boil  till  they  are  didolved.  Give  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  of  this  liquor  half  a  pint,  at  three  feveral  times.  Then  cover 
him  up  well  in  clothes,  and  foment  the  body,  as  is  above  directed. 

The  following  is  yet  more  powerful. 

Take  of  the  aforefaid  decodtion  four  ounces ;  of  the  decodlion 
of  fennel  and  fmallage-feeds,  two  ounces ;  let  the  patient  drink 
it,  as  has  been  directed. 

One  dill  more  efficacious  is  this. 

Boil  fennel-feeds  and  fmallage-feeds,  of  each  ten  drachms,  in 
an  earthen  vedel,  till  the  water  is  red ;  drain  it,  and  give  three 
ounces  at  a  time. 

Ladly,  this  compofition  is  very  good  and  ufeful,  at  feveral 
times. 

Take  of  red  rofes  four  drachms  ;  of  lentils  decorticated  nine 
drachms ;  yellow  figs  ten  j  of  gum  tragacanth  three  drachms ; 

'  .  of 
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of  white  raifins  ftoned,  ten  drachms  ;  lack,  cleared  from  its 
fticks,  and  wafhed,  three  drachms  ;  fennel  and  fmallage-feeds, 
of  each  five  drachms.  Boil  all  thefe  in  three  pints  of  water,  to 
one  pint :  {train  the  liquor,  and  give  half  a  pint  of  it,  with  a 
fixth  part  of  a  drachm  of  faffron,  twice  or  thrice,  as  there  may¬ 
be  occafion. 

We  fliall  now  fpeak  of  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  care 
is  to  be  taken. 

,r—  ■  ■  —  -  . - — -  ■  -  -  ■— — — 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  taking  care  of  the  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  foon  as  the 

puftules  have  appeared. 

As  foon  as  ever  the  figns  of  the  Small-Pox  appear,  particu¬ 
lar  care  muft  be  taken  of  the  eyes,  the  throat,  the  nofe, 
and  ears,  and  alfo  of  the  limbs,  in  the  way  I  am  going  to  de- 
fcribe.  Nay,  fometimes  it  will  be  neceffary  to  extend  our  care 
even  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  :  for 
oftentimes  violent  pains  arife  in  thefe  parts,  the  hardnefs  of  the 
fkin  hindering  the  eruption. 

Upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  figns,  drop  rofe-water  into  the 
eyes  now  and  then  ;  alfo  wafh  the  face  with  cold  water  often  in  a 
day,  and  fprinkle  the  eyes  with  the  fame.  For  if  the  difeafe  be 
mild,  this  method  will  prevent  the  puftules  breaking  out  in  them. 
This  indeed  is  to  be  done,  for  greater  caution  ,-  for  in  the  mild 
Jort,  it  feldorn  happens,  that  any  puftules  break  out  on  the  eyes. 
But  in  a  bad  fort,  when  you  fee  a  large  eruption  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  with  an  itching  of  the  eye-lids,  and  rednefs  of  the  white 
of  the  eyes,  fome  places  of  which  are  redder  than  others ;  you 
may  be  allured  that  the  Small-Pox  will  break  out  there,  unlefs 

great 
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great  help  be  given  :  therefore  immediately  drop  rofe-water,  in 

which  fumack  has  been  infuled,  into  the  eyes,  feveral  times  in  the 

day. 

It  will  be  hill  more  effectual  to  apply  a  collyrium,  made  of 
galls  in  rofe-water,  by  dropping  it  into  the  eyes ;  or  to  inftil  into 
the  eyes  what  is  fqueezed  from  the  pulp  and  fkins  of  the  four 
pomegranate,  firft  chewed.  Then  walh  the  eye-lids  with  a  col¬ 
lyrium,  made  of  the  water  of  quinces,  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes, 
boxthorn,  aloe,  and  acacia:  of  each  of  thefe  let  there  be  one 
part,  and  a  tenth  part  of  faffron  ;  and  drop  fome  of  it  into 
the  eyes. 

But  if  you  obferve  a  turgefcence  in  the  humours,  and  the 
eruption  to  be  very  copious,  fo  that  puftules  will  certainly  fall 
upon  the  eyes,  becaufe  rednefs  appears  here  and  there  in  their 
white  part,  from  the  excefs  of  the  inflammation  ;  and  alfo  find, 
that  what  you  have  applied  does  not  remove  that  rednefs,  but 
only  leflfen  it  for  a  time ;  after  which  it  returns  more  violently 
than  before,  or  at  leaf!:  continues  as  it  was,  when  you  began 
this  treatment ;  you  muft  not  proceed  any  longer  in  this  method, 
but,  inftead  of  thefe  things,  drop  into  the  eyes  fome  of  the  acid 
liquor  expreffed  from  mouldy  bread,  with  the  Nabathaean  bitter, 
in  which  there  is  no  vinegar,  or  other  acid. 

As  to  the  puftules,  which  break  out  in  the  tunica  cornea  of 
the  eye,  thefe  darken  the  fight,  and  are  to  be  cured,  according 
-to  the  degree  of  their  thicknefs,  by  fuch  diflolvingf  remedies,  as 
I  am  going  to  defcribe  :  which  indeed  are  fometimes  effectual, 
and  fometimes  not ;  the  fuccefs  depending  upon  the  matter  be¬ 
ing  more  or  lefs  thick,  and  upon  the  greater  or  lefs  firmnefs  and 
drynefs  of  the  body. 

But  if  large  puftules  fhew  themfelves  in  the  tunica  uvea,  ufe 
the  collyrium  of  rofe-water  feveral  times  in  the  day  and  night, 
with  great  diligence )  or  elfe  that  before-mentioned,  leaving  out 
the  faffron  ;  inftead  of  which,  put  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood- 
ftone,  to  keep  down  the  fwelling. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  things  are  what  ought  to  be  known  concerning  the 
eyes.  Care  is  next  to  be  taken  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  left 
any  eruption  there  fhould  grieve  the  patient,  and  hinder  his 
breathing >  for  it  often  happens,  that  in  a  bad  kind  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  terrible  fuffocations  are  brought  on,  which  leave  no  hopes 
of  a  recovery. 

Therefore,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  figns  of  the  Smah- 
Pox,  let  the  mouth  be  gargled  with  the  water  of  acid  pomegra¬ 
nates,  or  of  fumack,  or  with  the  juice  of  mulberries,  or  with 
fome  of  thofe  things,  which  we  have  recommended,  (Chap.  V.) 
under  the  head  of  extinguent  remedies ;  or  laftly,  if  nothing  elfe 
be  ready  at  hand,  with  pure  cold  water  ;  and  that  very  often,  to 
prevent  a  great  eruption  into  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  ftreng- 
then  thofe  parts,  or  at  leaft  hinder  what  is  already  broken  out 
there  from  caufing  a  fuflfocation.  Be  quick  therefore,  and  dili¬ 
gent  in  applying  this  cure,  efpecially,  if  from  a  hoarfenefs  of 
voice,  ftreightnefs  in  breathing,  and  a  pain  in  the  throat,  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  it  fhall  appear. 

Moreover*  if  the  ftrength  will  bear  it,  take  away  blood  from 
the  cephalick  vein ;  and  that  even  after  the  whole  eruption  is 
over.  And  if  the  patient  find  any  thing  in  his  mouth,  or  throat, 
which  hurts  him ;  and  yet  there  is  not  too  great  a  heat  there, 
neither  are  his  bowels  too  loofe,  let  him  lick  by  degrees  of  frefh 
butter  mixed  with  white  fugar-candy.  But  if  there  be  any  heat 
and  inflammation  there,  give  a  lindtus  of  this  kind. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds  decorticated  one  part ;  of  the  feeds  of 
gourd  two  parts ;  of  white  fugar-candy -three  parts ;  the  muci¬ 
lages  of  the  feeds  of  fleawort,  and  of  laurel-berries ;  a  lindtus 
of  gum-arabick,  almonds  peeled,  and  the  feeds  of  the  plane- 
tree,  and  wheat-flower :  mix  all  thefe  with  a  mucilage  of 
quince-feeds. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  take  care  of  the  limbs :  for  upon  thefe 
a  number  of  very  bad  puftules  often  arife,  which  corrupt  them 

to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  mufcles,  tendons,  nerves,  and  the 

bones 
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bones  themfelvfes  lie  bare.  Afiifi:  therefore  immediately,  if  you 
obferve  the  figns  of  the  difeafe  to  be  violent  and  excefhve ;  that 
is,  bathe  the  limbs  with  fanders,  quince-water,  Armenian  bole, 
roles,  camphire,  vinegar,  and  rofe-water  :  but  take  care  not  to 
overdo  it.  If  the  pufiules  are  very  large,  open  them  with  an 
incifion-knife,  to  let  out  the  matter  :  and  delay  not  this  opera¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  cafe  is  dangerous. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  cure  of  the  nofe  and  ears,  led:  they 
fhould  be  over-filled  with  the  pimples  :  for  this  will  greatly  afflidl 
the  patient ;  and  when  they  break  out  in  the  internal  part  of  the 
ear,  there  is  danger  of  their  coming  prefently  into  the  nofe. 
Take  therefore  a  cotton  cloth,  upon  which  camphire  has  been 
broken  ;  by  the  help  of  this,  put  into  the  ear  fragrant  wine- 
vinegar,  to  which  has  been  added  quince- water,  or  the  juice  of 
boxthorn.  Do  this  in  the  morning,  and  repeat  it  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Lafily,  if  a  great  pain  arifes  in  the  foies  of  the  feet,  prepare 
mftantly  to  anoint  them  with  warm  oil,  and  foment  them  with 
warm  water  and  cotton.  If  this  does  not  afiwage  the  pain,  nor 
facilitate  the  eruption,  beat  up  decorticated  fefam  with  milk ; 
anoint  with  it,  and  bind  it  on  with  cloths,  and  leave  it  upon  the 
pait  all  night.  In  the  morning,  put  the  foot  into  warm  water; 
and  repeat  the  fame  again.  Or  bruife  dates  with  butter,  and 
apply  them;  or,  lafily,  anoint  with  the  lees  of  the  fefamine-oil. 
For,  thele,  and  the  like  things,  foften  and  relax  the  Ikin ;  and 
by  this  means  diminifh  the  pain,  and  promote  the  eruption. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  ripening  the  Small-Pox. 

When,  after  the  eruption  is  completed,  you  obferve  the 
puftules  tend  too  flowly  to  maturity,  and  yet  that  the 
patient  is  otherwife  in  a  very  good  way,  as  to  his  refpiration  and 

pulfe. 
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pulfe,  and  pretty  free  from  inquietude  and  anxiety ;  then  it  be¬ 
hoves  you,  to  aflift  the  maturation  of  the  puftules. 

But  if,  together  with  a  backwardnefs  of  ripening  after  the 
eruption,  you  perceive  the  puftules  to  become  hard  and  warty, 
and  the  patient  not  at  all  better ;  or  if  his  illnefs  increafes ;  then 
you  are  to  know  that  the  Small-Pox  is  mortal.  Wherefore,  have 
no  thoughts  of  ripening  the  puftules ;  for  they  are  of  that  kind 
which  cannot  be  ripened. 

Now,  the  maturation  of  the  Small-Pox,  if  curable,  is  to  be 
effe&ed  by  fomenting  the  body  with  the  fleam  of  a  hot  decodtion 
in  water  of  camomile,  violets,  melilot,  marfh-mallows,  and  bran, 
either  feparate,  or  colledted  together  in  two  bafons ;  as  we  have 
diredted  above,  where  we  treated  of  facilitating  the  eruption. 

And  if  then  the  patient  feems  to  find  relief  and  refrefhment  by 
the  fomentation,  you  are  to  abftain  from  thofe  fumigations, 
which  are  commonly  employed  for  drying  up  the  puftules  3  until 
they  ripen  of  themfelves,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  thofe  things, 
which  contribute  towards  drying  them  up  :  of  which  we  are  now 
going  to  treat. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  drying  the  puftules. 

If  the  puftules  are  large  and  very  numerous,  they  muft  be 
dried ;  or  the  fluid  contained  in  them  muft  be  foaked  up 
with  fine  clean  cotton,  in  which  tnere  is  nothing  that  may  hurt 
tne  patient.  And  then  let  fumigations  be  made  with  the  leaves 
of  diied  rofes,  or  with  the  leaves  of  the  ftorax-tree,  or  with  lan¬ 
ders,  or  with  the  leaves  of  the  iris,  or  the  tamarifk  :  and  indeed 
rofes  are  more  convenient  in  fummer,  but  tamarifks  in  winter. 

C  c  c  The 
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The  Small-Pox  fometimes  abounds  with  too  much  moifture. 
When  that  happens,  order  the  patient  to  lie  on  pounded  rofes, 
or  on  rice-meal,  or  on  millet-meal,  with  which  a  mattrafs  of  a 
thin  texture  is  huffed. 

If  the  body  be  full  of  puflules,  lay  moiff  leaves  of  the  iris 
under  the  patient ;  and  befprinkle  him  with  an  aromatick  pow¬ 
der  made  of  aloe,  frankincenfe,  farcocol,  and  dragon’s  blood. 

But  if  the  puflules  break  fpontaneoufly,  or  from  the  quantity 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  them,  and  are  flow  in  drying,  treat  them 
in  this  manner. 

Take  of  fefamine-oil  one  ounce  ;  of  Andarene  d  fait  pounded 
fine,  and  of  alum,  each  two  drachms.  With  this  liniment 
anoint  the  body,  carefully  avoiding  thofe  places  which  are  ulce¬ 
rated  or  excoriated,  or  even  too  near  an  approach  to  them ;  be- 
caufe  the  medicine  would  raife  a  violent  inflammation.  Let  the 
liniment  lie  on  the  parts  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour ;  then  wafh  it 
off  with  a  decodtion  in  water  of  emblick  myrobalans,  white  ta- 
marifk-berries,  myrtle-leaves,  and  pomegranate-peels. 

If  the  puflules  are  dried  by  thefe  means,  it  is  well ;  if  not, 
take  the  whiteft  fort  of  bole  (not  the  red  bole)  add  to  it  of  An¬ 
darene  fait,  and  of  dry  bread  crumbled  fine,  each  a  tenth  part. 
Make  a  liniment,  with  which  rub  the  fkin ;  let  it  lie  on  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  wafh  it  off. 

Now  we  are  to  treat  of  taking  off  the  dried  fcales,  and  crufts, 
or  efcars. 

*  Andar  is  a  village,  a  mile  diftant  from  Aleppo,  where  a  very  white  foflil  fait 
is  found.  See  Maundrell’s  journey. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  taking  away  the  dry  fcabs  and  dears. 

When  the  Small-Pox  is  withered,  and  the  dry  feales  and 
efcars  ftill  remain  on  the  fkin,  examine  them  well  j  and 
to  thofe  that  are  fmall,  and  thoroughly  dried  up,  apply  warm 
fefamine  oil  every  now  and  then,  till  they  are  foftened,  and  fall 
off:  but  thofe  of  the  face  are  to  be  managed  with  oil  of  piffaches. 
For  the  larger  fort,  which  referable  efcars,  if  you  find  any  moi- 
ffure  remaining  in  them,  cut  them  off  carefully,  without  any 
application  of  oil.  And  if  the  places,  from  whence  you  have 
removed  the  efcars,  contain  but  little  moifture,  it  is  to  be  dried 
up  with  foft  cotton,  as  I  have  already  faid  :  but  if  they  contain 
much,  they  are  to  be  dried  gradually ;  befprinkling  them  with 
the  red  aromatick  powder,  compofed  of  aloe,  frankincenfe,  far- 
cocol,  and  dragon’s  blood,  efpecially  if  they  begin  to  leffen,  and 
fink  in  ;  and  with  alum  and  Andarene  fait,  if  they  are  even  with 
the  reff  of  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  do  not  fink  in  :  then 
wait  till  a  new  efcar  or  fcab  is  formed  on  them.  If  there  be 
any  return  of  moiffure,  repeat  the  fame  dreflings.  And  in  fine, 
when  the  moiffure  is  entirely  exhaufted,  then  anoint  the  parts 
with  oil,  until  the  cruffs  are  foftened,  and  all  fallen  off. 

Next  follows  a  difeourfe  on  deffroying  the  marks  of  the 
Small-Pox. 


C  c  c  2 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  deftroying  the  marks  of  the  Small-Pox. 

h  e  marks  of  the  Small -Pox  are  of  two  forts  :  for  they 
A  are  either  in  the  eye,  or  on  the  reft  of  the  body.  Now 
with  refpedt  to  the  eye,  the  part  on  which  the  Small-Pox  broke 
out,  has  an  opaque  whitenefs  in  it,  as  we  have  already  obferved. 
If  this  happens  in  the  eyes  of  children,  or  young  perfons  of  a 
moift  conftitution  of  body,  and  tender  fkin,  it  will  be  the  more 
eafily  deterged. 

Now  the  medicines,  which  deterge  the  eye,  and  take  off  the 
whitenefs,  are  thefe  :  borax,  or  nitre  made  into  cakes,  Andarene 
fait,  fal-ammoniack,  glafs,  the  fcorise  of  glafs,  coral,  tutty,  lapis 
haematites,  verdigreafe ;  baftard  fponge,  the  fea  crab,  the  dungs 
nr  excrements  of  lparrows,  fwallows,  ftarlings,  mice,  bats,  and 
of  the  Arabian  or  Lybian  lizard ;  mufk,  the  fediment  of  urine; 
the  acorus,  ebony,  cornel-water,  Arabian  fugar,  dregs  of  vine¬ 
gar  burnt,  myrrh,  fandaracha  or  juniper  gum,  commonly  called 
varnifh,  gums  of  the  olive  and  bitter  almond-trees,  and  the 
milky  juice  of  wild  lettuce.  It  will  be  beft  to  ufe  thefe,  when 
the  patient  is  juft  come  out  of  the  bath,  or  after  holding  his  head 
over  the  fteam  of  hot  water.  But  mild  medicines  alone,  nay  the 
mildeft  of  thefe,  are  to  be  employed,  efpecially  in  foft  and  moift 
bodies. 

The  defcription  of  a  mild  medicine,  which  removes  the  white 
fpecks  from  the  eye. 

Let  the  eye  be  fprinkled  with  farcocol,  and  white  fugar- 
candy. 

Another  more  efficacious. 

Let  the  eye  be  fprinkled  with  baftard  fponge,  farcocol,  and 
fugar. 


Another 
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Another  ftill  more  powerful. 

.  Take  of  verdigreafe  ten  drachms  ;  myrrh, fagapenum,fal-ammo- 
niack,  farcocol,  of  each  two  drachms  and  a  half;  baftard  fpoiwe, 
fcori$  of  glafs,  and  borax,  or  nitre  in  cakes,  of  each  three 
drachms.  Then  take  of  fweet  cane  ten  drachms,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  colnel-water.  Boil  thefe  in  ten  times  the  weight  of 
watei,  till  the  decodtion  becomes  thick  i  then  diflolve  the  gums  in 
it,  and  mix  all  well  together  into  an  ophthalmick  colly rium. 
Afterwards,  as  occafion  ffiall  require,  to  this  mixture  add* ebony 
in  an  oil-bottle.  Cleanfe  the  part  affedfed  gently  and  often  with 
a  needle  or  ftyle ;  taking  care  to  apply  the  collyrium  frequently, 
both  before  and  after  the  operation.  And  laftly,  fprinkle  it  with 
the  powder  of  the  milder  fort  of  the  medicines.  But  be  fure  to 
look  carefully  into  the  eye  every  day.  For  if  it  be  pained,  or 
look  angry,  omit  this  treatment  for  fome  days,  and  then  repeat 
it ;  for  this  method  of  cure  is  very  powerful  and  efficacious. 

As  to  the  medicines,  which  take  off  the  marks  of  the  Small- 
Pox  from  the  face  and  the  reft  of  the  body,  they  are  thefe  : 
white  litharge,  dried  reed-roots,  rotten  bones  powdered, 
baftai a  iponge,  coral,  farcocol,  almonds,  birthwort,  the  ben  nut, 
radifh-feed,  pumpion-feed,  rocket-feed,  the  flower  of  beans,' 
rice,  lupins,  and  kidney-beans.  On  thefe  pour  the  aqua  amurcae, 
and  barley-water. 

The  defcription  of  a  liniment,  which  effaces  the  marks  of  the 
Small-Pox. 

Take  of  the  flower  of  chiches  and  beans,  each  three  drachms; 
of  pumpion-feed  five  drachms  ;  of  white  litharge  two  drachms? 
of  dried  reed-roots  three  drachms.  Pound  all  together  in  barley- 
water  : .  then  apply  it  to  the  parts  feveral  times  fucceffively,  after 
the  patient  has  received  toe  fteam  of  hot  water,  or  after  coming 
out  of  the  batn.  Then  again  wafh  him  in  a  bath,  made  of 
pumpion-rinds,  dried  violets,  bran,  and  pounded  chiches,  boiled 
in  water  :  rub  him  well,  and  apply  the  liniment  a  fecond  time. 

The  defcription  of  another  liniment  of  greater  efficacv. 


Take. 
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Take  of  bean-meal  five  drachms;  bitter  almonds,  fweet  coftus, 
rocket-feed  and  radilli-feed,  of  each  two  drachms  and  a  half : 
apply  it,  as  we  have  already  directed. 

Another  liniment  more  efficacious  dill. 

Take  of  bitter  almonds  peeled  five  drachms  ;  radiffi-feed, 
rocket-feed,  roots  of  coftus,  and  long  birthwort,  of  each  two 
drachms  and  a  half ;  of  borax,  or  nitre  made  into  cakes,  three 
drachms ;  of  pepper  one  drachm  and  a  half :  ufe  them  as  we 
have  already  directed.  Afterwards,  wafh  the  parts  with  radifh- 
water,  or  with  thofe  things,  which  we  have  ordered.  And  thofe 
are  the  medicines,  which  efface  the  marks  and  fears  of  the 
Small- Pox.  m 

But  in  order  to  efface  the  pock-holes,  and  render  them  even 
with  the  reft  of  the  furface  of  the  body,  do  thus :  let  the  body 
be  anointed  with  butter,  and  well  tinged  with  the  herb  cyperis, 
or  with  its  powder  :  let  the  patient  ufe  the  bath  frequently,  and 
be  rubbed  down  after  it. 

Now  we  are  to  diredt  what  ought  to  be  given  to  a  patient  in 
the  Small-Pox  by  way  of  aliment,  and  to  treat  of  the  medicines 
which  have  relation  to  it. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  diet  of  patients  in  the  Small-Pox. 

rTF”1'  o  a  patient  in  the  Small-Pox  it  is  neceffary  to  give  barley- 
JL  water,  prepared  in  the  lame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
art,  as  that,  which  is  ufually  given  to  perfons  in  acute  and  hot 
difeafes.  If  the  fever  be  moderate,  and  the  body  fomewhat 
coftive,  it  muft  be  fweetened  with  white  fugar-candy ;  but  if 
the  heat  of  the  fever  be  intenfe,  and  the  body  loofe,  pour  to  it 
half  a  mealure  of  the  juice  of  acid  pomegranates,  pounded  with 

their 
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their  feeds :  but  the  pulps  and  inward  thin  tunicles  are  to  be 
avoided  ;  for  they  are  laxative. 

If  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  and  cannot  deep,  add  to  the  barley- 
water  fome  proportion  of  poppy.  But  if  the  body  be  very  loofe, 
add  to  the  barley-water  one  part  of  dry  feeds  of  acid  pomegra¬ 
nates,  and  one  part  of  poppy. 

But,  if  it  be  requifite  to  bind  the  body,  inflead  of  barley- 
water,  take  meal  of  peeled  barley,  and  the  meal  of  pomegranate- 
feeds  ;  boil  thefe  in  the  fame  manner  as  barley-water  is  made, 
and  let  the  fick  drink  of  this,  as  he  would  drink  of  barley- 
water ;  either  alone,  or  with  bambu-fugar  and  gum-arabick 
mixed  with  it,  if  a  loofenefs  fhould  make  it  neceflary ;  or  with 
the  medicines  which  I  fhall  defcribe  anon.  For  barley-water, 
mixed  with  pomegranate-juice,  is  very  ferviceable  in  the  Small- 
Pox,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  Meafles.  But  the  waters  of  the 
gourd,  of  the  Indian  pompion,  and  of  the  cucumber ;  the  mu¬ 
cilage  of  fleawort-feeds,  and  the  like,  of  whatever  kind,  which 
make  a  mild  phlegm,  and  eafy  to  be  fpit  up ;  thefe  watery,  I 
fay,  are  more  ufeful  in  the  Meafles,  than  in  the  Small-Pox ;  un- 
lefs  it  be  in  thofe  forts  of  the  Small-Pox,  which  are  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  malignity  and  heat,  together  with  a  violent  fever 
and  want  of  fleep. 

But  in  thofe  cafes  of  the  Small-Pox,  wherein  the  fever  and 
inflammation  are  not  fo  vehement,  thofe  things  above  mention¬ 
ed,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  have  no  other  effed,  but  to 
render  them  flower,  and  to  protrad  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  :  wherefore  it  will  be  your  bufinefs  to  have  recourfe  to 
this  or  that  fort  of  medicines,  or  to  abflain  from  them,  as  occa- 
fion  fhall  require.  For  when  the  Small-Pox  happens  to  be  in 
the  highefl:  degree  of  heat  and  putrefadion,  with  the  addition 
of  moiflure  ;  then  thofe  things,  which  have  a  cooling,  drying', 
and  condenfing  quality,  are  more  proper ;  fuch  as  juice  of  pome¬ 
granates,  verjuice,  and  others  of  the  fame  nature. 

1  But 
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But  when  the  difeafe  is  the  Mealies,  which  arife  from  a  vehe¬ 
ment  ebullition  of  the  bile  blended  with  the  blood ;  thofe  things, 
which  have  the  two-fold  virtue  of  cooling  and  humedting,  are 
the  mod;  proper  in  their  cure ;  inalmuch  as  the  corrupted  blood 
is  tempered  and  corrected  by  their  means.  For  the  blood  of  a 
perlbn,  in  the  Meades,  is  like  dagnating  water,  which  putrefies 
by  long  ftarfding ;  whereby  its  natural  texture  is  dedroyed,  and, 
by  the  adtion  of  the  fun,  it  contradls  a  vicious  acrimony.  But 
if  thefe  waters  are  mixed  with  rain,  or  any  other  running  fweet 
water,  they  loon  recover  their  former  wholefomenefs. 

Moreover,  in  the  Small-Pox  barley-gruel  is  beneficial,  if  it  be 
taken  with  lugar  and  pomegranate-juice,  or  with  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  julap  j  giving  due  attention  to  the  patient’s  loofe  or  coftive 
date,  as  likewife  to  his  greater  or  lefler  degree  of  heat :  except 
that  barley-water  is  lighter  to  take,  eafier  to  fwallow,  and  more 
fuitable  to  the  throat  and  bread.  Wherefore,  adt  according  to 
thefe  diredlions,  after  you  have  been  apprized,  that  barley-water 
is  more  proper  for  perfons  in  the  Meades,  than  in  the  Small- 
Pox  ;  unlefs  the  Small-Pox  happen  to  be  of  a  bad  fort,  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned. 

As  to  the  red,  vetches  well  cleanfed  are  good  in  the  Small- 
Pox,  if  a  food  be  prepared  of  them  with  the  juice  of  acid  pome¬ 
granates,  or  with  vinegar  :  the  meal  of  lentils  is  ufeful  alfo,  if 
the  meal  be  wrought  up  with  cold  water. 

Know  likewife,  that  cold  water  is  more  ferviceable  to  a  patient 
in  the  Meades,  than  in  the  Small-Pox ;  as  being  fafer,  and  of  a 
more  certain  effedt. 

Now,  when  you  fee  the  Small-Pox  attended  with  great  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  a  doppage  in  the  pulfie  and  refpiration ;  then  give 
extinguifhing  medicines,  proportioned  to  the  fymptoms  :  if  they 
are  lefs  urgent,  employ  few  ;  if  very  urgent,  employ  many. 

But  never  allow  the  eating  of  young  birds,  until  the  pulfe 
and  breath  have  returned  to  their  natural  date ;  nor  till  the  pu- 
ilules  are  thoroughly  withered,  and  the  fcabs  fallen  off. 


Let 
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Let  us  now  turn  the  difcourfe  upon  loofening  the  belly,  and 
reftringing  the  fame  in  the  Small-Pox. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  managing  the  difcharges  of  the  belly,  in  the 

Small-Pox. 


h  E  belly  is  generally  loofe  in  the  Small-Pox  and  Mealies 


JL  towards  their  decline,  but  efpecially  in  the  Mealies.  For 
which  reafon,  every  thing  mull  be  avoided  which  opens  the  body, 
after  the  Small-Pox  and  Mealies  are  conduced  to  the  end  ;  even 
though  the  body  be  bound.  But  if  it  be  lax,  inllantly  abhain 
carefully  from  thofe  things  which  give  llools  :  although  it  be  ne- 
celfary  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  two  difeafes,  and  before  they  are 
on  the  decline,  to  give  a  laxative.  For  it  is  fometimes  requilite 
to  open  the  body  in  the  Small-Pox,  either  upon  account  of  the 
excefs  of  heat,  and  pain  in  the  head ;  or  in  order  to  eafe  nature 
of  her  load,  and  lelfen  the  morbifick  matter,  when  you  have 
reafon  to  think  it  over-abundant.  And  it  will  be  really  fo,  when 
you  find  the  body,  both  before  and  after  bleeding,  neither  weak¬ 
ened  nor  walled ;  but  on  the  contrary,  bloated  and  full,  with  a 
palenefs,  or  a  little  rednefs,  and  a  fluctuating  pulfe.  For  fome¬ 
times,  in  fuch  a  flate,  bleeding  will  not  be  neceflary,  and  it  will 
be  fufhcient  to  evacuate  the  fuperfluous  humidity  :  and  that 
efpecially,  when  the  aforefaid  figns  evidently  appear;  and  be- 
fides,  if  through  the  fluggilhnefs  of  the  fever,  the  body  be  de¬ 
jected,  and  entirely  void  of  a  red  colour.  In  this  Hate,  a  very 
propel  medicine  is  a  decoction  of  yellow  myrobalans,  if  it  be 
drank  with  white  hard  fugar,  and  the  juice  of  an  acid  pomegra¬ 
nate,  (two  or  three,  if  there  be  occafion)  bruifed  with  the  pulp 
and  internal  tunicles.  For  it  is  the  quality  of  thefe  two  medi- 

D  d  d 
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cines  to  purge  the  body  of  the  fuperfluous  humours,  together 
with  part  of  the  bile,  without  railing  any  heat ;  efpeeially  the 
pomegranate  juice ;  and  to  leave  notning  behind  them  in  the 
inteftines.  And  this  is  the  bell  medicine,  which  can  be  given 
in  this  cafe. 

But  in  the  Mealies  give  the  juice  of  Damafcene  plumbs,  and 
the  plumbs  themfelves,  frelli  gathered,  either  alone,  or  bruifed 
with  julap,  adding  fugar  to  them.  But  avoid  the  medicine  called 
tarangioben  c :  for  it  is  as  prejudicial  in  the  Mealies,  as  honey  is 
in  the  Small-Pox ;  both  upon  account  of  the  excelfive  heat, 
which  it  occafions,  and  of  increafing  the  naufeating  and  uneali- 
nefs  of  the  fick.  In  like  manner  carefully  avoid  giving  them 


the  juice  of  ivy,  or  of  the  black  violet  to  drink:  becaufe  they 
both  equally  heighten  the  diforder  in  the  body. 

Now,  whereas  the  firft  and  moll  necelfary  remedy  in  the 
Small-Pox  is,  to  draw  blood,  when  it  is  too  much  in  quantity, 
or  there  is  no  profpeCt  of  checking  its  ebullition  by  any  other 
means,  even  by  extinguents  ;  but  there  is  a  neceflity  for  taking 
a  little  away,  as  well  for  relieving  nature,  as  for  abating  the  ful- 
nefs  of  the  blood-velfels,  and  eafing  them  of  their  over-great 
load,  which  mull  otherwife  be  productive  of  very  bad  confe- 
quences  ;  efpeeially  if  the  blood  be  heated  to  that  degree,  that  a 
violent  inflammation  might  enfue  :  in  the  lame  manner,  it  be¬ 
hoves  you,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Mealies,  to  draw  off  fome 
of  the  bile,  when  you  perceive  it  over-abundant ;  and  then  to 
purfue  what  remains  of  it  by  extinguents.  Now  the  lign  of  an 
excelllve  redundancy  of  the  bile  is,  the  violence  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  the  uneaflnefs,  together  with  the  dilcharge  of  the 
fame  bile,  both  by  vomit  and  ftool,  and  a  bitternefs  in  the 
mouth. 

But  if  the  quantity  of  the  bile  is  not  exceflive,  and  yet  there 
is  an  uneafinefs,  and  thirll,  and  vehement  heat,  without  any 


appear 


e  A  fort  of  manna  among  the  Sogdians,  Medes,  and  Babylonians,  which  con¬ 
cretes  on  the  leaves  of  certain  Ihrubs,  and  is  gathered  thence. 
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appeal  ance  of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftoo]  j  though  its  quantity, 
I  fay,  be  not  excefiive,  we  may  however  judge  it' to  be  of  a  bad 

quality,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  and 
uneaflnefs. 

And  this  is  what  I  have  thought  proper,  that  you  fliould  know, 
concerning  the  management  of  the  difcharges  of  the  belly,  when 
it  is  loofe  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  two  diftempers.  Now,  if 
the  belly  be  lax,  give  nothing  laxative  :  for  in  this  cafe,  any 
thing  that  increafes  the  difcharges  is  not  fafe  in  either  of  the 
diflempers.  But  while  the  belly  continues  loofe,  order  the  pa¬ 
tient,  inflead  of  barley-water,  to  drink  barley-gruel  ;  and  if  it 
be  neceflary,  boil  the  barley-gruel  with  meal  of  pomegranate- 
feeds  ;  of  which  let  him  drink,  before  he  returns  to  the  ufe  of 
barley -watei .  And  if,  this  notwithstanding,  the  loofoneis  flail 
increafes,  mix  gum-arabick  and  bambu-fugar  in  his  drink  in  this 
manner. 

Take  of  gum-arabick  two  drachms  ;  of  bambu-fugar  one 
drachm  .  reduce  them  to  the  confiflence  of  a  collynum  :  then 
on  four  ounces  of  the  barley-gruel  pour  fome  of  the  medicine, 
which  I  am  going  to  defcribe ;  let  it  ftand  for  an  hour,  and  give 
it  to  the  patient  to  drink. 

The  defoription  of  the  medicine. 

Take  of  red  rofes  ground  fine,  bambu-fugar,  forrel-feed,  fu- 
mack,  and  bei  beiies,  of  each  equal  parts  ;  alfo  gum-arabick, 
fealed  earth,  poppy-rinds,  balauflines,  or  pomegranate-flowers, 
of  each  half  the  quantity  :  let  the  patient  drink  three  drachms 
of  thefe,  with  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  acid  pomegranates. 

But,  if  the  loofenefs  ftill  continues,  and  has  weakened  the 
patient,  give  him  draughts  of  al-raib,  that  is,  four  fkimmed 
milk,  with  the  befl  fort  of  bifouit,  and  a  little  gum-arabick. 

1  inally,  whenever  a  dyfentery  appears,  the  method  of  cure 

niiifl  be  taken  from  the  place,  where  we  have  treated  of  that 
fubjedl. 
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Now  it  remains,  that  we  fpeak  of  thole,  who  recover,  and 
of  thofe,  who  die  of  the  Small-Pox  and  Mealies. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  curable  and  incurable  Small- Pox  and  Meafles. 

ff h  e  Small-Pox  and  Meafles  are  of  the  number  of  hot  dif- 
jf  eafes,  and  therefore  have  many  things  in  common  with 
them.  Now  the  chief  prognoltick  figns  in  thofe,  who  recover, 
are,  a  freedom  of  refpiration,  a  thorough  foundnefs  of  mind, 
and  an  appetite  for  food  3  an  agility  to  motion  3  a  right  Hate  of 
the  pulfe  3  the  patient’s  good  opinion  of  his  difeafe  3  a  convenient 
polfure  in  bed  3  and  but  little  tolling  about  and  inquietude  of 
body. 

Hence  a  judgment'  may  be  formed  of  bad  ligns,  the  greatefl 
part  of  which  we  have  related  in  the  book,  intituled,  Al- 
manfori  f. 

Thefe  things  following  particularly  regard  the  Small-Pox  and 
Mealies. 

When  the  pullules  of  the  Small-Pox  are  white,  large,  fepa- 
rate,  few  in  number,  eafy  and  fpeedy  in  coming  out,  and  the 
lever  not  violent  or  burning,  nor  attended  with  much  inquietude 
of  body  or  concern  of  mind  3  and  are  fo  qualified,  that  the  heat, 
concern,  and  inquietude  diminifh  upon  their  eruption,  and  en¬ 
tirely  ceafe,  when  the  eruption  is  completed  :  that  fort  is  curable, 
and  threatens  little  or  no  danger.  To  thefe  the  next  in  goodnefs 
are,  white  large  pullules,  though  very  numerous  and  coherent  3 

if 

f  There  is  a  MS,  copy  of  this  book  in  the  Bodleian  library,  NarcilT.  Marfli>. 
N°  376. 
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if  they  come  out  eafily,  and  their  total  eruption  eafes  the  patient 
of  his  uneafinefs  and  exceffive  heat,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

But  when  their  eruption  is  performed  with  difficulty,  and  the 
patient  does  not  grow  better  upon  their  coming  out,  they  are  a 
bad  fort :  although  there  is  not  fo  much  reafon  to  be  afraid,  if 
he  ffiould  be  ill  while  they  are  coming  out,  as  if  he  continues  fo 
after  the  eruption. 

But  there  is  a  bad,  and  even  a  fatal  fort  of  white  large  puftules, 
to  wit,  thofe  which  run  together,  and  fpread  fo  that  many  of 
them  unite,  and  occupy  large  fpaces  of  the  body ,  or  become 
like  broad  circles,  and  in  colour  refemble  fat. 

As  to  thofe  puftules,  which  are  white,  very  fmall,  coalefcino-, 
hard,  warty,  and  contain  no  fluid ;  they  are  of  a  bad  kind  :  and 
their  badnefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  their 
ripening,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  fymptoms  on  their  erup¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  fymptoms  are  not  abated,  after  the  eruption  is 
finished,  it  is  a  mortal  fign. 

Thofe  puftules  alfo  are  all  bad,  which  turn  green,  purple,  or 
black.  But  if,  befides,  a  fwooning  and  palpitation  of  the  heart 
come  on  y  this  is  the  worft  fign  of  all,  nay  a  fign  of  certain 
death. 

And  when  the  fever  increafes  after  the  eruption  of  the  Small- 
Pox,  it  is  a  bad  fign.  But  if  the  fever  ceafes  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption,  it  is  a  good  fign.  Doubled  puftules  indicate  a  great 
quantity  of  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  :  and  if  they  are  of  the 

curable  kind,  they  portend  recovery ;  but  if  of  the  mortal  kind 
death. 

Thofe  Meafles  are  the  fafeft  which  have  not  too  much  red- 
nefs  :  but  if  they  turn  pale,  it  is  a  bad  fign ;  the  green  and  purple 
forts  are  both  mortal.  When  either  the  Small-Pox  or  Meafles 
fink  in  fuddenly,  after  they  began  to  fhoot  out ;  and  then  the 
patient  is  feized  with  inquietude  and  anxiety,  and  a  fwooning 

comes., 
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comes  on;  it  is  a  fign  of  fpeedy  death  ;  unlefs  they  pufh  out 

again,  after  they  have  fubfided. 

If  the  pufiules  appear  on  the  firfi  day  of  the  fever,  they  will 
haften  their  progrefs,  and  be  of  quicker  motion  :  if  the  eruption 
is  protratted  to  the  third  day,  it  will  advance  moderately ;  but 
if  the  firft  appearance  pafies  the  fourth  day,  the  eruption  will  be 
completed  dully  and  flowdy. 

When  the  appearance  begins  on  the  good  critical  days,  it  is 
a  falutary  fign,  efpecially  if  the  patient  finds  himfelf  better  at 
the  end  of  the  eruption  ;  and  fio  on  the  contrary.  But  when 
the  pufiules  begin  to  run  into  one  another,  and  to  fpread ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  inquietude  increafes  confiderably,  and  the 
belly  fwells  or  is  bloated ;  then  death  is  near  at  hand.  When 
the  fmaller  fort  of  pufiules,  which  contain  no  fluid,  grow  hard ; 
and  a  delirium  comes  on  at  the  fame  time ;  the  patient  is  near 
his  end.  When  it  happens  that  the  Small-Pox  and  Meafles 
appear  and  difappear  alternately,  and  are  attended  with  anxiety 
and  a  delirium ;  this  is  a  fign  of  death,  of  what  colour  fioever 
the  pufiules  are  :  but  it  is  feldom  the  cafe  of  white  pufiules, 
or  of  thofe  which  ripen  quick.  When  towards  the  end  of  the 
Small-Pox,  there  is  a  great  perturbation  of  the  humours,  and 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a  very  violent  pain  in  a  leg,  hand,  or 
any  other  limb ;  or  the  pufiules  are  fpeedily  converted  into  a 
green  or  red  colour ;  and  thereupon  he  grows  weaker  than  he 
was  befoie,  and  the  weakness  fiill  increafes  by  the  quick  returns 
of  the  pain,  and  the  limb  contracts  various  colours ;  thcfe  are 
figns  oi  death.  But  if  neverthelefs  the  patient  grows  fironger, 
he  will  recover,  and  that  limb  will  be  cured. 

Now  if  you  lcarify  that  limb  the  very  moment,  when  the 
pain  begins  to  feize  it,  you  will  render  great  fervice  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  if  he  grows  fironger  after  the  incifion ;  and  the  limb  w  ill 
alfo  be  preferved  from  mortification. 
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But,  in  this  dangerous  cafe,  nothing  cooling  muff  be  applied 
to  the  limb,  upon  any  account  whatfoever  :  but  either  fcarify 
it,  or  plunge  it  into  hot  water,  if  you  fee  that  the  patient  can 
bear  it. 

Wherefore,  as  we  have  run  over  all  the  articles,  which  we 
propofed  to  ourfelves ;  and  have  amply  enough  treated,  both  of 
this  difeafe,  and  the  method  of  prefervation  from  it  ;  we  here 
break  off  the  thread  of  our  difcourfe. 

To  the  beftower  of  ftrength  to  finifh  this  work,  be  praife 

without  end,  as  he  is  worthy  of  being  celebrated  and 
praifed. 
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E  FAC  E. 


Ih  a  v  e  often  faid,  that  it  is  not,  in  our  country  at 
leaf!:,  fo  eafy  a  thing  to  ferve  the  publick,  as  is 
commonly  imagined ;  not  meaning  hereby  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  out  ufeful  experiments,  (although 
even  that  is  great  enough)  but  the  hardfhips,  which 
attend  the  putting  them  in  practice.  Whence  this 
fhould  come  to  pals,  it  is  foreign  to  the  prelent  pur- 
pofe  to  inquire.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
feyeral  motives,  upon  which  men  often  a 61,  among 
which  felf-intereft,  envy,  pride,  and  obftinacy,  have 
no  inconfiderable  ffiare,  will  readily  fee  the  Iprings  of 
this  feemingly  unaccountable  difpofition  of  mind. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  I  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  make  this  ill-natured  remark,  from  what  I 
may  myfelf  pretend  to  have  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pubiick  :  but  it  is  fufficiently  jufiified  by  the  op- 
pofition,  which  the  invention  deferibed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatife  has  met  with.  The  machine  is  fo  fimple, 
and  of  lo  extenfive  advantage,  that  as  it  is  lurprizing 
to  lee  the  greateft  pains  taken  to  make  it  abortive  at 
in  a,  fo  it  is  no  lels  ftrange  that  it  has  not  been  lo 
univeilaily  ufed,  in  the  royal  navy,  as  might  have  • 

been  expedted  from  the  great  good,  which  it  pro- 
mifes. 
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cccxciv  PREFACE. 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  examine  the  caufes  of  this 
negled  ;  which  is  in  a  very  moving  and  handfome 
manner  complained  of  in  the  voyage  of  the  great  lord 
Anfon  a ;  an  immortal  work,  which  will  be  always 
read  with  a  pleafure,  equal  to  the  benefit  to  be  reaped 
from  it,  with  regard  to  our  navigation  and  commerce 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  to  which  the  adventures 
relate. 

As  this  hero  is  not  lefs  admired  for  his  humanity 
and  good  fenfe,  than  for  his  conduct  and  courage ; 
he  has  taken  care  that  the  relation  of  his  enterprifes 
fhould  be  a  monument  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the 
other.  The  accounts  given  of  that  ftrange  difeafe,  fo 
fatal  to  our  feamen,  the  fea-fcurvy,  are  hints  fo  new  and 
ufeful  in  phyfick,  that  I  have  thought  it  not  unbecom¬ 
ing  the  place,  with  which  I  am  honoured  in  my  profefi 
lion,  to  write  a  fhort  difcourfe  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
give  it  to  the  honeft  and  ingenious  author,  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  together  with  his  reprinted  Account  of  a  new 
method  for  extra&ing  the  foul  air  out  of  fhips,  &c. :  an 
invention,  which  I  may  venture  to  fay,  does  honour  to 
our  nation,  and  will  in  time  be  found  of  more  publick 
benefit  than  any  difcovery  in  mechanicks,  which  has 
been  produced  thefe  hundred  years. 

Having  therefore  had  the  fatisfadlion,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  to  recommend  this  experiment  to  the  admiralty, 
I  now  join  a  fhort  Difcourfe  on  the  Scurvy  to  the  re¬ 
printed  edition  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  book,  as  a  convincing 
and  happy  proof  of  the  fuccefs,  which  attends  it.  And 


a  See  p.  36,  37. 
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the  author  has  alfo  added  fome  other  autheiitick  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  fame  purpofe.  From  all  thefe  things  duly 
confidered,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evil  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition,  which,  as  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  Ac¬ 
count,  6cc.  exerted  itfelf  even  againft  the  making  a  trial, 
will  now  be  rebuked  and  call:  out. 

To  conclude,  as  any  one  verfed  in  mechanicks  will 
eafily  fee  (as  we  formerly  obferved)  that  this  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  air  may  be  applied  to  many  other  pur- 
pofes  of  life ;  (to  fome  inftances  of  which  I  have  been 
an  eye-witnefs)  fo  it  will  prove  a  great  lofs  to  mankind, 
if  it  is  not  univerfally  brought  into  practice  :  efpecially, 
fince  by  the  generality  and  difintereftednefs  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  the  whole  expence  may  be  confidered  as  a  trifle. 
Many  more  confiderations  might  be  urged ;  but  they 
will  readily  occur  to  the  wifdom  of  thofe,  whofe  pro¬ 
vince  it  is  to  diredt  our  naval  affairs. 


The  foregoing  Preface  was  written,  and  ready  to  be 
put  to  the  prefs,  when  Mr.  Sutton  brought  me  the 
agreeable  news,  that  the  right  honourable  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  had  juft  then  given  him  orders,  to  provide 
all  the  {hips  of  his  majefty’s  navy  with  this  ufeful  ma¬ 
chine.  Thus,  laudable  difcoveries,  though  dilcoun- 
tenanced  at  firft,  do  at  laft  break  through  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  meet  with  fuitable  encouragement. 

R.  M. 
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S  I  R, 

Pu  r  s  u  a  n  t  to  your  defire,  I  now  fend  you  an  hiflorical 
account  of  my  fcheme,  together  with  the  reafons  that 
firft  inclined  me  to  employ  my  thoughts  about  it. 
In  the  year  1739,  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  that  the 
failors  on  board  the  fleet  at  Spithead  were  fo  dangeroufly  ill,  for 
want  of  frefh  air,  that  they  were  put  afliore  to  recover  their 
health ;  and  the  fhips  to  which  they  belonged,  flunk  to  fiich  a 
degree,  that  they  infeded  one  another.  In  compaflion  to  my 
fellow-creatures,  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  do  all  that  was 
poflible  for  their  relief  in  thefe  unhappy  circumftances,  and  from 
this  time  tried  what  could  be  done  by  fire.  I  at  length  found, 
that  by  flopping  the  air  out  of  a  room  that  had  three  fire-places, 
and  making  two  large  fires  in  two  of  them,  I  could  bring  the  air 
2  to 
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to  draw  down  the  third  chimney,  with  fuch  force  as  to  put  out 
a  candle.  I  then  lighted  a  fire  in  the  other  chimney ;  which  fo  ra¬ 
refied  the  air  in  the  room,  that  the  incumbent  air  prefled  to  enter 
in,  and  with  a  force  fufficient  to  raife  a  pully  with  half  a  hundred 
weight ;  and  as  foon  as  the  room  was  cooled,  by  the  coming  in  of 
the  air,  the  door  would  fhut,  and  then  open  again  in  three  minutes. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  good  fuccefs,  I  flopped  up  all 
the  chimnies  in  the  houfe,  the  garret  excepted,  and  then  lighted 
two  large  fires,  which  drew  the  air  down  the  chimney  with  fuch 
violence,  as  to  put  out  four  or  five  candles  immediately  :  where¬ 
upon  I  concluded,  that,  a  fire,  being  always  kept  on  board  a  fhip, 
and  a  pipe  or  cavity  made  to  the  well,  one  end  of  it  being  heated 
by  fire,  a  change  of  air  would  follow,  and  that,  by  this  means 
rendered  fweet  and  pure,  and  fit  for  refpiration. 

From  this  time  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  confult  the  officers 
and  failors  of  the  navy,  who  all  agreed  that  fuch  a  change  of  air 
would  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  imaginable,  in  preferving  the  lives  of 
the  men  on  board  his  majefty’s  fhips.  I  particularly  remember, 
that,  being  at  a  coftee-houfe  near  the  admiralty,  I  placed  myfelf 
nigh  fome  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  and  enquired  of  them,  as  I 
had  before  of  others,  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  forementioned 
change  of  air,  who  all,  to  a  man,  acknowledged  that  it  would 
be  of  the  utmoft  fervice  ;  and,  upon  their  unanimous  approbation 
of  it,  I  told  them  that  I  could  procure  fuch  a  change  of 
air;  upon  which  one  of  the  company  went  to  another  table,  and 
the  reft  followed  him ;  and  I  heard  him  tell  the  others,  that  he 
heartily  pitied  me,  as  being  really  mad,  and  out  of  my  fenfes. 

Upon  this  unexpected  treatment,  I  refolved  to  apply  to  fome 
perfbn  of  confequence  in  the  navy,  of  approved  integrity ;  and 
well  knowing  that  Sir  Charles  Wager  was  a  gentleman  of  this 
character,  and  withal  of  the  greateft  humanity,  I  waited  upon 
Mr.  Gafhery,  a  commiffioner  of  the  navy,  and  acquainted  him 
'that  I  would  communicate  my  invention  to  Sir  Charles,  by  word 
of  mouth ;  and  that  if  I  did  not,  in  a  few  minutes,  convince  him 

of 
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of  its  ufefulnefs,  I  would  withdraw  immediately,  without  giving 
him  any  further  trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  Gafhery  was  fo  kind  as  to  fpeak  in  my  behalf  to  Sir  Charles, 
and  thereupon  I  was  introduced  into  his  prefence.  I  defired  Sir 
Charles  to  be  fo  good  as  to  permit  me  to  alk  him  fome  queftions 
relating  to  my  affair,  which  he  was  pleafed  to  permit.  I  afked 
him,  whether  he  had  ever  confidered  the  principles,  upon  which 
the  operations  of  the  cupping-glals  were  founded  ?  that,  rare¬ 
faction  being  made  in  the  glafs,  by  means  of  the  fire,  and  the 
glafs  preffed  to  the  fkin,  the  air  in  the  blood  preffes  out  the  fkin; 
and,  . the  fkin  being  cut,  and  a  fecond  rarefaction  made,  the  blood 
preffes  forward  to  the  place  where  the  rarefaction  was  made.  I 
told  him,  that  in  like  manner  I  propofed  to  procure  a  change  of 
air  on  board  his  majefty’s  fhips,  by  means  of  a  fire  in  the  cook- 
room,  and  laying  proper  pipes  for  that  purpofe. 

Sir  Chat les,  upon  my  difcourfe  with  him  about  my  fcheme,  not 
only  expreffed  his  approbation  of  it,  but  favoured  me  with  the 
following  letter  to  Sir  Jacob  Ackworth,  furveyor  of  his  majefty’s 
naval  works  : 


S  I  R, 


t 

c 

< 

i 


( 


HP  H  e  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Sutton,  has  found  out  a  method 
A.  to  extract  the  foul  air  out  of  the  wells  of  fhips,  which 
will  be  of  great  ufe  for  preferving  the  lives  of  the  men  aboard 
his  majefty’s  fhips.  He  will  be  willing  to  talk  with  you,  if  an 
experiment  can  be  made,  fo  that  he  may  not  lofe  the  benefit  of 
the  invention.’ 


I  accoidingiy  waited  on  Sir  Jacob,  who  ordered  me  to  come  to 
him  again,  five  days  after,  at  feven  in  the  morning ;  at  which 
time  he  being  engaged  in  bufinefs,  I  waited  at  the  office  till  even¬ 
ing,  when  he  was  pleafed  to  exprefs  himfelf  to  me  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  :  c  Sir,  I  fuppofe  you  intend  to  throw  air  into  the 
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«  Wells  of  {hips.’  I  anfwered,  4  No,  I  propofed  to  draw  it  out, 

<  by  means  of  fire.’  Upon  this  he  afked  me,  4  if  I  knew  how 
4  far  I  was  to  draw  it  out  ?  ’  I  replied,  4  not  fix  inches  :  for,  if  I 
4  could  extract  it  never  fo  fmall  a  diftance,  the  incumbent  air 
*  would  prefs  forward  of  courfe,  and,  in  fo  doing,  caule  a  con- 

<  ftant  change.’  He  admitted  this.  I  then  told  him,  that  I 
waited  upon  him,  by  Sir  Charles  ^Vdger  s  orders,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  appoint  a  time  Tor  an  experiment  to  be  made  of  my 
fcheme :  to  which  he  replied,  4  that  no  experiment  Ihould  be 
4  made,  if  he  could  hinder  it.’ 

Upon  this  difappointment,  I  petitioned  the  lords  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  and  thereby  obtained  an  order  from  them  to  the  com- 
miflloners  of  the  navy,  to  caufe  my  experiment  to  be  tried  on 
board  the  Greenwich  man  of  war,  then  lying  at  Woolwich.  I 
forthwith  carried  their  lordfhips  order  to  Woolwich,  and,  pur- 
fuant  thereto,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  mylelf,  and  all  on  board  the 
Greenwich,  I  placed  the  pipes,  and  all  things  neceflary  for  my 
experiment,  except  the  fold e ring  of  two  pipes  :  but,  whilfi:  the 
folder  was  hot,  and  the  plumber  in  readinefs  to  folder  them,  a 
mefifenger  from  the  builder  of  his  majefiy  s  yard  came  to  order 
the  workmen  afhore.  I  thereupon  repaired  to  the  builder,  who 
acquainted  me,  that  I  mull  apply  to  the  navy-board,  to  procuie 
an  order  to  have  my  experiment  performed  on  board  the  hulk 
at  Woolwich.  I  inftantly  replied,  that,  all  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tions  being  already  compleated,  except  the  foldering  of  two 
joints,  which  might  be  done  in  an  hour’s  time,  I  defired  it 
might  be  tried  immediately.  But  to  this  he  made  anfwer,  that 
1  mull  apply  to  the  navy-board,  in  order  that  they  might  procure 
an  order  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  for  the  trying  it  on 
the  hulk  aforefaid.  I  thereupon  told  him,  that  I  infilled  on 
thofe  two  joints  being  foldered,  that  I  might  make  my  report 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  that  I  had  faithfully  executed  then 
order ,  upon  which,  he  allured  me,  they  fhould  be  foldered  that 
very  night :  but  when  I  went  on  board  the  next  day,  to  fee  if 
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they  were  foldered,  I  found  them  juft  as  I  left  them  the  day 
before. 

Finding  myfelf  thus  difappointed,  I  took  a  candle,  and  went 
down  to  the  pipes,  which  were  carried  through  deck,  and  laid 
under  the  beam,  towards  the  well,  about  thirty  feet  in  length 
from  the  copper ;  and,  as  foon  as  I  put  the  candle  to  the  ends 
of  the  pipes,  they  immediately  extinguished  the  dame  :  which 
fully  convinced  thofe  on  board  of  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  my  in¬ 
vention.  But  to  my  extreme  furprife,  I  no  fooner  came  on  Shore, 
than  I  found,  that  the  matter  afloat  was  fent  from  the  king’s 
yard,  to  take  down  my  pipes,  and  plug  up  the  holes  :  upon 
which,  perceiving  the  obstructions  my  experiment  would  meet 
with,  I  determined  to  apply  to  fome  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of 
phyflck,  that  were  proper  judges  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  my  fcheme. 

Being  no  Stranger  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Mead,  phyflcian  to 
his  majeSty,  distinguished  as  much  by  his  humanity  as  his  abili¬ 
ties,  I  went  diredtly  to  his  houfe.  Shewed  him  Sir  Charles’s  let¬ 
ter,  and,  by  his  appointment,  the  next  morning  came  thither 
again,  where  I  met  the  learned  Martin  Folkes,  Efq;  president  of 
the  royal  fociety,  whom  the  doCtor  had  defired  to  talk  with  me, 
together  with  himfelf,  upon  my  propofal.  They  both  expreSTed 
their  approbation  of  it,  and  moil  readily  offered  to  do  whatever 
was  in  their  power,  to  encourage  an  invention  which  they  judged 
mutt  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  publick.  Accordingly  Dr.  Mead 
immediately  waited  on  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  reprefented 
to  them,  in  a  Strong  manner,  the  advantage  of  Such  a  contri¬ 
vance  :  whereupon  they  were  pleafed  to  order,  that  it  Should  be 
tried,  as  foon  as  poflible,  on  board  any  of  his  majetty’s  Ships  in 
the  river. 

Being  now  left  at  my  own  liberty,  to  chufe  a  proper  place 
for  my  experiment,  I  fixed  upon  the  hulk  at  Deptford,  becaufe 
that  was  immoveable,  and  could  not,  like  a  Ship,  be  fent  away  : 
and  upon  this  I  direCtly  went  to  Deptford,  in  order  to  make  the 
neceSTary  preparations,  I  was  foon  acquainted  there,  that  Several 
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of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  king’s  yard  were  bufily  em¬ 
ployed  iij  trying  the  ufefulnefs  of  another  machine,  induftrioufiv 
let  on  foot  to  fupplant  mine :  but,  after  the  drifted:  enquiry  I 
have  dnce  been  able  to  make,  I  cannot  learn  that  they  had  any 
orders  to  that  purpofe  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

This  proceeding,  together  with  the  exceffive  Ihynefs  and  cau¬ 
tion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  yard,  led  me  to  conclude,  that  my 
fcheme,  at  lad:,  would  be  fet  adde,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Heps  I 
could  take  to  prevent  it ;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion^ 
when  I  found  the  pipes  were  made  of  wood,  between  five  and 
fix  inches  wide,  in  luch  an  unworkmanlike  manner,  that,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  tight,  I  was  forced  to  get  fize  and  paper  from  Dept¬ 
ford,  to  put  over  the  joints  ;  and  that  moreover  many  hands 
were  employed  in  erecting  wind-fails,  in  order  to  Shew,  that 
they  could  thereby  procure  as  much  air  as  my  fcheme  would 
afford. 

At  length,  in  September,  1741,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  the  experiment  came ;  when  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
the  commifiioners  of  the  navy,  Dr.  Mead,  Martin  Folkes,  Efq; 
and  feveral  other  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  being  prefent  on 
board  the  faid  hulk ;  Sir  Jacob  Ackworth  was  pleafed  to  fay,  in 
the  hearing  of  them  all  :  ‘  I  am  ferry  that  you  are  come  to  fee 
*  the  trial  of  fuch  a  fooliSh  experiment,  that  I  tried  myfelf 
4  yefterday,  and  it  would  not  not  fhake  a  candle.’  To  this  I 
replied,  ‘  It  would  be  in  good  humour  to-day,  and  the  end  of 
/  every  one  of  the  pipes  would  blow  out  a  candle.’  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  notwithstanding  the  forementioned  obStru&ions,  and  that 
the  tarpawlins  were  taken  away,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  laid 
over  the  hatches,  I  was  as  good  as  my  word ;  and  all  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  aforefaid,  upon  the  trial  of  my  experiment, 

exprefied  their  approbation  of  the  performance. 

In  November  following,  I  was  fent  for  by  the  meflenger  to 
the  commifiioners  of  the  navy,  and  by  them,  purluant  to  an 
order  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  fent  down  to  Portfmouth, 

7  to 
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to  prepare  the  Norwich  man  of  war  according  to  my  fcheme; 
and,  upon  this  occafion,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  honoured  me  with  the  following  letter 
to  commiffioner  Hughes  at  Portfmouth.  ^ 

SIR,  Admiralty-Office,  24  Nov.  1741. 

• 

*  T  send  this  by  Mr.  Sutton,  who  has  found  out  a  way  to 
0  JL  draw  bad  air  out  of  clofe  places,  particularly  from  wells 

*  of  ffiips,  which  you  know  are  fometimes  fo  bad,  as  to 

*  Rifle  men  before  they  can  be  drawn  up ;  as  happened  on 
‘  board  the  Lynn,  while  I  was  at  Helvoet-Sluys ;  one  man  be- 
‘  ing  killed  by  it,  and  two  narrowly  efcaped.  This  contrivance 

*  is  approved  by  much  wifer  men  than  I  am  in  fuch  things  ; 

*  and  therefore  I  delire  you  would  let  Mr.  Sutton  have  all  the 

*  encouragement  and  affiflance  you  can  give  him.  I  take  Mr. 

*  Alleyn,  your  builder,  to  be  an  ingenious  man  ;  if  you  recom- 

*  mend  Mr.  Sutton  to  his  care,  he  will  fee  that  he  meets  with 
‘  no  obftrudlion  or  difcouragement  from  any  body,  that  may 
4  think  themfelves  wifer.  There  is  an  order  from  this  board  to 
4  the  navy,  from  whom  you  will  have  it,  to  have  the  Norwich, 

*  who  is  to  go  to  the  coalt  of  Guinea,  to  be  fitted  according  to 
4  Mr.  Sutton’s  fcheme ;  which  will  be  a  very  good  experiment.’ 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Charles  Wager. 


This  letter  X  carried  down  to  Portfmouth,  and  delivered  to 
commiffioner  Hughes,  who  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  and  recommended  me  to  Mr.  Alleyn  the  builder  ;  who 
both  of  them  (and  indeed  all  the  perfons  belonging  to  the  yard) 

exerted 
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exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  to  forward  my 
undertaking ;  and  at  length  I  compleated  it,  agreeable  to  the  plan 
I  {hall  hereafter  exhibit. 

Having  finifhed  this  bufinefs,  I  waited  fome  days  at  Portf- 
mouth,  for  a  report  figned  by  admiral  Leftock,  and  feveral  com¬ 
manders  of  {hips,  which  captain  Gregory  gave  me  reafon  to 
expeCt  :  but,  at  lad,  (though  to  do  the  captain  juftice,  I  muft 
own,  that  he  treated  me,  whilft  at  Portfmcuth,  in  an  obliging 
manner),  I  was  acquainted,  that  no  report  could  be  made,  till 
the  Norwich  returned  from  its  voyage  ;  which  was  lent  to 
Guinea,  and  from  thence  to  the  Weft- Indies  :  which  conftrained 
me  to  repent  of  my  journey. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  London,  I  found  things  in  the  utmoft 
confufion,  by  the  fudden  change  of  the  miniftry,  which  likewife 
occafioned  a  change  in  the  admiralty.  I  petitioned  however  the 
commiffioners  of  the  navy,  humbly  requefting  them  to  make  a 
report  of  what  I  had  done,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  ioth  of 
July,  to  the  ioth  of  Decern.  1741,  at  Greenwich,  Deptford,  and 
Portfmouth,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  lords  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  ;  in  order  that  I  might  receive  a  fuitable  reward  for  my 
ufeful  invention,  and  reafonable  fatisfa&ion  for  my  trouble,  lofs 
of  time,  to  the  negleCt  of  my  other  affairs,  and  expences  in  the 
execution  of  the  fame.  But  I  received  no  anfwer,  nor  to  many 
petitions  I  delivered  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  themfelves  ; 
until  at  length,  juftly  moved  at  the  cold  and  unkind  treatment 
I  met  with,  I  freely  expreffed  my  fenfe  of  their  hard  ufage,  in 
the  following  petition. 


To  the  right  honourable  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  the 
petition  of  Samuel  Sutton, 

Humbly  flieweth, 

That  your  lordlhips  petitioner,  having  invented  an  ufeful 
fcheme,  for  the  extracting  foul  air  out  of  his  majefty’s 
{hips  (which,  in  the  month  of  September,  1741,  was  tried  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  the  then  lords  of  the  admiralty,  who  approved  the  perform¬ 
ance)  lately  applied  to  your  lordfhips ;  but,  to  his  extreme  fur- 
prife,  he  finds,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  receive  any  reward,  either 
for  the  invention  itfelf,  or  his  lofs  of  time  and  expences  :  nor  are 
his  majeffy’s  failors  and  mariners  likely  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  his  fcheme  3  though  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
more  of  them  have  lately  died  in  America,  for  want  of  good  air, 
than  by  the  Spaniards.  That  your  lordfhips  petitioner  cannot 
help  remarking,  that,  though  no  invention  ever  met  with  more 
applaufe  from  the  publick  than  his,  never  was  any  man  (himfelf 
excepted)  employed  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  from  time  to 
time,  at  his  own  charges,  as  he  has  been,  without  a  proper  con- 
fideration.  That  your  lordfhips  petitioner  now  defires,  that  you 
would  be  pleafed  to  confider  him  on  that  account,  and  order  him 
a  fuitable  fatisfa&ion ;  and  as  in  duty  bound  for  your  lordfhips 
he  will 

Ever  pray. 

This  petition  was  overlooked  like  the  reft,  nor  was  there  any 
notice  taken  by  the  lords,  either  of  me,  or  my  fcheme,  till  cap¬ 
tain  Gregory  returned  to  London ;  who,  foon  after  his  arrival, 
fent  a  letter  to  the  then  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in  reference  to 
the  Norwich  man  of  war,  which  I  fitted  up  at  Portfmouth  ;  and 
the  following  extract  of  it  was  left  at  their  office  for  me. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  captain  Gregory,  late  commander 
of  his  majefty’s  fhip  the  Norwich,  to  Mr.  Corbett, 
dated  June  1 1,  1743. 

*  A  s  to  the  air-pipes  which  were  put  on  board  of  me,  I 

*  2V  was  obliged  to  ftop  up  two  of  them,  by  reafon  the  fire 
‘  came  down  between  decks :  the  other  to  the  well  was  kept 
‘  open,  but  the  fhip  making  water  enough  to  keep  her  fweet,  I 

4  was- 
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*  was  not  able  to  judge  of  their  ufe,  having  been  fo  healthy  as 
‘  to  bury  only  two  men  all  the  time  I  was  on  the  coafl.’ 

Copy,  Tho.  Corbett. 

I  have  many  remarks  to  make  upon  this  letter,  which  by  no 
means  can  be  juftly  called  a  report,  fince  the  other  officers  of 
the  ffiip  were  not  confulted ;  particularly  the  furgeon,  and  the 
carpenter,  or  other  under  officers,  the  moft  competent  judges  ; 
the  former,  of  the  health  of  the  men ;  and  the  latter,  of  the 
fweetnefs  and  good  condition  of  the  provifions.  As  to  Mr. 
Haddon  the  carpenter,  who  had  been  feveral  voyages  to  Guinea 
before,  and  never  knew  the  like ;  he  affured  me  that  the  provi¬ 
fions  continued  entirely  found,  and  the  men  healthy,  free  from 
the  fcurvy  or  any  other  dilorder,  to  the  admiration  of  the  people 
of  Barbadoes,  who  therefore  queftioned,  whether  they  had  been 
at  G  uinea,  or  no  :  and  indeed,  this  matter  of  fad,  which  is  the 
main  point,  is  for  fubftance  acknowledged  by  the  captain  him- 
felf ;  though  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  plea  led  to  fay,  4  that  he 

*  was  not  able  to  judge  of  the  ufe  of  my  pipes.’  This  gentleman 
it  feems  loll  fo  few  men  that  he  could  not  difcover  the  ufefulnefs 
of  my  pipes ;  but,  had  he  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  crew,  I 
dare  fay  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  judge,  that  my  pipes 
were  of  no  fervice  at  all.  But,  though  the  extract  of  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  letter  carries  its  own  confutation  along  with  it ;  yet,  as  it 
was  fent  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  I  thought  it  expedient  to 
give  an  anfwer  to  it,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Winchelfea, 


My  Lord, 

*  r  |  '  hough  I  have  petitioned  the  right  honourable  the  lords 

JL  of  the  admiralty  feveral  times,  and  even  wrote  to  your 

*  lprdffiip,  in  reference  to  my  extruding  fpul  air  out  of  his  ma- 

‘  jefty’s 
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*  jefty’s  (hips,  and  never  received  any  anfwer,  except  an  extradt 

*  from  captain  Gregory’s  letter ;  yet,  in  juftice  to  my  fcheme,  I 

*  apprehended  myfelf  obliged  to  lay  before  your  lordfhip  fome 

*  juft  remarks  on  the  faid  extradf,  which  I  hope  will  effectually 
4  remove  any  inferences  that  may  be  thence  drawn,  to  the  pre- 
‘  judice  of  my  ufeful  invention,  which  is  founded  on  the  moft 
‘  evident  principles,  and  may  be  put  in  execution,  at  fo  eafy  a 
‘  charge  as  about  thirty  pounds,  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips. 

*  As  to  the  captain,  he  fays,  that  he  was  obliged  to  flop  up  two 
c  of  my  pipes,  by  reafon  fome  fparks  of  fire  came  down  be- 
‘  tween  the  decks.  But  this  might  eafily  have  been  prevented,  by 
‘  adding  two  pipes  of  tin  (which  they  never  want)  three  feet 

*  long,  and  bringing  them  through  the  chimney,  by  which  all 
€  communication  would  be  cut  off  between  thofe  fparks  and  it. 

*  The  captain  alfo  declares,  that  he  could  not  tell,  whether  the 

*  pipe  to  the  well,  becaufe  of  the  water  in  it,  was  of  ufe  or  not; 

*  but,  which  feems  to  be  very  unfair  dealing,  he  intirely  over- 
<  looks  two  other  pipes.  I  intreat  your  lordfhip  to  be  pleafed  to 

*  confider,  that  the  pipes  draw  more  air  than  any  kitchen-chim- 

*  ney,  and  what  is  fufficient  to  fweeten  any  fhip  in  the  navy. 

*  The  captain  himfelf  owned  to  me,  that  not  fo  much  as  one  of 
4  his  men  had  the  fcurvy,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  of  his 

*  majefty’s  fhips  heretofore,  or  that  out  of  fuch  a  number,  fo 
4  few  have  loft  their  lives,  and  fo  many  have  returned  in  perfedt 

*  health  from  fuch  a  voyage  :  and  indeed,  if  my  fcheme  was  ge- 
4  nerally  put  in  pradtice,  this,  in  all  likelihood,  would  become  a 
4  common  cafe,  nor  would  fhips,  that  come  from  infedted  places, 

4  have  any  occafion  to  perform  quarantaine,  the  air  being  pre- 
4  ferved  by  the  forefaid  pipes,  in  a  pure  and  wholefome  ftate/ 
I  am. 

My  Lo  R  d,  &c. 

And  as  the  principal,  and  indeed  only,  objection,  in  the  ex- 
tradl  againft  my  fcheme,  was  the  danger  of  fire;  I  wrote  the 

G  g  g  fol- 
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following  letter  to  Sir  Jacob  Acfcworth,  his  majefty’s  furveyor, 
in  order  to  fhew,  that  it  was  entirely  groundlefs. 

Honoured  SIR, 

*  ^  \  T  H  E  N  a  fcheme  is  propofed  for  the  good  of  mankind 

*  VV  in  general,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  of  his 

*  majefty’s  fubjeCts  in  particular  ;  it  is  doubtlefs  highly  reafon- 
‘  able,  that,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  confequence  and  import- 

*  ance,  a  ftriCt  inquiry  fhould  be  made,  whether  it  be  praCti- 
‘  cable,  and  will  effectually  anfwer  the  end  propofed.  As  to 
4  the  inconveniency  apprehended  to  attend  mine,  that  it  will 
4  expofe  fhips  to  the  danger  of  fire,  I  intreat  you  to  be  fo  good 
4  as  to  enquire  of  any  bricklayers,  or  builders,  whether  this  ap- 
4  prehenlion  be  not  entirely  groundlefs.  I  could  heartily  with 
4  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  fatisfy  yourfelf  in  this  particular ; 
4  as  your  declaration,  on  this  point,  in  my  favour,  would  have 

*  great  weight  with  the  lords  of  the  admiralty ;  in  order  to  my 

*  being  by  them  appointed  to  have  the  directions  of  laying  pipes 
4  on  board  his  majefty’s  fhips.’  I  am.  Sir,  firmly  relying  on 
your  gaodnefs, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

Samuel  Sutton. 

.  ,  -*  •  *  »  4 

Soon  after,  when  the  plague  raged  in  Sicily,  and  timely  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  its  being  introduced  hither,  I 
again  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Winchelfea,  as  follows. 

My  Lord, 

4  A  proclamation  being  iffued  out  for  fhips  to  perform 
2.  ik.  quarantaine,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
4  fliip,  that  if  my  fcheme  for  extracting  of  foul  air,  was  properly 

4  put 
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4  put  in  practice  on  board  fuch  (hips,  it  would  effedually  pre- 
'  ferve  the  health  and  lives  of  his  majefty’  s  fubjeds.  And,  fuch 
4  a  fume  being  let  down  as  the  phyficians  may  judge  expedient, 
4  great  advantages  would  arife,  without  any  ill  confequences 
4  whatfoever :  becaufe,  the  foul  air  being  confumed  by  the  fire, 
4  the  fume,  by  means  of  a  pipe  let  into  the  hold  of  the  fhip, 
4  will  with  eafe  be  drawn  down,  there  being  a  want  of  it  to 
4  fupply  what  is  extraded.  If  your  lordfhip  will  be  pleafed  to 
4  confult  the  phyficians,  you  will  find  that  what  I  offer  is  pradi- 
4  cable,  being  founded  on  juft  and  rational  principles.’  I  am, 

;  '  .  ■  o : . ;  ■  ’  .  -i'.  •  0  ■  "jni  '  ■  * ? cc  .  ;  ■ 

My  Lord, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

*  a  V  | ..  r  .  1  *  #  r .  •  _  • 

Samuel  Sutton. 

.  j  <  j  .  •  ,  - . .  >  < 

Sir  Jacob  Ack worth,  Mr.  Alleyn  of  Deptford,  and  the  reft  of 
the  furveyors  will  readily  atteft,  that  no  damage  can  arife  from 
the  fire  made  ufe  of  in  my  fcheme ;  which  is  the  only  objedion 
that  has  hitherto  been  advanced  againft  it. 

Having  thus  refuted  the  forefaid  objedion,  and  I  hope  in  a 
convincing  manner,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  exped,  without 
any  longer  delay,  a  reward  fuitable  to  the  importance  and  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  my  invention ;  but  it  was  fome  time  after  this,  before 
I  received  the  following  order  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 


Received  the  31  Od.  1743 


Extra. 


v  No.>  688. 

Mr.  T  R  E'A  surer, 

No  £^12*  *  T  N  purfuauce  of  an  order  from  the  right  honour- 

J743*  *  1  able  the  lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty, 

4  dated  22  Odober,  1743,  fignifying.  that,  whereas  Mr.  Samuel 

G  g  g  2  4  Sutton 
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*  Sutton  did,  fometime  fince,  propofe  to  that  board  an  invention 
‘  of  his,  for  extracting  the  foul  air  out  of  fhips  by  fire,  and 

*  letting  in  frefh  air*  an  experiment  of  which  was  ordered  to  be 

*  made  on  board  his  majefty’s  fhip  the  Norwich,  bound  to  the 
‘  coaft  of  Africa ;  and  captain  Gregory,  who  commanded  the 
‘  faid  fhip,  having  fince  his  return  made  a  report  thereof,  a  copy 
‘  of  which  their  lordfhips  fent  us  therewith,  whereby  it  appears, 

*  that  it  does  not,  in  all  refpe&s,  come  up  to  the  expectation, 

‘  and  that  the  ufe  thereof  is  dangerous,  and  liable  to  accidents 
c  by  fire  :  yet,  as  the  faid  Air.  Sutton  has  employed  a  great  deal 
*■  of  pains  and  time  about  the  laid  invention,  for  the  benefit  of 
‘  the  navy,  and  had  encouragement  from  their  lordfhips  fo  to 
‘  do  and  their  lordfhips  being  defirous  to  give  encouragement 

*  to  perfons  who  fhall  turn  their  thoughts  to  any  inventions  that 
‘  may  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  navy,  do  thereby  defire  and' 
‘  direCt  us  to  caufe  a  bill  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  made  out 

*  to  the  faid  Samuel  Sutton,  as  a  reward  for  the  lofs  of  time  and 
1  expences  he  has  been  at  about  the  faid  invention. 

*  We  pray  you  to  pay  unto  Air.  Samuel  Sutton  accordingly*, 

*  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  dated  22  QCt.  1743/ 

J.  B.. 

31  oa.  1743. 

Jam,  Compto w — Ca.  Account. 

Rich.  Haddock. 

No.  »2?6o.  T 

J-  B.  359.  J 

This,  Sir,  was  all  the  fatisfaCiion  I  could  procure  from  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  though  I  had  from  time  to  time,  exe¬ 
cuted  their  orders  With  the  utmoft  fidelity,  . and  even  that,  not  till 
above  two  years  after  the  trial  of  my  firfl  experiment,  on  board 
the.  hulk  at  Deptford :  a  fatisfaCiion  that  fiercely  defrayed  my 

[j  expences. 
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cxpences.  But  I  am  perfuaded  from  what  has  been  already  faid, 
you  clearly  perceive,  that,  as  matters  flood,  if  the  ufefulnefs  of 
my  fcheme  had  appeared  in  the  molt  demonstrative  light,  I  Should, 
after  all,  have  fallen  fhort  of  a  fuitable  reward ;  and  indeed,  this 
is  the  truth  of  the  cafe.  Dr.  Hales’s  ventilators,  which  were 
defigned.  t©  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  as  my  pipes,  had,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  got  fuch  an  afcendant  in  the  efleem  and  regard 
of  fome  leading  perfons  in  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  as,  in  fpite 
of  conviction  itfelf,  to  admit  of  nothing  to  come  in  competition 
with  them  ;  though  even  that  darling  fcheme  is  now  out  of  date 
and  exploded.  Far  be  it  from  me,  to  infult  and  triumph  over  a 
conquered  adverfary :  and  it  is  needlefs,  as  well  as  cruel,  to  fpend 
much  time  in  confuting  a  fcheme,  that  experience  has  abundantly 
fhewn  to  be  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  However,  I  think  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  obferve,  how  much  I  was  furprized  to  find  no 
mention  made  by  the  candid  author  of  the  Defcription  of  venti¬ 
lators,  of  my  invention  :  whereas  he  himfelf  faw  an  experiment 
made  before  the  royal  fociety  with  a  model  of  it,  and  heard  Dr. 
Mead’s  account  of  it  read  to  that  learned  body ;  which  account 
was  publifhed  in  the  PhilofophicalTranfactions  fome  time  before 
the  book  of  Ventilators  was  printed.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is 
a.  peculiar  advantage  attending  my  invention,  that  its  beneficial 
influences  are  perpetual,  without  the  leaf!  intermiflion ;  whereas 
Dr.  Hales  fully  evinces  the  infufliciency  of  any  attempts  to  make 
the  air  in  fhips  wholeforoe>  by  only  a  few  hours  ventilation.  *  It 
‘  were  to  be  wifhed  (fays  he,  p.  41.)  that  there  Should  not  be 
f  fo  much  as  one  hour  without  ventilation,  when  the  ports  are 
‘  Shut.’  His  ventilators  are  cumberfome  machines,  taking  up. 
more  room  than  can  conveniently  be  Spared,  and  require  many 
hands  to  work  them  :  my  pipes  take  up  no  room,  but  what 
may  be  very  well  fpared,  and  Hand  in  need  of  no  manual  labour 
at  all.  His  ventilators  have  only  a  cafual  and  uncertain,  but 
my  pipes  a  certain  and  uninterrupted,  effed:.  His  ventilators 
cannot  extract  the  air  from  the  well  at  the  bottom  of  the: 
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fhip ;  but  mine  do  this,  and  introduce  pure  and  wholefome 
air,  in  the  place  of  impure  and  unwholefome.  His  ventila¬ 
tors,  he  tells  us,  will  keep  a  prifon  fweet  ;  but  my  pipes 
will  fweeten  even  a  boghoufe,  and  may  be  conveyed  miles 
under  ground  into  the  deepeft  mines  and  fubterraneous  cavities, 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.  His  ventilators  require  much  more  air 
than  my  pipes,  which  will  admit  of  more  or  lefs,  as  fhall  be 
thought  expedient.  And,  as  my  fcheme,  in  all  thefe  refpedts, 
furpaffes  his ;  fo  his  is  dead  and  buried,  without  any  hope  of  a 
refurredtion,  whilft  mine  rifes  in  its  reputation  daily :  and  the 
report  of  captain  Comyns,  commander  of  the  Fame  privateer, 
which  I  fitted  up  fome  months  ago,  and  which  is  returned  to 
Lifbon  with  his  crew  in  health  and  vigour,  will  give  fuch  an 
ample  and  fatisfadtory  atteftation  of  the  fafety  and  ufefulnefs  of 
my  pipes,  as  will  be  fufficient  to  difpel  the  doubts  and  fufpicions 
of  the  moft  incredulous. 

To  conclude  :  the  fimplicity  of  this  machine;  its  eafy  ftowage 
without  being  cumberfome;  its  operation  without  any  labour  to 
the  feamen ;  the  fmall  expence  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  main¬ 
tain  it ;  befides  its  tendency  to  preferve  the  health  and  lives  of 
the  feamen,  to  keep  the  fhip  dry,  and  the  merchandize  from  da- 
maging ;  are  ftrong  reafons  why  no  fhip  fhould  go  to  fea  with¬ 
out  it.  I  am, 

SIR,  Your’s,  &c. 


Samuel  Sutton. 


An 
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An  account  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  invention  and  method  of 
changing  the  air  in  the  hold,  and  other  clofe  parts 
of  a  fhip ;  communicated  to  the  royal  fociety  by 
Richard  Mead,  M.  D.  phyfician  to  his  majefiy, 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  of  the  royal  col¬ 
lege  of  phyficians,  London. 

y\ 

Read  Feb.  1 i,  1741-2. 

It  is  found  by  daily  experience,  that  air  Ihut  up  and  confined 
in  a  clofe  place,  without  a  fucceffion  and  frefh  fupply  of  it, 
becomes  unwholefome,  and  unfit  for  the  ufe  of  life. 

This  is  more  fenfibly  fo  if  any  ftagnating  water  be  pent  up 
with  it. 

But  it  grows  ffill  worfe,  if  fuch  an  air  as  this  is  made  ufe  of 
in  refpiration,  that  is,  becomes  moifter  and  hotter,  by  palling 
and  repafling  through  the  lungs. 

Thefe  bad  effects,  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  in  which  air  is  inclofed,  are  obferved  in  many 
cafes ;  particularly  in  deep  wells  and  caverns  of  the  earth,  in 
prifons  or  clofe  houfes,  where  people  are  Ihut  up  with  heat  and 
naftinefs :  but  mod:  of  all  in  large  Ihips,  in  which,  with  the 
ffench  of  water  in  the  hold,  many  men  being  crouded  up  in 
clofe-quarters,  all  the  mentioned  circumffances  concur  in  pro¬ 
ducing  greater  mifchief  than  would  follow  from  any  of  them 
fingle. 

The  reafon  of  thefe  bad  effects  is  this  :  it  is  that  property  of 
the  air  which  is  called  its  elafficity  or  fpringinefs,  which  makes 
2  it 
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it  fo  ufeful  to  our  life.  When  any  part  of  it  is  inclofed  and 
kept  from  the  communication  of  the  outward  air,  it  expands 
itfelf,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  clofenefs  of  the  place,  lofes  its 
ipring  ;  and  if  any  heat  or  moifture  comes  to  it,  the  elaftick  force 
may  be  quite  loft  and  deftroyed.  And  not  only  fo,  but  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  impregnated  with  noxious  effluvia,  either  from  un- 
tvholefome  lubftances  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  infectious  breath 
of  difeafed  bodies ;  it  will  become  quite  poifonous  and  deadly, 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  original  caufe. 

It  is  propofed  at  prefent  to  find  out  a  remedy  for  this  evil  in 
fhips  only  :  but  by  making  alterations  according  as  particular 
places  require,  the  fame  may  be  applied  to  any  houfes  or  parts 
of  them,  as  prilbns,  the  fick  wards  in  hofpitals,  &c. 

Now  it  is  a  natural  confequent  of  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
that  when  it  is  rarefied  in  any  part,  (which  is  moft  effectually 
done  by  heat)  the  neighbouring  air  will  rufh  that  way,  till  this 
part  is  brought  to  be  of  an  equal  denfity  and  elafticity  with  itfelf; 
and  this  again  will  be  followed  by  the  air  next  to  it :  fo  that,  if  a 
conveyance  for  air  be  laid  from  the  hold  or  well  of  the  fhip,  and 
a  refaction  of  the  air  therein  be  made ;  the  foul  air  from  this 
place  will  run  or  be  drawn  out  that  way,  and  frefh  air  from  the 
adjacent  parts  will  fucceed  in  its  room. 

It  is  upon  thefe  principles  that  the  following  fcheme  is  moft 
humbly  offered  to  the  right  honourable  the  lords  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  commiftioners  of  the  navy,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
found  effectual  for  clearing  the  bad  and  corrupted  air  from  the 
holds,  and  other  clofe  parts  of  his  majefty’s  fhips ;  and  thereby 
prove  beneficial  to  the  publick,  by  preferving  the  healths  of 
many  of  his  majefty’s  good  fubjeCts  ferving  on  board  the  fame  ; 
the  whole  thing  being  indeed  eafy  to  be  executed,  and  what 
will  no  way  incumber,  or  be  troublefome,  in  any  of  the  veffels  ' 
where  it  fhall  happen  to  be  applied  :  the  fame  being,  in  fhort, 
no  more  than  this :  that  whereas  in  every  fhip  of  any  bulk,  there 

is 
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is  already  provided  a  copper  or  boiling-place  proportionable  to 
the  fize  of  the  velfel;  it  is  propofed  to  clear  the  bad  air  by 
means  of  the  fire  already  ufed  under  the  faid  coppers  or  boiling- 
places,  for  the  necefiary  ufes  of  the  Ihip. 

It  is  well  known,  that  under  every  fuch  copper  or  boiler, 
there  are  placed  two  holes,  feparated  by  a  grate  ;  the  firft  of 
which  is  for  the  fire,  and  the  other  for  the  allies  falling  from 
the  lame  j  and  that  there  is  alfo  a  Hue  from  the  fire-place  un¬ 
ward,  by  which  the  fmoke  of  the  fire  is  difcharged  at  fome 
convenient  place  of  the  Ihip. 

It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  fire  once  lighted  in  thefe  fire¬ 
places,  is  only  preferved  by  the  conftant  draught  of  air  through 
the  forementioned  two  holes  and  flue ;  and  that  if  the  faid  two 
holes  are  clofely  flopped  up,  the  fire,  though  burning  ever  fo 
brifldy  before,  is  immediately  put  out. 

But  if  after  the  Ihutting  up  the  abovementioned  holes^  ano¬ 
ther  hole  be  opened,  communicating  with  any  other  room  or 
airy  place,  and  with  the  fire ;  it  is  clear,  the  faid  fire  muft  again 
be  raifed  and  burn  as  before ;  there  being  a  like  draught  of  air 
through  the  lame,  as  there  was  before  the  flopping  up  of  the 
firfl  holes :  this  cafe  differing  only  from  the  former  in  this,  that 
the  air  feeding  the  fire,  will  now  be  fupplied  from  another 
place. 

It  is  therefore  propofed,  that  in  order  to  clear  the  holds  of 
{hips  of  the  bad  air  therein  contained,  the  two  holes  above- 
mentioned,  that  is,  the  fire-place  and  alh-place,  be  both  clofed 
up  with  fubflantial  and  tight  iron  doors ;  and  that  a  copper  or 
leaden  pipe,  of  fufficient  fize,  be  laid  from  the  hold  into  the  alh- 
place,  for  the  draught  of  air  to  come  in  that  way  to  feed  the 
fire.  And  thus  it  feems  plain  from  what  has  been  already 
faid,  that  there  will  be  from  the  hold  a  conftant  difcharge  of 
the  air  therein  contained  and  confequently,  that  that  air  fo  dif¬ 
charged  mull  be  as  conftantly  fupplied  by  frelh  air  down  the 
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hatches,  or  fuch  other  communications  as  are  open  into  the 
hold  :  whereby  the  fame  muft  be  continually  frefhened,  and  its 
air  rendered  more  wholefome,  and  fit  for  refpiration. 

And  if  into  this  principal  pipe  fo  laid  into  the  hold,  other 
pipes  are  let  in,  communicating  refpedtively  either  with  the 
well  or  lower  decks  ;  it  muft  follow,  that  part  of  the  air 
confumed  in  feeding  the  f  re,  muft  be  refpe&ively  drawn  out 
of  all  fuch  places,  to  which  the  communication  fhall  be  fo 
made. 


T  O 
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T  O 

Martin  Folkes,  Efq; 

Prefident  of  the  royal  fociety. 


S  I  R, 

According  to  my  promife,  I  have  herewith  fent  you  my 
obfervations  upon  Mr.  Sutton’s  machine,  which  I  drew 
up  fometime  fince,  and  intended  to  lay  before  the  royal  lociety 
in  December  laid,  before  I  knew  either  that  a  model  would  be 
Ihewn  by  Mi.  Sutton,  or  that  Dr.  M^ead  would  have  prelented 
his  account  thereof.  I  am  confcious  of  the  difadvantages  my 
‘  flender  performance  muft  appear  under  after  the  reading  of  one 
‘  upon  the  fame  fubjedt  from  fo  celebrated  a  pen  as  Dr.  Mead’s. 

Thefe  remarks  were  the  refult  of  feveral  times  feeing  the 
‘  machine,  when  firft  put  in  execution  at  Deptford.  I  hope  it 

*  Wl11  not  take  UP  too  much  of  the  fociety’s  time  to  read  my 
‘  paper  this  evening,’  and  am. 


S  I  R, 


Alderfgate-ftreet, 
Thurfday  Morning, 
April  1,  1742. 


Your  moil  obedient  humble  fervant, 

W,  Watson. 
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Some  obfervations  upon  Mr.  Sutton’s  invention  to 
extra#  the  foul  and  linking  air  from  the  well 
and  other  parts  of  fhips,  with  critical  remarks 
upon  the  ufe  of  wind-fails,  by  William  Watfon 
F.  R.  S.  "  ’ 


London,  Dec.  4,  1741. 


Read  April  1,  1742 


s  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  human 


body,  than  the  taking  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wholefome 
air  into  the  lungs,  fo  the  contrary  is  attended  with  pernicious  and 
often  with  deflruCtive  confequences. 

One  of  the  great  ufes  of  air  in  infpiration  is  to  cool  the  blood 
palling  through  the  lungs,  where  nature  has  provided,  according 
to  the  excellent  Malpighius,  that  the  blood  fhould  be  diftributed 
through  a  vail;  number  of  exceedingly  fine  arteries,  which  oc¬ 
cupy  the  thin  vehicles  of  the  lungs ;  and  by  this  means  the  blood 
is  expofed  to  the  air  under  a  prodigiouily  large  furface,  whereby 
the  putrefaction  is  prevented,  which,  from  the  alcacefcent  quality 
of  that  fluid,  would  otherwife  be  fpeedily  deflruClive. 

Obfervations  inform  us,  that  contagious  diflempers  are  more 
fiequent  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold  ;  and  in  clofely  built  cities 
full  inhabited,  than  in  towns  1  the  former  may,  in  fome  mea¬ 
gre*  proceed  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  air,  not  fully  an- 
fwering  the  above-mentioned  purpofes ;  and  the  latter  from  too 
tiiany  people  breathing  in  the  fame  atmofphere,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  it  unfit  for  refpi ration. 

It  has  been  frequently  tried,  that  if  a  gallon  of  air  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  bladder,  and  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe,  infpired  and 


expired 
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expired  into  the  lungs  of  a  man,  without  having  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  external  air ;  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute,  or  little 
more,  it  becomes  heated,  and  unfit  for  refpiration  ;  and  without 
the  addition  of  frefh  air,  the  perfon  making  the  experiment 
would  fpeedily  be  fuffocated.  The  diving-bell  is  another  in- 
fiance  of  the  fame  kind,  wherein  a  conflant  fupply  of  frefh  air 

jnufl  be  had,  to  keep  out  the  water,  and  refrefh  the  people  in¬ 
cluded. 

Although  air  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  our  exiflence,  and  ne- 
ceffity  conflrains  us  inevitably  to  breathe  therein,  it  may  be  made 
a  vehicle  of  moil  malignant  poifons,  as  witnefs  the  famous  Grotto 
del  Cam  in  Italy,  the  poifoning  air  by  charcoal,  and  air  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  fumes  of  fermenting  vegetable  liquors.  Stagnant 
air,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  water,  foon  becomes  very  often- 
five  and  pernicious  ;  as  in  wells  dug  for  the  fupply  of  water, 
and  difufed  for  fome  time ;  as  is  the  air  alfo  in  the  wells  and  in 
the  holds  of  fhips,  which  is  occafioned  principally  by  what  is 
ufually  called  the  bulge-water,  which  if  the  fhip  is  tight,  and 
not  frequently  pumped,  becomes  not  only  very  offenlive,  but  fa 
extremely  poifonous,  as  frequently  to  fuffocate  thofe  feamen, 
who,  as  the  pumps  are  fubjetf:  to  be  clogged  with  filth,  venture 
down  to  cleanfe  them;  and  will  caufe  alfo  in  perfons  at  a  diilance 
violent  head-achs,  cold  fweats,  and  frequent  vomitings,  which 
continue  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  diflance  from  the 
well  of  the  fhip,  when  the  injury  was  received,  and  the  degree 
of  putrefaction  in  the  water  and  air. 

The  air,  in  fhips  particularly,  is  very  liable  to  be  vitiated,  not 
only  from  the  bulge- water,  but  from  too  many  people  breathing 
in  the  fame  atmofphere ;  efpecially  in  fhips  of  war,  hofpital- 
fhips,  and  thofe  ufed  in  the  Guinea  trade  for  negroes ;  where  a 
number  of  uncleanly  people,  being  flowed  too  clofe  together, 
heat  the  air,  make  it  replete  with  noxious  effluvia,  deftroy  the 
particles  therein  adapted  to  cool  the  lungs,  particularly  the  acid 
nitrous  gas.  This  principle  is  abundant  in  cool  air,  and  mani- 
6  fells 
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fefts  itfelf  not  only  from  the  quantity  of  nitrous  cryftallizations, 
which  may  be  collected  from  caverns  of  the  earth,  efpeciaily  thofe 
open  to  a  northerly  afped,  but  alfo  from  expoflng  pieces  of  the 
flcfh  of  animals  freih  cut,  or  their  blood,  whereby  the  colours 
of  their  furiaces  are  lbcn  changed  from  a  dark  deep  red  to  a  more 
lively  and  florid  one.  Air  robbed  of  this  valuable  property,  and 
replete  with  hurtful  ones,  not  only  from  the  people,  but  from  the 
flunking  water  in  the  well  and  lower  parts  of  the  Ihip,  muff  pro¬ 
duce  the  moil  putrid,  if  not  peftilential  fevers. 

Although  the  aequilibrium  within  places  confined  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  external  air,  yet  unlefs,  by  openings  properly 
adapted,  the  air  is  buffered  to  pafs  freely  enough,  the  external 
aii  proves  as  a  flopple  to  the  internal,  and  only  mixes  with  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  next  in  contact :  this  is  evident  from  the 
common  occurrence  in  privies,  which  are  fcarcely  offenflve  in 
cleai  weather,  but  are  much  fo  in  foul  or  windy,  from  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  incumbent  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  when  the  va¬ 
pours  that  have  been  pent  up,  expand  themfelves  to  a  confider- 
able  diftance. 

To  prevent  the  abovementioned  inconveniencies,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  healths  and  lives  of  the  feamen,  that  valuable  part  of 
the  nation,  many  fchemes  have  been  thought  of ;  particularly 
the  machines  of  thofe  two  very  worthy  ingenious  and  induftrious 
members  of  this  fociety,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Delaguliers  ;  the  flrft  by  an  inflrument  which  he  calls  the  fhip’s 
lungs  %  and  the  latter  by  a  machine  b,  which  is  an  improvement 
of  the  rleflian  bellows;  but  as  thefe  have  been  laid  before  the 
fociety  by  the  gentlemen  themfelves,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over,  and 
proceed  to  mention  the  contrivance  commonly  made  ufe  of,  I 
mean  the  wind-fails.  They  are  made  of  the  common  fail-cloth, 
and  are  ufually  between  25  and  30  feet  long,  according  to  the 
lize  of  the  fhip,  and  are  of  the  form  of  a  cone  ending  obtufely ; 
when  they  are  made  ufe  of,  they  are  hoifted  by  ropes  to  about 

two 
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See  Dr,  Hales’s  Treatifeof  ventilators. 
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two  thirds  or  more  of  their  height  with  their  bafis  didended 
circularly  by  hoops,  and  their  apex  hanging  downwards  in  the 
hatchways  of  the  £hip;  above  each  of  thefe,  one  of  the  common 
fads  is  fo  difpofed,  that  the  greated  part  of  the  air,  milling 
againft  it,  is  directed  into  the  wind-fail,  and  conveyed,  as 
through  a  fun  .el,  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  the  diip. 
Thefe  mud:  be  hung  up  and  taken  down  every  time  they  are  ufed, 
and  the  fupply  by  this  method  is  not  conftant.  Though  cudom 
has  given  a  fanCtion  to  this  device,  it  is  fubjedt  to  many  incon¬ 
veniences  :  id,  Each  diip  having  commonly  three  of  thefe,  (one 
to  each  mad)  the  feamen  are  a  confiderable  time  in  getting 
their  apparatus  ready,  and  in  hoiding  them  up  to  make  ufe  of. 
2dly,  They  can  only  be  ufed  in  mild  weather.  3dly,  Near  the 
equator,  where  fredi  air  is  mod  wanted,  there  fometimes  happen 
fuch  dark  calms,  that  they  are  ufelefs  by  not  having  air  enough 
to  didend  them.  4thly,  The  air  hereby  admitted  paffes  only 
into  the  upper  and  more  open  parts  of  the  diip,  fo  that  the  well", 
&c.  receive  no  change  therefrom  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  fome¬ 
times,  upon  ufing  them  after  fome  difcontinuance,  they  drive  of- 
fendve  air  into  the  cabbin,  and  more  airy  parts  of  the  diip ;  like 
as  the  pouring  fome  fredi  into  dinking  water  makes  the  whole 
dink,  though  in  a  lefs  degree.  5 thly.  They  are  improper  to  be 
ufed  in  the  night-time,  when  the  people  are  lleeping  between 
decks.  And  ladly.  Admitting  they  had  none  of  the  former  in- 
conveniencies,  their  ufe  mud  be  dedrudtive  in  hofpital  diips  ; 
where,  though  fredi  air  imperceptibly  received,  is  abfolutely 
necedary  to  preferve  the  crew  as  free  as  podible  from  the  in¬ 
fectious  breath  and  exhalations  of  the  difeafed  and  wounded  fea¬ 
men  ;  yet  blads  of  wind,  pouring  impetuoudy  into  the  very 
places  where  the  lick  lie,  mud  be  attended  with  fuch  confe- 
quences  as  are  too  obvious  to  mention. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  to  prevent  the  air  proving 
foul  even  in  the  w  ells  and  holds  of  diips,  and  to  caufe  imper¬ 
ceptibly  a  large  circulation  of  fredi  air  into  every  part  of  the 

diip 
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Ship  at  all  times,  Mr.  Sutton  has  invented  the  following  Scheme, 
which  is  ufeful  not  only  in  thefe  cafes,  but,  by  altering  feme 
parts  as  particular  places  require,  may  be  applied  to  houfes,  the 
dofe  parts  of  prifons,  wells  at  land,  privies,  hofpitals.  See. 

Nothing  rarefies  air  fo  considerably  as  heat,  which  whenever 
it  caufes  a  diminution  in  the  denfity  of  the  air,  that  part  next  in 
contact  will  rufh  in,  and  be  fucceeded  by  a  conflant  fupply,  till 
the  air  becomes  of  an  equal  degree  of  elafticity.  Therefore,  if 
a  tube  be  laid  in  the  well,  hold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  fliip, 
and  die  upper  part  of  this  tube  be  lufficiently  heated  to  rarefy 
the  impending  column  of  air,  the  equilibrium  will  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  putrid  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which 
being  drawn  out  this  way,  a  fupply  of  frelh  air  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  fliip  will  fucceed  in  its  place,  which  operation,  be¬ 
ing  continued,  will  intirely  change  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the  fliip. 
'This  principle,  exa&ly  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  pneu- 
maticks,  is  the  bafis  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  machine,  which  being  put 
in  execution  on  board  the  hulk  at  Deptford,  before  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  commiffo  lers  of  the  navy,  our  very  learned  and 
ingenious  prefident,  M.  Folkes,  Efq;  Dr.  Mead,  &c.  performed 
to  their  fatisfa&ion,  in  bringing  air  from  the  bread-room,  horlop 
and  well  of  the  fliip  at  the  fame  time,  in  fuch  quantity,  that 
large  lighted  candles  being  put  to  the  end  of  the  tubes,  the 
flame  was  immediately  fucked  out  as  fall  as  applied,  though  the 
end  of  one  of  the  tubes  was  above  twenty  yards  diftant  from  the 
fire.  The  method  is  as  follows  : 

To  boil  the  provilions  of  the  fliip’s  company,  they  mufl  have 
a  copper,  which  is  bigger  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
fliip,  and  number  of  the  crew  :  this  copper  is  fixed  in  fhips  in 
the  manner  as  on  land,  having  under  it  two  openings  divided  by 
an  iron  grate.  The  firfl  opening,  having  an  iron  door,  is  for 
the  fire  ;  the  allies  from  the  grate  drop  through  into  the  bottom 
of  the  other  ;  the  fmoke  pafles  through  a  chimney,  and  is  dis¬ 
charged  as  ufual.  After  the  fire  is  lighted,  it  is  Supported  by 

the 
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the  air  from  the  parts  next  the  afh-pit ;  but  having,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  cuffom,  adapted  an  iron  door,  like  the  former,  made 
very  tight,  to  prevent  the  ingrefs  of  air,  the  fire  would  foon  be 
extinguilhed,  if  not  fupplied  by  fome  other  aperture :  in  order 
to  which,  one  or  more  holes  are  made  through  the  brick-work 
in  the  fide  of  the  aih-pit ;  and  tubes  of  lead  or  copper,  fitted 
clofely  in  the  holes,  and  made  fall,  are  laid  from  thence  into  the 
well,  and  other  parts  of  the  fhip ;  by  which  means  the  air  next 
the  bottom  of  the  tubes  ruflies  through  them,  and  the  foul  and 
flanking  air  fucceeding  is  tranfmitted  through  the  fire,  and  paifes 
off,  without  offending,  by  means  of  the  chimney ;  and  a  fupply 
of  freih  aii  fiom  the  other  parts  of  the  ffiip  continually  fills  the 
place  of  the  former,  the  fire  requiring  a  conftant  fupport.  This 
fupport  will  be  wanting,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the 
fire,  but  while  any  warmth  remains  in  the  fire-place,  copper, 
or  brick-work,  as  was  obferved  on  board  the  hulk  at  Deptford! 
where  the  draught  of  air  through  the  tube  lafted  above  twelve 
hours  after  the  fire  was  taken  away.  This  being  confidered,  as 
the  drefling  the  provifions  for  a  number  of  people  will  take'  up 
lome  hours  every  day,  the  warmth  of  the  brick-work  and  flues 
will  continue  a  draught  of  air  from  one  day  to  the  next.  Mr. 
Sutton  piopofes  thus  to  circulate  the  air  by  the  fame  and  no 

greater  expence  of  fire  than  is  cuftomarily  ufed  for  the  neceffities 
of  the  fhip. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  will  be  equally  ufeful  in  large  as 
in  fmall  fhips  ;  for  the  greater  the  number  of  people  they  have 
on  board,  the  larger  quantity  and  longer  continuance  of  the  fire 
will  be  neceflary  to  drefs  the  provifions ;  and  therefore  there  will 
be  required  a  greater  quantity  of  air  to  fupport  that  fire.  The 
fize  and  number  of  the  tubes  need  not  be  fpecified ;  becaufe  as 
the  circulation  of  air  is  in  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  fire;  the 
widei  the  tube,  and  greater  the  number  of  them,  the  lets  the 
velocity  of  the  air,  and  vice  verfa. 

I  i  i 


I  feveral 
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I  feveral  times  took  notice  in  this  machine,  when,  for  the 
fake  of  obfervation,  after  the  fire  was  well  lighted,  the  lowed:  iron 
door  was  left  open,  that  the  flame  did  not  afcend  fo  high,  or  bum 
fo  fierce ;  but  immediately  upon  {hutting  thereof,  when  the 
draught  of  air  was  only  through  the  tubes,  the  flame  foon  re¬ 
covered  its  former  vigour. 

There  is  like  wife,  efpecially  in  large  {hips,  not  only  a  copper,, 
but  alfo  a  fire-grate  like  thofe  ufed  in  kitchens  :  that  the  heat 
and  fmoke  of  this  alfo  may  not  be  ufelefs,  an  iron  tube  may  be 
fixed  behind  the  grate,  and  inferred  quite  through  the  brick¬ 
work,  and  through  the  deck,  fo  that  one  end  thereof  will  Hand 
about  a  foot,  or  little  more,  in  the  chimney  above  the  brick¬ 
work,  and  the  other  will  enter  into  the  hold,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  (hip ;  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  then  being  heated,  the 
draught  of  air  will  be  fupplied  from  below,  as  in  the  other  cafe.. 
This  likewife  was  tried  on  board  the  hulk,  with  an  iron  tube 
about  two  inches  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  the  lighted  can¬ 
dles  held  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube  were  extinguilhed  as  fall:  as. 
by  any  of  the  others. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  a  number  of  tubes  take  up  too  much 
room,  efpecially  in  merchants  Ihips,  and  are  fubjedt  to  be  broken 
or  injured  by  loading  or  unloading  :  to  remedy  which  it  is  ad- 
vifeable,  that  only  one  tube  of  a  convenient  fize  be  made  fall 
unto  the  fide  of  the  alh-pit,  and,  as  foon  as  it  comes  through 
the  main  deck,  to  comprefs  it  (a  circular  or  any  other  form  be¬ 
ing  equally  ufeful)  not  too  dole ;  and  it  may  be  divided  into  as 
many  ramifications  as  may  be  thought  necelfary,  (elpecially  as 
the  bread-room,  {tore-room,  &c.  cannot  be  kept  too  fweet,  a 
branch  for  each  of  thefe)  and  thefe  branches  may  be  carried  be¬ 
tween  the  beams  which  fupport  the  deck,  till  they  come  to  the 
fide  of  the  {hip,  and  there  be  let  down  likewife  between  the 
beams  into  the  places  intended  ;  by  which  contrivance  their  ope¬ 
ration  will  not  in  the  lead  be  obdru&ed,  and  the  tubes  be  fecured; 
from  any  accident. 

1  Ther 
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The  fimplicity  of  this  machine,  it  being  fo  little  cumberfome, 
its  operation  without  any  labour  to  the  feamen,  the  fmail  expence 
to  put  it  in  execution,  and  maintain  it,  befides  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  confiderations,  are  other  arguments  for  its  general  ufe. 


Continuation  of  the  hiftorical  account  of  a  new 

method,  &c. 

SIR, 

Since  my  firft  letter  to  you,  giving  an  hiftorical  account  of 
my  method  for  extracting  foul  air  out  of  fhips,  &c.  I  have 
made  fuch  improvements  in  it,  that  I  am  convinced  it  is  now 
perfect,  and  will  produce  all  the  benefits  that  can  be  expected 
from  a  free  circulation  of  frefh  air  in  clofe  places ;  without  any 
of  thofe  imaginary  inconveniences,  that  by  fome  few  were  ap¬ 
prehended  from  it.  And  my  conviction  does  not  arife  from  the- 
truth  of  the  principles  alone,  on  which  it  is  founded ;  but  like- 
wife  from  impartial  experiments  made  with  my  machine  during 
long  voyages  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world ;  and  ample  teftimo- 
nials  of  its  falutary  effects,  wherewith  I  have  been  honoured ; 
the  moft  material  of  which  you  will  find  at  the  foot  of  this 
letter. 

I  have  now  the  fatisfaCtion  to  inform  you,  that  my  invention 
has  at  length  furmounted  all  obftacles  through  the  wifdom  and 
zeal  of  the  prefent  right  honourable  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  right  honourable  and  honourable  the  principal  officers 
and  commiffioners  of  his  majefly’s  navy,  who,  having  taken  the 
whole  affair  into  their  ferious  confederation,  were  fo  thoroughly 
fatisfied  of  the  great  advantages  that  muff  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  the  faithful  execution  of  my  fcheme ;  that  the  faid  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  and  commiffioners  of  his  majefly’s  navy  have  con- 

I  i  i  2  traded 
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f  Aided  with  me  for  fixing  my  engine  on  board  his  majeflyV 
rnps,  whether  laid  up,  or  in  commifiion  :  for  which  adt  of  Ge¬ 
neral  concern,  as  I  well  know  the  warmth  of  your  heart  for  the 
good  of  our  country,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  concur 
wn  i  me  in  making  cordial  acknowledgments  to  their  lordlhips, 
and  thofe  honourable  gentlemen  in  the  name  of  the  publick. 

Your’s,  &c. 


Samuel  Sutton. 


Extract  from  the  right  honourable  the  lord  Anfon’s 

Voyage  round  the  world,  p.  36.  of  the  edition  iu 

4to,  (hewing  the  want  of  an  engine  to  extract  the 
foul  air. 


npHE  captains  of  the  fquadron  reprefented  to  the  commo- 

,  •,  °re’  that  their  ^‘P5  companies  were  very  fickly,  and 
hat  it  was  their  opinion,  as  well  as  their  furgeon’s,  that  it  would 

en  0  the  prefeivation  of  the  men  to  let  in  more  air  between 
decks ;  but  that  their  (hips  were  fo  deep,  they  could  not  poffibly 
open  their  lower  ports.  On  this  reprefentation,  the  commo¬ 
dore  ordered  fix  a„-fcuttles  to  be  cut  in  each  Ihip,  in  fuch  places 
where  they  would  leaft  weaken  it. 

And  on  this  occafion  I  cannot  but  obferve,  how  much  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  thofe,  who  either  by  office  or  authority,  have  any  in! 

uence  in  the  dneaion  of  our  naval  affairs,  to  attend  to  thil  im¬ 
portant  article,  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  and  health  of  our 

wem'inf  ffi  *  C°«ldfe  fuPPofed<  that  ‘he  motives  of  humanity 
were  infuftcient  for  this  purpofe  ;  yet  policy,  and  a  regard  to 

the. 
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the  fuccefs  of  our  arms,  and  the  intereft  and  honour  of  each 
particular  commander,  fhould  naturally  lead  us  to  a  careful  and 
impartial  examination  of  every  probable  method  propofed  for 
keeping  a  Blip’s  crew  in  health  and  vigour.  But  hath  this  been 
always  done  ?  Have  the  late  invented  plain  and  obvious  methods 
of  keeping  our  Blips  fweet  and  clean,  by  a  confhant  fupply  of 
frefli  air,  been  confidered  with  that  candour  and  temper  which 
the  great  benefits  promifed  thereby  ought  naturally  to  have  in- 
fpired  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  thofe  falutary  fchemes  been 
often  treated  with  negleCt  and  contempt  ?  And  have  not  fome  of 
thofe,  who  have  been  entrufted  with  experimenting  their  effects, 
been  guilty  of  the  moll  indefenfible  partiality,  in  the  accounts 
they  have  given  of  thefe  trials  ?  Indeed,  it  mull  be  confefied* 
that  many  dhlinguiflied  perfons,  both  in  the  direction  and  com¬ 
mand  of  our  fleets,  have  exerted  themfelves  on  thefe  occafions 
with  a  judicious  and  dilpafiionate  examination,  becoming  the  in- 
terelling  nature  of  the  inquiry ;  but  the  wonder  is,  that  any 
could  be  found  irrational  enough  to  aCt  a  contrary  part,  in  de- 
fpite  of  the  flrongell  dictates  of  prudence  and  humanity.  I  mull, 
however  own,  that  I  do  not  believe  this  conduct  to  have  arifea 
from  motives  fo  favage,  as  the  firfl  reflection  thereon  does  natu¬ 
rally  fuggell :  but  I  rather  impute  it  to  an  obllinate,  and  in  fome 
degree  fuperftitious,  attachment  to  fuch  practices  as  have  been 
long  eltablifhed,  and  to  a  fettled  contempt  and  hatred  of  all 
kinds  of  innovations,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  projected  by  land¬ 
men,  and  perfons  refiding  on  Biore. 


Teltimonials 


Testimonials  of  the  advantages 
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Teflimonials  of  the  advantages  and  fuccefs  of  my 

machines  for  purifying  the  air  in  fhips,  and  other 
clofe  places. 


N  U  M  B.  I. 

Extraft  of  a  letter  from  rear-admiral  Bofcawen  to  Mr.  Corbett, 
dated  in  Table-bay,  9  th  April,  1748. 

r  |  '  H  E  fquadron,  as  well  as  the  troops,  who  are  with  me,  are 
furpi  ifingly  healthy,  and  have  been  fb  in  general  our 
whole  paffage  :  which  I  attribute  in  a  great  meafure  to  our  hav¬ 
ing  touched  at  the  iflands,  where  I  procured  refreshment. _ 

But  at  the  fame  time  I  cannot  help  thinking,  the  air-pipes  fixed 
in  the  men  of  war  have  been  of  great  fervice  in  this  particular, 

by  purifying  the  air  between  decks,  and  thereby  preventing  the 
fcurvy. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  faid  above  of  the  air-pipes,  I  can¬ 
not  help  obferving  to  their  lordfhips,  that  the  bulge-water  on 
hoard  the  Namur  in  particular,  has  not  been  the  lead:  offenfive 
the  whole  paffage ;  though  it  was  fo  bad  when  we  lafl  went 
into  Portfmouth  harbour,  that  three  or  four  men  were  like  to  be 
fuffocated,  by  only  coming  near  the  well :  and  therefore  I  cannot 
but  recommend  them  as  things  highly  ufeful  on  board  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fhips. 


Numb.  II. 

MR.  Jofeph  Hatton,  carpenter  of  the  Warwick  man  of 
war,  during  her  voyage  to  Guinea,  and  the  Wefl-Indies, 
mentioned  above,  p.  19,  declared  at  the  navy-board,  that  on  the 

accident 
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accident  of  breaking  the  chain  of  their  pump,  it  fell  with  a  kink 
in  the  chain,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  got  up  or  down ;  wherefore 
he  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  well,  in  order  to  cut  a  fcuttle  in 
the  pump  to  clear  the  kink  :  that  he  remained  in  the  well  near 
five  hours  in  a  confiderable  depth  of  water,  without  any  ill  effed 
on  his  health  ;  which  he  imputes  to  the  pipes  being  fixed  on 
board  the  faid  fhip,  for  extrading  the  foul  air. 

Numb.  III. 

Captain  Petre,  commander  of  the  Sandwich,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  on  board  of  which  fhip= 
Mr.  Sutton  had  conftruded  one  of  his  machines,  declared  at  the 
navy-board,  that  on  his  return  from  a  China  voyage  in  1747, 
when  he  put  in  at  Ireland,  he  ordered  fome  cf  the  bulge-water 
to  be  brought  up ;  and  it  differed  not  in  fmell  from  other  common 
fea-water,  but  differed  in  colour  as  the  liquor  of  bohea  from 
green  tea. 

N  U  M  B.  IV. 

Extrad  of  a  letter  from  captain  William  Lifle,  commander  of 
his  majefty’s  fhip  the  Vigilant,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,, 
April  the  10th,  1748. 

IG  a  v  e  you  an  account  of  all  that  occurred  till  I  left  Ma¬ 
deira,  in  a  letter  from  thence :  however,  that  you  may  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  tedious  paffage  to  this  place,  I  fhall  juft 
mention  the  dates  of  our  departure  from  the  feveral  ports  we 
touched  at  in  our  paffage.  We  left  Spithead  the  fecond  of  No¬ 
vember,  Lifbon  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  and  arrived  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  twenty-fecond  of  March  ;  by  which 
you  may  obferve,  that  our  paffage  from  Madeira  to  this  place 
was  juft  eleven  weeks,  and  our  whole  voyage  from  England  fulb 
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five  months,  if  we  fix  each  month  at  twenty-eight  days  :  which 
is  a  long  time  to  be  getting  but  little  more  than  half-way  to  our 
journey’s  end ;  but  though  long,  yet  it  has  been  attended  with 
very  few  kid  circumfiances  :  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  feveral  fhips  companies,  and  all  the  troops  in  ge- 
neial,  never  were  people  more  healthy  ;  which  I  cannot  but  fup- 
pofe  is  entirely  owing  to  the  new-invented  ventilators  c,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  muftard-leed  allowed  by  the  government  to  the 
fieamen,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  Dutch  who  refide  here, 
fpcak  of  it  as  a  miracle,  and  make  it  the  chief  fubjedt  of  their 
converfation. 


An  abfti act  of  the  letters  patent,  granted  by  liis 
majefty,  for  the  aforefaid  invention. 

V  •  | 

€  £> 3K  dS  t  tljc  SdcccwO,  bp  tlie  grate  ol  (SoD,  of 

Gieat  Britain,  Prance,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of 
the  faith,  &c.  Co  all,  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fliall 
come,  greeting,  CCll)et*Ca<S  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  Samuel 
Sutton,  of  our  city  of  London,  brewer,  hath,  by  his  petition, 
reprefented  unto  us,  that  he  has  after  long  ftudy,  much  pains,’ 
great  expence,  and  repeated  experiments,  found  out,  and  brought 
to  perfection,  a  new  invention  or  method  for  extracting  foul  air 
out  of  fliips  by  means  of  fire,  and  will  equally  contribute  to  the 
removing  of  all  noxious  air  whatfoever,  and  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  applied  to  mines  and  caverns  in  the  earth,  dungeons,  pri- 
fons,  and  all  infeCted  places;  that  the  faid  invention  may  be 
tiled  in  hot-houles  and  walls,  which  will  greatly  warm  the  earth 
for  the  fpeedy  production  of  its  fruits,  and  abb  in  grananes  foi’ 
the  prefervation  of  corn  and  grain ;  that  the  faid  invention  will 

greatly 

b*  Thefe  are  Mr.  Sutton’s  air-pipes. 
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greatly  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of 
our  fubjedts,  and  be  of  publick  ufe  and  benefit  to  this  our  king¬ 
dom  in  general  :  and  as  the  petitioner  is  the  firSt  and  foie  dif- 
coverer  of  the  faid  invention,  or  method,  and  alfo,  in  regard  to 
the  great  expence  of  money  and  time,  the  petitioner  has  fuftain- 
ed,  in  making  fo  valuable  a  difcovery ;  he  therefore  moil  humbly 
prays  us,  that  would  be  pleafed  to  grant  him  our  royal  let¬ 
ters  patent,  for  the  foie  ufe  and  benefit  of  his  faid  new  inven¬ 
tion,  within  that  part  of  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  and  in  our  plantations  in  America,  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  flatute  in  fuch  cafe  made 
and  provided  :  being  willing  to  give  encouragement  to  all 

arts  and  inventions,  which  may  be  for  the  publick  good,  are  gra¬ 
ciously  pleafed  to  condeicend  to  the  petitioner’s  requefi. 
yt  therefore,  that  MiZ  of  our  eSpecial  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  meer  motion,  ircbe  given  and  granted,  and  by  thefe  pre- 
fents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  Do  give  and  grant  unto 
the  faid  Samuel  Sutton,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  afligns, 
our  efpecial  licence,  full  power,  foie  privilege,  and  authority, 
that  he,  the  faid  Samuel  Sutton,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  afiigns,  and  every  of  them,  by  himfelf,  and  themfelves,  or 
by  his  and  their  deputy  or  deputies,  fervants  or  agents,  or  fuch 
others  as  he  the  faid  Samuel  Sutton,  his  executors,  administra¬ 
tors,  or  afiigns,  fiiall  at  any  time  agree  with,  and  no  others, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  during  the  term  of 
years  herein  exprefled.  Shall  and  lawfully  may  make,  ufe,  exer- 
cife,  and  vend  his  faid  invention,  within  that  part  of  our  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  our  dominion  of  Wales, 
and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  our  colonies  and  plan¬ 
tations  in  America,  in  fudh  manner,  as  to  him  the  faid  Samuel 
Sutton,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  afligns,  or  any  of  them. 
Shall  in  their  discretions  feem  meet :  ftttD  that  the  faid  Samuel 

K  k  k  Sutton, 
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Sutton,  his  executors,  adminiflrators,  and  aflip-ns,  fhall  and  law- 
fully  may  have  and  enjoy  the  whole  profit,  benefit,  commo¬ 
dity,  and  advantage,  from  time  to  time,  coming,  growing,  ac¬ 
cruing,  and  ariling,  by  reafon  of  the  faid  invention,  for  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  years  herein  mentioned,  CO  IjOlD ,,  exer- 

cife,  and  enjoy  the  faid  licence,  powers,  privileges,  and  advan¬ 
tages  herein  before  granted,  or  mentioned  to  be  granted,  unto 
the  faid  Samuel  Sutton,  his  executors,  adminiflrators,  and  afligns, 
for  and  during,  and  unto  the  full  end  and  term  of  fourteen  years, 
from  the  date  of  thefe  prefents  next,  and  immediately  enfuing, 
and  fully  to  be  compleat  and  ended,  according  to  the  ftatute  in 
fuch  cafe  made  and  provided.  $Utt)  to  the  end,  that  he  the  faid 
Samuel  Sutton,  his  executors,  adminiflrators  and  afligns,  and 
every  of  them,  may  have  and  enjoy  the  full  benefit,  and  the  foie 
ufe,  and  exercile,  of  the  faid  invention  herein  before  declared ; 
OdC  do  by  thefe  prefents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  re¬ 
quire,  and  ftridtly  command  all  and  every  perfon,  and  perfons, 
bodies  politick  and  corporate,  and  all  other  our  fubjedls  what¬ 
soever,  of  what  eftate,  quality,  degree,  name,  or  condition  foever 
they  be,  within  that  faid  part  of  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
called  England,  our  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  and  our  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  afore  - 
faid,  that  neither  they,  nor  any  of  them  during  the  continuance 
of  the  faid  term  of  fourteen  years  hereby  granted,  either  diredtly, 
or  indiredtly,  do  make,  ufe,  or  put  in  practice  the  faid  invention, 
or  any  part  of  the  fame  fo  attained  unto  by  the  faid  Samuel  Sut¬ 
ton  as  aforefaid,  nor  in  any  wife  counterfeit,  imitate,  or  refemble 
the  fame,  nor  fhall  make,  or  caufe  to  be  made,  any  addition 
thereunto,  or  fubftradtion  from  the  fame,  whereby,  to  pretend 
himfelf,  or  themfelves  the  inventor  or  inventors,  devifor  or  de- 
vifors  thereof,  without  the  licence,  confent,  or  agreement  of  the 
faid  Samuel  Sutton,  his  executors,  adminiflrators,  or  afligns,  in 
writing  under  his  or  their  hands  and  feals,  firft  had  and  obtained 
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in  that  behalf,  upon  fuch  pains  and  penalties  as  can  or  may  be 
juftly  inflidted  on  fuch  offenders,  for  their  contempt  of  this  our 
royal  command ;  and  further,  to  be  anfwerable  to  the  faid  Samuel 
Sutton,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  according  to 
law,  for  his  and  their  damages  thereby  occafioned.  $ttD  1U0ZC- 
OfcCT  DO  by  thefe  prefents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
will  and  command  all  and  fingular  the  juftices  of  the  peace, 
mayors,  Iheriffs,  bailiffs,  conftables,  headboroughs,  and  all  other 
officers,  and  minifters  whatfoever  of  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors, 
for  die  time  being,  that  they  or  any  of  them  do  not,  nor  ffiall  at 
any  time  hereafter,  during  the  faid  term  hereby  granted,  in  any 
wife  moled,  trouble,  or  hinder  the  faid  Samuel  Sutton,  his  exe¬ 
cutors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  or  any  of  them,  or  his,  or 
their  deputy,  fervants,  or  agents,  m  or  about  the  due  and  lawful 
ufe  or  exercife  of  the  aforefaid  invention,  or  any  thing  reladng 
thereto. 

&uD  do  by  thefe  prefents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 

fucceffors,  grant  unto  the  faid  Samuel  Sutton,  his  executors,  ad¬ 
miniftrators,  and  affigns,  that  thefe  our  letters  patent,  or  the  ih- 
rollment  or  exemplification  thereof,  ftiall  be  in  and  by  all  things 
good,  firm,  valid,  fufficient  and  effectual  in  the  law,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  and  fliall  be  taken,  con- 
ftrued,  and  adjudged,  in  the  moft  favourable  and  beneficial  fenfc, 
.for  the  beft  advantage  of  the  faid  Samuel  Sutton,  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  well  in  all  our  courts  of  record  as 
elfewhere,  and  by  all  and  fingular  the  officers  and  minifters 
whatfoever  of  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  in  that  part  of  our 
faid  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or  dominion  of 
Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  our  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America  aforefaid,  and  amongft  all  and  every  the 
fubjedts  of  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  whatfoever  and  where- 
foever,  notwithftanding  the  not  full  and  certain  defcribing  the 
nature  or  quality  of  the  faid  invention,  or  of  the  materials  thereto 
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conducing  and  belonging.  91  tt  tOlttlfcf#  whereof  we  have  caufed 
thefe  our  letters  to  be  made  patent.  Cftttttttf#  ourfelf  at  Weft- 
minfter,  the  ftxteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of 
our  reign. 

By  writ  of  privy  feal. 


COCKS. 


✓ 


ADIS- 
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A 

DISCOURSE 

G  N  T  H  E 

SCURVY. 

Th  e  Scurvy  is  a  name  given  to  fo  many  diforders  of  the 
body  feemingly  of  a  different  kind,  that  it  may  juftly  be 
faid  to  be  a  manifold  and  complicated  difeafe.  The  chief  fymp- 
toms  of  it  however  are  clearly  defcribed  by  feveral  authors,  which 
are  fuch  as  thefe :  the  gums  rot  firft ;  then  the  fkin  is  defaced 
with  livid  and  black  fpots  ;  ulcers  enfue,  efpecially  in  the  fwelled 
legs  ;  and  thefe  are  with  difficulty,  if  ever,  cured.  In  the  laft 
ftage  of  the  didemper,  even  the  bones  become  carious. 

It  is  therefore  very  plain,  that  this  malady  is  a  kind  of  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  blood,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  the  bodily  humours. 
This,  when  the  caufe  is  long  continued,  increafes  to  a  degree  of 
putrefaction.  All  writers  are  agreed  in  their  opinion,  that  it  is 
a  northern  difeafe  ;  imputing  it  to  the  cold  and  moid  air  of  thofe 
climates,  together  with  the  ufe  of  ftagnating  and  faltiffi  waters, 
and  the  unwholefome  food  of  hard,  dried,  and  falted  meats.. 
They  therefore  obferve  that  it  rages  mod,  even  to  be,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  univerfal,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltick  fea,  in  Fin¬ 
land,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  places  adjacent  to  the  Ger- 
marnck  ocean.  And  indeed  not  only  the  new  Latin  name,  fcor— 

butus. 
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butus,  but  our  Englifh  one  too,  is  plainly  made  from  the  Saxon 

fchorbock,  or  fchorbuck,  denoting  a  griping  or  tearing  of  the 
belly  \  ‘  ° 

This  is  the  fame  diftemper,  which  Pliny,  from  the  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  and  legs,  calls  by  the  name  of  ftomacace,  (or  rather 
ftomocace)  and  fceletyrbe ;  afcribing  it  to  the  drinking  of  bad 
waters  ;  and  for  which,  he  fays,  the  herba  Britannica,  which  is 
our  hydrolapathum,  or  water-dock,  was  found  to  be  a  remedy  b. 

But  long  before  this,  Hippocrates  c  himfelf  took  notice  of 
this  difeafe,  as  a  diftemper  of  the  fpleen,  proceeding  very  much 
from  cold,  raw,  and  turbid  waters. 

Such  is  this  diftemper  at  land.  At  fea,  in  long  voyages,  it  is 
much  more  violent ;  lo  far,  that  many  are  of  opinion,  that  upon 
the  two  elements  it  is  a  malady  of  a  different  kind.  But  it  plainly 
appears  from  comparing  what  has  been  faid  of  that  at  land,  with 
what  I  am  going  to  mention  of  the  fame  at  fea,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  only  in  the  degree  of  malignity. 

The  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  this  cruel  enemy  is  fo  judici- 
oufly  and  exactly  related  in  lord  Anfon’s  Voyage  round  the 
world  d,  when  he  came  into  the  South  fea,  where  his  men  were 
in  a  moil  terrible  manner  afftided  with  it,  that  I  cannot  give  a 
more  lively  defcription  of  it,  than  by  taking  out  of  this  moil  en¬ 
tertaining  and  inftrudive  book  the  moil  material  circumftances, 
which  occurred  in  its  feveral  ftages.  This  I  am  the  better 
■  enabled  to  do,  becaufe  being  incited  by  the  extraordinary  events 
to  make  a  full  enquiry  into  this  whole  affair,  I  have  not  only 
had  the  honour  of  difcourfing  with  his  lordfhip  upon  it,  but 
have  alio  been  favoured  with  the  original  obfervations  of  his  two 
ingenious  and  fkilful  furgeons  %  from  which  I  have  leave  to 
tranfcribe  whatever  I  find  to  my  purpofe. 

The 

*  Vi(b  Eugalen  de  Scorbuto,  k  in  primis  Sennert.  Lib.  iii.  Part  v.  b  Nat. 
Hiftor.  Lib.  xxv.  SedHvi.  c  De  internis  Affc&ion.  Sed.  xxxiv.  &  de  Aerib. 

Aquis  5c  Locis.  Sed.  x.  Pag.  ioo,  5cc.  -  Mr.  Ettrick  and  Mr. 

Allen. 
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The  firfl  appearances  are  much  the  fame  in  the  two  difeafes  at 
Lind  and  at  fea ;  but  at  fea  they  foon  run  to  a  much  higher  de=- 
gree.  Nothing  is  more  furprifmg  than  the  malignity  of  this,  as 
it  were  corrofive,  poifon>  exerting  itfelf  fo  far,  that  the  fears  of 
wounds,  which  had  been  many  years  healed,  were  often  forced 
open  again.  Nay  tne  callus  of  broken  bones,  which  had  been 
completely  formed  for  a  long  time,  was  found  diffolved,  and  the 
fraffure  feemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  confolidated. 

This  malady  was  likewife  accompanied  with  many  other  dan¬ 
gerous  fymptoms,  particularly  putrid  fevers,  pleurifies,  the  jaun¬ 
dice,  an  obftinate  coftivenefs,  and,  at  the  latter  end,  a  difficulty 
of  breathing.  This  laid  was  found  to  be  the  mod:  deadly  of  them 
all  :  for  it  never  was  without  fuch  a  faintnefs*.  and  weaknefs,  that 
many  expired  upon  the  lead:  motion,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
out  of  their  hammocks,  died  before  they  could  reach  the  deck. 

Moreover,  a  ftrange  dejection  of  the  fpirits,  with  fhiverings, 
tremblings,  and  dreadful  terrors  on  the  flighted:  accidents,  was 
fo  condant  an  attendant,  that  whatever  dilcouraged  the  lick 
never  failed  to  add  new  force  to  the  diftemper. 

Such  aie  the  ftiokes  of  this  compounded  calamity;  and  many 
more  might  be  enumerated  :  but  it  is  time  to  proceed,  and  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  manner,  by  which  they  are  produced. 

It  is  certain,  that  fuch  bad  diet  as  has  been  mentioned,  will 
corrupt  the  blood  and  humours ;  but  nothing  is  clearer  from  the 
whole  hiftory  of  this  voyage,  than  this,  that  the  air  is,  even 
more  than  any  other  agent,  concerned  in  bringing  on  the  mif- 
chief f.  It  may  indeed  juftly  feem  drange,  that  the  writers  of 
phylick  ffiould  not  have  obferved  fo  remarkable  acaufe;  but  they 
deferibed  the  land  feurvy  only.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  aerial  fluid,  that  even  a  warmer  climate  did  not  mitigate 
the  fcorbutick  virulency  ;  neither  did  frefh  provifions,  and  plenty 
of  wholefome  rain-water  avail ;  although  thefe  are  certainly  of 
great  importance  in  preferving  the  body  frora  the  fatal  diforder^ 

m 


f  See  Voyage,  p,  294*. 
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Of  fo  much  confequence  it  is  to  refill;  the  firft  approaches  of  an 
enemy. 

Now  the  manner,  in  which  the  aforefaid  caufes  ad:,  is  this. 
Whoever  underbands  the  ufe  of  refpiration,  and  the  way  by 
which  the  feveral  offices  neceffary  to  life  are  performed  by  means 
of  it,  will  readily  comprehend  how  the  fea  air  acquires  fuch 
noxious  qualities. 

To  fet  this  in  a  clear  light,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  air  en¬ 
tering  into  the  lungs  does  by  its  gravity  and  elabicity  prefs  upon 
the  blood  circulating  in  the  veffiels  there.  The  ebeCt  of  this 
predure  is  two-fold ;  f  rb,  a  comminution  and  divibon  of  it  into 
fmaller  particles ;  fecondly,  fome  fubtle  elabick  matter  paffies 
into  the  blood,  and  exciting  in  it  an  intebine  motion,  difpofes 
and  prepares  it  for  the  fecretions  of  feveral  liquors,  when,  in  its 
courfe  round  the  body,  it  arrives  at  the  glands  contrived  for  the 
feparation  of  fuch  and  fuch  juices. 

Whatever  therefore  alters  this  gravity  and  elafticity,  makes 
the  air  unfit  for  the  purpofes,  for  which  it  was  defigned.  In 
the  firft  place,  moifture  weakens  its  fpring ;  next,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  foul  particles,  fuch  as  are  contained  in  the  breath  of 
many  perfons  crowded  together,  and  fome  perhaps  difeafed;  then, 
the  filthinefs  of  water  ftagnating  in  the  bottom  of  the  ffiip ; 
laftly,  falts  imbibed  from  the  fea,  fome  of  which  may  probably 
have  proceeded  from  putrefied  animals  in  that  element,  may  in- 
finuate  themlelves  into  the  blood,  and,  in  the  nature  of  a  fer¬ 
ment,  corrupt  its  whole  mafs.  Neither  is  it  amifs  to  add,  that 
the  animal  fpirits  themfelves  mud  neceffarily  partake  of  the  viti- 
ous  diforder  of  the  duid,  from  which  they  are  derived.  This  is 
plain  from  that  unaccountable  faintnefs,  and  weaknefs  of  the 
body, -and  dejections  of  mind,  which,  as  we  have  before  taken 
notice,  accompany  the  other  fymptoms. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fhew  how  all  the  enumerated  complaints, 
and  indeed  many  more,  may  follow  upon  fuch  a  didurbed  date 
of  things,  efpecially  when  the  other  mentioned  caufes  concur. 

It 
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It  may  be  very  (atisfadlory  to  put  down  the  oblervations,  which 
the  above-named  furgeons  made  upon  the  blood  of  their  patients, 

and  upon  the  difle&ion  of  dead  bodies,  in  the  feveral  Rages  of  the 
didemper. 


In  the  beginning,  as  it  flowed  out  of  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
it  might  be  feen  to  run  in  different  (hades  of  light  and  dark 
ftreaks.  When  the  malady  was  increafed,  it  ran  thin,  and  fleem- 
ingly  very  black,  and  after  (landing  fome  time  in  the  porringer, 
turned  thick,  of  a  dark  muddy  colour,  the  furface,  in  many 
places,  of  a  greenilh  hue,  without  any  regular  reparation  of  its 
parts.  In  the  third  degree  of  the  difeafe,  it  came  out  as  black  as 
ink,  and  though  kept  (lirring  in  the  veflfel  many  hours,  its  fibrous 
parts  had  only  the  appearance  of  a  quantity  of  wool  or  hair  float¬ 
ing  in  a  muddy  fubffance. 


In  difledted  bodies,  the  blood  in  the  veins  was  Co  entirely 
broken,  that  by  cutting  any  confiderable  branch,  you  might 
empty  the  part,  to  which  it  belonged,  of  its  black  and  yellow 
liquor.  When  found  extravafated,  it  was  of  the  fame  kind. 
And  laffly,  as  all  other  kinds  of  hsemorrhages  are  frequent  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  calamity,  the  fluid  had  the  fame  appearance,  as 
to  colour  and  confidence,  whether  it  was  difcharged  from  the 
mouth,  nofe,  domach,  intedines,  or  any  other  part. 

The  effects  we  mentioned  of  the  violence  of  the  fcorbutick 
humour  being  fo  malignant  as  to  open  the  fears  of  old  wounds, 
and  diflblve  the  calli  of  fractured  bones,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  formed,  appear  to  many  to  be  quite  incredible ;  the 
rather,  becaufe,  as  they  commonly  fay,  a  bone  thus  reunited  is 
dronger  in  that  part  than  in  any  other  of  the  fame  joint.  This 
indeed,  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  is  not  true  in  fa<d.  The  ca(e 
is  thus :  a  callus  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of  cementation  made 
by  filling  up  the  fpace  between  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone, 
with  the  nutritious  juice  from  the  part.  This  when  nicely  exa¬ 
mined,  is  found  to  be  more  porous,  and  to  have  lefs  folidity, 

L  1  1  though 
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though  the  bone  often  appears  bigger  than  the  part  above  and  be¬ 
low  it ;  the  fibres  are  fmaller,  fhorter,  and  not  fo  regularly  dif- 
pofed  as  in  the  natural  texture.  In  Short,  a  callus  is  an  imper¬ 
fect  olfification.  For  this  reafon,  when  the  nutritious  particles 
themfelves  have  acquired  a  corrofive  acrimony,  they  may,  like  a 
menftruum,  work  upon  and  break  the  texture  of  this  fuper- 
added  cement.  Which  is  indeed  a  molt  furprifing  pheno¬ 
menon. 

It  is  proper  after  all  to  oblerve,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  rea- 
foning,  that  although  the  callus  is  diffolved  by  the  difeafe,  yet 
upon  the  patient’s  recovery,  it  is  gradually  formed  again,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  coming  to  a  right  habit  of  body.  I  have  before 
me  a  remarkable  inibance  of  this  kind.  A  failor  had  one  of  his 
clavicles  fractured  in  December,  which  was  immediately  re¬ 
duced,  and  foon  united.  The  dreflings  were  taken  off  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  he  made  ufe  of  his  arm  as  before.  In  the  following 
April,  as  he  was  fufpending  his  body  by  the  arms,  the  fame  cla¬ 
vicle  was  aifunited,  and  the  callus  gave  way  as  at  firfl.  He 
at  that  time  complained  of  fome  fymptoms  of  the  Scurvy ;  which 
daily  increafed  till  June  following.  At  that  time  he  was  carried 
afhore  at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  bandages  being 
removed,  the  fracture  appeared  in  the  fame  condition  as  when 
the  accident  firft  happened,  without  the  leafl  remains  of  a  callus: 
notwithstanding  the  proper  applications  he  could  not  ufe  his 
arm,  until  the  middle  of  October  ;  the  callus  having  continued 
more  than  three  months  in  a  flexible  State.  From  that  time,  by  the 
ufe  of  a  vegetable  diet,  and  living  on  Shore,  he  gradually  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  diftemper  ;  the  callus  was  confirmed,  and  his 
ufual  ftrength  returned. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  cure  ;  which  will  be,  firSt  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  attacks ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  remove  the  effects 
of  this  virulent  evil. 
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The  firft  care  to  be  taken  is  of  the  diet.  And  here  I  muft  take 
the  liberty  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  the  manner  of 
victualling  our  fhips.  The  trials  already  made,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  of  Mr.  Lowndes’s  fait  made  from  brine,  prove  it  to 
be  much  preferable,  for  falting  provifions,  both  flefh  and  filh, 
to  that  made  from  fea-water,  even  to  the  bay-falt.  Some  expe¬ 
riments  of  its  ufe  I  have  made  myfelf ;  and  our  college,  being 
confulted  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  gave  their  opinion  in 
its  favour.  There  is  in  this  nothing  of  that  noxious  quality, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  always  found  in  the  marine  fait,  and 
cannot,  by  any  known  methods,  be  feparated  from  it ;  and 
which,  as  we  fee,  makes  the  fea  air,  as  well  as  its  water,  un- 
wholefome.  And  I  cannot  but  fay,  that  I  am  forry  to  fee  fome 
of  our  phylicians,  of  late  years,  fo  fond  of  prefcribing  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  it  to  their  patients,  particularly  in  fcrophulous  diftempers. 
I  am  well  affured,  that  it  has  lometimes  brought  on  fcorbutick 
fymptoms,  belides  other  mifchiefs. 

I  muft  add,  that  if,  inftead  of  our  falt-filh,  ftock-fifh,  which 
is  dried  without  any  fait,  were  provided,  it  would  be  more 
wTholefome.  The  Dutch  do  fo ;  and  alfo,  in  lieu  of  oatmeal, 
they  put  on  board  gort,  which  is,  as  I  have  been  informed,  a 
kind  of  barley  ground ;  and  is  not  fo  hot  and  drying  as  oatmeal. 

I  will  here  relate  what  that  experienced  and  brave  admiral. 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  once  told  me  in  a  difcourfe  I  had  with  him 
concerning  the  health  of  our  feamen.  He  faid,  that  one  year, 
when  he  commanded  our  fleet  in  the  Baltick,  his  failors  were 
terribly  afflicted  with  the  Scurvy  ;  but  he  obferved  that  the 
Dutch  Ihips,  then  in  company  with  ours,  were  much  more  free 
from  this  difeafe.  He  could  impute  this  to  nothing  but  their 
different  food,  which  wras  ftock-fifh  and  gort ;  whereas  ours  was 
falt-fifh  and  oatmeal.  He  was  then  come  laft  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  had,  at  Leghorn,  taken  in  a  great  quantity  of 
lemons  and  oranges.  Recollecting,  from  what  he  had  often  heard, 

L  1  1  2  how 
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how  effectual  thefe  fruits  were  in  the  cure  of  this  diflemper,  he 
ordered  a  chefl  of  each  to  be  brought  upon  deck,  and  opened 
every  day.  The  men,  befides  eating  what  they  would,  mixed 
the  juice  in  their  beer.  It  was  alio  their  con  flan  t  diverfion  to 
pelt  one  another  with  the  rinds ;  fo  that  the  deck  was  always 
ilrewed  and  wet  with  the  fragrant  liquor.  The  happy  effedl 
was,  that  he  brought  his  failors  home  in  good  health. 

It  is  very  commonly  known,  that,  in  our  Eaft-India  fhips 
returning  home,  the  men  are  very  much  affedted  this  way,  and 
that  upon  their  very  approach  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  they 
are  flrangely  relieved  by  the  frefh  odoriferous  air ;  and  perfectly 
recovered,  after  fome  days,  by  eating  the  fruits  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  living  chiefly  upon  the  vegetables,  which  kind  na¬ 
ture  has  fupplied  that  place  with  in  profufe  plenty. 

What  has  been  faid  may  ferve  for  a  very  good  proof  of  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  the  advice  given  fome  years  ago,  by  our  college,  to 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  viz.  that  a  quantity  of  wine-vinegar 
Ihould  be  allowed  to  the  company  of  every  fhip.  This  quali¬ 
fies  the  fait  of  the  food,  and  makes  fome  amends  for  the  want  of 
fub-acid  fruits.  But  I  mull  remark,  that  the  vinegar  of  ftrong 
beer  has  neither  the  flavour  nor  the  virtue  of  that  from  wine* 
and  ought  indeed  to  be  forbidden  our  tables. 

I  fit  all  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  with  regard  to  feeding  on 
herbs,  in  the  Scurvy,  with  a  remarkable  relation,  contained  in  a 
hook  publifhed,  not  many  years  fince,  by  a  Dutch  phyfician,  on 
this  fubjedt  g.  A  failor,  in  one  of  the  Greenland  fhips,  was  fb 
intirely  broken,  and  difabled  by  this  difeafe,  that  his  compa¬ 
nions,  when  the  fifhing  was  over,  put  him  into  a  boat,  and  fent 
him  afhore ;  leaving  him  there  to  perifh,  without  the  leafl  ex¬ 
pedition  of  a  recovery.  The  poor  wretch  had  quite  loll  the 
•  ufe 


g  Obfervationes  circa  fcorbutum,  au&ore  Johanne  Fred,  Bachftrom.  Lugduni 
Batavor.  MDCCXXXIV,  i2mo.  p.  8. 
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ufe  of  his  limbs ;  he  could  only  crawl  about  upon  the  ground : 
this  he  found  covered  with  a  plant,  which,  having  nothing  elfe 
to  fupport  life,  he,  continually  grafing  like  a  bead  of  the  field, 
plucked  up  with  his  teeth.  Every  country  is,  by  the  bounty  of 
providence,  provided  with  antidotes  againd  the  difeafes,  to  which 
its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  liable.  In  a  fhort  time,  he  was  by 
this  means  perfe&ly  recovered  to  his  drength,  and  after  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  related  the  fa<5l  to  this  writer.  It  was  foon  after  ob¬ 
served,  that  this  herb  was  cochlearia,  or  fcurvy-grafs.  Some 
of  it  was,  for  inquiry’s  fake,  brought  over  hither  in  pots,  and 
was  found  to  be  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  our  country, 
being  more  mild,  and  not  fo  pungent  and  fharp. 

Thus  much  for  the  vegetable  diet.  I  mud  add,  that  befides 
the  herbs  and  fruits  mentioned,  there  are  many  others  very 
wholefome  in  this  difeafe.  Some  like  cochlearia,  of  a  fubtle  and 
volatile  juice,  as  the  nafiurtium,  beccabunga,  or  brooklime  ^ 
others  more  cooling,  and  therefore  more  proper  in  hot  conditu- 
tions,  or  feverifh  heats,  as  forrel,  endive,  lettuce,  purflain,  6cc. 
And  indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  bed  to  join  in  ufe  the  hotter 
with  the  colder,  that  they  may  qualify  each  other ;  efpecially, 
becaufe  the  acid  fruits  were  found,  in  lord  Anfon’s  voyage,  to 
be  of  mod  extraordinary  benefit h. 

Neither  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  that  milk  of  all  kinds, 
When  it  can  be  had,  and  its  whey,  which  may  be  clarefied  with 

fome  of  the  herbs  now  named,  is  an  antifcorbutick  food  and 
phyfick. 

But,  as  the  defign  of  this  difcourfe  is  to  demondrate  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  preceding  machine,  it  will  be  right  to  add  fome 
llludrations  and  obfervations  to  thofe  I  formerly  made  in  my 

paper  read  before  the  royal  fociety,  and  reprinted  in  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton’s  book1. 

I  have 

h  ■ 

See  Voyage,  p.  117.  and  alfo  p>  308.  1  Page-41,. 
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I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  reafon  why  the  writers 
upon  this  difeafe  have  not  afcribed  it  more  to  the  air,  than  they 
have  done,  muft  be,  becaufe  they  were  more  acquainted  with 
it  at  land  than  at  lea.  Now,  it  is  very  plain,  that  as  the  hurt¬ 
ful  qualities  of  the  iea-air  muft  be  heightened  by  its  being 
clofely  confined,  without  due  circulation,  particularly  when  it  is 
alfo  faturated  with  effluvia  from  the  breath  of  many  perfons  al- 
moft  ftifled  up  together ;  fo  the  continual  fhifting  and  changing 
of  this  element,  muft  of  courfe  be  attended  with  great  advan¬ 
tages  ;  nay  fuch  perhaps,  as  one  unacquainted  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  would  hardly  be  brought  to  believe.  But  I  re¬ 
fer  to  my  mentioned  paper,  and  Mr.  Sutton’s  additions. 

I  muft  laftly  remark,  that  it  is  almoft  incredible  how  foon 
the  fick,  even  though  juft  dying,  begin,  when  brought  afhore, 
to  feel  the  falutary  effects  of  the  land  :  for  whereas  the  admiral 
had  buried  twenty-one  men  in  two  days,  before  his  arrival  at 
tne  ifland  of  Tinian,  yet  he  did  not  loofe  above  ten,  during  his 
two  months  ftay  there  k.  For  fo  healing,  and  contrary  to  the 
malignity  and  bad  qualities  of  the  fea-air,  was  that  of  the  land, 
that  the  patients,  even  upon  their  being  expofed  upon  the  ground, 
immediately  recovered. 

But  it  may  feem  ftill  more  marvellous,  that  the  vapour  of  the 
cold  earth  itfelf  fhould  alfo  contribute  to  their  fpeedy  recovery. 
Lord  Anfon  told  me,  that  one  of  his  men,  who  rowed  the  boat 
afhore,  was  fo  weak,  that  he  fell  down  at  the  oar  almoft  dead  : 
when  landed,  the  poor  man  defired  his  mates  that  they  would 
cut  a  piece  of  turf  out  of  the  foft  ground,  and  put  his  mouth 
to  the  hole  :  upon  doing  this,  he  came  to  himfelf,  and  grew 
afterwards  quite  well.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have 
formerly  feen  done  by  the  boys  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  the  too 
cruel  anniverfary  martyrdom  of  cocks  5  when  one  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures 


k  See  Voyage,  p.  307. 
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tures  was  knocked  down  and  expiring,  it  was  fometimes  brought 
to  life  again,  by  inftantly  putting  its  head,  for  a  fhort  time,  into 
a  frefh-made  hole  in  the  earth. 

This  fudden  good  effedt  of  frefh  air  affords  a  plain  proof  of 
what  we  have  before  faid,  that  befides  the  blood,  the  animal 
fpirits  themfelves  are  very  much  affedted  in  this  difeafe  :  for 
fuch  immediate  relief  could  only  be  given  by  the  means  of  this 
adtive  fluid,  the  main  inflrument  of  all  vital  motions.  And  as 
the  protradling  this  advantage  in  the  open  air  is  the  cure  at  hand  ^ 
fo  the  making  a  conflant  circulation  even  of  that,  which  is  not 
fo  wholefome,  in  the  fhip,  muff  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  diftemper. 
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Ih  a  v  e  perfuaded  myfelf,  that  I  fhould  perform  a 
work,  neither  entirely  void  of  ufe,  nor  foreign  to 
the  duties  of  my  profeflion,  if  I  made  the  publick 
partakers  of  the  principal  helps  againft  moft  difeafes, 
which  I  had  either  learned  by  long  experience,  or  de¬ 
duced  from  rational  principles.  But  my  purpofe  is  to 
lay  down  precepts  of  the  art,  and  methods  of  cure, 
rather  than  definitions  and  defcriptions  of  difeafes  ; 
and  to  propofe  medicines  confirmed  by  practice,  not 
mere  conjectures.  And  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
write  a  complete  fyftem  of  medicine,  I  fhall  not 
ftriCtly  confine  myfelf  to  the  ufual  order  obferved  in 
medical  treatifes ;  for  at  my  leifure  hours  I  have  pe- 
rufed  my  loofe  papers,  and  from  them  have  extracted 
•  fuch  things,  as  I  thought  might  prove  ufeful  here¬ 
after  ;  at  the  fame  time  calling  in  my  memory  to 
my  afilftance  for  whatfoever  I  had  obferved  to  be  fer- 
viceable,  or  prejudicial,  in  each  particular  diftemper. 
For  fuch  was  the  rife  of  medicine,  by  the  recovery  of 
fome  patients,  and  the  lofs  of  others,  gradually  dif- 
tinguifhing  pernicious  from  falutary  things a.  Where- 

M  m  m  2  fore 
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fore  I  fhall  not  enquire  into  the  very  conftitution  (if 
the  expreffion  may  be  allowed)  of  the  medical  art  ; 
nor  enter  into  the  difpute,  how  far  it  is  either  rational 
or  empirical  :  on  which  topicks  I  reler  my  readers  to 
Celfus,  who  has  Bated  the  arguments  of  phyficians 
for  their  refpeftive  fe&s  with  great  candour,  and  fums 
up  the  whole  by  delivering  his  own  opinion  with  equal 
judgment  and  perfpicuity  b.  Nor  is  this  little  work, 
which  has  been  often  interrupted  by,  and  partly  com- 
pofed  amidft  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  thrown  out  as  a 
bait  to  catch  fame.  For  it  has  long  fince  been  ob- 
ferved  by  the  great  parent  of  medicine,  that  our  art 
has  acquired  more  blame  than  honour0.  And  indeed 
it  is  the  general  temper  of  mankind,  to  be  exceflively 
profufe  of  their  reproofs,  of  their  commendations  ex¬ 
tremely  parfimonious.  But  this  complaint  made  in 
behalf  of  medicine  will  probably  appear  flight,  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  following,  which  he  makes  in  another 
place  :  that  the  phyfician  has  dreadful  objects  before 
his  eyes,  very  difagreeable  fubje&s  in  his  hands,  and 
takes  great  uneafinefs  to  himfelf  from  the  calamities  # 
of  others Now,  what  can  be-  more  humane,  or 
more  worthy  even  of  a  chriftian,  than  to  declare,  that 
he  feels  the  calamities  of  others  as  fenlibly,  as  if  they 
were  his  own. 

However,  the  very  nature  of  my  defign  compelled 
me  to  take  notice  of  the  errors  of  other  phyficians ; 

but 


b  Ibidem.  c  ’'Eyuyt  JoxfW  -srA ilovoc  rj  n y.r,v  xtx.hrigwtrS’ctt 

rvjv  Tty/nv.  Hippocrates  in  epift.  ad  Democritum.  d  'o  yXu 

y&o  IflsQS  ogzei  r u.  Suva.,  3 'tlyotvei  re  a,r\$iuv}  xxi  £?r  aAAci? c*>7<n  ^uaC'opj;crn 

xa^Ta  tsu  a  virus.  L.ib.  de  fiatibus. 
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but  I  have  been  very  careful  throughout  the  work,  to 
do  it  with  the  fame  equity,  with  which  I  would  defire 
to  have  my  own  faults  corrected.  Our  art  is  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  rely  on  conjectures ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  any  one  perfon  will  cohftantly  hit  the 
mark.  And  therefore  I  have  not  been  afhamed  to 
acknowledge,  and  put  my  readers  in  mind  of,  fome 
errors,  which  I  have  committed  either  through  igno¬ 
rance,  or  want  of  due  attention.  For,  as  Celfus  fays,  a 
plain  confeflion  of  a  real  error  is  commendable,  and 
more  efpecially  in  that  performance,  which  is  pub- 
lifhed  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity  e.  The  reader  will 
eafily  perceive,  that  I  have  endeavoured  not  only  to 
exprefs  the  fenfe  of  Celfus,  but  to  employ  his  very 
words  and  phrafes,  or  clofe  imitations  of  them  at  leaft, 
whenever  the  fubjeCf  would  allow  it ;  and  I  heartily 
wifh  I  could  have  done  it  more  frequently.  For  what 
author  could  I  chufe  to  follow  rather  than  him,  who 
feleCled  the  beft  tilings  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  and  rendered  the  whole  into 
moft  pure  and  elegant  Latin  ? 

To  conclude,  the  reader  is  denied  to  take  notice, 
that  by  the  compofitions  of  medicines,  which  I  make 
ufe  of  in  this  treatife,  1  mean  thofe  of  the  late  edition 
of  the  London  Difpenfatory1,  unlefs  otherwife  fignified. 

e  Lib.  viii.  cap.  4.  f  Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Regalis  medi- 

corum  Londinenfis.  Lond.  1746.  40.  And  the  tranflator  of  this  work 
has  taken  the  Englifh  names  of  the  above-mentioned  compofitions  from 
Dr.  Pemberton’s  tranflation  of  the  faid  Pharmacopceia.  Lond.  1746.  8°. 
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CAUTIONS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  human  body. 

Before  I  begin  to  treat  of  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader  a  fuccindt  idea 
of  its  nature  in  a  ftate  of  health. 

Wherefore,  in  order  to  form  a  jufl  notion  of  the  body  of  man, 
it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  hydraulick  machine  contrived  with 
the  moft  exquite  art,  in  which  there  are  numberlefs  tubes  pro¬ 
perly  adjufted  and  difpofed  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is  the  blood,  from  which 
are  derived  the  feveral  humours  fubfervient  to  the  various  ufes 
and  purpofes  of  life ;  and  in  particular  that  fubtle  and  remark¬ 
ably  elaftick  fluid,  generated  in  the  brain,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  animal  fpirits,  the  inflrument  of  fenfe  and  motion : 

which 
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which  fundtions  it  never  could  be  capable  of  executing,  were  it 
not  contained  in  proper  organs.  For  this  purpofe  the  almighty 
Creator  has  formed  two  forts  of  fibres,  the  fleffiy  and  the  ner¬ 
vous,  as  receptacles  for  this  adfive  principle ;  and  each  fort  of 
thefe  is  partly  interwoven  in  the  membranes  of  the  body,  and 
partly  colledted  into  bundles  or  cords,  and  attached  to  the  limbs, 
for  performing  their  motions  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  bones. 

But  this  wonderful  machine,  incapable  of  putting  itfelf  into 
motion,  was  hill  in  want  of  a  firft  mover':  wherefore  the  mind 
is  placed  over  it,  as  a  ruler  and  moderator,  and  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  all  fenfe  and  motion.  1  For  whether  this  principle  re- 
fides  in  the  head,  as  in  its  citadel  j  or  whether  it  has  no  fixed 
place,  but  is  difperfed  all  over  the  body,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Xenocrates,  a  difciple  of  Plato  2 ;  it  commands  within  us,  and 
diredfs  the  whole.  Now,  our  motions,  as  well  as  our  fenfes,  are 
twofold,  internal  and  external  :  the  internal  have  not  only  the 
vital  parts,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  ftomach  and  inteftines,  fubjedt 
to  them,  but  likewife  all  the  nervous  membranes. 

Medical  writers  generally  make  a  wide  difference  between 
the  motions  of  the  vitals,  and  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  parts ; 
imagining  that  the  former,  after  they  are  once  begun  in  the  firft 
formation  of  the  individual,  necefiarily  continue  even  againft  our 
will ;  but  that  the  latter  are  performed  at  the  dilcretion  of  the 
mind,  as  circumftances  require.  But  this  is  a  falle  notion,  into 
which  they  are  deceived  by  obferving,  that  thefe  natural  adtions 
continue  without  any  fenfible  intermiftion,  even  when  we  are 
little  or  not  at  all  confcious  of  them,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  life  :  whereas,  if  the  thing  be  narrowly  looked  into,  it  will 
manifeftly  appear,  that  the  reafon  why  thefe  vital  motions  feem 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  mind,  is,  becaufe  being  inceftantly 
accuftomed  to  them,  we  perform  them  fo  quick,  and  without 
attention,  that  we  cannot  eaiily  check  and  hinder  them  from 
performing  their  refpective  offices.  Something  of  this  kind  we 

expe- 


b  See  La&antius  de  opificio  Dei,  cap.  16. 
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expet ience,  when,  looking  at  the  fun,  or  any  body  that  flrikes 
the  eye  too  forcibly,  we  wink  whether  we.  will  or  not  :  and  yet 
nobody  doubts,  but  that  thofe  motions  are  effected  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  tne  mind.  I  could  bring  feveral  other  examples  to 
confirm  and  illuftrate  this  fentiment ;  but  to  avoid  being  tedi¬ 
ous,  I  choofe  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  differtation  of  Dr.  Porter- 
held,  who  has  handled  this  fubjeCt  with  great  perfpicuity  b,  as 
I  have  faid  in  another  place  c. 

But  this  power  of  the  mind  is  moft  remarkably  perceptible 
in  thofe  fevers,  which  are  called  peftilential.  For  in  thefe  one 
may  obferve,  that  the  mind  hurries  to  the  affiftance  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  frame,  fights  againft  the  enemy,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  excites  new  motions  in  the  body,  (though  we 
may  be  infenfible  of  it)  in  order  to  expel  the  poifon,  which  is 
blended  with  the  humours,  through  every  outlet.  And  hence 
very  great  phyficians  have  defined  a  difeafe  to  be  a  ftruggle  of 
nature  in  defence  of  the  health  of  the  individual. 

In  this  manner  it  is,  that  care  is  taken  of  the  whole  machine, 
when  in  danger.  But  it  is  likewife  neceffary  fometimes  to  hav® 
a  regard  to  fome  particular  part ;  nor  does  the  mind  fail  of  exe¬ 
cuting  its  office  in  this  cafe.  Thus  if  a  topical  diforder  has  hap¬ 
pened  any  where ;  to  prevent  the  part  from  being  overloaded 
and  pained,  nature  has  provided  a  paffage  for  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  by  the  adjacent  veffels.  This  is  effected  by  that  admir¬ 
able  difpofition  of  the  body,  whereby  the  blood- veffels  are  inter¬ 
woven  and  fpread  throughout  every  part ;  fo  that  the  blood  may 
pafs,  not  only  from  vein  to  vein,  but  alfo  from  the  fmall  arteries 
Into  others.  And  this  mechanifm  is  peculiarly  apparent,  where* 
obftruCtions  are  mofl  to  be  feared ;  as  in  the  head,  abdomen,  and 
the  long  winding  duCts  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

Now  fuch  a  conftruCtion  of  our  frame  is  the  more  neceflary, 
becaufe,  even  when  a  difeafe  is  not  in  the  cafe,,  the  very  actions. 

N  n  n  and: 

*  See  Medical  E%s,  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  Vol.  HI.  Effay  12.  and  Yoh  IY.. 
May  14.  c  Difc.  on  the  Small- Pox,  pag.  314. 
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and  cuftoms  of  the  body  fometimes  require  the  humours  to  be 
conveyed  with  greater  freedom  through  fome  paffages  than 
through  others.  Hence  the  fame  blood-veffels  become  wider 
or  narrower  in  different  perfons,  according  as  their  manner  of 
living  hath  occaiioned  thefe  veffels  to  be  more  or  lefs  dilated  by 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  fluids.  Thus  in  perfons  addicted 
to  drinking,  the  arteries  in  the  head,  in  people  given  to  venery, 
thofe  in  the  genitals  are  bigger  than  in  the  fober  and  continent. 

And  this  additional  remark  may  not  be  improper  here,  that 
it  is  almofl  impoflible,  but  that  the  very  make  of  the  animal 
parts,  though  extremely  convenient  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  muff 
be  attended  with  fome  inconveniencies  in  particular  cafes ;  as  in 
the  fabrick  of  the  univerfe,  thunder,  dorms,  inundations,  plagues, 
and  other  fuch  calamities  neceffarily  happen  fometimes  in  lome 
places.  But  as  the  divine  Creator  of  the  microcofm  has  given 
us  natural  means  of  guarding  againft  thefe  evils ;  fo  he  has  af¬ 
forded  proper  affiffance  againft  thofe  which  affed  our  microcofm. 

Geometricians  have  been  long  intent  on  contriving  a  ma¬ 
chine,  that  may  be  endued 'with  perpetual  motion;  but  have 
conftantly  loft  their  labour.  For  in  handy- works  of  this  kind 
fome  portion  of  the  moving  power  is  loft  every  inftant,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fridion  of  the  parts,  whereby  it  requires  to  be  per¬ 
petually  renewed. .  Wherefore  it  is  God  alone  who  can  corn- 
pleat  fuch  a  machine  ;  and  was  pleafed  that  our  body  fhould  be 
a  fabrick  of  that  fort,  by  difpofing  all  its  powers  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  fhould  form  a  kind  of  circle,  in  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  perform  their  refpedive  fundions,  they 
fhould  conftantly  and  mutually  repair  each  other. 

Hence  it  manifeftly  appears,  that  the  animal  machine  is  made, 
not  by  parts,  but  all  together ;  feeing  it  is  impoffible,  that  a 
circle  of  motions,  fome  of  which  depend  on  others,  be  corn- 
pleated,  without  all  their  inflruments  being  in  their  proper 
places.  For  example,  how  can  the  heart  con  trad,  to  pufh  the 
blood  forward,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  animal  fpirits ;  or 

the 
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the  fpirits  be  fecreted  without  the  brain  ?  And  fo  of  all  the  other 
principal  parts.  Wherefore  the  animalcula,  which  by  the  help 
of  microfcopes  we  difcover  fwimming  in  the  femen  mafculinum, 
are  really  little  men ;  which  being  received  into  the  womb,  are 
there  cherifhed  as  in  a  neft,  and  grow  in  due  time  to  a  proper 
fize  for  exclufion.  Therefore  Hippocrates  faid  very  juftly  :  In 
the  body  there  is  no  beginning,  but  all  the  parts  are  equally  the 
beginning  and  end  d. 

To  what  has  been  hitherto  faid  let  me  add,  that  every  animal 
machine  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  infinity  in  its 
conftituent  parts ;  by  which  expreffion  I  mean  that  their  fibres 
are  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  we  cannot  difcover  the  ultimate  lfa- 
mina,  even  by  the  affiftance  of  the  belt  microfcopes.  Had  it 
been  otherwife,  aliment  would  not  be  conveyed  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  part  of  the  body,  nor  could  the  aeceffary  functions  of  life 
be  performed. 

Wherefore,  upon  the  whole,  health  confifts  in  regular  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  fluids,  together  with  a  proper  Hate  of  the  folids  ,* 
and  difeafes  are  their  aberrations :  which  as  they  are  numberlefs, 
and  one  often  produces  another,  it  is  next  to  a  miracle,  that  the 
animal  body  fhould  be  able  to  hold  out  to  extreme  old  age.  And 
hence  indeed  plainly  appears  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  art  of  me¬ 
dicine,  and  how  much  fuperior  it  is  to  all  other  arts. 

Now  this  machine,  the  only  one  that  is  endued  with  perpe¬ 
tual  motion,  was  formed  by  the  almighty  Geometrician  to  lafl:  a 
longer  or  fhorter  fpace  of  time,  according  to  the  different  ge¬ 
nius’s  of  living  creatures.  For  a  body,  fuch  as  ours,  cannot 
poflibly  retain  life  for  ever ;  which  is  not  difficult  to  account  for. 
Becaufe  the  membranous  fibres  of  the  blood-veflels,  which  were 
made  elaftick,  in  order  to  drive  their  included  juices  forward,  be¬ 
come  gradually  harder,  and  at  length  rigid ;  whence  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  executing  their  offices,  and  the  fecretions 

N  n  n  2  t  of 
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of  the  feveral  parts  are  diminifhed  by  degrees.  And  that  the 
ufelefs  juices  are  not  fufliciently  carried  off  by  perfpiration  in  old 
age  (a  bufinefs  very  material  to  the  continuance  of  life)  mani- 
fedly  appears  from  diffedtions  of  the  bodies  of  very  old  people ; 
the  infides  of  their  arteries  being  fometimes  found  ofiified  here 
and  there,  whereby  they  had  almofl  entirely  loft  their  fpringi- 
nefs ;  and  the  orifices  of  the  natural  dudts  are  often  obferved  to 
be  quite  cartilaginous. 

In  confirmation  of  this  truth  I  fhall  give  two  remarkable  ex¬ 
amples;  the  firft  of  which  is  taken  from  our  own  hiftory.  Thomas 
Parr,  a  poor  labouring  man,  was  born  in  a  healthful  part  of  Shrop- 
fhire,  where  he  vigoroufly  continued  his  daily  labour  to  the  ao-e 
of  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  :  but  afterwards  having  loft  his 
fight,  he  was  at  length  brought  to  London  ;  and  having  refided 
here  for  fome  time,  in  the  year  1635  he  died,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  and  nine  months.  His  body  was 
opened  by  the  immortal  Harvey,  who  found  all  the  parts  in  a 
found  ftate,  except  the  brain,  which  was  extremely  firm  and 
folid  to  the  touch  c.  Thus  were  the  veffels  in  that  part  grown 
hard  by  age. 

The  other  example  is  recorded  in  our  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adtions.  It  is  an  account  of  a  worker  in  the  mines  in  Swifferland, 
who  died  in  1723,  aged  one  hundred  and  nine  years  and  three 
months,  fent  to  the  royal  fociety  by  Dr.  John  James  Scheuchzer 
of  Zurich  ;  who  upon  difiedtion  found  the  exterior  membrane 
of  the  fpleen  befet  with  white  fpots,  at  firft  fight  refembling  va¬ 
riolous  puftules ;  but  they  were  of  a  cartilaginous  hardnefs,  and 
raifed  fomewhat  above  the  furface  of  the  reft  of  the  membrane  :  - 
the  articulations  of  the  ribs  with  the  fternum  were  quite  ofii- 
fied ;  the  tendon,  by  which  the  arteries  are  inferted  into  the 
heart,  was  either  boney,  or  cartilaginous  at  leaft ;  the  femilunar 
valves,  elpecially  of  the  aorta,  were  plainly  cartilaginous ;  and 

the 

*  See  the  difTection  of  Thomas  Parr,  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Betts’s  bookDe  ortu  & 
natura  fanguinis. 
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the  dura  mater  was  about  three  times  its  ufual  thicknefs,  and 
like  leather  f. 

But  it  is  time  to  pafs  to  the  defers  of  this  machine,  which 
didurb  and  dedroy  its  motions. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  FEVERS. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  FEVERS  in  general. 

All  Fevers,  of  what  kind  foever,  are  attended  with  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat  of  the  blood  and  humours ;  and  this  im¬ 
pairs  the  bodily  drength,  and  the  vital  actions.  Wherefore  na¬ 
ture  raifes  all  her  powers,  and  engages  the  difeafe,  as  a  mortal 
enemy  :  and  if  die  gets  the  better,  die  drives  out  the  caufe  of 
the  diforder  by  fuch  outlets  as  fhe  is  able.  This  adtion  is  by 
phyhcians  called  the  criiis  of  the  difeafe.  Now,  what  I  would 
have  here  underdood  by  the  word  nature,  as  alfo  fome  things 
relating  to  the  different  forts  of  Fevers,  I  have  explained  in  ai>- 
other  place s,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhewn,  in  what  fenfe  phyfi- 
cians,  and  particularly  Sydenham  faid,  that  a  difeafe  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  druggie  of  nature,  endeavouring  by  all  means  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  morbifick  matter,  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient h. 
Wherefore  I  will  premife  fome  few  thoughts  on  the  crifes  or 
folutions  of  Fevers. 

f  Phil.  Tranf.  N°376.  .  6  See  Difcourfe  on  the  Small-Pox,  chap.  2. 

b  Obfervat.  medicae  circa  morborum  acutorum  hiftoriam,  at  the  beginning. 
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*  i 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N  II. 

Of  the  Crises  of  FEVERS. 

Whereas  there  is  no  Fever  cured  without  fome  confiderable 
evacuation,  raifed  either  by  nature  or  by  art ;  the  phyfician  ought 
carefully  to  obferve,  which  way  nature  feems  to  intend  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  morbid  matter,  and  affift  her  by  all  poffible 
means.  Now  this  expulfion  is  very  frequently  made  through 
feveral  outlets  of  .,the  body  at  a  time,  and  an  evacuation  by  one 
outlet  more  or  lefs  checks  that  by  another:  thus  a  loofenefs  checks 
fweat,  and  vice  versa.  Wherefore  it  is  the  phyfician’s  bufinefs 
to  difcern,  what  evacuation  is  mod:  likely  to  be  of  fervice,  and 
fo  to  promote  this,  as  to  give  the  lead:  interruption  poffible  to 
any  other  :  for  any  one  evacuation  is  not  equally  fuitable  to  all 
perfons,  both  on  account  of  the  difference  of  conflitutions,  and 
of  difeafes ;  although  evacuations  through  every  emundtory  are 
fometimes  neceffary,  as  we  find  by  experience  in  malignant 
Fevers. 

But  of  all  folutions  of  the  difeafe  the  mod:  defireable  is  by 
fweat,  next  to  that  by  ftool  and  urine ;  the  wofft  is  by  a  haemor¬ 
rhage,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  nofe,  or  from  any  other 
part:  becaufe  it  indicates,  that  the  blood  is  fo  far  vitiated,  that 
no  proper  reparation  of  the  humour  can  be  made. 

Ladly,  fome  Fevers  terminate  in  abiceffies  formed  in  the 
glands,  which,  if  they  happen  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  and 
fuppurate  kindly,  are  falutary.  Wherefore  the  fuppuration  is  to 
be  forwarded  by  cataplafms  or  plaflers,  and  fometimes  by  cup¬ 
ping  on  the  tumour ;  and  then,  if  the  abfcefs  does  not  break 
fpontaneoudy,  it  ought  to  be  opened  either  with  the  knife  or  a 
cauflick. 

At  this  time  this  rule  of  praftice  is  generally  right,  not  to  ex- 
hauff  the  patient’s  drength  by  evacuations  of  any  kind.  And 
yet  in  fome  cafes  there  is  a  necedity  for  drawing  a  little  blood  ^ 

'  as. 
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as  when  the  humours  are  in  great  commotion,  and  the  heat  ex- 
ceffive  :  for  this  remedy  prudently  adminiftered  makes  the  tu¬ 
mour  ripen  kindly,  becaufe  nature  has  always  a  great  abhor¬ 
rence  of  a  turbulent  ft  ate. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  continual  FEVERS. 

There  is  no  difeafe,  to  which  the  ufeful  precept,  principiis 
obfta,  is  more  applicable  than  to  Fevers  :  becaufe  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  is  generally  eafy  to  do  good  but  when  the  diftemper 
has  gained  ground,  the  cure  is  often  attended  with  difficulty. 
For  the  opportunity  is  fleeting 1 ;  and  a  medicine,  which  early 
adminiftered  might  have  prevented  the  impending  danger,  fre¬ 
quently  fails,  when  the  bodily  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe.  However,  a  patient,  who  applies  late  for 
affiftance,  is  not  to  be  abandoned  to  his  fate ;  ftnce  it  is  certain, 
that  thofe  difeafes,  which  in  old  times  were  afcribed  to  the  divine 
wrath  k,  are  frequently  cured  by  natural  means,  even  when  they 
appear  moft  defperate.  Wherefore  the  phyfician  ought  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  abfolute  rule,  never  to  be  wanting  to  his  duty. 

And  firft,  as  blood-letting  is  a  moft  excellent  remedy  in  the 
beginning  of  all  Fevers ;  if  it  has  happened  to  be  negleded  for 
fome  days,  let  us  confider,  whether  it  is  ftill  proper  to  be  ordered. 

In  cafe  of  intolerable  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body,  of  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  or  a  delirium,  blood  is  to  be  taken  away, 
according  to  the  patient’s  ftrength  j  with  the  lancet,  if  he  is  able 
to  bear  it ;  if  too  Weak,  by  cupping  $  but  if  exceffively  fo,  by 
leeches.  And  if  this  may  be  done,  when  the  difeafe  is  got  to 
the  heighth ;  it  ought  for  ftronger  reafons  to  take  place  in  the 
beginning.  And  let  me  obferve  by  the  bye,  that  leeches  are 
often  of  vaft  fervice  in  a  delirium.  I  have  alfo  fometimes  found 
by  experience,  that  pieces  of  lamb’s  lungs,  applied  warm  to  the 

head, 

1 'O  0 Hippocr.  Aphor.  1.  Se&.  1,  Sec  Celfus  in  his  Preface. 
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head,  have  carried  off  the  phrenzy,  by  the  exfudation  of  the 
noxious  or  Superfluous  humour. 

But  in  order  to  a  clearer  comprehenfion  of  what  I  have  to  offer 
on  this  diftemper,  I  will  enumerate  and  briefly  explain  its  prin¬ 
cipal  kinds ;  leaving  the  reader  at  liberty  to  confult  the  medical 
writers,  especially  Celfus  and  his  imitator  Lommius,  who  have 
treated  this  fubjecft  profeffedly,  concerning  the  management  of 
the  fick,  his  diet,  &c. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  FEVERS  attended  with  eruptions; 

Fevers  attended  with  eruptions  require  particular  attention. 
As  ioi  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  and  plague,  I  have  already  pub¬ 
lished  my  thoughts  on  them  in  feparate  treatifes.  Of  the  reft 
the  chief  is 


The  miliary  FEVER. 

There  is  no  Fever,  that  puts  on  more  various  appearances  than 
this.  PuStules,  rough  to  the  touch,  break  out,  fooner  or  later,  all 
over  the  body ;  fometimes  red,  fometimes  whitifh,  and  again  both 
forts  intermixt ;  at  one  time  fmaller,  at  another  larger  and  more 
elevated,  and  of  a  bad  fmelL  Sobbing  and  anxiety  about  the 
heart  are  very  frequent  fymptoms,  which  are  often  followed  by 
a  delirium  and.  convulflons.  The  difeafe  runs  into  a  considerable 
length  :  and  if  it  happens  to  end  too  foon,  without  a  fufficiently 
perfect  crifls,  it  often  brings  on  a  bad  habit  of  body.  The  red 
pimples  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  the  whitifh ;  and  the  more  lively 
their  colour,  they  are  the  fafer.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  Fever 
is  more  owing  to  a  defeft  in  the  humours,  and  the.  animal -Spirits 
in  particular,  than  to  any  bad  quality  of  the  air ;  and  that  it  re¬ 
quires  different  methods  of  cure  according  to  its  different  cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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But  of  what  kind  fbever  the  puflules  are,  blood  Is  to  be  drawn 
in  the  beginning,  if  the  patient  has  flrength  to  bear  it  j 
unlefs  he  be  actually  in  a  fweat,  in  which  cafe  blood-letting 
is  either  to  be  omitted,  or  at  leafl  to  be  put  off  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  fome  other  convenient  time.  Nov/  red  puflules 
bear  bleeding  much  better  than  the  whitifh  :  and  though 
,  in  both  forts  bliflers  are  ferviceable,  yet  they  are  more  neceffary 
in  the  latter ;  and  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  neck,  head,  and 
all  the  limbs,  at  proper  diftances  of  time.  After  all,  I  would 
advife  the  phyfician  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  more  fpar- 
ingly  blood  has  been  drawn,  the  more  happily  the  difeafe  gene¬ 
rally  terminates :  for  when  the  flrength  has  been  exhaufled  by 
evacuations  toward  the  latter  end,  the  eruption  finks  in,  and  the 
patient  dies. 

Nature’s  endeavours  to  expel  the  morbifick  matter  through  the 
fkin,  are  to  be  affifled  by  moderately  cordial  medicines.  Of  this 
.  tribe  the  mofl  proper  are  the  bezoardick  powder,  the  compound 
powder  of  contrayerva,  and  the  cordial  confection ;  adding  nitre, 
in  cafe  of  an  inflammation  :  and  this  fait  may  be  very  advantage- 
oufly  joined  to  cordial  medicines  in  almoft  all  malignant  Fevers,  at 
leafl  in  the  beginning.  Toward  the  decline,  warm  bathing  is 
fometimes  ferviceable,  in  order  to  bring  forth  the  remains  of  the 
puflules. 

But  if,  either  at  the  heigh th,  or  on  the  decline  of  the  Fever, 
the  only  appearance  of  an  eruption  is  a  vafl  number  of  pellucid 
veflcles,  fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  feen ;  it  is  not  fafe  to  penifl  too 
long  in  the  ufe  of  internal  medicines  of  this  tribe  ;  unlefs  the 
length  of  the  diftemper  has  fo  far  weakened  the  patient,  as  to 
render  even'  more  powerful  cordials  neceffary.  For  fuch  little 
roughnefles  of  the  fkin  are  not  able  to  bring  on  a  good  crifis, 
but  on  the  contrary,  generally  denote  a  difficult  and  tedious  ill- 
nefs  :  wherefore  without  difcontinuing  the  bliflers,  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  is  to  be  carried  off  by  other  ways,  efpecially  through 
the  inteflinal  canal  by  gentle  purges  of  rhubarb,  or  manna  and 
Glauber’s  fait. 
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It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  difeafe  is  not  always  terminated 
by  any  one  fort  of  crifis.  It  has  fometimes  one  fort,  fometimes 
another  :  and  in  fome  cafes  feveral  forts’  together  ;  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  faid  frequently  happens  in  other  malignant  Fevers.  Thus 
at  the  fame  time  that  there  are  other  difcharges  of  the  morbifick 
matter,  a  thrufh  fometimes  breaks  out,  and  fpreads  all  over  the 
mouth  and  throat.  This  commonly  begins  with  a  hiccup  :  and  . 
if  it  be  whitifh  and  very  moift,  and  occalion  a  plentiful  fpitting, 
it  is  fo  far  from  portending  any  great  danger,  that  it  is  a  fign  of 
the  difcemper  ending  happily  :  but  if  it  be  of  the  black  kind, 
and  dry,  and  the  fpittle  tough  and  little  in  quantity,  it  is  of  fatal 
omen,  as  it  indicates  the  mouth  and  throat  choaked  up  with 
Fimy  phlegm.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  proper  to  ufe  gargles  made 
of  barley-water  and  fyrup  of  mulberries,  or  fome  fuch  other 
fyrup,  or  the  peCtoral  decoCtion  :  for  repellents  of  all  kinds  are 
to  be  carefully  avoided. 

It  may  polfibly  feem  ftrange  to  fome,  that  Sydenham  pre¬ 
fer!  bed  the  bark  in  this  Fever  and  the  aphthae  attending  it,  and 
lays,  he  always  found  it  to  anfwer  his  expectations '.  But  this 
was  not  a  rafh  practice  in  that  fagacious  phyfician  :  for  this  Fe¬ 
ver  often  intermits,  when  the  aphthae  do  not  appear  ;  but  it  more 
frequently  ends  upon  their  going  off.  In  both  cafes  this  excel¬ 
lent  antidote  is  of  very  great  fervice.  And  in  juftice  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  that  great  man,  who  had  accuftomed  himfelf,  after  the 
example  of  Hippocrates,  to  obferve  the  return  of  epidemical 
difeafes,  and  found  that  they  varied  in  the  fame  feafons  of  the 
year  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  weather ;  I  muff  obferve, 
that  he  was  the  fir  ft  among  us  who  deferibed  this  Fever ;  which, 
he  fays,  took  its  rife  here  in  the  month  of  February  1684,  after 
the  long  fevere  froft  of  the  preceding  winter.  Hence  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  it  arofe  from  the  acrimony  of  the  humours  induced 
by  the  conftriCtion  of  the  fibres  of  the  fkin  from  cold,  and  the 
confequent  diminution  of  perforation. 

SECTION 

1  See  his  ScheduJa  monitoria. 
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SECTION  V. 

The  petechial  FEVER. 

The  petechiae,  from  which  this  Fever  has  its  name,  are  broad, 
red  fpots,  like  the  bites  of  fleas,  not  rifing  above  the  furface  of 
the  fkin.  When  they  are  livid  or  black, they  are  of  very  dangerous 
prognoftick :  becaufe  they  are  really  fo  many  little  gangrenes ; 
and  therefore  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  their  con- 
fequence  is  to  be  dreaded. 

The  common  practice  of  giving  hot  medicines  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  diftemper,  in  order  to  raife  fweats,  is  quite  wrong. 
It  is  much  the  fafer  way,  to  check  the  gangrenous  difpofltion  of 
the  humours  by  the  bezoardick  powder,  or  rather  the  compound 
powder  of  contrayerva,  with  nitre,  as  is  above-mentioned ;  or  to 
aflifl:  nature  with  the  cordial  confection  diflfolved  in  Ample  alex- 
eterial  water :  and  alfo  to  acidulate  the  patient’s  drink  with  dul¬ 
cified  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  to  repair  his  flrength  with  Rhenifh  wine ; 
and  in  fine,  a  very  proper  drink  will  be  barley-water  with  juice 
of  lemons.  And  all  thefe  liquors  are  to  be  drank  plentifully. 
It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  fometimes,  to  adminifter  fome  dofes  of 
the  calx  of  antimony  and  bezoardick  powder  mixt,  in  order  to 
provoke  fweat :  but  the  calx  fhould  not  be  too  much  wafhed.  Yet 
it  is  neceflary  to  admonifh,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  cafe, 
efpecially  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  difeafe,  that  the  patient’s 
weak  low  Rate  requires  warmer  cordials;  fuch  as  Virginia  fnake- 
root,  contrayerva-root,  the  root  of  wild  valerian,  faflfron,  and  the 
like.  And  infufions  of  thefe  in  water  will  be  far  more  conve¬ 
nient  than  their  powders ;  efpecially  if  they  be  mixt  with  a  final! 
quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar. 
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SECTION  VL 

The  ERYSIPELAS. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  given  to  that  Fever  which  is  acconv- 
panied  with  an  Eryfipelas.  For  in  this,  befides  the  pain,  thirft, 
and  reftleffnefs,  which  the  patient  buffers  5  the  puftules  on  various 
parts  of  the  body  fometimes  run  into  gangrenes. 

Wherefore  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  draw  blood  pretty 
plentifully;  and  then  to  purge  once  and  again  with  gentle  cathar- 
ticks,  as  infulion  of  fena  with  manna.  For  fuch  only  are  proper 
in  Fevers.  And  indeed  there  is  no  acute  Fever,  that  bears  re¬ 
peated  purging  better  than  this,  efpecially  when  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  tumour  has  feized  the  head  :  for  the  humour  fpreads  very 
faff,  and  foon  gains  the  neighbouring  parts. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  hot  fomentations,  in  order  to  dif- 
cufs  the  morbifick  matter ;  and  much  more  fo,  to  repel  it  with 
cooling  ointments  or  liniments.  But  if  the  fkin  in  any  part  be 
gangrened,  that  part  is  to  be  fomented  with  a  decodtion  of  bitter 
herbs  mixed  with  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine ;  and  afterward  a 
cataplafm  of  oatmeal  boiled  in  ffrong  beer  is  to  be  laid  on  warm, 
and  to  be  renewed  as  oft  as  is  found  neceffary. 

And  to  give  this  caution  once  for  all ;  not  only  in  acute  dif- 
eales,  but  in  feveral  chronical,  which  are  attended  with  puftules 
that  fuppurate,  it  is  fafer  and  better,  unlefs  the  fkin  is  the  foie 
leat  of  the  ailment,  to  encourage  the  eruption  by  gentle  means, 
or  at  leaft  to  fuller  it  to  come  forth  for  fome  time  (that  is,  as 
far  as  the  patient  can  bear  the  uneafinefs)  than  either  to  repel, 
or  purge  oil  the  humour  by  other  outlets.  For  there  is  in 
every  kind  of  vicious  humour  fomewhat  peculiar  to  itfelf :  and: 
as  they  generally  come  forth  by  way  of  crifis ;  how  much  fo- 
evej  they  may  be  diminifhed,  yet  they  are  rarely  evacuated  out 

of 
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of  the  body,  with  relief  to  the  lick,  by  any  other  palfages  than 
thofe  pointed  out  by  nature. 

As  to  internal  medicines,  thofe  which  I  have  recommended 
in  eruptive  Fevers,  are  the  molt  proper  in  this. 

I  clofe  this  ellay  on  malignant  Fevers,  with  a  few  remarks  on 
three  other  celebrated  medicines,  viz.  camphire,  fpiritus  Minde- 
reri,  and  mulk.  And  it  is  worth  remarking  that  they  are  all 
powerful  fudorificks. 

Camphire  is  vadly  extolled  by  many.  And  indeed,  not  to 
mention  other  authors,  that  experienced  phyfician  Riverius  has 
given  a  cafe  or  two,  in  which  it  was  of  fignal  fervice  m.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  it  was  not  then  exhibited 
alone,  but  joined  with  cooling  medicines  (agreeable  to  the  cau¬ 
tion  I  gave,  when,  hot  medicines  are  given  in  petechial  Fevers  :) 
for  camphire  is  very  hot.  Wherefore  the  mod  convenient  way 
of  giving  it  is  this  : 

Take  of  camphire  one  drachm ;  grind  it  with  a  little  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine ;  then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  half  an  ounce 
of  double-refined  fugar  :  and  afterward  pour  on  it  gradu¬ 
ally  one  pint  of  hot  vinegar. 

For  thus  that  medicine,  which  is  otherwife  apt  to  create  nau- 
ieating,  is  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  domach,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  difeafe. 

Upon  the  fame  principles  Mindererus’s  fpirit n  is  likewife  of 
excellent  ufe  in  all  putrid  Fevers. 

In  fine,  I  have  more  than  once  experienced  the  good  effects 
of  mulk,  efpecially  when  convullions  come  on  :  and  thus  I 
order  it : 

Take  of  mulk,  the  cordial  confection,  and  cinnabar  of  anti¬ 
mony,  each  ten  grains ;  mix,  and  with  a  little  fyrup  make 
a  bolus,  to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 

*  See  Obfervat.  medic,  centaur,  ii.  obf.  18.  “  Of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenlatory* 
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SECTION  VII. 

Of  particular  FEVERS. 

Thofe  Fevers  which  are  accompanied  with  an  inflammation 
of  any  particular  parts,  require  a  treatment  fuitable  to  thofe  parts. 
I  indance  in 

A  PLEURISY. 

In  which,  after  drawing  as  much  blood  as  is  neceflary, 
draughts  with  frefli-drawn  linfeed-oil  are  of  great  fervice  for 
eafmg  the  cough  ;  nitre  for  allaying  the  heat ;  for  diflolving  the 
iizy  blood,  obdru&ing  the  fmall  canals,  wild  goat’s  blood,  and 
volatile  falts  :  and  lafldy,  a  blifher  laid  on  the  part  affefted,  in 
order  to  draw  forth  the  peccant  humour.  The  advantage  of 
this  external  remedy  I  fird  learnt  from  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne’s 
practice  0 ;  and  I  have  for  many  years  pad  ufed  it  with  good  fuc- 
cefs.  In  line,  toward  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  abated,  it  will  be  proper  to  purge  the  patient 
gently-. 

But  I  mud  not  omit  to  take  notice,  that  a  purulent  abfcefs  or 
empyema,  fiom  an  inflammation  of  the  exteriour  membrane  of 
the  lungs,  and  its  adhelion  to  the  pleura,  is  lometimes  formed 
m  this  difeafe  ;  and  more  frequently  dill  in  a  peripneumony.  In 
this  cafe,  if  the  tumour  points  outward,  a  caudick  fhould  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  to  let  out  the  matter :  and  the  ulcer  is  to  be  keDt 
open  during  life.  For  I  have  feen  indances,  where,  upon  heal- 
mg  it  up,  and  confequently  dopping  the  drain,  the  patient  died 
in  a  little  time. 

•  De  morbis  internis  Syntagma  primum,  cap.  v.  De  pleuritide. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Of  intermitting  FEVERS. 

That  an  intermitting  Fever  is  not  carried  off  by  the  Peruvian, 
bark  with  a  proper  degree  of  certainty,  without  premidng  a 
vomit  or  a  purge,  or  both,  is  not  unknown  to  phyficians ;  but 
to  join  fome  mild  cathartick  to  this  remedy,  will  perhaps  appear 
new  in  practice.  For  it  is  commonly  thought  among  us,  that 
this  medicine  has  little  or  no  effedt,  unlefs  the  patien  be  coftive, 
while  he  takes  it.  But  long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  it 
is  quite  neceffary  to  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  to  this  febri¬ 
fuge  ;  fo  as  to  procure  two  ffools  at  lead:  every  day.  Nor  have 
I  ever  obferved,  that  this  procedure  has  leffened  its  virtue,  but 
rather  rendered  it  more  efficacious.  For  although  ftrong  irritating 
catharticks  raife  fuch  difturbances  in  the  blood  and  humours,  as 
make  the  proper  medicines  ineffectual ;  yet  moderate  purging  is 
attended  with  this  good  effedt,  that  the  ffomach  better  digefts 
whatever  is  taken  in,  whether  medicines  or  food ;  whereby  their 
fined:  and  moil  wholefome  parts  pafs  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

The  occafion  of  my  contriving  this  method  of  giving  the  bark: 
was  this.  Near  twenty  years  ago  intermittent  Fevers,  of  a  worfe 
fort  than  ordinary,  were  very  rife,  and  frequently  terminated  in: 
a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  even  in  a  dropfy  which  confequences, 
when  I  had  maturely  conddered,  I  thought,  that  this  method 
might  probably  guard  againd:  them ;  nor  was  I  deceived  in  my 
opinion.  And  the  fuccefs,  with  which  it  was  attended,  encou¬ 
raged  me  to  purfue  it,  whenever  this  difeafe  attacked  bodies 
loaded  with  grofs  humours.  But  I  was  well  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  purging  too  much.  Wherefore  my  cu Horn  is,  after  hav¬ 
ing  given  a  drachm  or  two  of  rhubarb  in  this  manner,  to  omit 
the  purgative,  and  continue  the  ufe  of  the  febrifuge  alone.. 
And  befides  the  advantages  already  recited,  I  made  this  obferva- 
1  tion,t 
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tiofi,  that  when  the  difeafe  is  carried  off  by  this  method,  there  is 

always  lefs  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  noble  medicine,  I  have  this  one  ad¬ 
monition  to  give,  that  it  is  not  proper  in  any  other  Fevers  but 
thofe  of  the  intermittent  kind.  For  in  continuals,  it  is  fo  far 
from  being  of  fervice,  that  it  does  much  mifchief ;  and  it  is  per¬ 
nicious  alfo  in  thofe  heCticks,  which  are  accompanied  with  ul¬ 
cers  of  any  of  the  internal  parts ;  though  they  often  have  perio¬ 
dical  returns,  and  much  refemble  quotidian  or  tertian  intermit- 
tents.  Whence  it  may  not  perhaps  appear  an  improbable  con¬ 
jecture,  that  this  medicine  operates  on  the  bile  alone ;  for  that 
the  bile  has  a  confiderable  fhare  in  caufing  intermitting  Fevers,  I 
have  not  the  leaft  doubt. 

However,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  this  febrifuge  fails  in 
true  intermittents ;  which  failure  is  generally  owing  to  a  bad 
habit  of  body.  Wherefore  the  phyfician  (hould  ufe  his  bed;  en¬ 
deavours  to  dilcover  in  what  part  the  fault  lies ;  and  it  will  be 
commonly  found  to  be  in  the  vifcera  and  glands  of  the  abdomen. 
Upon  this  account  it  will  be  neceffary  to  prefcribe  fome  purges, 
and  fometimes  vomits ;  and  in  the  intermediate  days  deobftru- 
ents  and  ftomachicks,  the  beft  of  which  are  aromatick  bitters 
and  preparations  of  fteel.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is,  that 
quartans  are  of  more  difficult  cure  than  any  other  intermittents  : 
for  in  thefe  the  blood  and  humours  are  inert  and  exceffively  vif- 
cid  ;  fo  that  there  are  two  difeafes  to  be  conquered  together,  the 
bad  habit  of  body,  and  the  Fever  :  which  is  generally  done 
effectually,  by  joining  Virginia  fnake-root  and  heel  with  the 
bark.  However,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  that 
in  fome  cafes  where  the  bark  did  not  anfwer,  I  have  taken  off 
intermitting  Fevers  with  a  powder  compofed  of  chamomile- 
flowers,  myrrh,  fait  of  wormwood,  and  a  little  alum. 

But  there  is  more  danger  attending  that  fort  of  intermitting 
Fever,  by  the  Greeks  named  ij/uTptTotTos,  that  is,  femitertian. 

This 
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This  Fever  returns  every  third  day ;  and  of  forty-eight  hours 
the  fit  commonly  takes  up  about  thirty-fix,  more  or  lefs ;  nor 
does  the  Fever  go  off  entirely,  but  only  remits  between  the  pa- 
roxyfms. — Hence  Galen  was  right  in  faying,  that  it  was  com¬ 
pounded  of  a  continual  quotidian  and  an  intermitting  tertian  p. 

Thus  a  particular  regard  is  due  to  this  difeafe,  which  feems 
to  be  caufed  by  an  inflammation  of  fome  internal  parts,  accom¬ 
panied  with  obftrudions  from  bilious  humours  and  too  vifcid 
lymph.  Wherefore  blood  is  to  be  drawn  once  or  oftener,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  patient’s  flrength  :  and  gentle  purgatives,  fuch  as 
the  diuretick  fait,  manna  with  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  like,  are  to 
be  ordered  and  repeated  at  proper  diflances  of  time.  Nor  ought 
we  to  be  hafly  in  giving  the  bark,  for  fear  it  fhould  encreafe 
the  inflammation  by  adding  to  the  obflru&ion  of  the  vifcera,  and 
bring  on  a  he&ick.  It  will  be  much  fefer,  firfl,  to  order  the 
feline  draughts,  with  juice  of  lemons,  fait  of  wormwood,  and 
fimple  cinnamon- water,  to  be  taken  frequently. 

SECTION  IX. 

Of  epidemick  FEVERS. 

Epidemick  Fevers  are  caufed  by  fome  fault  in  our  am¬ 
bient  air ;  and  that  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  excefs  of  heat,  cold, 
drought,  or  moiflure,  or  to  the  unreafonable  viciffitudes  of 
thefe  qualities. 

In  Greece  and  Afia,  where  the  feafons  are  generally  uniform, 
and  the  winds  pretty  regular  from  certain  but  different  quarters 
in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  it  was  eafy  for  men  of  fa- 
gacity  to  obferve  the  changes  of  the  weather,  with  their  good 
and  bad  effects.  And  on  a  long  ufe  of  this  method  of  obferva- 
tion  was  built  the  art  of  prognoflick  in  difeafes ,  wherein  Hip¬ 
pocrates  the  father  of  phyfick  firfl  excelled. 

P  p  p 

p  De  different,  febr,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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But  in  our  climates,  fuch  is  the  inconftancy  of  the  weather, 
and  fo  many  are  the  caufes  that  raife  different  and  even  contrary 
winds  on  a  fudden,  that  it  feems  impoftible  to  ere<ft  any  folid 
iuperftru&ure  on  that  foundation.  And  accordingly  Sydenham, 
who,  in  imitation  of  Hippocrates,  attempted  to  defcribe  the 
Fevers  of  each  refpettive  year,  and  to  account  for  their  differ¬ 
ences  from  the  difference  of  the  weather  and  feafons,  found  at 
length  “  that  he  had  made  no  progrefs  in  difcovering  the  caufes 
"  of  epidemical  difeafes  by  obferving  the  manifeft  qualities  of 
“  the  air  :  as  having  remarked  that  in  different  years,  which 
“  agreed  perfeftly  well  in  the  vifible  temperature  of  the  air, 
**  the  reigning  difeafes  were  very  different,  and  fo  on  the  con- 
“  trary  and  like  wife  that  there  are  various  conflitutions  of 
(i  years,  which  depend  not  on  heat,  cold,  drought,  or  moifture, 
“  but  on  fome  occult  and  inexplicable  alteration  in  the  very 
“  bowels  of  the  earth  q.” 

Now,  this  matter,  in  my  opinion  at  leaft,  ftands  thus  :  that 
the  manifeft  qualities  of  the  air  have  a  confiderable  fhare  in 
producing  epidemick  difeafes,  is  a  point  that  admits  of  no  doubt  £ 
but  there  are  other  conjunct  caufes,  which  alter  the  force  of 
thofe  qualities,  either  by  encreafing  or  diminifhing  them.  Thefe 
chiefly  fpring  from  the  earth,  as  Lucretius  wifely  faid, 

— - ubi  putrorem  bumida  nabfa  eft , 

Jntempeftivis  piuviifque  &  folibus  iff  a  r. 

When  fhe’s  grown  putrid  by  the  rains,  and  fweafs 
Such  noxious  vapours,  prefs’d  by  fcorching  heats  s. 

Now  as  this  terreftiial  putridity  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  rotted 
vegetables,  and  femetimes  alfo  by  the  dead  bodies  of  animals,, 
and  by  minerals ;  fo  the  wraters,  efpecially  of  lakes  and  moraffes, 

which 


Obf.  med.  cnp.  ii.  Demorbis  epidemicis. 
Lucretius,  B.  vi.  v.  1057. 


1  Lib.vi,  v.  1C99. 
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which  have  their  plants  and  animals,  in  the  fame  manner  fre¬ 
quently  exhale  peRilential  vapours,  which  infedt  the  circum¬ 
ambient  air.  In  this  clafs  may  be  ranged,  though  rarely  hap¬ 
pening  in  our  climes,  inundations,  earthquakes,  eruptions  from 
mountains,  and  all  other  remarkable  and  uncommon  phenomena 
of  nature,  which  are  capable  of  filling  the  air  we  breathe,  with 
particles  offenfive  to  animal  life.  For  thefe  affedt  our  bodies, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  eafy  reception  of  difeafes. 

SECTION  X. 

*  •  ,  .  ..  „  '  X,  •  -  -  I 

Of  slow  or  hectick  FEVERS. 

Slow  Fevers,  commonly  called  hedtick,  are  owing  to  fo  many 
different  caufes,  that  they  may  well  feem,  not  to  be  the  fame, 
but  different -difeafes.  Of  all  this  tribe  the  moft  pernicious  are 
thofe,  which  arife  from  an  ulcer  in  any  principal  part  of  the 
body,  the  lungs  efpecially,  by  the  purulent  matter  mixing  with 
the  blood,  and  difiurbing  its  natural  motion. 

Now  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  perfons  moft  liable  to  thefe 
exulcerations  of  the  lungs,  are  fuch  as  had  been  afflidted  with 
icrophulous  diforders  in  their  infancy  or  youth.  To  which  pur- 
pofe  I  remember  the  experienced  Dr.  Radclifte  was  wont  to  fay, 
that  pulmonary  confumptions  in  this  and  the  colder  countries 
are  generally  fcrophulous.  And  indeed,  in  the  diffedtion  of  bo¬ 
dies,  dead  of  confumptions,  we  very  often  find  the  lungs  befet 
with  tubercles  or  indurated  glands,  which  had  fuppurated  and 
thrown  off  purulent  matter. 

Medical  writers  have  accurately  defcribed  the  various  Rages  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  fucceed  each  other;  but  they  have  not  taken 
fufiicient  notice,  that  fome  of  its  firR  caufes  have  their  periods  or 
returns.  And  yet  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  obferve  and  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  periodical  returns,  as  much  as  poffible.  Thus  we  fee 
Several  perfons  at  certain  or  Rated  times  feized  with  a  fpitting  of 
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blood,  cr  a  defluxion  of  thin  feroflties  on  the  lungs,  and  fome- 
times  with  bilious  vomitings.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  bark  is  of 
fervice,  if  joined  with  petforals,  and  given  before  the  expected 
return  of  the  diforder :  which  rule  holds  equally  good  in  other 
haemorrhages.  But,  when  the  lungs  are  actually  ulcerated,  this 
fame  medicine  is  very  prejudicial;  as  (hall  be  taken  notice  of 
anon. 

In  ulcers  of  the  lungs  phyficians  particularly  recommend  a 
milk  courfe,  as  having  the  double  advantage  of  being  food  and 
phyflck.  But  this  pradice  is  liable  to  fome  caution;  becaufe 
lome  people  have  a  natural  averflon  to  milk.  JVloreover,  in 
head-achs,  acute  Fevers,  and  exceflive  third:  occafloned  by  them; 
and  likewife  in  flatulencies,  in  bilious  loofenefles,  and  very 
bloody  Hods,  milk  ought  always  to  be  deemed  a  poifon  \  Now 
we  generally  give  the  preference  to  affes  milk,  though  lefs  nu¬ 
tritive  ;  becaufe  it  is  more  cooling  and  detergent.  But  when  it 
cannot  be  conveniently  had,  whey,  made  of  cows  milk,  or  even 
of  goats  milk,  may  be  fubflituted  in  its  room,  efpecialiy  if  the 
goats  have  been  fed  on  fragrant  herbs  :  but  cows  milk  itfelf,  al¬ 
though  diluted,  as  ufual,  with  barley-water,  is  very  frequently 
inconvenient.  And  the  whey  may  be  rendered  more  fuitable  to 
the  difeafe  by  infuflng  Homachick  and  carminative  herbs  in  it. 
But  it  happens  unluckily  fometimes,  that  when  milk  is  extremely 
neceflary  for  the  body,  fuch  is  the  laxity  of  the  inteHines,  that 
they  cannot  bear  it.  Inthis  cafe,  the  milk  may  be  medicated  in 
this  manner  :  Take  of  red  roles  dried,  of  balauftins,  pomegra¬ 
nate  rind  and  cinnamon,  each  one  drachm ;  boil  them  in  a  pint  of 
cow  s  milk.  When  the  decodtion  begins  to  boil,  pour  a  little 
cold  water  into  it,  to  make  it  fubfide :  repeat  this  procefs  feveral 
times,  till  you  have  ufed  a  pint  of  water,  and  till  the  milk  and 
water  together  are  reduced  to  a  pint.  Then  ftrain  off  the  liquor, 
fweeten  it  with  fugar,  divide  it  into  convenient  draughts,  fo  that  the 
patient  may  take  the  whole  quantity  every  day.  This  diet  wHI 
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anfwer  the  double  intention,  of  affording  nourishment,  and  re¬ 
strain  mg  the  loofenefs ;  without  putting  the  leaft  obstacle  to  the 
ufe  of  other  food  or  medicines. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  attempt  the  cure  of 
this  dreadful  difeafe  early ;  and  as  it  arifes  from  inflammation,  it 
requires  not  only  one,  but  feveral  bleedings.,  If  the  blood  be 
thick  and  black,  or  fizy,  it  is  called  bad  blood,  and  is  thought 
to  indicate  further  bleeding  ;  but  if  it  be  red- and  florid,  it  is. 
efteemed  good,  and  the  lancet  is  no  more  ufed.  But  this  notion 
is  apt  to  lead  into  mistakes:  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  blood 
drawn,  when  in  the  higheSt  efServefcence,  extremely  florid,  and 
at  the  fame  time  thick  and  fizy :  in  which  cafe,  bleeding  ought 
to  be  repeated  till  its  rednefs  and  fizynefs  are  diminished  ;  which 
may  be  done  without  danger.  It  will  poffibly  be  thought  a  rafli 
pradlice  to  draw  blood,  even  when  the  patient  is  much  waSted  in 
his  fleSh,  and  very  weak.  But  it  is  better  to  try  a  doubtful  re¬ 
medy  than  none  :  and  a  temporary  leflening  of  the  Strength  is  of 
fervice,  when  attended  with  a  removal  of  part  of  the  caufe, 
which  would  weaken  the  body  more  and  more  every  day.  Where¬ 
fore,  if  the  lungs  be  ulcerated,  and  the  Fever  run  high,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  away  as  much  blood  as  the  patient  can  bear,  at 
proper  intervals,  fo  as  to  allow  the  body  time  to  recruit.  I  have 
Seen  cafes,  judged  almofl:  defperate,  where  this  method  of  practice 
fucceeded  well :  but  if  it  happen  otherwife,  the  phyfician  is  not 
to  be  branded  with  the  death  of  the  patient,  whofe  vifcera  were 
fo  corrupted,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  fave  him. 

Before  I  quit  this  article,  I  muSt  obferve,.  that  fumigations 
with  balfamicks,  fuch  as  frankincenfe,,  Storax,.  amber,  and  ben¬ 
zoin,  in  order  to-  correct  and  Sweeten  the  acrid  and  fait  humours, 
is  of  vafl:  fervice  in  fome  cafes  :  which  is  to  be  done  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  ingredients  on  red  coals,  and  receiving  the  fumes  through 
a  proper  tube  diredtly  into  the  windpipe  and  lungs u.  X  am  very 

fenfibi'e^ 
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feniible,  that  this  method  of  adminiftering  balfamicks  is  almoft 
entirely  negledled,  as  ufelefs.  But  whofbever  confiders  the 
length  of  the  way,  which  they  muft  make  by  the  blood-veffels, 
before  they  reach  the  lungs,  and  what  a  fmall  part  of  them  comes 
to  the  place  of  their  deftination,  will  eafily  fee,  that  this  is  the 
bell  way  of  communicating  their  virtue,  if  they  have  any. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  I  have  known  the  fmoke  of  balfam  of 
Tolu,  fucked  into  the  lungs  through  a  proper  tube,  as  we  fmoke 
tobacco,  to  be  of  fignal  benefit,  efpecially  in  fpittingof  blood. 

To  thefe  little  fuppurations  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin 
a  larger  abfcefs,  which  is  fometimes  formed  in  the  fame  part, 
and  is  named  a  vomica.  This  difeafe,  though  bad  in  itfelf,  and 
often  terminates  in  a  confumption ;  yet  is  not  attended  with  fo 
much  danger,  as  thofe  leffer  exulcerations.  For  I  have  feen  cafes, 
wherein  the  patients,  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  threw  up  a  pint  or 
two  of  purulent  matter  of  fuch  an  exceflive  flench,  that  people 
could  not  bear  the  room,  mixed  with  blood  ;  and  yet  they  were 
perfectly  cured  by  a  milk-diet  and  balfamicks,  with  anodynes 
properly  interfperfed. 

Thus  far  of  the  phthifis,  or  pulmonary  confumption. 

But  there  are  two  other  fpecies  of  confumption,  which  wafle 
a  perfon  different  ways.  In  one,  the  body  is  not  nourifhed  ; 
and  as  fome  particles  are  always  naturally  flying  off,  and  nothing 
coming  to  fupply  their  place,  an  exceffive  wafting  of  flefli  en- 
fues,  which  is  called  an  atrophy.  This  is  very  frequently  owing 
to  a  defedt  in  the  nervous  fluid ;  and  is  either  accompanied  with 
a  cachexy,  which  is  the  other  fpecies,  or  gradually  brings  it  on. 
In  both  fpecies,  the  food  is  corrupted  by  reafon  of  the  bad  habit 
■of  body,  and  the  parts  are  not  recruited  :  and  therefore  a  well 
regulated  courfe  of  living,  and  fteel- medicines  to  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  with  laxatives  at  proper  diftances,  are  particularly  in¬ 
dicated  . 

Laftly,  in  all  decays  exercife  and  fridlions,  according  to  the 
patient’s  ftrength,  ought  to  be  conftantly  ufed ;  change  of  air  is 

generally 
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generally  of  fervice,  and  fometimes  a  long  fea-voyage.  Patients 
labouring  under  diforders  of  the  lungs,  in  this  country,  are  very 
juftly  fent  to  Lifbon  or  Naples.  But  riding  on  horfeback,  if 
practicable  ;  if  not,  in  a  coach,  or  a  litter  at  leaft ;  or  fome  other 
manner  of  moving  the  body,  is  always  proper. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  head. 


SECTION  I. 
The  APOPLEXY. 


Mo s T  difeafes  of  the  head  have  a  great  affinity  with  each 
other,  and  commonly  proceed  from  repletion.  Of  thefe 
the  principal  is  the  Apoplexy,  which  is  fometimes  owing  to  an 
over  vifeid  blood,  circulating  too  llowly,  and  almoft  ftagnating 
in  the  arteries  of  the  head  :  and  this  vifeid  blood,  being  perpe¬ 
tually  urged  forward  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  burfts  its  veflels; 
and  lodging  on  the  brain,  and  compreffing  the  nerves  fubfervient 
to  the  motions  of  the  body,  obftru&s  their  du&s,  and  prevents 
the  influx  of  their  native  juice.  But  it  is  more  frequently  caufed, 
without  any  confiderable  rupture  of  the  veflels,  by  a  watery 
and  red  humour  tranfuding  from  the  blood,  or  by  the  juice, 
ouzing  out  of  the  circumjacent  glands,  which  loads  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain,  fills  its  ventricles,  and  Bops  the  courfe  of 
the  animal  fpirits.  The  former  of  thefe  may  be  called  the  fan- 
guineous  Apoplexy,  the  latter  the  pituitofe.  To  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  gives  the  epithet  of  flrong,  and  pronounces  it  incurable  4 
and  to  this,  he  gives  that  of  light  or  weak,  and  yet  fays  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  cured  a.  A  great  number  of  hiftories  of  both  forts 

may 
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may  be  read  in  Wepfer  b :  and  Bellini  has  mod  rationally  ac¬ 
counted  for  all  the  fymptoms,  in  this,  and  the  like  difdempers  c. 

I  fiiall  not  dwell  on  external  caufes,  fuch  as  blows,  falls,  and 
fractures  of  the  fkull  occafioned  by  them  ;  becaufe  they  indicate 
no  peculiar  treatment,  but  what  depends  on  furgery. 

The  fanguineous  kind  requires  plentiful  and  frequent  bleed¬ 
ing,  both  from  the  arm  and  jugular  veins ;  but  purging  is  more 
requifite  in  the  pituitofe.  Opening  the  occipital  veins,  propofed 
by  Morgagni d,  is  like  wife  of  confiderable  benefit,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  feveral  very  dangerous  cafes.  For  as  thefe  veins 
have  a  communication  within  the  brain  with  both  the  lateral 
finufes ;  by  opening  thefe  veins,  part  of  the  blood,  which  they 
would  have  conveyed  into  the  finufes,  is  taken  off ;  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  in  the  finufes  being  thus  fomewhat  diminifhed,  its 
motion  through  them  is  more  eafily  performed.  And  therefore 
cupping  in  the  nape  and  fides  of  the  neck,  with  pretty  deep  fca- 
rifications,  to  give  a  free  pafiage  to  the  blood,  is  always  ufeful. 

Upon  the  fame  account  alfo  it  is,  that  drawing  blood  from 
the  temporal  arteries,  which  fome  authors  recommend,  is  of 
fervice,  if  it  can  be  of  any.  As  to  the  fafety  of  this  operation, 
Galen  indeed  afierts,  that  he  faw  an  artery,  even  in  the  arm, 
opened  without  any  great  inconvenience  e.  But  yet  the  quantity 
of  blood,  taken  away  by  opening  the  temporal  artery,  is  fo  in- 
connderable,  that  much  benefit  cannot  be  expected  from  that 
practice.  Wherefore  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  advice, 
which  Aretaeus  gives  in  an  inveterate  head-ach,  of  opening  the 
two  arteries  behind  the  ears  f ;  becaufe  they  will  difcharge  more 
blood,  that  would  have  run  into  the  head,  than  the  temporal 
arteries  can. 

Bliflers  are  likewife  to  be  laid  on  the  head  and  all  the  limbs ; 
and  catharticks  are  necefiary,  taken  both  by  the  mouth,  and  by 

way 
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'  way  of  clyfter  :  but  they  muft  be  acrid  and  powerfully  ftimulat- 
ing ;  becaufe  the  nervous  fibres  are  become  very  torpid. 

The  lethargy  and  carus  are  lighter  fpecies  of  the  Apoplexy. 

SECTION  II. 

The  PALSY. 

The  apoplexy,  when  it  is  not  mortal,  very  frequently  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  Palfy,  which  is  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe  :  and  this  Palfy 
generally  feizes  but  one  fide  of  the  body.  And  what  the  above- 
cited  Morgagni  obferves  after  Valfalva,  that  on  difi'e&ion  of  the 
bodies  of  apopledticks,  who  had  been  feized  with  a  hemiphlegia, 
he  always  found  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  in  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  brain  g,  I  have  formerly  found  true,  more  than  once,  in  St. 
Thomas’s  hofpital. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  room  for  blood-letting,  or  dra- 
ftick  purges  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  warm  and  moderate 
catharticks  now  and  then,  fuch  as  the  tinCtura  facra.  And  as  the 
difeafe  is  now  become  chronical,  inftead  of  blifters,  it  will  be 
requifite  to  make  lfiues  in  proper  places,  efpecially  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  above  the  fcapulae,  either  with  the  adtual  cau¬ 
tery,  or  with  cauftick  medicines.  Hippocrates  advifes  to  apply 
the  actual  cautery  in  eight  places  at  leaft,  and  fpeeifies  them  \ 

The  cure  is  to  be  chiefly  profecuted  with  aromatick  ftrength- 
eners  and  flecl.  And  befides,  it  is  of  fervice  to  fiimulate  the 
Hein  of  the  paralytick  part :  which  is  extremely  well  effe<5ted  by 
the  green  ointment,  mixed  with  a  feventh  or  eighth  part  of  the 
flirong  fpirit  of  vitriol  :  and  when  the  part  begins  to  be  rubefied, 
this  liniment  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  part  anointed  with  oint¬ 
ment  of  elder.  Cold-bathing  is  very  beneficial  in  perfons  not  too 
far  advanced  in  years  ;  but  hot-bathing  is  prejudicial  to  all  para- 

q  ly ticks. 
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lyticks.  And  I  have  known  fome  cal ‘S  of  paralyticks,  fent  to 
Bath  by  a  miftaken  notion  of  their  phyfifci'Ans,  who,  upon  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  bath,  were  feized  with  a  return  of  the  apoplexy, 
which  carried  them  off. 

Wherefore  I  take  this  occafion  to  publifh  fome  remarks, 
which  I  have  made  on  thefe  waters.  Their  chief  virtue  fee  ms 
to  me  to  confift  in  a  certain  mineral  heat,  whereby  they  warm 
and  cherifh  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  and  therefore  they  are 
chiefly  ferviceable  to  thofe,  who  have  ruined  their  appetite  and 
digeftive  faculty  by  drinking  wine,  or  other  fpirituous  liquors  r 
which  is  well  known  10  be  the  caufe  of  a  number  of  evils.  But 
they  are  very  prejudicial  to  all,  whole  inward  parts,  as  the  brain, 
lungs,  liver  or  kidneys,  are  too  hot.  And  for  the  fame  reafon, 
though  they  may  be  agreeable  to,  and  mend  the  ftomach ;  yet  if 
the  ufe  of  them  be  continued  too  long,  they  more  frequently 
hurt  this  organ  ;  that  very  warmth,  which  was  beneficial  at  firft, 
by  immoderate  perfeverance  becoming  prejudicial,  by  over- 
relaxino-  the  fibres.  A  circumflance,  which  I  have  feveral  times 

O 

obferved  more  particularly  in  patients,  whole  difeafes  were  owing 
to  a  fault  in  the  nervous  fluid. 

This  difeafe  never  is  acute,  is  often  tedious,  and  in  old  people 
almofl:  incurable ;  and  the  patient  for  the  moll  part  drags  a  mi- 
ferable  life.  For  the  vigour  of  his  mind  together  with  his  me¬ 
mory  are  loft,  or  vaflly  impaired ;  he  totters  and  fhakes,  and  is 
become  a  difmal  fight ;  as  if  no  longer  a  man,  but  an  animal 
half  dead. 


St.  Vitus’s  dance. 

This  odd  difeafe,  both  in  fymptoms  and  name,  is  of  the  pa- 
ralytick  kind,  and  is  cured  by  frequent  cold-bathing  and  chaly¬ 
beate  medicines,  as  I  have  already  faid  upon  another  occafion  h 

*  Influence  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  p.  197. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  epilepsy  and  vertigo. 

Concerning  the  periodical  returns  and  method  of  cure  of  both 
thefe  difeafes,  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  was  faid  before k,  in 
which  I  treated  of  them  pretty  amply. 

However,  to  what  has  been  there  faid,  I  think  proper  to  add 
two  admonitions.  The  firft  is,  that  the  vertigo  is  very  often 
more  a  difeafe  of  the  flomach,  than  of  the  head  or  at  lead:, 
that  both  thefe  parts  are  affedted  together,  from  a  quantity  of 
bilious  and  vifcid  humours  lodging  in  the  guts.  When  that  is 
the  cafe,  no  medicines  will  be  effectual,  without  premiling  a 
vomit  of  Ipecacoanha  wine,  or  fome  other  proper  emetick.  And 
afterward,  Mynficht’s  elixir  of  vitriol,  taken  in  fpring-water  an 
Tour  or  two  before  and  after  dinner,  will  mend  the  appetite  and 
digeftion. 

The  other  is,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  joined  to  fome  medi¬ 
cine  appropriated  to  the  difeafe,  has  frequently  been  of  great 
fervice,  efpecially  if  it  be  given  thus : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  one  ounce ;  of  wild  valerian  root  pow¬ 
dered  two  drachms ;  of  fyrup  of  orange-peel  a  fufficient 
quantity  ;  make  an  electuary. 

Of  this  let  the  patient  take  a  drachm,  after  the  proper  evacu¬ 
ations,  morning  and  evening  for  three  months  together ;  and 
then  repeat  it  three  or  four  days  before  the  new  and  full  moon. 

The  TETANUS. 

This  uncommon  difeafe  is  a  violent  preternatural  convulfion 
of  the  mufc  es  of  the  whole  body  :  and  therefore  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  fame  medicines  as  the  epileply. 

1  Influence  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  p.  177,  &c.  195,  &c. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  MADNESS. 

There  is  no  aifeafe  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Madnefs. 

For  what  greater  unhappinefs  can  befal  a  man,  than  to  be 
deprived  of  his  reafon  and  undemanding ;  to  attack  his  fellow- 
creatures  with  fury  like  a  wild  bead:  to  be  tied  down,  and  even 
beat,  to  prevent  his  doing  mifchief  to  himfelf  or  others :  cr,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  fad  and  dejedted,  to  be  daily  terrified  with 
vain  imaginations  ;  to  fancy  hobgoblins  haunting  him  ;  and  after 
a  life  fpent  in  continual  anxiety,  to  be  perfuaded  that  his  death 
will  be  the  commencement  of  eternal  punifhment  ?  And  to  all 
thele  may  be  added  this  unhappy  circumflance,  that  the  diforder 
is  very  difficult  to  be  cured.  Now,  in  order  to  the  clearer  com- 
prehenlion  of  what  I  have  to  fay  from  experience  on  this  difi- 
eafe,  I  will  premife  a  few  hints  concerning  its  nature. 

A  very  frequent  caufe  of  this  evil  is  an  exceffive  intention  of 
the  mind,  and  the  thoughts  long  fixed  on  any  one  object,  even 
though  it  be  of  the  pleafing  kind.  For  fuch  intention  of  mind, 
fuch  fixed  thought,  is  capable  of  perverting  the  rational  facul¬ 
ties,  as  we  fometimes  obferve  in  ftudious  perfons  ;  but  when  it 
is  blended  with  fome  of  the  paffions,  as  hope,  fear,  anger,  &c. 
the  diforder  is  heightened  ;  and  the  Madnefs  is  accompanied 
either  with  melancholy  or  fury,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
caufe,  and  chiefly  according  to  the  natural  propenfity  of  mind 
in  the  patient  to  this  or  that  paffion.  Now,  nothing  diforders 
the  mind  fo  much  as  love  and  religion,  I  mean  falfe  and  vain 
religion,,  or  fuperftiti.  n.  Love  is  attended  with  hope,  fear,  jea- 
toufy,  and  fometimes  with  wrath,  and  hatred  arifing  from  the 
latter.  Superfiition  fills  and  difira&s  the  mind  with  vain  terrors, 
and  notions  of  divine  vengeance.  Flence  it  happens,  that  the 
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Madnefs  of  perfons  in  love  is  more  generally  of  the  maniacal, 
and  that  of  fuperflitious  people  of  the  melancholick  kind. 

But  thefe  two  diforders  fometimes  take  each  other’s  place,  and 
undergo  various  degrees  of  combination. 

In  fine,  Madnefs  rifes  to  the  greateft  heighth,  when  the  mind 
is  racked  with  contrary  paffions  at  the  fame  time ;  as  wrath  and 
fear,  joy  and  grief :  which,  by  drawing  it  different  ways,  at 
length  quite  overpower  it. 

We  all  know  the  conffitution  of  our  fabrick  to  be  fuch,  that 
whatever  images  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind,  whether  of 
things  that  may  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  us,  they  necefia- 
rily  excite  certain  affeCtions  or  paffions  in  the  foul,  which  are 
inftantly  followed  by  fuitable  motions  in  the  body.  Thus  joy, 
grief,  hope,  fear,  defire,  anger,  even  againft  our  will,  aCt  upon, 
and  caufe  alterations  in  the  body,  by  raifing  commotions  in  the 
blood  and  humours.  And  it  matters  not,  whether  the  ideas  be 
true  and  real,  or  falfe  and  imaginary,  provided  the  mind  has 
been  long  intent  upon  them  :  nay  we  often  find  by  experience, 
that  the  foul  is  more  powerfully  wrought  on  by  imaginary  than 
real  evils.  Thus  the  vain  dread  of  impending  poverty  is  fo 
much  more  intolerable  than  the  real  affliction  itfelf,  as  to  drive 
timorous  people  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themfelves.  So  far  is 
the  life  of  man  expofed  to  miferies  on  every  fide  ! 

Now  the  inffrument  of  all  thefe  motions,  both  of  the  mind 
and  body,  is  that  extremely  fubtle  fluid  of  the  nerves,  commonly 
called  animal  fpirits.  Concerning  the  nature  of  which  we  have 
formerly  3  offered  our  conjectures,  and  have  (hewn,  that  this 
aCtive  fluid  is  very  fufceptible  of  various  alterations  ;  a  remark¬ 
able  inftance  whereof  we  have  in  the  very  difeafe,  of  which  we 
are  now  treating. 

Medical  writers  diffinguifb  two  kinds  of  Madnefs,  and  de- 
fcribe  them  both  as  a  conffant  diforder  of  the  mind  without  any 
conffderable  fever ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  is  at¬ 
tended 

a  See  Introduction  to  the  eflays  on  Poifons,  edit.  3. 
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tended  with  audacioufnefs  and  fury,  the  other  with  fadnefs  and 
fear :  and  that  they  call  mania,  this  melancholy.  But  thefe  ge¬ 
nerally  differ  in  degree  only.  For  melancholy  very  frequently 
•changes,  fooner  or  later,  into  maniacal  Madnefs  ;  and,  when  the 
fury  is  abated,  the  fadnefs  generally  returns  heavier  than  before : 
lienee  all  maniacal  people  are  fearful  and  cowardly ;  which  is 
an  obfervation  of  great  ufe  in  practice.  Now,  that  the  animal 
Spirits  acquire  various  preternatural  properties,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  in  all  Madnefs,  is  eafily  demonflrated.  But  a  furprizing 
circumftance  in  this  diftemper  is,  that  it  not  only  often  preferves 
the  patient  from  other  difeafes  ;  but  when  it  feizes  him  actually 
labouring  under  them,  it  lays  fuch  ftrong  claim  to  the  whole 
man,  that  it  fometimes  difpofTefTes  the  body  of  them.  And  this 
happens,  not  only  in  flight  ailments,  but  allb  in  great  and  dan¬ 
gerous  illneffes ;  fo  that  we  may  fay  wTith  the  poet, 

Aliquifqne  malo  fuit  ufus  in  illo. 

Some  benefit  refulted  from  that  evil. 

I  remember  to  have  feen  two  remarkable  inflances  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation.  One  was  the  cafe  of  a  young  lady, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  lively  chearful  temper,  but 
weakly  conftitution ;  who  from  a  bad  habit  of  body  fell  into  a 
droply  of  the  abdomen,  with  great  wafting  of  flefh.  After  try¬ 
ing  all  methods  of  cure  to  no  purpofe,  when  fhe  was  part  all 
hopes  of  recovery,  fhe  was  on  a  fudden  feized  with  Madnefs 
(fiom  what  caufe  I  know  not)  attended  with  great  anxiety  and 
vain  terrors  of  mind  :  for  fhe  imagined  that  fhe  was  to  be  ao- 
prehended,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  high  treafon.  In 
the  mean  time  fhe  gathered  flrength,  and  the  fwelling  of  her 
belly  fubfided  vifibly  :  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time,  I  judged  her  able 
to  bear  more  powerful  medicines  adapted  to  her  two  difeafes. 
Accordingly  fhe  was  put  into  a  courfe  of  emeticks,  catharticks, 
diureticks,  and  flomachicks ;  which  had  fo  good  an  effedt,  that 

in 
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in  Tome  months  £he  recovered  perfedt  health  of  mind  and 
body. 

The  other,  fomewhat  different  from  the  foregoing,  was  alfo 
the  cafe  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  was,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age,  feized  with  a  violent  cough,  and  fpitting 
of  blood.  For  which  fhe  wras  blooded  plentifully  in  the  arm, 
every  other  day,  five  or  fix  times.  This  diminifhed  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms,  bat  did  not  entirely  remove  them  :  and  in 
two  months  a  hedtick  came  on,  attended  with  third:,  heat,  and 
night-fweats  ;  together  with  great  wafting  of  flefh,  and  frequent 
fpitting  of  tough  flime,  from  the  lungs  and  throat,  interfperfed 
here  and  there  with  fmall  portions  of  yellow  purulent  matter. 
Now  fhe  was  running  into  a  true  pulmonary  confumption,  and 
death  feemed  to  be  at  the  door.  Whereupon  the  patient  began 
to  be  anixous  for  the  falvation  of  her  foul.  She  was  immediately 
vifited  by  her  fpiritual  guides  :  who,  inftead  of  quieting  her  con- 
fcience,  and  raifing  her  hopes,  ftrongly  inculcated,  that  the  way 
to  heaven  was  rugged  and  difficult,  and  not  to  be  puffed  without 
fading,  prayer,  and  anguifh  of  mind :  as  if  the  happinefs  of  the 
life  to  come  was  not  to  be  purchafed  but  by  the  unhappinefs 
and  miferies  of  this  life.  But  obferve  the  event.  The  miferable 
young  lady,  overpowered  by  facred  terrors,  was  foon  feized  with 
religious  Madnefs.  Night  and  day  fhe  faw  the  appearance  of  de¬ 
vils,  fulphureous  flames,  and  other  horrid  images  of  everlafting 
tortures  of  the  damned.  But  from  this  time  the  fymptoms  of 
the  original  difeafe  began  to  abate  :  the  febrile  heat  decreafed, 
the  fpitting  flopped,  the  fweats  grew  lefs  ;  and  her  whole  habit 
was  fo  much  changed  for  the  better,  that  the  bodily  ftrength 
feemed  to  become  more  adequate  to  performing  the  functions  of 
life,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  grew  lefs  capable  of  governing  the 
body.  But  in  a  few  days  fhe  grew  quite  melancliolick.  Where¬ 
fore  the  difeafe  was  treated  by  evacuations,  proportioned  to  her 
ftrength,  and  other  proper  medicines  j  which  feemingly  had  fo 
good  an  effect,  that  there  appeared  fome  hopes  of  a  perfect  cure.. 

But 
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But  alas  !  toward  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  he<5tick  and 
ulceration  of  the  lungs  returning,  this  charming  virgin  died  con- 
fumptive,  who  feemed  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

This  difeafe  then  entirely  contitis  in  the  tirength  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  For  pleating  or  terrifying  images  are  repreiented  to  the 
mind  ;  and  thefe,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  are  necetia- 
rily  followed  by  fuitable,  and  as  it  were  coherent  motions  of  the 
body.  Hence  even  brutes  fometimes  run  mad,  that  is,  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  reafon  :  for  (whatever  fome  hair-brained  philofo- 
phers  fay  to  the  contrary)  they  have  a  fliare  of  reafon  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  refpe<ftive  natures. 

Daily  experience  convinces  us  of  the  vaft  power  of  this  faculty. 
For  what  is  more  wonderful,  than  that  a  man  (hould  perfuade 
himfelf  that  he  is  changed  into  a  dog,  or  a  wolf ;  that  he  is 
actually  dead,  and  converting  with  the  dead,  while  he  is  full  of 
life  and  ftrength ;  that  he  wears  a  head  of  glafs  or  clay ;  and  a 
hundred  other  fuch  extravagant  fancies,  of  which  mad  folks  are 
fometimes  poflefled.  And  yet  what  often  happens  to  pregnant 
women,  feems  Hill  more  aftonifhing,  nay  almoti:  incredible.  For 
it  is  well  known,  that  when  they  are  feized  with  violent  long¬ 
ings,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  child  marked  with  the  fruits, 
or  other  things,  for  which  they  longed  ;  and  thefe  marks  fome¬ 
times  laft  as  long  as  life.  However  furpriting  thefe  things  may 
be,  they  yet  fall  fbort  of  the  following  fadt  related  by  Malle- 
branche,  which  comes  nearly  up  to  a  prodigy  b.  “  About  fe- 
“  ven  or  eight  years  ago  (fays  he)  there  was  in  the  hofpital  of 
“  incurables  (at  Paris)  a  young  man,  an  ideot  from  his  birth, 
“  whole  body  was  broken  in  the  fame  places  in  which  criminals 
“  are  broken.  He  lived  near  twenty  years  in  that  condition  : 
“  many  perfons  faw  him,  and  the  late  queen-mother  making  a 
“  vifit  to  that  hofpital,  had  the  curiofity  not  only  to  fee,  but 
“  even  to  touch  the  arms  and  legs  of  this  youth,  in  the  places 
“  where  they  were  broken.”  The  caufe  of  this  unhappy  acci- 
5  dent 

b  Recherche  de  la  verite.  Tome  L  liv.  ii.  chap.  7. 
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dent  was  fcon  found  to  be,  that  the  mother,  while  big  with  this 
child,  was  prefent  at  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  who  was 
broke  alive  on  a  crofs  with  an  iron  bar.  That  (he  was  exceftivelv 
terrified,  it  is  eafy  to  believe  ;  but  how  the  force  of  her  imagi¬ 
nation  could  produce  fuch  an  effect  on  the  fcetus,  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Mallebranche  attempts  to  account  for  it,  in 
his  ufual  manner,  by  ingenious  conjectures,  faying,  that  the  ima¬ 
ginary  faculty  is  a  certain  inward  fenfation,  which  is  entirely  per¬ 
formed  by  the  afliflance  of  the  animal  fpirits  :  that  the  fcetus 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  mother’s  body,  fo  that,  what¬ 
ever  any  part  of  the  mother  buffers,  is  by  fome  occult  commu¬ 
nication  tranfmitted  to  the  fame  part  in  the  fcetus.  Wherefore, 
when  the  pregnant  woman  was  (hocked  at  that  dreadful  fight, 
pofiibly  (lie  buffered  pain,  and  even  fome  degree  of  laceration  of 
the  fibres,  in  the  fame  limbs,  which  (he  faw  broken  in  the  ma¬ 
lefactor  .  but  as  her  bones  were  firm  and  (olid,  they  were  ca¬ 
ble  of  refitting  the  (hock ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fcetus,  being 
fcarcely  knit,  were  eafily  broken,  fo  as  never  to  unite  again.  But 
whether  this  reafoning  be  juft,  or  not,  the  faCt  is  a  manifeft 
proof,  that  the  imagination  has  a  wonderful  degree  of  power  to 
affeCt  the  body. 

-  Another  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  immoderate  joy, 
too  long  continued,  as  effectually  diforders  the  mind  as  anxiety 
and  grief.  And  the  realbn  teems  to  be,  that  the  pleating  images, 
which  are  conftantly  prefent  to  the  mind,  buffer  it  not  to  attend 
to  other  things  :  and  as  it  is  (truck  and  interrupted  a  thoufand 
ways  by  objeCts,  which  neceffarily  occur  every  day  ;  hence  con¬ 
flicts  arife,  which  give  a  wrong  turn  to,  and  at  length  deftroy, 
the  thinking  faculty.  To  which  may  be  added  the  notions  of 
lolicitude  and  fear,  left  fome  unforefeen  ftroke  of  adverfe  for¬ 
tune  fliould  overturn  this  happy  (fate.  I  have  formerly  heard 
Dr.  Hale,  phyfician  to  Bethleliem-hofpital,  and  of  great  experi¬ 
ence  in  thebe  matters,  fay  more  than  once,  that  in  the  year  1720, 
ever  memorable  for  the  iniquitous  South-lea  fcheme,  he  had  more 
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patients  committed  to  his  care,  whofe  heads  were  turned  by  the 
immenfe  riches  which  fortune  had  iuddenly  thrown  in  their  way, 
than  of  thofe,  who  had  been  completely  ruined  by  that  abomi¬ 
nable  bubble.  Such  is  the  force  of  infatiable  avarice  in  deftroy- 
mg  the  rational  faculties  ! 

But  it  is  dill  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  mad-folks,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  melancholick  tribe,  fometimes  take  it  firongly  into 
their  heads,  to  do  things  which  give  the  greateft  pain  and  uneali- 
nefs  to  the  body  ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  hu¬ 
man  nature.  For,  though  perilling  with  hunger,  they  obfti- 
nately  refufe,  and  even  abhor  food,  as  if  it  were  poifon;  and 
retain  their  urine  for  whole  days  together,  though  ready  to  burft. 
In  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  mind  feems  in  fome  meafure  to  be  called 
away  from  the  fenfes,  while  it  is  impoffible  but  that  the  pain 
mull  be  felt :  but  the  unhappy  perfon  obftinately  refufes  to  give 
attention  to  what  is  tranfadted  within  his  body.  And  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  he  is  polfelled  with  fome  vain  notions,  which 
make  him  patiently  bear  the  pain  he  fuffers  :  for  example,  that, 
if  he  does  not,  he  will  have  more  fevere  tortures  inflidted  on 
him  ;  that  the  prefent  pain  was  fent  down  from  heaven  on  him 
in  punilhment  for  his  fins,  or  is  the  efFe£t  of  the  devil’s  inevit¬ 
able  power,  or  of  witchcraft,  and  many  other  fuch  empty  no¬ 
tions.  For  there  is  nothing,  how  incredibly  filly  foever,  and 
contrary  to  good  fenfe,  but  may  affedt  a  depraved  imagination. 

But,  to  come  at  length  to  the  cure,  the  phyfician’s  firft  care 
ought  to  be  to  confider,  what  evacuations  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear ;  becaufe  evacuations  of  almoft  all  kinds  are  generally  ne- 
celTary,  if  his  ftrength  will  allow  them  :  if  not,  he  is  to  be 
lfrengthened  by  proper  diet  and  medicines,  till  fuch  time  as  he 
can  fafely  bear  evacuants.  For,  when  the  humours  have  been 
too  much  drained,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  maniacal  Madnefs 
fucceeded  by  an  incurable  dejedtion  of  mind  and  melancholy  ; 
under  which  the  miferable  patient  drags  a  tedious  life  in  perpe¬ 
tual  anxieties  and  fadnefs :  and  mad-men  for  the  moft  part  live 

very 
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very  long.  Now  the  proper  evacuations  in  this  difeafe  are  chiefly 
blood-letting,  vomits,  and  purging  by  flool  and  urine  :  where¬ 
fore  I  (hall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  thefe  heads. 

Blood  is  mofl  commodioufly  drawn  either  from  the  arm  or 
the  jugulars  ;  and  fometimes  alfo  by  cupping  with  fcarifications 
in  the  occiput  ;  particularly  in  cafe  of  a  head-ach,  or  of  flich  a 
degree  of  weaknefs  as  forbids  the  farther  ufe  of  the  lancet. 

Vomiting  is  bed;  excited  with  Ipecacoanha  wine  in  the  more 
weakly  ;  but  in  the  more  robufl  with  the  tindlure  of  white  hel- 
lebore,  or  antimonial  wine. 

The  properefl  catharticks  are  black  hellebore,  or  infufion  of 
fena  with  tindlure  of  jalap  ;  or  aloes  in  fine,  if  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  monthly  evacuations  in  women,  or  of  the  hemor¬ 
rhoids  in  men,  requires  difcharges  in  blood  by  thefe  natural 
ways.  And  thefe  evacuations,  both  by  vomit  and  flool,  are  to 
be  often  repeated,  in  alternate  order.  Nor  does  it  feem  improper 
to  add,  that  this  difeafe  demands  powerful  medicines ;  becaufe  in 
it  the  nerves  are  not  eafily  Simulated. 

But  evacuation  by  the  urinary  organs  is  of  greater  moment 
than  is  commonly  thought,  efpecially  when  Madnefs  is-  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  fever.  For  it  is  of  little  benefit  to  melancholicks, 
who  for  the  mofl  part  make  too  much  urine.  And  the  mofl 
appofite  diureticks  in  this  cafe  are  the  lixivial  falts  of  vegetables 
and  the  diuretick  fait  fo  called :  any  of  which,  or  both  forts, 
may  be  given  by  turns,  in  pretty  large  dofes. 

Bliflering  plaiflers  applied  to  the  head  will  pofiibly  be  thought 
to  deferve  a  place  among  the  remedies  of  this  difeafe ;  but 
I  have  often  found  them  to  do  more  harm  than  good  by  their 
over-great  irritation.  It  will  be  better,  in  imitation  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  to  fliave  the  head ;  and  then  to  rub  it  often  with  vinegar, 
in  which  role-flowers  or  ground-ivy  leaves  have  been  infufed :  and 
alio  to  make  a  drain,  by  palling  a  feton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck ; 
which  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a  proper  digellive  ointment,  and 
moved  a  little  every  day,  in  order  to  give  a  free  ifiue  to  the  pu¬ 
ll  r  r  2  rulent 
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rulent  matter.  However,  when  the  difeafe  is  of  long  flandine, 

bliiters  are.iometimes  ferviceable. 

While  the  noxious  humours  are  expelled  by  thefe  means,  the 
difeafe  is  likewife  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  medicines,  which  effeft 
a  change  in  the  body.  The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  chiefly 
gruel  made  of  oatmeal  or  barley,  and  meats  of  eafy  digeftion. 
For  the  body  muft  be  nourifhed,  that  the  patient  may  have 
ftrength  enough  to  bear  the  neceffary  evacuations. 

Autnors,  notii  ancient  and  modern,  recommend  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  medicines ;  fome  cf  which  are  fuitable  to  maniacal,  others 
to  melancholick  patients  :  but  both  forts  agree  in  the  property  of 
correcting  the  bile  ;  which  is  acrid  at  firft,  then  becomes  vifcid, 
and  black  as  pitch.  Moreover,  the  very  blood  in  this  diforder  is 
thick,  fizy,  and  black  :  whence  upon  difledtion  the  brain  appears 
dry,  and  alrnoft  friable,  and  the  veffels  diftended  with  black, 
fluggifh  blood.  Now  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  obferve,  that  moft  of 
the  medicines,  proper  to  be  given  in  this  difeafe,  are  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  endued  with  the  property  of  opening  and  fcouring  the 
glands,  and  encreafing  perfpiration.  Of  this  kind  are  the  ftrong- 
fmelling  gums,  efpecially  afa  foetida,  myrrh.  Ruffian  caftor,  and 
camphire  :  which  laft  is  aflerted  by  fome  authors  of  experience, 
to  have  likewife  an  anodyne  quality,  and  to  procure  fleep  with 
greater  certainty  and  fafety  even  than  opium.  And  in  melan¬ 
cholick  cafes,  chalybeates  are  alfo  very  proper.  In  fine,  a  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  the  cold-bath  is  very  ferviceable,  efpecially  in  ma¬ 
niacal  cafes.  For  nothing,  as  Celfus  fays,  is  of  fuch  benefit  to 
the  head,  as  cold  water  c. 

It  now  remains  to  lay  down  fome  rules  for  the  management 
of  mad-lolks,  than  which  nothing  conduces  more  to  their  cure : 
and  different  methods  are  to  be  employed  with  the  maniacal 
and  melancholick.  The  unrulinefs  of  thofe  is  to  be  curbed ; 
and  the  defpondency  of  thefe  to  be  diffipated  by  giving  them 
hopes,  and  railing  their  fpirits.  And  yet  with  regard  to  thofe 
7  who 
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who  are  outragious,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  employ  ftripes,  or  other 
rough  treatment,  to  bring  them  into  order  ;  binding  alone  being 
fufficient  for  that  purpofe  :  becaufe,  as  I  have  already  faid,  they 
are  all  cowards ;  and  when  they  are  once  fenfible  of  being  tho¬ 
roughly  conquered,  they  eafiiy  fubmit  for  the  future,  and  dare 
not  offer  violence  to  themfelves  or  others. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  manage  thofe,  whofe  Madnefs 
is  accompanied  with  exceffive  fadnefs  or  joy;  to  whofe  different 
humours  the  phyfician  ought  to  accommodate  himfelf.  Where¬ 
fore  the  ill-timed  fits  of  laughter  of  fome  are  to  be  flopped  by 
chiding  and  threatening  ;  and  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  others 
are  to  be  diffipated :  to  which  concerts  of  mufick,  and  fuch  di- 
verfions,  as  they  formerly  took  delight  in,  are  very  conducive. 
And  how  mufick  affeds  and  relieves  both  the  body  and  the 
mind,  I  have  formerly  published  my  thoughts  d. 

But  it  ought  to  be  a  Handing  rule,  to  inculcate  notions  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  thofe,  with  which  they  were  long  poffelfed  ; 
in  order  to  inure  the  mind  by  degrees  to  a  new  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  For  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  body,  broken  with  ficknefs  or  fa¬ 
tigues,  reft  and  intermiffion  of  labour  are  proper  to  be  ordered  ; 
fo  it  is  requifite,  by  all  practicable  means,  to  draw  off  the  mind 
from  thofe  vain  fancies,  which  it  has  imbibed.  And  this  we 
fhall  compafs,  if  we  turn  it  upon  objeCts,  which  excite  dif¬ 
ferent  motions  in  it.  Thus  in  imaginary  fears  of  long  duration, 
it  is  fometimes  beneficial  to  affright  the  patient  with  real  dan¬ 
gers.  But  thefe  real  terrors  mufl  in  their  own  nature  be  quite 
unlike  their  falfe  or  imaginary  ones,  in  order  to  caufe  a  different 
agitation  in  the  mind.  For  the  mind  cannot  be  abfolutely  at  reft, 
though  it  may  be  free  from  care  and  anxiety  :  and  a  change  of 
ideas  may  be  deemed  a  recreation  and  relaxation  from  ftudies  : 
juft  as  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs,  when  tired  with  any  one  fort  of 
labour,  are  refrefhed  by  putting  them  on  different  aCtions. 

Bodily 

d  Mechanical  account  of  Poifons,  EfTay  iii.  See  alfo  what  Aretaeus  fays  on  this 
head  :  De  curat,  acutor.  Lib,  i. 
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Bodily  exercife  is  never  to  be  negle&ed.  Walking,  riding, 
playing  at  ball,  bowls,  and  other  fuch  fports ;  fwimming,  and 
travelling  by  land  and  fea,  are  of  great  ufe  :  for  by  thefe  the 
conftitution  of  body  is  ftrengthened,  and  the  mind  refumes  its 
rational  faculties  by  the  conftant  exchange  of  objects. 

To  what  has  been  hitherto  faid,  I  fhall  fubjoin  one  animad- 
veriion  more  :  that  anodynes  to  procure  deep  are  very  feldom 

proper  in  this  difeafe.  But  yet  in  fome  cafes,  as  in  great  terrors 
of  mind,  or  when  the  patient,  through  folicitude  and  fadnefs,  is 
much  fatigued  with  conftant  watching,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
make  trial  of  them ;  but  we  are  not  to  perfift  long  in  their  ufe  : 
for  it  often  happens,  even  when  they  procure  deep,  that  when 
the  patient  awakes,  his  head  is  filled  with  more  terrifying  ideas 
than  before. 

I  clofe  this  chapter  with  obferving,  that  there  is  no  difeafe,  in 
which  the  danger  of  a  relapfe  is  greater  :  wherefore  every  thing 
that  has  been  hitherto  propofed  for  the  cure,  whether  relating  to 
medicines,  diet,  or  manner  of  living,  ought  to  be  repeated  for  a 
considerable  time  at  due  intervals,  even  after  the  patient  has 
recovered. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  QJJ  I  N  S  Y. 


Medical  authors  have  carefully  treated  of  feveral  forts 
__  _  of  Quinfies ;  but  there  are  three  forts  the  mod:  acute 

and  fatal  of  all,  the  nature  of  which  they  have  not  explained 
with  fufficient  accuracy.  Of  thefe  the  firft  may  be  called  the 
watery  Quinfy,  the  fecond  a  gangrene  of  the  tonfils,  and  the 
third  a  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces. 
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In  the  firft  fort,  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  are  diffended  and  fvvoln.  In  the  fecond,  an  inflam¬ 
mation  without  a  perfect  fuppuration  feizes  the  tonfils  ;  which 
fwell  and  grow  hard  ;  a  gangrene  foon  enfues,  which,  if  not  very 
fpeedily  relieved,  is  fatal.  In  the  third,  all  the  nerves  are  con- 
vulfed,  and  the  patient  drops  down  dead  fuddenly.  Of  this 
third  fort  I  have  leen  one  inftance,  in  which  though  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  was  drawn  twice  in  fix  hours  time,  yet  that 
evacuation  was  of  no  avail.  Upon  diffedtion  there  was  not  even 
the  leafl:  appearance  of  fwelling  or  inflammation  in  the  glands 
or  mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  but  the  blood-vefiels  were 
turgid  every-where  with  a  thick  blood.  This  difeafe,  however 
rare,  is  described  by  Hippocrates.  “  Of  Quinfies,  fays  he,  thofe 
“  are  the  worft,  and  fooneft  fatal,  which  (hew  nothing  remark- 
able  either  in  the  fauces  or  neck  ;  and  yet  bring  on  very  much 
€t  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  a.”  Thefe  forts  are  all  very 
dangerous,  and  require  fome  difference  in  the  treatment. 

I  remember,  that  the  watery  Quinfy  reigned  fome  years  ago 
like  an  epidemick  fever  in  Wales,  efpecially  in  places  near  the 
fea,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  people  in  two  or  three  days 
from  their  feizure.  Whereupon,  being  confulted  by  a  phyfician 
refiding  there,  I  wrote  him  this  advice ;  to  bleed  plentifully  as 
foon  as  poffible,  and  empty  the  firft  paffages  by  a  clyffer,  or,  if 
practicable,  by  a  gentle  purge  ;  and  then  to  apply  binders  under 
the  chin,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  neck  :  and  if  this  courfe  did  not 
fucceed,  to  fcarify  the  palate  pretty  deeply  about  the  uvula  and 
fublingual  veins ;  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  matter  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  In  the  mean  time,  to  carry  off  the  fever,  I  recommended 
a  powder  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  the  compound  powder  of 
contrayerva,  and  very  pure  nitre.  And  this  method  faved  very 
many  lives. 

In  the  gangrene  of  the  tonfils,  after  bleeding  and  clyfiers,  the 
only  remedy  is,  to  make  three  or  four  pretty  deep  incifions  in  thefe 

glands* 
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glands,  which  are  to  be  drefTed  with  honey  of  rofes,  mixed  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  Egyptian  honey  :  and  at  the  fame  time,  the 
mouth  and  throat  are  to  be  gargled  with  a  decodtion  of  barley 
and  figs.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  this  is  to  be  done 
in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  :  for  in  two  or  three  days  the 
gangrene  fpreads  to  the  gullet,  and  is  mortal.  I  have  feen  fome 
patients  laved  by  this  method,  and  others  die,  in  whofe  cafes  it 
was  either  negfedted,  or  applied  too  late  :  while  the  attending 
phyficians  were  of  opinion,  becaufe  the  fever  feemed  abated,  that 
all  was  lafe,  and  the  patient  out  of  danger ;  whereas,  they  ought 
to  have  confidered,  that  his  fluttering  pulfe,  great  inquietude, 
and  cold  fweats  fucceeding  each  other,  were  forerunners  of 
fpeedy  death. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  feizes  children  ;  and  Aretasus  b  has,  in  his 
ulual  manner  given  an  accurate  defcription  of  it ;  which  Severi¬ 
nus  c  has  illuftrated  with  a  learned  comment,  calling  it  the  pefti- 
lential  Qumly  of  children,  and  commending  the  method  of  cure 
above  defcribed ;  as  the  Latin  Hippocrates  d  had  done  long 
before  him. 

The  flrangulation  of  the  fauces,  which  I  have  called  the  third 
pernicious  fpecies  of  Quinfles,  if  it  can  be  forefeen,  ought  to  be 
prevented  by  evacuations  of  all  kinds ;  I  mean,  by  bleeding, 
purging,  bliflering,  iflues,  and  diureticks.  And  it  will  be  of 
fervice  to  pradtife  abflinence,  that  is,  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

b  De  cauiis  &  fignis  morborum  acutorum,  Lib,  i.  cap.  9.  c  Diatriba  de 

peftilente  ac  prafocante  pucros  abfcelTu,  annexed  to  his  book,  De  recondita  ab- 
fceiluum  natura.  Francfort,  1643.  d  Celfus,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

Of  the  ASTHMA. 

Difficulty  of  breathing  arifes  from  many  and  very 
different  caufes.  For  whatfoever  occafions  the  ambient 
air  to  enter  the  lungs  with  lefs  freedom  than  ufual,  brings  on 
this  difeafe.  Now,  for  performing  refpiration,  firft  the  thorax 
muft  be  dilated ;  which  is  effieded  by  the  ad: ions  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  intercoftal  and  abdominal  mufcles.  Next,  the  air 
muft  be  received  into  the  afpera  arteria  ;  and  therefore,  whenfo- 
ever  this  dud  or  its  ramifications  are  obftruded,  either  by  a  tu¬ 
mour,  or  by  vifcid  humours,  a  difficulty  of  breathing  muft  en- 
fue.  Then,  the  air  itfelf  comes  in  for  a  partial  caufe ;  for  if 
it  be  much  heavier  or  lighter  than  ufual,  it  does  not  diftend  the 
veficles  of  the  lungs  with  fufficient  force.  Likewife  the  tender- 
nefs  of  the  very  lungs  fometimes  occafions  this  diftemper.  For  I 
have  known  fome  perfons,who  breathed  well  enough  in  the  thick 
air  of  the  town;  but  upon  going  into  the  country,  the  clear  air, 
which  is  beneficial  to  moft  afthmatick  patients,  threw  them  into 
a  very  great  difficulty  of  breath.  In  fine,  the  difficult  pafiage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  may  be  reckoned  among  the  impe¬ 
diments  of  refpiration.  Now  it  is  manifeft,  that  this  may  hap¬ 
pen  feveral  ways  ;  that  is,  through  fome  defed  in  the  heart,  or 
in  the  blood  itfelf.  When  the  heart  is  weak,  it  does  not  fuffi- 
ciently  drive  the  blood  forward ;  and  if  the  blood  chance  to  be 
too  thick,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  moved  ;  and  in  fome  meafure  ftag- 
nating  in  its  veflels,  difturbs  and  retards  the  office  of  the  air. 
We  could  enumerate  feveral  other  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  but  thefe 
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are  principal  ones ;  and  they  are  more  or  lefs  fatal,  according  to 

their  greater  or  lefler  combinations. 

As  this  diftemper  is  owing  to  different  cauies,  fo  it  requires 
different  methods  of  cure.  However,  in  every  fpecies  of  it, 
blood-letting  is  ufeful,  unlefs  there  be  fome  particular  contra¬ 
indication.  But  that  alone  will  not  fuffice  :  vomits  too,  and 
thofe  often  repeated,  are  very  proper,  if  the  lungs  or  flomach 
be  loaded  with  tough  phlegm.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open, 
but  by  no  means  with  violent  catharticks  :  for  the  moft  part 
pills,  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  Rufus’s  pills  and  gum-ammo- 
niack,  and  given  every  night,  will  anfwer  that  end.  The  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  be  forbid  the  ufe  of  all  flatulent  food  and  drink  ;  and 
to  be  ordered  to  ufe  exercife  till  he  is  almoft  tired,  and  fri&ions, 
of  the  lower  parts  efpecially,  both  by  himfelf  and  others,  till  he 
is  pretty  near  fweating. 

In  the  fits,  the  breath  is  to  be  eafed  as  much  as  pofllble.  In 
the  cafe  of  vifcid  and  tough  humours,  this  is  effected  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oxymel  of  fquills  and  fimple  cinnamon  water ;  or  gar- 
lick  either  raw  or  preferved.  But  if  the  fault  lie  in  the  nervous, 
juice,  all  the  flrong-fmelling  gums  are  proper,  efpecially  the 
milk  of  gum-ammoniack.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  anodynes,  which  are  poifons  in  the  preceding  cafe,  are  very 
ferviceable  in  this,  if  joined  with  volatile  falts  or  fpirits  :  but  of 
all  this  tribe,  I  know  no  better  medicine  than  the  paregorick 
elixir. 

Now,  as  fome  conftitutions,  through  fome  defe<5t  of  the  folids 
or  fluids,  are  apt  to  relapfe  into  this  difcafe  upon  every  occafion ; 
it  is  proper  to  give  diretftions  how  to  prevent  it.  Wherefore  re¬ 
gard  is  to  be  had  here,  both  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,, 
and  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  If  he  be  of  a  hot  conftitution, 
coolers  and  acids,  of  the  milder  fort,  are  indicated  ;  the  beft  of 
which  are  vinegar  and  the  oxymels  :  but  if  it  be  cold,  fome 
warm  medicines  are  ferviceable ;  fuch  as  the  roots  of  elecam¬ 
pane 
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pane  and  zedoary,  fagapenum,  myrrh,  and  the  like.  In  both 
cafes  it  is  proper  to  give  a  vomit  now  and  then  ;  and  to  keep  the. 
body  open  with  gentle  catharticks,  as  Glauber’s  fait.  Water 
with  a  little  wine  is  the  mod:  convenient  drink. 

But  whereas  every  kind  of  this  difeafe  is  attended  with  more 
or  lefs  of  effervefcence  in  the  blood,  the  beft  way  to  obviate 
this  fymptom  is  to  give  the  bark,  efpecially  about  the  ufual  time 
of  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm.  And  I  have  known  fome  in- 
ftances,  where  it  has  done  vaft  fervice,  mixed  with  cinnabar  of 
antimony. 

Laftly,  I  mud:  not  omit,  that  idues  above  the  ihoulder-blades 
are  good  in  all  adhmatick  cafes  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that 
their  benefit  in  this  and  fome  other  diftempers  lies,  not  only  in 
giving  vent  to  the  humours,  but  likewife  in  lefiening  the  over¬ 
great  tenfion  of  the  nerves. 

Yet  all  thefe  things  are  to  be  managed  with  caution.  From 
the  too  frequent  ufe  of  blood-letting  a  dropfy  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  Drinking  too  much  water  is  hurtful  to  old  folks.  Vio- ; 
lent  exercife  caufes  fhortnefs  of  breath;  and  fo  does  the  over¬ 
free  ufe  of  acids  by  conftringing  the  nervous  fibres.  So  necef-  ^ 
fary  is  moderation  even  in  medicine  ! 

But  for  this,  and  other  difeafes  in  the  bread:,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Bellini,  De  morbis  capitis,  pectoris,  &c. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  heart. 

As  the  heart,  the  primary  indrument  of  all  animal  mo¬ 
tions,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  fountain  of  life,  is  a 
mufcle,  or  rather  a  collection  of  feveral  mufcles,  it  is  liable  to 
the  fame  indifpofitions  with  the  other  mufcles  of  the  body. 
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But  the  disorder,  with  which  it  is  moft  frequently  feized,  is 
a  palpitation,  whereby  its  motion  is  interrupted  for  feme  little 
fpace  of  time.  This  proceeds  from  very  different  caufes.  For 
fometimes  its  fibres  becoming  paralytick  do  not  drive  the  blood 
witn  fufiicient  force.  At  other  times  a  polypus,  formed  in  its 
ventricles  or  auricles,  obftruCts  its  aCtion.  Again,  when  the 
blood  is  too  thick,  and  too  much  in  quantity,  it  is  with  difficulty 
thrown  into  the  blood-veffels.  Likewife  the  motion  of  this 
mufcle  may  be  impeded  by  an  over-great  quantity  of  water  in 
the  pericardium ;  though  this  indeed  be  a  rare  cafe.  Stony 
concretions  alfo  put  it  out  of  order.  And  it  fometimes  happens, 
efpecially  in  aged  perfons,  that  the  tendons  in  the  orifices  of  the 
dudts  have  acquired  the  hardnefs  of  bone  ;  whereby  their  elafli- 
city  is  deftroyed,  and  too  great  a  refinance  is  made  againff  the 
propul  five  motion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that  the  want  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  blood  may  occasion  this  difeafe.  For  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  animal  fpirits  are  fecreted  too  fparingly  in 
the  brain  :  whence  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  hindered,  and 
there  is  an  intermiflion  in  the  pulfe. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  difeafe  is  generally  a  con- 
vulfion ;  and  as  in  this  date,  the  heart  is  not  able  to  throw  out 
a  due  quantity  of  blood  at  one  contraction,  it  repeats  its  effort : 
a  remarkable  inftance  of  what  I  laid  in  the  Introduction,  that 
even  thofe  motions,  which  are  called  involuntary,  are  governed 
and  altered  by  our  mind. 

And  let  me  add,  by  way  of  prognoflick,  that  this  diforder, 
w'hen  it  rifes  to  a  high  degree,  and  frequently  returns,  generally 
ends  in  a  fyncope,  or  fatal  weaknefs,  which  authors  believe  to 
be  another  difeafe  of  the  heart. 

Now  the  method  of  cure  is  to  be  varied  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  each  of  thefe  various  cafes.  But  this  may  hold  good  in 
general,  that  unlefs  the  patient  be  very  weak,  blood  may  be 
drawn  j  whereby  the  heart  may  be  eafed  of  part  of  the  load  of 
bipod,  which  it  is  too  feeble  to  throw  into  the  arteries.  And 

indeed. 
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indeed,  I  have  often  obferved,  that  not  only  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  but  even  a  fyncope,  arifes  from  fulnefs  :  and  thus 
this  fudden  fainting  frequently  fucceeds  the  fuppreffion  of  any 
cuftomary  difcharge  of  blood,  for  example,  from  the  nofe  or 
hemorrhoidal  veflels  :  whence  it  follows,  that  blood-letting  muft 
be  very  ferviceable  for  preventing  this  evil ;  but  it  will  hardly 
bear  any  other  evacuations.  The  paralytick  weaknefs  of  the 
fibres  requires  the  medicines  directed  in  the  chapter  of  the  Palfy. 
Thick  blood,  which  engenders  a  polypus,  is  corrected  by  atte¬ 
nuating  medicines,  as  volatile  falts  and  foetid  gums.  And  blis¬ 
ters  are  very  proper  to  ftimulate  and  roufe  the  patient,  efpecially 
in  cafe  of  fainting  attended  with  fleepinefs. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftinesv 

On  the  difeafes  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  I  have  fome 
things  to  propofe,  relating  not  only  to  what  is  to  be  done, . 
but  likewife  to  what  is  to  be  avoided.  And  firft,  although  it  be 
fometimes  extremely  neceffary  to  evacuate  by  vomit  the  vifcid 
phlegm,  which  loads  the  ftomach  ;  yet  by  too  frequent  vomits  to 
invert  that  natural  motion,  by  which  the  aliments  are  carried 
downward,  is  giving  great  difturbance  and  impediment  to  the 
concodtion  of  food. 

Infufions  of  the.  bitter  herbs  whet  the  appetite,  and  often  help 
digeftion  :  but  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  a  long  ufe  of  them 
may  over-heat  the  mufcular  fibres.  Upon  which  account,  it  is, 
frequently  more  convenient  to  brace  them  with  fome  acids,, 
efpecially  Mynficht’s  elixir  of  vitriol  ;  under  this  caution  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  not  to  be  given,  while  the  phlegm  in  the: 
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ftomach  is  tough.  For  a  very  common  diforder  of  the  ftomach 

is  relaxation  5  and  that  certainly  requires  the  bracing  of  its 

fibres. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  a  LOOSENESS. 

A  Loofenefs  is  eafily  flopped.  I  fpeak  of  that  fort,  which  is 
without  a  fever  :  for  when  it  comes  on  a  fever,  we  are  to  con- 
lider,  whether  it  may  not  prove  a  crifis  of  the  difeafe.  But 
when  the  cafe  is  a  Loofenefs  alone,  it  will  be  generally  fufficient, 
after  a  vomit  or  two  with  Ipecacoanha  wine,  to  purge  with 
fome  dofes  of  rhubarb ;  and  then  to  ftrengthen  the  inteftines 
with  aromaticks  and  chalk,  or  French  bole. 

The  BLOODY  FLUX. 

But  the  cafe  is  attended  with  greater  difficulty,  when  the 
loofenefs  is  attended  with  a  Bloody  Flux,  or  fevere  gripes.  For 
then  the  inteftines  are  commonly  ulcerated,  and  difcharge  blood; 
which  comes  away  fometimes  with  liquid  excrements,  fome- 
times  with  flime,  accompanied  with  flefhy  particles.  The  pa¬ 
tient  is  teized  with  frequent  irritations  to  ftool,  and  a  pain  in 
the  anus ;  he  difcharges  but  little  at  a  time,  and  his  pain  is 
encreafed  by  every  ftool :  and  as  this  difeafe  arifes  from  an  in¬ 
flammation,  there  is  always  fome  degree  of  fever  with  it. 

Wherefore,  to  come  to  the  cure,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  draw  blood.  Then  a  vomit  is  to  be  given,  for  which  Ipeca¬ 
coanha  wine  is  very  proper,  and  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  more,  every  third  or  fourth  day. 

During  this  courfe,  and  afterward,  medicines,  proper  for 
flopping  the  Flux  and  healing  the  ulcerated  membranes,  are  to 
be  adminiftered.  And  of  this  fort,  I  know  none  better  than 
the  following  bolus,  compofed  of  the  cordial  confection  and 

French 
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French  bole,  each  one  fcruple,  Thebaick  extradl  one  grain ;  given 
three  times  a  day. 

And  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  injedl  clyflers,  either  of  fat  broth 
with  the  addition  of  Venice  treacle  or  ■  eledtuary  of  fcordium  : 
or  of  the  white  deco&ion  and  ftarph ;  or,  in  place  of  this  lafl,  of 
the  chalk  julep,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  the  Thebaick  ex- 
trad!,  when  occafion  requires  it. 

Laftly,  I  recommend  as  an  ufeful  remark,  that  this  courfe  is 
fometimes  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  bad  habit  of  body.  In 
fuch  cafes,  to  the  foregoing  method  it  will  be  proper  to  add- 
medicines,  which  corredl  the  humours  ;  and  indeed  fome  dofes 
of  rhubarb,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  dulcified  mercury  fubli- 
mate,  commonly  called  calomel,  will  prove  very  conducive  to 
that  end. 

Befides  thefe  difeafes,  a  vomica,  or  internal  fuppuration,  is 
fometimes  formed  in  the  ftomach.  This  indeed  feldom  hap¬ 
pens,  but  yet  I  have  obferved  it  more  than  once ;  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  vomited  up  a  mixture  of  blood  and  purulent  matter  in 
large  quantities.  The  cafe  is  terrifying  indeed,  but  yet,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  it  is  not  attended  with  any  great  danger  ;  and  it 
is  cured  by  medicines  which  heal  the  ulcered  membranes,  efpe- 
dally  by  Locatelli’s  balfam. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  iliack  passion. 

This  difeafe,  by  the  Greeks  named  elxeov,  and  by  Celfus  a 
the  difeafe  of  the  fmaller  gut,  is  very  acute.  It  is  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  intefline,  which,  unlefs  fpeedy  relief  be 
given,  foon  terminates  in  a  gangrene,  and  death. 

Wherefore  blood  mufl  be  plentifully  drawn  with  great  expe¬ 
dition,  not  once  only,  but  twice,  and  generally  thrice.  Then 
the  belly  is  to  be  moved.  But  this  is  very  difficult  to  be  done, 
becaufe  acrid  catharticks  caufe  too  great  an  irritation,  and  are 
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thrown  up  by  vomit.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  attempted  by  Simu¬ 
lating  clySers  and  gentle  catharticks ;  which  are  moS  likely  to 
give  mutual  afliSance  to  each  others  operation.  Anodynes  too 
are  neceffary,  but  mixt  with  the  purging  medicines.  Thus  a 
very  proper  medicine  will  be  a  fcruple  of  the  cathartick  extradt, 
with  one  grain  of  the  Thebaick  extract ;  and  fome  hours  after, 
two  fpoonfuls  of  infufion  of  fena,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
part  of  the  tindture  of  fena,  to  be  taken  either  every  hour,  or 
every  two  hours,  until  the  patient  has  had  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  Sools. 

If  this  courfe  prove  ineffectual,  it  will  be  right  to  order  quick- 
lilver  to  be  fwallowed  down  ;  which  has  a  two-fold  ufe  in  this 
cafe  :  to  wit,  by  its  ponderofity,  that  of  refforing  the  natural 
motion  of  the  inteffines,  which  is  inverted  ;  and  by  its  flipperi- 
nefs,that  of  fofteninganddrivingdownward  the  excrements  which 
Sop  the  pafiage.  Upon  thefe  accounts  it  is  to  be  given  in  large 
quantities,  to  a  pound  weight  at  leaS ;  and  generally  requires  to 
be  repeated.  Nor  ought  the  phyfician  to  ufe  any  long  delay  in 
trying  this  experiment,  for  fear  of  an  adtual  mortification  of  the 
inflamed  parts  ;  whereby  the  coats  of  the  inteSine  would  be  de- 
Sroyed,  and  the  quickfilver  run  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

In  fine,  fomentations  are  of  fome  fervice,  particularly  warm 
flannels  foaked  in  Spirit  of  wine  or,  what  Sydenham  prefcribes, 
a  live  puppy  held  conSantly  on  the  bare  belly  b.  But  an  immer- 
iion  up  to  the  breaS  in  the  warm  bath  is  far  more  beneficial. 
And  it  the  pain  is  not  yet  difcufled,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply 
cupping-glafies,  with  flight  fcarifications,  about  the  navel. 

1  he  tame  method  of  cure  is  to  be  obferved  in  that  levere  dif- 
eafe  by  the  French  called  colica  Pidlonum,  and  by  our  people  in 
the  American  iflands,  where  it  is  very  rife,  the  dry  belly- ach. 
For  it  is  a  pain,  attended  with  a  flame  and  inflammation,  and  a 
moS  troublefome  coSivenefs. 

b  See  his  works,  Lond.  1705.  p.  41. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  WORMS. 

The  belly  is  frequently  the  feat  of  Worms ;  and  they  are  of 
three  forts,  the  round  fmooth  fort,  the  afcarides,  and  the  flat  or 
jointed  Worms :  children  are  chiefly  troubled  with  the  fir  A  and 
iecond  ;  and  adults  with  the  third  and  worfi  fort.  Thefe  have 
been  all  treated  of  by  many  medical  writers.  But  the  learned 

Daniel  Le  Clerc  has  given  the  moA  accurate  defcription  of  the 
flat  Worm,  illuArated  with  figures  c.  And  as  he  has  refuted 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  fome  phyficians  concerning  this  crea¬ 
ture,  which  feems  to  be  an  animal  of  a  Angular  nature ;  I  have 
borrowed  from  him  the  following  remarks.  FirA  it  manifeAly 
appears,  that  this  is  not  a  Angle  Worm,  but  a  chain  of  many 
lefier  Worms,  of  that  kind,  which  are  called  cucurbitinre,  linked 
together  in  a  continued  feries.  Secondly  thefe  latter  are  fome- 
times  found,  of  a  finger’s  breadth,  lying  Angle  and  feparate  in 
the  inteAines,  and  are  fo  difcharged  by  the  anus.  LaAly,  the 
whole  Worm  formed  of  the  concatenation  of  thefe  has  but  one 
head,  which  is  pretty  fharp-pointed,  fomewhat  refembling  a 
beak  j  which  it  fixes  into  the  coats  of  the  inteAines,  and  Aicking 
there  very  faA,  fucks  the  chyle  for  its  nouri  foment. 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  Le  Clerc  I  add  fome  few  from  my 
own  practice ;  for  I  have  feen,  and  cured  this  difeafe  more  than 
once.  And  indeed,  it  is  a  truth  equally  Arange  and  difagreeable, 
that  though  the  medicines  have  deAroyed  and  brought  away  fe- 
veral  of  the  fmall  Worms,  which  are  the  component  parts  of  the 
great  one ;  yet  others  daily  breed  in  the  body,  and  join  them- 
felves  to  the  reA,  in  order  to  repair  the  breach,  until  the  head  is 
expelled  ;  and  then  at  length  the  whole  animal  is  difcharged 
with  it  by  the  anus,  and  is  frequently  feveral  feet  long.  But  it 

T  t  t  is 
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is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  the  {harp  beak  above-mentioned 
ihould  caufe  pain ;  and  that  the  perfon,  who  entertains  this  de¬ 
vouring  gueft,  and  is  under  a  neceffity  of  fupplying  its  daily 
food,  fhould  wafie  in  his  flefh,  and  even  run  into  a  decay. 

Wherefore  thefe  pernicious  broods  of  Worms  are  to  be  de- 
{Iroyed  by  all  poflible  means ;  and  this  is  eafily  done  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fmooth  round  fort,  and  the  afcarides.  Quick-filver 
in  every  form  is  deftru&ive  of  them ;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  order  a  purge  of  rhubarb,  with  a  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  of  dulcified  mercury-fublimate,  which  is  to  be  repeated  at 
due  intervals ;  and  in  the  intermediate  days  to  give  asthiops- 
mineral  morning  and  evening.  Moreover,  it  will  be  of  fervice 
to  drink  fpring-water,  in  which  quick-filver  has  been  boiled  ; 
and  even  fea-water  alone.  In  fine,  oil  injected  by  the  anus 
does  good. 

But  the  flat  Worm  requires  a  peculiar  treatment ;  and  after 
many  years  experience,  I  recommend  the  following  medicine  as 
very  efficacious  in  this  cafe. 

Take  filings  of  tin,  and  red  coral,  of  each  an  equal  quantity ; 
pound  them  together  into  a  very  fine  powder  ,♦  of  which 
one  drachm,  made  into  a  bolus  with  conferve  of  the  tops 
of  fea-wormwood,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

In  fine,  the  fame  medicines,  which  have  deftroyed  and  cleared 
the  bowels  of  thefe  inteftine  enemies,  are  to  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  to  prevent  their  return. 

There  is  another  Worm,  which  defer ves  to  Be  taken  notice 
of  in  this  place,  as  being  very  different  from  thofe  above- 
deferibed,  both  with  regard  to  its  feat,  which  is  not  in  the  in- 
teftines,  but  in  the  limbs,  and  to  the  oddnefs  of  its  nature.  I 
mean  that,  which  the  Arabians  have  named  vena  medinenfis, 
tire  Greeks  fyakovjtov,  and  the  Latins  dracunculus.  Avicen  is  the 
fir  A:  author,  who  deferibed  this  Worm,  and  to  his  defeription  he 
has  fubjoined  the  cure d.  His  Arabick  text  was  rendered  into 

Latin 
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Latin  by  Georgius  Hieronymus  Velfchius,  and  illustrated  with 
an  ample  comment  full  of  yarious  erudition  c.  I  Shall  give  in 
few  words  the  fubStance  of  what  occurs  in  Avicen.  He  fays, 
that  this  difeafe  makes  its  firSt  appearance  by  a  pimple,  which 
rifes  on  Some  of  the  limbs  of  the  body,  and  in  courfe  of  time 
fwells  into  a  blifler :  then  it  breaks,  and  there  iflues  fomewhat 
of  a  blackiSh  red  colour,  which  continues  to  come  forth  incef- 
fantly  :  fometimes  it  has  a  vermicular  motion  under  the  Skin,  as 
if  it  were  a  real  Worm.  Galen  calls  this  evil  an  ulcer,  which 
has  a  nerve  brought  into  it  from  fome  neighbouring  part  h 

But,  in  truth,  this  difeafe,  frequent  in  ^Ethiopia,  Africa  and 
India,  is  a  real  Worm.  And  in  particular,  it  is  an  aquatick 
infedt,  with  a  Sharp  head  and  Slender  body,  which  works  itfelf 
into  fome  of  the  limbs,  the  legs  especially,  of  perfons,  while 
they  are  bathing  or  otherwife  remaining  in  water.  It  is  then 
very  fmall ;  but  by  feeding  on  the  membranes  of  the  mufcles, 
it  grows  larger  in  all  dimenfions  ;  till  at  length,  it  gnaws  the 
Ikin,  and  raifes  a  fwelling  and  inflammation,  which  fuppurates ; 
and  then  the  creature  puts  forth  its  head,  and  is  often  found  to 
■be  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  fometimes  longer. 

The  cure  propofed  by  Avicen  conflSts  both  of  internal  me¬ 
dicines,  and  of  external  helps.  For  he  advifes  the  patient  to 
take  a  drachm  of  aloes  three  days  fucceflively.  But  if  the  Worm 
withstands  this  medicine,  and  has  actually  begun  to  come  forth  ; 
Something  Should  be  provided,  to  which  it  may  be  faftened,  and 
on  which  it  is  to  be  rolled  gently  and  gradually,  that  it  may  all 
come  out  without  breaking.  The  belt  thing  for  this  purpofe  is 
a  Stick  of  lead,  on  which  it  is  to  be  rolled ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
of  a  proper  weight  for  pulling  :  .then  let  it  be  drawn  out  gently 
for  fear  of  breaking.  Sec.  I  have  formerly  feen  in  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpital  one  instance  of  this  cafe  in  a  failor  lately  returned  from 
Africa. 

f  Definit.  medic. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
Of  the  DROPSY. 


anafarca,  the  tympany,  and  the  afcites.  An  excefs  of  ferofities 
is  common  to  them  all ;  which  being  collected  form  a  fwelling ; 
either  all  over  the  body,  as  in  the  leucophlegmatia  ;  or  in  the 
belly,  which  is  fometimes  fo  bloated*  that  a  found  is  frequently 
heard  proceeding  from  the  wind  inclofed,  as  in  the  tympany;; 
in  which  cafe  there  is  alfo  generally  found  fome  fhare  of  water, 
made  perhaps  by  the  condenfation  of  the  confined  vapour  :  at 
other  times  the  belly  is  fo  filled,  that  the  fluctuation  of  the 
water  may  be  eafily  perceived,  either  upon  moving  the  body, 
or  patting  the  part  with  the  hand,  as  in  the  afcites* 

The  feat  of  the  leucophlegmatia  is  in  that  membrane,  which 
modern  anatomifts  call  the  adipofe,  or  rather  the  reticular  or 
cellular  membrane,  and  which  lies  between  all  the  membranes 
of  the  body  and  the  mufcles. 

The  tympany  is  of  more  forts  than  one.  Sometimes  the  con¬ 
fined  vapour  bloats  up  the  abdomen,  which  gives  a  hollow  found 
upon  being  flruck.  And  that  vapour  is  an  exhalation  from 
fome  mortified  vifcus ;  and  therefore  when  let  out,  it  is  always 
extremely  fcetid.  This  is  a  rare  cafe,  and  yet  I  have  feen  one 
remarkable  infiance  of  it  in  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital.  It  was  in  an 
old  man,  whofe  belly  fwelled  to  that  degree  of  tightnefs,  that  it 
founded  like  a  drum  upon  being  firuck ;  nor  could  a  pafiage  be 
procured  downward  either  for  execrement  or  wind,  though  the 
moft  powerful  catharticks  had  been  given.  Upon  opening  the 
abdomen  after  death,  there  flew  out  with  noife  fuch  an  excef- 
fively  Ainkfag  vapour,  that  the  furgeon  cried  out,  he  was  poi- 

foned. 
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foned.  We  foon  found  the  fource  of  this  flench  to  be  the  colon, 
which  was  inflamed  and  mortified,  and  adhered  to  the  flomach 
mortified  like  wife.  But  yet  it  fometimes  happens  without 
any  putrefa&ion,  that  an  elaflick  air  engendered  in  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  not  finding  any  vent,  pufhes  forward,  and  bloats  up 
the  integuments  by  its  expanfive  force.  And  this  is  not  pent 
up  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  but  in  the  very  inteflines ;  which 
it  flretches  to  fuch  a  piteh,  as  to  deflroy  their  contractile  power; 
and  then  their  capacity  is  fometimes  widened  to  an  almofl  im- 
menfe  degree  \ 

The  afcites,  or  third  fpecies  of  Dropfy,  is  formed  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  For  fometimes  the  water  is  extravafated  between 
the  tendons  of  the  tranfverfal  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
peritonaeum,  and  by  feparating  them  forms  a  tumour  b ;  at  other 
times  the  ferofities  getting  in  between  the  two  laminae  of  the 
peritonaeum  (for  this  membrane  is  double)  forces  them  afunder, 
and  forms  to  itfelf  a  large  receptacle  ;  but  rnofl  commonly  the 
water  is  colle&ed,  and  flagnates  in  the  wide  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  itfelf.  And  upon  difle&ion  I  have  fometimes  obferved  this 
water  to  be  very  clear,  with  many  little  tranfparent  firings, 
compofed  of  flender  veficles  that  feemed  linked  together,  float¬ 
ing  in  it  ;  which  were  the  coats  of  the  burfled  lymphatick  vef- 
fels,  whofe  valves  feparated  them  into  different  pieces,  and 
formed  hydatids. 

But  there  is  no  fpecies  of  Dropfy  worfe  than  that  of  the  ova¬ 
ries  in  women.  For  thefe  organs  firfl  grow  fcirrhous,  then  they 
are  inflamed,  and  at  length  gangrened ;  they  likewife  fwell  to  a 
vafl  fize,  being  gradually  flretched  by  the  juices  iffuing  out  of 
their  burfled  lymphaticks,  which  are  very  numerous.  Hence 
this  difeafe  is  very  feldom  cured. 

Thefe 

»  See  Memoirs  de  1’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  for  the  year  1713.  pag.  235.. 
and  PhiLofophical  TranfaCtions,  N°  414.  b  See  Chefelden  s  Anatomy^ 

Book  iii.  chap..  4. 
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Thefe  are  the  chief  ways  of  forming  collections  of  water  in 
the  belly,  and  I  have  feen  inftances  of  them  all  more  than  once  : 
but  the  following  cafe,  which  fell  under  my  notice,  while  I  was 
phyfician  to  the  hofpital,  is  very  uncommon.  A  widow  of  forty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  never  had  a  child,  complained  of  pains 
in  her  back,  and  difficulty  of  making  water,  for  about  twelve 
months  ;  after  which  time  the  perceived  her  belly  to  fwell,  and 
there  foon  appeared  manifest  figns  of  an  afcites  :  wherefore  ffie 
was  tapped  three  different  times ;  but  the  waters  foon  collected 
again  after  each  tapping,  and  ffie  died  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after  the  laid  punCiure.  Upon  opening  the  body,  there 
ifiued  flrft  from  a  cavity,  formed  by  the  feparation  of  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  tranfverfal  mufcles  from  the  peritoneum,  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  in  which  floated  many  large  entire  hydatids. 
And  afterwards,  upon  cutting  the  peritoneum,  ieven  or  eight 
pints  of  a  thickifh  and  vifcid  humour  were  taken  out,  mixed 
with  many  corrupted  glands.  We  wondered  that  none  of  the 
inteftines  appeared,  which  we  fought  in  vain,  until,  cutting 
through  a  membrane  as  thick  as  leather,  we  at  length  found  the 
ftomach  with  all  the  inteftines  and  omentum  collected  into  a 
narrow  compafs,  and,  as  it  were,  lying  hid  there.  The  mem¬ 
brane  immediately  incloflng  them  was  the  inner  lamina  of  the 
peritonaeum  ;  whofe  outer  part  being,  as  I  have  already  obferv- 
ed,  almoft  as  thick  as  leather,  did  fo  far  impofe  on  us  at  firfl: 
light,  that  we  took  it  for  the  whole  peritonaeum.  Thus  the 
thiee  fpecies  of  afcites  above-mentioned  vifibly  occurred  toge¬ 
ther  in  this  body,  a  curious,  appofite,  and  ufeful  cafe. 

Beiides  all  thefe  collections  of  water,  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  alio  liable  to  the  fame  diftemper,  as  for  example,  the  brain 
and  tefticles.  But  water  is  no  where  attended  with  greater  dan¬ 
ger  than  when  collected  in  the  breafl: :  and  this  fpecies  of  Dropfy 
mod  commonly  happens  to  thofe,  who  have  long  laboured  under 
>a  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  fort  efpecially  which  arifes  from 
polypi  in  the  blood-veflels ;  while  the  ferofities  of  the  blood 

3  tranfude 
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tranfude  through  the  membrane  of  the  lungs.  I  have  feen  feveral 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  there  was  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of 
water  collected,  fometimes  in  one  fide  of  the  breaft  only,  fome- 
times  in  both,  and  fometimes  alfo  in  the  very  mediaftinum. 
Now,  as  this  water  encreafes  daily  in  quantity,  by  hindering 
the  play  of  the  lungs,  it  at  length  flops  refpiration,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  dies  fuddenly.  In  fine,  in  perfons  who  had  been  long  fub- 
je&  to  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  fhortnefs  of  breath,  the 
pericardium  itfelf  has  been  found  after  death  vaflly  diftended 
with  water. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  cure  of  thefe  Dropfies.  In  the 
leucophlegmatia,  an  incifion  ought  to  be  made  in  the  infide  of 
the  leg,  two  fingers  breadth  above  the  ankle,  as  far  in  as  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  no  farther ;  in  order  to  ferve  as  a  drain 
for  the  water,  which  fhould  run  for  fome  days.  And  during 
this  time,  let  the  leg  be  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  emollient 
and  warm  herbs,  with  an  addition  of  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  which  method  I  have  often  found  to  be  of  great  fervice, 
not  only  in  this  fpecies  of  Dropfy,  but  even  in  the  afcites  itfelf : 
nay,  in  fome  cafes  it  has  proved  an  abfolute  cure,  by  draining 
off  an  almofl  incredible  quantity  of  water  for  many  days  toge¬ 
ther.  But  care  muft  be  taken,  not  only  in  this  particular  in¬ 
cifion,  but  in  all  others  that  are  made  in  any  part  of  the  body 
for  drawing  off  the  waters,  not  to  over-exhaufl  the  patient’s 
flrength  ,•  which  is  as  much  affected  by  this  evacuation,  as  if 
the  fame  quantity  of  blood  were  drawn.  Wherefore  the  patient 
is  to  be  fupported  by  all  poffible  means,  left  what  was  intended 
for  his  cure  may  haften  his  death ;  whereof  I  have  feen  two  in- 
ftances,  one  of  which,  indeed,  happened  by  my  own  fault,  in 
not  eftimating  the  patient’s  flrength  with  fufficient  caution,  and 
tile  other  by  the  rafhnefs  of  a  furgeon.  And  yet  it  is  aftonifh- 
ing,  how  great  a  quantity  of  water,  drawn  off  in  this  manner, 
hydropicks  fometimes  bear  to  lofe,  with  eafe  and  benefit :  as  will, 
appear  by  this  lingular  cafe. 


A  gentle- 
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A  gentlewoman,  related  to  me,  of  near  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
of  a  good  Prong  habit  of  body,  was  feized  with  an  anafarcal  and 
aicital  Dropfy  at  the  fame  time ;  whereby  her  belly  fwelled  to 
fiich  an  excefiive  degree,  that  when  fhe  lay  in  bed  die  was  quite 
oppiefled  by  the  weight.  When  her  cafe  was  judged  almod 
deiperate,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  only  hopes,  or  ratfier 
chance  remaining  lor  her  life,  confided  in  letting  out  the  water 
by  incifions  made  in  the  fmall  of  the  leg.  To  this  Ihe  obdi- 
nately  refufed  to  fubniit,  faying  that  line  was  now  gone  a  great 
way  on  her  journey  out  of  this  miferable  life,  and  did  not  chufe 
to  go  back,  hut  at  length  fhe  was  prevailed  on  by  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  hei  fi  lends  j  and  a  fmall  incifion  was  made  in  each 
leg,  in  the  manner  above-defcribed ;  through  which  ifiiied  a 
gallon  of  water  at  lead  every  day  for  ten  days  together.  In  the 
mean  time,  regard  was  had  to  her  domach  and  drength.  Warm 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  part ;  and  die  took  twice  a  day 
a  draught  of  infufion  of  bitter  herbs  in  water,  fuch  as  leaves  of 
Roman  wormwood,  leder  centaury,  gentian-root,  and  leder  car¬ 
damom-feeds,  with  an  addition  of  chalybeate  wine.  And  every 
night  die  drank  the  following  draught,  which  I  have  frequently 
ordered  in  hydropick  cafes,  and  found  it  very  efficacious  in  pro¬ 
moting  urine. 

Take  of  oxymel  of  fquills  one  drachm  and  half  j  fimple  cin¬ 
namon-water,  an  ounce ;  compound  1  pi ri t  of  lavender,  fy- 
rup  of  orange-peel,  each  one  drachm,  mix. 

She  mended  daily,  and  in  time  perfectly  recovered  her  for¬ 
mer  date  of  health.  But  die  was  purged  with  proper  cathar- 
ticks,  as  foon  as  her  drength  would  bear  them.  And  indeed 
this  difeafe  requires  pretty  powerful  catharticks,  and  a  frequent 
repetition  of  them ;  the  chief  of  which  are  elaterium,  calomel, 
and  jalap.  Wherefore  the^e  were  given  at  proper  intervals  :  and 
the  other  medicines  above-mentioned  were  continued  daily  for  a 
long  time  y  efpecially,  the  diuretick  draught,  which  die  never 
omitted  for  a  whole  year.  After  this  courfe  die  continued  in 

good 
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good  health  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  fhe  was  feized 


with  an  acute  difeafe  that  carried  her  off.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
make  no  doubt,  but  that  that  deluge  of  waters  flowed  partly 
from  the  cellular  membrane,  partly  from  the  fack,  formed  by 
the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  and  the  peritonaeum,  or 
by  the  didenfion  of  the  two  laminae  of  the  peritonaeum. 

Order  brings  me  now  to  the  tympany.  And  fird,  that  fpe- 
cies,  which,  as  I  faid  above,  proceeds  from  a  mortification  of 
any  of  the  bowels,  is  abfolutely  incurable  :  but  that  wlfch  is 
occafioned  by  air,  engendered  and  pent  up  in  the  very  intedines, 
is  to  be  treated  with  moderate  catharticks  frequently  adminider- 
ed,  and  carminatives,  to  expel  the  wind,  interpofed ;  together 
with  diet  of  very  eafy  digedion.  Likewife,  bodily  exercife  ought 
not  to  be  negledted ;  and  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  throw  up  large  cly~ 
ders  of  warm  .water  ;  and  alfo,  what  Celfus  advifes,  to  make 
ulcers  in  feveral  parts  of  the  belly  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  keep 
them  running  a  good  while  c.  But  if  this  operation  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  cruel,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  binders  on  the  abdomen,  and 
repeat  them  now  and  then. 

The  afcites  is  always  a  dreadful  difeafe,  whether  its  feat  be  on 
the  outfide  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  within  it,  or  in  fine,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  belly.  Now,  it  is  extremely  material  in  this  cafe, 
to  confider,  what  evacuations  the  patient  is  capable  of  bearing. 
For,  when  he  is  weak,  violent  purging  is  very  prejudicial ;  and 
the  more  the  ferofities  are  drained  out  of  the  inteftines,  the 
greater  quantity  of  them  flows  into  the  belly.  As  foon  as  the 
phyfician  obferves  this  to  happen,  he  ought  to  defid,  and  to  try 
to  carry  off  the  redundant  water  by  the  urinary  paffages.  But  all 
diureticks,  even  fuch  as  are  accounted  the  mod  powerful,  are  of 
uncertain  effect  in  thefe  cafes  ;  for  thofe  which  anfwer  in  one 
patient  fail  in  another ;  wherefore  various  forts  are  to  be  tried. 
Yet,  generally  fpeaking,  thofe,  into  which  fquills  enter,  are  the 
mod  efficacious.  Of  thefe  the  chief  are,  either  the  draught 

'U'  u  u  with 
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with  oxymel  above-defcribed,  or  the  frefh  root  itfelf,  given  in  a 

fmall  quantity,  as  in  the  following  bolus  : 

Take  of  the  frefh  root  of  fquills  five  or  fix  grains;  of  com¬ 
pound-powder  of  arum  half  a  fcruple ;  ginger-root  five 
grains.  Pound  them  together,  and  with  fyrup  of  orange- 
peel  make  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  every  morning. 

Or,  in  fine,  vinegar  of  fquills,  which  will  be  lefs  difagreeable 
to  the  flomach,  and  better  adapted  to  the  intention,  if  it  be  given 
in  this  manner : 

Take  of  lemon-juice,  fix  drachms  ;  of  fait  of  wormwood 
half  a  drachm  :  mix,  and  add  of  hmple  cinnamon-water, 
an  ounce  and  half ;  fyrup  of  orange-peel  one  drachm  ;  fpi- 
rituous  water  of  pepper-mint,  half  an  ounce ;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  and  half ;  make  a  draught, 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

An  infulion  of  broom-afhes  is  alfo  beneficially  ordered  by  phy- 
ficians  upon  account  of  its  diuretick  quality ;  and  if  it  be  mixed 
with  a  little  wine,  it  will  often  make  a  good  common  drink  for 
the  patient. 

Upon  this  occafion,  I  cannot  omit  recording  a  very  remark¬ 
able  cafe  of  a  lady  of  quality  of  my  acquaintance.  This  lady, 
when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  hard  fwelling  in  one  fide 
of  the  abdomen,  which,  without  doubt,  was  one  of  the  ova¬ 
ries  grown  to  a  very  large  fize ;  and  its  lymphaticks  burfting 
fpued  out  their  contents,  and  gradually  formed  an  afcites.  Pur¬ 
gatives  and  diureticks  of  all  forts  were  tried  in  vain.  She  was 
tapped  three  times,  and  foon  filled  up  again.  It  happened  at 
length*  that  a  poor  country-woman  came  to  fee  her,  who,  ob- 
ferving  her  in  great  pain  from  the  tenfion  of  her  belly,  eafily  per- 
fuaded  her  to  take,  every  day,  night  and  morning,  a  fpoonful  of 
whole  mudard-feed,  and  drink  on  it  half  a  pint  of  a  decodtion 
of  green  broom-tops.  After  three  days  taking  this  bitter  po¬ 
tion  in  this  manner,  fhe  found  herfelf  vaftly  relieved ;  and  her 
third:,  which  was  very  troublefome,  was  entirely  appeafed. 

This 
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This  medicine  fometirnes  gave  her  dools  for  two  or  three  days 
fuccefhvely,  and  (he  made  five  or  fix  pints  of  water  at  lead  every 
day.  She  continued  this  courfe  for  twelve  months,  and  was 
cured  without  any  return  of  the  difeafe.  Wherefore  Hippo¬ 
crates  wifely  advifes  phyficians,  to  enquire  even  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  if  they  know  any  thing  ufeful  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes  d. 

It  will  perhaps  feem  an  uncommon,  and  even  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice,  to  order  narcoticks  in  this  difeafe  :  but  yet  they  are  fome- 
times  fo  ufeful,  that  they  may  be  placed  among  diureticks.  For 
in  cafe  of  great  pain,  they  often  promote  a  difeharge  of  urine ; 
which  effedt  they  produce,  in  my  opinion,  purely  by  relaxing 
the  fibres  of  the  renal  dudts,  which  are  always  conflringed  by 
pain  :  as  will  appear  by  the  following  remarkable  cafe. 

A  certain  robud,  fober,  temperate  man,  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  was  afflidted  with  an  afeites  and  tympany  together.  The 
difeafe  was  owing  to  a  violent  blow,  which  he  had  received 
about  fix  weeks  before,  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  The 
fwelling  of  his  belly  daily  encreafed,  with  very  fevere  pain,  great 
third,  and  thick,  high-coloured  urine  rendered  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  mod  powerful  diureticks,  as  Venice-foap,  lixivial 
falts,  balfam  of  Gilead,  nitre,  and  the  like,  were  preferibed  by 
another  phyfician  of  great  experience  and  myfelf ;  but  all  in  vain  : 
and  drong  catharticks  made  the  difeafe  grow  worfe.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  tapped,  but  his  friends  would  not  confent.  Where¬ 
fore,  as  his  pain  was  now  become  intolerable,  and  there  were  no 
hopes  of  his  life,  I  thought  of  anodynes,  in  order  to  procure  him 
fome  eafe,  at  lead,  in  his  lad  moments.  And  accordingly,  I 
ordered  him  the  following  night-draught : 

Take  of  pepper-mint  water,  one  ounce ;  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  half  an  ounce  ;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  two 
drachms ;  Thebaick  tindture,  forty  drops  1  ley  of  tartar, 
half  a  drachm  j  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows,  one  drachm  ;  mix. 

U  u  u  2  This 
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This  procured  him  mod;  unexpected  eafe,  and  fome  deep,  to 
which  he  had  been  long  a  ftranger ;  and  he  made  that  night,  at 
different  times,  a  quart  of  water  at  lead.  This  fudden  change 
furprifingly  raifed  his  fpirits.  And  as  the  patient  found,  that, 
while  his  eafe  from  pain  Lifted,  he  had  confiderable  difcharges 
both  by  urine  and  ltool ;  but,  that  he  filled  up  again,  when 
the  effect  of  the  anodyne  was  over  ;  the  fame  draught-  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  repeated  every  eight  hours,  and  in  a  little  time,  it 
was  thought  fufficient  to  give  it  but  twice  a  day.  But,  whereas 
his  appetite  was  dimini fhed  by  the  conffant  ufe  of  this  medi¬ 
cine,  he  took,  once  or  twice  a  day,  fome  fpoonfuls  of  a  chaly¬ 
beate  bitter  infufion ;  without  negleding  the  paregorick  draught, 
whenever  the  pain  returned.  And  this  courfe  was  attended  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  to  complete  the  cure,  he  was  ordered  pills, 
compofed  of  ftorax  pills  one  part ;  Peruvian  bark  two  parts, 
made  up  with  Chio-turpentine,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day  ;  where¬ 
by  he  perfectly  recovered. 

Dr.  Willis  e  has  given  a  cafe,  quite  fimilar  to  this,  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader  ;  as  alfo  to  what  the  learned  Spon  has  pub- 
lifhed  oiu  the  fame  fubjeCt f.  For  the  Dropfy,  to  the  cure  of 
which  by  twenty  bleedings  he  was  an  eye-witnefs,  as  well  as 
that  above- defcribed,  may  juftly  be  fufpeCted  to  be  owing  to  the 
preternatural  heat  and  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

Having  hitherto  treated  of  things  proper  to  be  taken  in  this 
difeafe,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  a  w'ord  or  two  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  cure,  which  is,  by  abftaining  from  all  kinds  of 
drink  for  a  long  time ;  for  even  this  method  has  had  its  abet¬ 
tors  among  the  faculty.  But  certainly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
flriClly  purfued,  as  the  patient  is  generally  fubjeCt  to  exceffive 
third: ;  which,  if  he  be  debarred  from  quenching,  he  fuffers 
fuch  uneafinefs,  that  poffibly  he  may  not  think  life  worth  pur- 
. chafing  at  fo  dear  a  rate.  Neverthelefs,  I  have  known  two  per- 

fons 

e  See  Pharmaceut.  rational.  Part  i.  fed.  vii.  cap.  i.  f  Aphor.  nov.  fed.  v. 
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fons  labouring  under  a  very  fevere  afcitical  Dropfy,  who  had  re¬ 
solution  and  patience  enough  dridfly  to  pradtife  this  felf-denying 
method,  and  were  both  perfectly  cured.  And  their  way  of 
'affuaging  their  third;  was,  by  wafhing  their  mouth  and  throat 
with  the  juice  of  four  apples,  or  lemons,  and  now  and  then 
fwallowing  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it. 

But  if  the  belly  cannot  be  drained  of  its  load  of  water,  either 
by  incifions  made  in  the  legs,  as  propofed  in  the  anafarca,  or  by 
any  of  the  other  helps  above-mentioned  ;  there  will  be  a  necef- 
fity  of  taking  a  diorter  courfe  of  relieving  the  patient,  I  mean, 
by  tapping.  For  this  operation  fometimes  preferves,  but  feldom 
kills ;  and  always  confiderably  eafes  the  pain  occafioned  by  the 
tenfion  of  the  abdomen  :  belides  which,  it  has  this  great  ule, 
that  it  affords  time  and  opportunity  for  adminidering  proper 
medicines. 

I  know,  that  phyficians  are  often  averfe  to  this  operation, 
grounded  chiefly  on  the  following  reafon.  It  is  in  vain,  fay  they, 
to  let  out  the  water,  fince  the  injured  internal  parts  furnifh  a 
new  fupply  of  it :  moreover,  if  it  be  let  out  by  parts  at  different 
times,  the  belly  foon  fills  up  again  ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off  all  at 
once,  the  patient  dies  immediately.  Now,  mod  certain  it  is, 
that  when  the  bowels  are  mortified,  the  cafe  is  pad  all  hopes ; 
that  letting  out  the  water  by  parts  is  of  no  fervice,  and  drawing 
it  all  off  at  once  was  commonly  pernicious.  Wherefore,  in  the 
year  1705,  I  began  to  invedigate  the  caufe  of  fo  great  an  evil, 
in  order  to  guard  againfl  it  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  midaken,  it  is  as 
follows.  By  the  long  didenfion  of  the  abdomen  from  the  in- 
clofed  water,  the  diaphragm  is  thrud  up  too  high  ;  the  mulcles 
of  the  belly  are  flretched,  the  blood  flows  with  greater  freedom 
through  the  upper  blood- veffels,  than  through  the  lower  y  and 
in  fine,  the  water  by  its  predure  occafions  fome  new  difpofition 
of  the  adjacent  parts  ;  whence  upon  letting  out  all  the  water  at 

©nee,  the  diaphragm  immediately  moves  lower  down,  as  in  its 

natural 
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natural  date  it  ufually  does  j  the  blood  rufhes  with  unufual  im- 
petuofity  into  the  lower  or  defcending  veffels,  and  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  prelfure,  the  fibres  fuddenly  lofe  the  extenfion 
which  they  had  acquired,  and  the  heat  which  the  inclofed  wa¬ 
ter  had  given  them  :  hence  arifes  a  fwooning ;  which  returning 
often,  and  with  encreafed  violence,  throws  the  patient  into  cold 
fweats,  and  foon  carries  him  off.  Now,  the  bed  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  fatal  confequence  feemed  to  be,  to  prefs  the  belly 
hard  with  both  hands,  from  the  upper  part  downward,  while 
the  water  was  iffuing ;  and  after  it  was.  all  come  away,  to  fwathe 
the  belly  tight  with  a  bandage. 

I  refolved  to  make  the  firft  trial  of  this  method  in  the  hofpi- 
tal ;  and  foon  found  a  hydropick  woman,  who  was  a  proper  fub- 
jedt  for  my  purpofe.  Wherefore  {he  was  tapped,  and  as  foon 
as  the  water  began  to  iffue  from  the  pundture,  I  carefully  laid 
my  hands  above  the  navel,  one  on  each  fide,  and  preffed  the 
belly  downward ;  and  made  the  furgeon  do  the  fame  thing  be¬ 
low  that  part.  But  this  I  obferved,  that,  if  I  took  off  my  hands 
but  for  a  fingle  moment,  the  patient  immediately  fainted  away. 
When  all  the  water  was  drawn  off,  a  piece  of  flannel,  dipped 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  was  laid  on  the  abdomen,  and  then  a  bandage 
was  rolled  tight  all  over  it.  To  our  great  joy,  the  experiment 
fucceeded  according  to  our  wifhes.  The  patient  made  water 
•plentifully,  her  appetite  returned,  fhe  foon  gained  drength,  and 
was  perfectly  cured  without  a  relapfe.  Of  fuch  confequence  it 
is  to  have  invedigated  the  true  caufes  of  things. 

From  that  time,  not  only  our  own,  but  alfo  foreign  phyficians 
have  followed  this  method  ;  and  fometimes,  indeed,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  new  experiments,  with  too  much  boldnefs. 
For,  in  cafes  of  difeafed  livers,  abfceffes  of  the  domach,  and  bad 
habits  of  body,  there  is  little  or  no  reafon  to  hope,  that  it  will  be 
attended  with  iuccefs.  Wherefore,  fome  precautions  are  always 
necefiary  to  be  ufed  before  attempting  it ;  the  mod  material  of 
2  which 
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which  are  laid  down  by  thofe  ingenious  furgeons,  Mr.  Chefel- 
den B  and  Mr.  Sharp  h. 

After  all,  I  mult  confefs,  that  with  what  prudence  foever  the 
phyfician  difcharges  his  duty,  the  Dropfy  often  returns.  But, 
that  notwithstanding,  a  high  value  ought  to  be  fet  on  this  dif- 
covery,  by  means  whereof  I  have  known  many  lives  not  only 
prolonged  for  feveral  years,  but  made  tolerably  eafy,  and  fome- 
times  comfortable.  Of  which  truth  I  could  produce  many  ex¬ 
amples,  but  (hall  content  myfelf  with  the  following  one. 

A  widow  lady,  whofe  opulent  eftate  ferved  to  render  her  vir¬ 
tues  more  confpicuous,  fell  into  an  afcites,  in  the  fifty-firft  year 
of  her  age.  For  this  (he  was  tapped ;  but  as  fhe  foon  filled  up 
again,  the  operation  was  repeated  once  a  month  for  the  firft 
year ;  and  at  each  tapping,  one  with  another,  there  were  drawn 
off  forty-four  pints  of  water.  The  next  year  fhe  was  likewife 
tapped  every  month,  and  the  whole  quantity,  being  equally  di¬ 
vided,  made  twelve  pints  each  week.  The  third  year  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  began  to  diminifh,  fo  that  there  was  but  twenty- 
four  pints  for  every  month.  And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years, 
and  feven  months  of  the  fixth,  in  which  time  lhe  underwent 
thirty  tappings,  each  tapping  amounted  only  to  fixtcen  pints. 
After  the  laft  time,  fhe  began  to  grow  weak  and  wade  away ; 
and  flie  was  feized  with  almofl  a  conflant  difficulty  of  breathing, 
as  we  obferve  in  a  Dropfy  of  the  bread:,  attended  with  frequent 
faintings ;  whereas  before,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  in  the  intervals  of  tapping,  fhe  was  chearful  in  conven¬ 
tion,  ufed  exercife,  and  even  diverted  herfelf  with  dancing.  But, 
now  life  began  to  fit  heavy  upon  her,  and  fhe  died  at  length,  a 
very  eafy  death.  Now,  it  is  very  furprifing,  that  a  human  body, 
in  that  fpace  of  time,  could  furnifh  fuch  a  vafl  quantity  of  water, 
to  wit,  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  pints ;  and  it  is 
my  opinion,  that  this  water  was  firft  collected  in  the  ovaries. 

In 


*  Anatomy  of  the  human  body,  Book  iii>  chap.  io. 
operations  of  furgery,  chap.  13. 
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In  fine,  this  good  lady,  for  the  information  of  posterity,  ordered, 
by  her  will,  that  the  following  Englifh  infcription  fhould  be 
engraved  on  her  monument. 

Here  lies  Dame  Mary  Page, 

Relidt  of  Sir  Grego  ry  Page  Baronet. 

.She  departed  this  life  March  iv.  mdccxxviii. 

In  the  lvi  year  of  her  age. 

In  lx vi i  months  fhe  was  tapped  lxvi  times. 

Had  taken  away  ccxl  gallons  of  water. 

Without  ever  repining  at  her  cafe, 

Or  ever  fearing  the  operation. 

And  this  monument  is  now  to  be  feen  in  Bunhill-Fields. 

Equally  remarkable,  but  happier  in  the  event,  is  the  cafe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  account,  A  maiden  gentlewoman  of 
feventeen  years  of  age,  obferved,  that  her  belly  fwelled  gradually, 
and  that  fine  made  but  little  urine.  She  took  various  medicines, 
but  ftill  grew  worfe  for  a  whole  year ;  when  her  abdomen  was 
as  much  diftended  as  if  fhe  had  been  far  gone  with  child.  At  this 
juncture  fhe  married,  in  hopes  that  a  hufband  would  prove  her 
heft  phyfician.  But  it  happened  quite  otherwife ;  the  Dropfy 
went  on  encreafing  for  three  years,  when  it  came  to  that  height, 
that  there  was  reafon  to  fear  her  belly  would  burft.  Her  pain 
becoming  now  intolerable,  fhe  defired  me  to  order  her  to  be 
tapped  by  a  furgeon  of  the  holpital,  who  was  faid  to  have  good 
fiiccefs  in  that  operation  ;  in  order  to  give  her  fome  eafe  at  leaf!. 
'Whereupon,  as  I  did  not  care  to  be  thought  to  kill  a  patient, 
•whom  I  could  not  cure,  I  told  her,  that  it  could  not  be  done  in 
fo  emaciated  a  body  without  extreme  danger.  However,  the 
miferable  patient  fiill  continuing  to  urge  me  with  earned:  in- 
treaties,  not  to  abandon  her  to  conftant  tortures  and  a  lingering 
death,  I  granted  her  requeft ;  and  at  one  tapping,  managed  in 
the  manner  above-defcribed,  there  were  drawn  off  lixty  pints- of 

clear 
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clear  water,  quite  free  from  any  offend  ve  fmell.  From  that 
time  fhe  gathered  drength  daily,  the  difeafe  never  returned, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  months  the  was  delivered  of  a  lufly  boy,# 
and  has  bnce  had  feveral  children. 

In  line,  a  drong  argument  for  the  neceffity  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  is,  that  it  is  much  fafer,  under  proper  redri&ions,  to  let 
out  the  water,  than  to  wait  till  it  burds  the  belly,  and  comes 
forth.  For  this  cafe  fometimes  happens,  and  is  always  attended 
with  the  utmoft  danger.  However,  I  have  feen  one  indance  of 
a  recovery  from  it,  in  a  woman,  to  whom  I  was  called.  Her 
belly  was  fo  vaflly  dretched  with  water,  that  I  pronounced  the 
cafe  incurable  ;  becaufe  fhe  feemed  not  to  have  drength  enough 
to  bear  the  proper  evacuations :  but  I  was  midaken.  For,  in  a 
few  days,  hearing  that  fhe  was  dill  alive,  I  made  her  another 
vifit,  and  was  much  furprized  on  feeing  two  velfels  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  one  containing  twelve  pints  nearly,  and  the  other  fix.  The 
fird  quantity  came  away  in  one  day  through  a  crack  in  the 
abdomen  near  the  navel ;  and  the  fecond  ilfued  the  next  day 
from  another  crack,  which  happened  near  the  fame  place ;  thus 
nature  wifely  divided  her  remedy,  and  allowed  it  two  days  to 
operate.  As  I  now  found  the  patient  excefllvely  weak  and  faint, 
I  ordered  her  nothing  inwardly  but  cordials ;  hut  gave  directions 
to  foment  the  abdomen  with  fpirit  of  wine ;  and  withal,  made 
my  prognodick  that  fhe  would  foon  die.  But,  mulieri,  ne  mor- 
tuae  quidem,  vix  credendum  ed I  was  midaken  a  fecond  time  ; 
for  I  faw  her  fome  months  afterwards,  quite  recovered ;  nor 
did  fhe  ever  relapfe,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  ;  and  the  cracks  and. 
burdings  of  her  belly  united,  without  any  other  application  but 
that  above-mentioned. 

I  clofe  this  long  chapter  with  the  hidory  of  a  cafe,  whereby  it 
will  appear,  that  nature  fometimes  employs  a  very  different  me¬ 
thod  from  that  above-defcribed,  to  eafe  herfelf  of  her  load.  I 
attended  a  certain  merchant  for  an  afcitical  Dropfy,  with  ano¬ 
ther  phydcian  of  great  experience  5  and  after  trying  the  ufual 
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remedies  to  no  purpofe,  we  refolved  upon  the  paracentelis,  as 
the  ultimate  refource.  Accordingly  the  operation  was  perform¬ 
ed,  and  about  twenty  pints  of  thin  clear  water  were  drawn  off. 
In  a  few  weeks  his  belly  filled  again.  Whereupon,  we  agreed 
to  meet  the  furgeon  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  draw  off  the 
v/ater  by  a  fecond  tapping.  As  foon  as  we  came  to  the  patient, 
he  looked  at  us,  and  fmiled ;  faying,  that  he  had  no  occalion  for 
any  fort  of  affiflance ;  and  ftripping  off  the  cloaths,  he  fhewed 
his  abdomen,  which  was  foft  and  relaxed.  At  this  we  were 
vaftly  furprized,  and  having  afkcd  him  if  he  had  had  any  kind 
of  evacuation  in  the  night,  he  affured  us  that  he  had  had  none, 
either  by  ftool,  urine,  or  fweat,  more  than  ufual.  Wherefore  all 
the  water  muff  have  been  abforbed  by  the  glands  and  capilla¬ 
ries  of  the  peritonaeum  and  adjacent  membranes.  But  after¬ 
wards  this  patient  very  imprudently  committed  himfelf  to  the 
care  of  a  certain  quack,  who,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  gave  him  very  ffrong  catharticks,  which  fo  exhaufled  him 
that  he  foon  died  confumptive.  Yet,  upon  diffedtion,  there  was 
little  or  no  water  found  in  the  abdomen. 

Anatomifts  have  long  fince  difcovered,  that  water  is  abforbed 
from  the  belly  into  the  circumjacent  parts.  For  if  a  pint  of 
warm  water  be  injected,  through  a  fmall  wound,  into  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  a  live  dog,  and  his  abdomen  be  laid  open  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  not  a  Bogle  drop  of  the  water  will  be  found  therein. 
Thus,  as  Hippocrates  has  juftly  obferved,  every  part  of  the 
body,  both  outward  and  inward,  is  perfpirable  \  But  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  perufal  of  what  the  learned  Dr.  Abraham  Kaav 
has  publifhed  on  this  fubjedt,  who  demonffrates  that  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  admitted  into,  and  tranfude  through  all  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  body,  both  in  health  and  ficknefs  k. 


1  Extwo ii  xai  ttcmoo*  tri*  to  axu.cc.  Epidem..  vi.  k  In  a  book,  intitled, 

Perfpiratic  dicta  Hippocrati  per  univerfum  corpus  anatomice  dluftrata.  Leyden, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

The  Liver  is  liable  to  very  many  difeafes  ;  becaufe  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  this  organ  are  for  the  moft  part  owing  to  the 
bile,  which  may  be  vitiated  feveral  ways.  But  the  moft  common 
of  all  is  the  jaundice  j  and  as  what  authors  have  written  on 
this  diftemper  has  not  given  me  thorough  fatisfadtion,  I  think 
proper  to  enquire  with  fome  care  into  its  nature. 

SECTION  I. 

The  JAUNDICE. 

The  bile  is  a  kind  of  natural  fapo,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  oil, 
water,  and  fait,  both  volatile  and  fixt,  feparated  from  the  blood 
in  the  liver  for  various  ufes  of  the  animal  body.  And  as  the 
blood  itfelf  may  be  vitiated  many  ways,  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
this  humour  is  fometimes  rendered  unfit  for  its  offices.  Now, 
it  is  often  faulty  by  its  lentor  or  vifcidity,  and  fometimes  alfo  by 
its  exceflive  thinnefs.  In  the  firff  cafe,  the  fecretory  glands  of 
the  bile  are  obflrudted,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  it  that  is  fe- 
creted  ffagnates  in  the  hepatick  dudts ;  whence  the  liver  grows 
hard,  and  under  its  tunicle  are  formed  whitifh  concretions,  re- 
fembling  hard  foap.  But  this  difeafe  arifes,  not  only  from  the 
vifcidity  of  the  bile,  whereby  it  flops  in  its  paffage,  but  alfo 
from  its  want  of  due  confiflence.  For  here  the  volatile  fait, 
which  is  one  of  the  compounding  principles  of  the  bile,  over¬ 
abounds  ;  whence  the  bile  becomes  too  thin,  hot,  and  irritating 
to  the  inteflines.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  body  is  too  coflive, 
and  the  fasces  are  hard,  and  of  a  clay-colour ;  in  the  latter  a 
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diarrhoea,  attended  with  a  fever  and  thin  yellow  Slools,  constantly 
teizes  the  patient.  Perfons  who  fpend  their  lives  in  a  fedentary 
manner,  without  proper  'exercife,  are  molt  liable  to  the  former; 
becaufe  the  oily  part  of  the  bile  grows  too  thick  and  vifcid  for 
want  of  a  due  proportion  of  fait :  and  thofe  who  render  their 
faculties  ufelefs,  by  too  high  feeding  and  drinking  Spirituous 
liquors,  are  generally  moft  expofed  to  the  latter. 

But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  Jaundice,  owing  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  caufe  from  thofe  above-defcribed,  and  that  is,  to  nervous 
fpafms ;  when  the  fubtile,  elaftick  fluid  of  the  nerves,  by  be- 
coming  too  acrid  and  irritating,  conftringes  the  bile-du&s  to  a 
degree  of  hindering  its  paSTage  through  the  liver ;  and  confe- 
quently,  it  muft  remain  in  the  blood,  and  thence  be  thrown  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  That  fomething  of  this  fame 
kind  follows  upon  violent  colick  pains,  and  the  bite  of  the  viper, . 
we  have  Shewn  in  another  place  *. 

I  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  there  fometimes  happens  another 
fort  of  conftri&ion,  occafioned  by  the  fcirrhofity  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  glands ;  in  which  cafe,  though  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  be 
loaded  with  bile,  yet  no  part  of  it  can  pafs  into  the  inteitines ; 
of  which,  I  formerly  faw  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  hofpital. 
It  was  in  a  working  man  of  forty-two  years  of  age,  who,  five 
months  after  recovering  from  an  acute  fever,  was  feized  with  an 
inflammation  in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  of  which,  when  he 
was  relieved,  he.  fell  into  an  obstinate  Jaundice,  with  coitiveneSs 
and  clayey  Stools,  and  died  in  a  Short  time.  Upon  opening  the 
abdomen,  we  found  four  pounds  of  pure  blood,  in  appearance  at 
leaft,  floating  in  it.  We  wondered  whence  this  blood  proceed¬ 
ed,  but  foon  obferved  fome  little  membranes,  which  feemed  to 
be  the  pieces  of  a  burfted  fack ;  and  the  omentum  was  mortified 
in  this  place.  The  pancreas  was  not  only  fcirrhous,  but  alfo 
cancerous  ;  for,  upon  cutting  into  it*  there  flew  out  into  the 
Surgeon’s  face  fome  drops  of  Serofity  of  fo  acrid  and  corrofive  a 

nature, 

*  Me  '^anical  account  of  Poifons,  ESTay  I.  edit.  iv. 
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nature,  that  they  burnt  the  fkin  like  oil  of  vitriol.  The  fpleen 
was  fcirrhous  likewife.  The  gall-bladder,  was  very  large,  and 
full  of  bile ;  not  yellow,  but  of  a  dark  green,  and  too  vifeid. 
There  was  no  fcirrhofity  in  the  liver ;  but  in  what  part  foever 
it  was  cut,  the  fame  fort  of  bile  iflued.  In  fine,  we  obferved, 
that  every  part  of  the  body,  membranes,  fat;  glands,  nay,  the 
very  fubffance  of  the  ribs,  was  of  a  yellow  hue,  except  the 
mufcular  fibres  alone,  which  were  not  in  the  leaff  tinged.  Upon 
prefling  the  gall-bladder  with  the  fingers,  we  could  not  force 
one  drop  of  bile  into  the  inteffines ;  for  at  the  union  of  the  he- 
patick  dudt  with  the  cyffick,  the  paflage  was  fo  vaftly  ffreight- 
ened,  that  it  would  not  admit  a  ffyle.  And  my  reafon  for  relat¬ 
ing  this  cafe  is,  to  make  appear,  from  how  many  different  caufes, 
and  fome  of  thefe  fatal,  this  difeafe  may  arife. 

A  difeafe,  attended  with  fuch  a  variety  of  circumffances,  re¬ 
quires  different  methods  of  cure.  In .  cafe  of  coffivenefs  with 
afh-coloured  or  whitifh  ftools,  faponaceous  medicines  both  alone, 
and  joined  with  rhubarb,  are  neceflary.  When  the  belly  is  too 
loofe,  the  loofenefs  is  rather  to  be  moderated  than  flopped ; 
which  is  beft  done  by  rhubarb  with  the  admixture  of  an  ano¬ 
dyne.  But  paregoricks  are  never  more  proper  in  this  difeafe, 
than  in  thofe  cafes,  which  we  have  faid  to  be  owing  to  a  con- 
ftridlion  of  the  biliary  dudts  by  nervous  fpafms.  But  in  every, 
kind  of  Jaundice,  attended  with  aftual  inflammation,  blood  is 
to  be  drawn  ;  and  generally  fpeaking,  a  vomit  is  to  be  given. 

This  inflammation  frequently  fuppurates,  and  turns  to  a  vo¬ 
mica  ;  from  which,  if  pure  white  matter  ifliies,  it  is  a  promifing 
fign  ;  becaufe  the  evil  lies  in  the  tunicle  or  outward  membrane.. 
But  if  the  whole  fubffance  of  the  liver  is  confumed  by  it,,  the 
patient  labours  under  a  flow  fever  and  great  anxiety  for  a  good, 
while,  and  then  dies.  This  cruel  difeafo  is  very  frequent  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  as  I  have  been  aflured  by  travellers  ;  and  is  fome- 
times  cured  by  applying  a  cauflick  to  the  part,  and  letting  out  the 
humour.  But  the  ulcer  muff  be  kept  open  a  confiderable  time. 


as 
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as  in  the  cafe  of  iflues.  This  difeafe  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
learned  Bontius,  who  gives  a  method  of  cure,  not  much  unlike 
that  above-defcribed  \  And  Celfus  obferves,  that  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  was  formerly  praCtifed  by  fome  phyficians c. 

Daftly,  for  correcting  the  bile  itfelf,  nothing  is  more  ufeful 
than  the  following  draught. 

Take  of  lemon-juice  fix  drachms ;  of  fait  of  wormwood, 
half  a  drachm  ;  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  one  ounce  j  of 
double-refined  fugar,  one  fcruple ;  mix. 

And  it  will  be  of  fervice  likewife,  in  cafe  of  a  loofenefs,  if  its 
irritating  quality  be  duly  checked  by  opiates.  Upon  the  fame 
principle  Mynficht’s  elixir  of  vitriol,  taken  in  Bath  or  Spa- water, 
is  a  very  good  medicine. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N  II. 

The  DIABETES. 

The  Diabetes  is  an  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine,  of  the  tafle, 
fmell,  and  colour  of  honey  ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  difeafe  of  the 
kidneys,  as  has  been  generally  thought,  but  of  the  liver,  I  think 
I  have  proved  elfewhere  beyond  contradiction  d.  I  fhall  here 
avoid  a  repetition  of  what  I  then  faid  on  that  head ;  and  fhall 
only  add  one  medicine  more,  viz.  aluminated  whey,  which  is 
made  thus  : 

Take  four  pints  of  milk,  boil  it  a  little,  and  turn  it  with  three 
drachms  of  alum. 

If  four  ounces  of  this  be  taken  three  times  a  day  at  leaft, 
it  will  contribute  much  towards  flopping  that  flux. 

Now,  if  it  be  afked,  whence  can  fo  great  a  quantity  of  water 
be  fupplied,  as  is  difcharged  in  this  diftemper  ;  my  anfwer  is,  that 
we  find  by  eafy  experiments,  that  certain  bodies  fometimes  at¬ 
tract, 

h  See  Hift.  nat.  &  medic.  Ind.  orient.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  c  Lib.  iv.  cap.  8± 

4  Mechanical  account  of  Poifons,  Eflay  I.  edit.  iv. 
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trad,  and  imbibe  the  watery  particles  floating  in  the  air ;  where¬ 
by  they  are  more  or  lefs  increafed  in  bulk  and  weight.  Thus 
the  fait  of  tartar,  expofed  to  moifl:  air,  encreafes  fo  prodigioufly, 
that  a  Angle  pound  of  it  duly  calcined  fwells  to  ten  pounds 
weight.  Therefore  why  may  we  not  fay,  that  fome  of  the  va¬ 
pours  of  the  ambient  air  enter  into  the  human  body,  when  pro¬ 
perly  difpofed  to  receive  them ;  and  thefe,  being  added  to  the 
feroflties,  which  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  kidneys,  and  there 
fecreted,  encreafe  their  quantity  ?  Upon  which  account,  as  cold 
and  moifl:  air  is  very  improper  for  perfons  in  this  diftemper  ;  fo 
they  ought,  if  practicable,  to  go  into  a  warm  and  dry  climate. 

In  Ane,  in  order  to  account  for  the  infrequency  of  this  dif- 
eafe  among  the  antients,  which  was  fuch,  that  Galen  fays  he 
faw  it  but  twice  only  e :  lam  of  opinion,  that  this  proceeded 
from  their  manner  of  living,  fo  very  different  from  ours.  For 
I  have  faid,  that  this  difeafe  moft  frequently  happens  to  thofe, 
who  without  due  exercife,  indulge  themfelves  with  drinking  vi¬ 
nous  liquors ;  and  then  quench  their  thirft  arifing  from  thefe, 
by  too  great  a  quantity  of  fuch  as  are  cooling.  Whereas,  the 
antients,  though  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  wine,  were  yet 
more  prudent  in  this  particular ;  for  after  a  debauch,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  temperance  by  degrees,  cooling  their  bodies  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  quenching  their  thirfl:  with  warm  drinks,  or  fuch  at 
leaft  as  were  not  actually  cold. 

*  De  Iocis  afTe&is,  Lib,  vi* 
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Of  the  difeafes  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  a  few  things 
concerning  thefe  difeafes,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  explained  by  medical  writers  with  fufficient  perfpi- 
cuity ;  though  the  knowledge  of  this  point  is  very  material  for 
the  cure. 

I  well  remember,  and  have  mentioned  it  upon  another  occa- 
fion  %  that  the  diffedtion  of  a  boy  about  five  years  old,  who  died 
of  fevere  nephritick  pains,  at  which  I  aflifted  many  years  fince, 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  various  degrees  by 
which  the  human  calculus  had  acquired  the  hardnefs  of  done. 
For  the  kidneys  and  ureters  were  quite  fluffed  with  a  calculous 
matter  ;  and  it  was  very  indrudtive,  to  fee  the  different  degrees 
of  concretion  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  from  a  clear  limpid 
water  to  a  milky  liquor,  which  fhot  into  flender  branchy  cry- 
ftals ;  and  thefe  coalefcing  became  a  hard  friable  fubflance. 

Helmont,  well  verfed  in  chemical  experiments,  fays b,  (and  I 
think  not  without  reafon)  that  the  matter  of  the  calculus  is  a 
certain  tartar  formed  in  the  kidneys  by  a  preternatural  coagula¬ 
tion.  For  this  opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  analyfis  of 
the  flone  made  by  fire,  and  compared  with  that  of  tartar  from 
Rhenifh  wine.  This  experiment  was  made  by  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Stephen  Hales  c,  who  found  in  tartar  of  Rhenifh  wine,  that 
the  third  part  of  the  whole  mafs  is  an  elaflick  air ;  and  that  above 
half  the  calculus  confided  of  the  fame  fort  of  air ;  which  pro¬ 
portion  of  air  he  could  never  find  in  any  other  bodies. 

There- 

a  Influence  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  page  1 86.  «»  See  Supplementorum 

paradoxum  numero  criticum.  c  Statical  efTays,  vol.  i.  p.  184  and  193. 
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Therefore,  may  we  not  conjecture  with  probability,  that  the 
proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  tartarous  falts  conveyed  out  of 
the  blood  into  the  fmall  duCts  of  the  kidneys  ?  For  it  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  falts  to  contain  and  imprifon  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  fubtile  matter,  which  the  illuftrious  Newton  has 
fhewn,  befides  its  other  properties,  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  cohe- 
fion  of  bodies  d.  Thus  the  calculus  is  a  fubftance  compofed  of 
earth,  and  a  very  large  fhare  of  air,  concreted  in  the  renal 
duCts ;  and  either  remains  therein,  or  drops  down  into  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  been  the  more  parti¬ 
cular  on  this  head,  in  order  to  fhew  the  feveral  ways  of  treat¬ 
ing  this  diftemper. 

And  firft,  to  prevent  thofe  falts  from  fhooting  into  cryftals, 
lixivial  falts  feem  to  be  extremely  proper.  Next,  to  keep  the 
cryftals  from  coalefcing  into  a  calculous  fubflance,  oily  medi¬ 
cines  are  very  efficacious.  And  this  rule  ought  always  to  take 
place  with  regard  to  diet  as  well  as  medicines. 

But  when  calculous  concretions  are  actually  formed  in  the 
kidneys,  and  are  to  be  brought  away  by  the  ureters,  the  cafe 
requires  very  prudent  management.  It  is  a  very  common  error 
in  practice  to  give  ftrong,  forcing  diureticks,  with  an  imaginary 
view  of  driving  out  the  gravel  with  the  urine  :  whereas,  this  irre¬ 
tention  is  anfwered  with  greater  fafety,  in  mod:  cafes,  by  relax¬ 
ing  and  lubricating  medicines ;  efpecially,  if,  in  cafe  of  violent 
pain,  bleeding  be  premifed,  and  anodynes  interfperfed.  For  a 
ftone  is  never  forced  out,  while  the  patient  is  in  great  torture ; 
though,  when  the  pain  ceafes,  it  fometimes  comes  away  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  almoft  of  its  own  accord,  with  the  urine.  And 
the  reafon  of  this  is,  that  pain  conftringes  the  fibres  of  the  parts, 
which  refume  their  natural  ftate,  and  perform  their  functions 
properly,  when  the  troublefome  fenfation  is  over.  Wherefore, 
three  or  four  grains  of  opium,  diflolved  in  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  common  decoCtion,  may  be  given  by  way  of  clyfler,  which 

Y  y  y  will 

d  See  The  life  of  Mr.  Boyle,  prefixed  to  his  works,  page  70. 
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will  greatly  relieve  the  pain,  and  fometimes  procure  greater  ad¬ 
vantages.  However,  there  are  conjunctures,  after  the  pain  is 
abated,  when  powerful  diureticks  may  be  adminidered ;  but 
with  this  precaution,  that  as  foon  as  they  have  had  their  efifeCt, 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  continued. 

All  this  time  the  body  fhould  be  condantly  kept  open  ; 
wherefore,  in  cafe  of  codivenefs,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  a 
turpentine  clyder  ;  and  fometimes. to  purge  gently  with  infufion 
of  fena  and  manna  ;  but  drong  catharticks  are  to  be  avoided. 

Of  the  lubricating  medicines  above-mentioned  the  chief  are, 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows,  emulfions  made 
with  almonds,  and  the  like ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  ufe 
of  the  warm  bath  :  but  among  the  powerful  diureticks,  turpen¬ 
tine  and  foap  are  the  bed. 

Such  is  the  courfe  to  be  purfued  in  the  paroxyfm  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  But  out  of  it,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  bodily  exercife, 
efpecially  riding  every  day,  but  fo  as  not  to  fatigue :  his  food 
fhould  be  mild,  and  of  eafy  digedion ;  and  his  drink  either 
fmall  wine  and  water,  or  new  foft  ale,  which  will  be  rendered 
better  and  wholefomer,  if  ground-ivy  leaves  be  infufed  in  it, 
while  it  is  working.  Mead  is  likewife  a  proper  drink  ;  for 
honey  is  an  excellent  diuretick.  A  fpoonful  alfo  of  honey  in  a 
glafs  or  two  of  the  infufion  of  marfh-mallows  roots  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  cleanfer  of  the  kidneys,  if  ufed  for  a  condancy.  The 
wines  ought  to  be  the  fofted  and  fmoothed  that  can  be  had* 
and  the  lighted: ;  cleared  river  or  running- water  is  preferable  to 
all  other.  For,  as  Pliny  fays,  “  thofe  fprings  are  particularly 
**  condemned,  the  waters  of  which  line  the  vefifels  in  which 
**  they  are  boiled  with  thick  cruds e.” 

But  particular  care  fhould  be  taken,  not  to  put  the  patient 
into  a  courfe  of  powerful  diureticks,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  gravel  from  concreting  in  the  kidneys  :  becaufe,  whatever 
great  things  may  be  faid  of  this  fort  of  medicines  by  ignorant 

pretenders^ 
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pretenders,  they  certainly  injure  the  parts  by  their  heat  and  acri¬ 
mony.  Nor  can  I  avoid  obferving,  though  I  am  extremely  forry 
for  the  occafion,  that  fome  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  a  few  years 
ftnee  a<fted  a  part  much  beneath  their  character,  firft,  in  fuffer- 
ing  themfelves  to  be  impofed  on,  and  then,  in  encouraging  the 
legiflature  to  purchafe  an  old  woman’s  medicine  at  an  exorbitant 
price ;  by  vouching,  that  it  was  capable  of  breaking  the  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  and  bringing  away  the  fragments  with  the  urine. 
This  medicine  is  a  compofition  of  foap  and  lime  made  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Ihells,  which  every  body  knows  to  be  highly  cauftick. 
And  while  the  fcheme  was  carrying  on,  fome  ftones  cut  out  of 
the  bladders  of  patients,  who  had  ufed  the  medicine,  were  very 
induftrioufly  handed  about,  as  a  teftimony  of  its  lithontriptick 
quality ;  becaufe  thefe  ftones  had  inequalities,  and  holes  here 
and  there  in  their  furface,  which  were  afferted  to  be  erofions 
made  by  the  medicine.  But  thofe  gentlemen  ought  to  have 
known,  that  ftones  are  fometimes  naturally  formed  in  the  blad¬ 
der  with  fuch  inequalities  and  pits  on  their  furface,  as  may  be 
miftaken  for  real  erofions  :  feveral  examples  of  which  have  fallen 
under  my  own  obfervation.  So  great  is  nature’s  variety  in  form¬ 
ing  calculous  concretions.  But  upon  this  fubje<5t,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  a  very  ufeful  book,  publilhed  fome  years  fince  by  a 
Ikilful  anatomift  and  phyfician  ,  in  which  both  the  mifehiefs 
done  by  this  medicine,  and  the  artifices  employed  to  bring  it 
into  vogue,  are  let  in  a  clear  light f. 

Now,  whereas  fuch  vaft  encomiums  were  bellowed  on  this 
new  medicine,  as  it  was  then  called ;  it  was  no  way  ftrange, 
that  our  legiflature  lliould  defire  to  purchafe  the  manner  of 
making  it  at  almoft  any  price,  in  order  to  publifh  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  And  indeed,  the  purchafe  re¬ 
dounds  as  much  to  their  honour,  as  it  does  to  the  diferedit  of 
their  advifers ;  who  ought  to  have  known,  that  things  endued 
with  fuch  a  corrofive  quality,  as  to  be  able  to  diifolve  the  ftone, 

Y  y  y  2  Could 
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could  not  lodge  in  the  bladder  without  injuring  that  organ. 
Upon  the  whole,  that  compofition,  under  due  management, 
may  be  of  fome  lervice  in  expelling  gravel  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages  ;  but  it  will  never  be  able  to  break  calculi  of  the  hardnefs 
of  done  :  and  befides,  its  long  continued  ufe  mull  be  attended 
with  great  danger,  for  the  reafons  above-given.  And  as  for  its 
fubditute,  the  foap-leys,  though  it  be  a  medicine  of  a  more 
commodious  form  for  taking ;  yet  it  will  not  prove  much  fafer 
in  its  confequences,  for  the  fame  reafons. 

Neverthelefs,  as  nothing  ought  to  be  difguifed,  no  truth  con¬ 
cealed,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment ;  I  think  proper  to  take 
notice  of  what  the  learned  Dr.  Robert  Whytt  of  Edinburgh 
found  by  experiments  relating  to  the  prefent  enquiry For  that 
gentleman,  after  ferioufly  conlidering  the  inconveniencies,  and 
fometimes  the  mifchiefs  alfo,  of  this  celebrated  fpecifick,  re- 
folved  to  omit  the  foap,  and  try  what  virtues  lime-water  might 
have  in  dilfolving  the  calculus.  His  fird  experiments  were 
made  on  feveral  fragments  of  calculi  with  lime-water  from 
common  quick-lime ;  and  afterwards  refolving  to  try  the  power 
of  animal-lime,  he  repeated  them  with  lime-water,  made  with 
oyder-daells  and  cockle-fhells  well  calcined,  by  pouring  feveix 
or  eight  pints  of  water  on  one  pound  of  the  frefh-calcined 
fhells.  The  experiments  fucceeded  with  both  forts  y  but  he 
foon  found,  that  the  oyfler  and  cockle-lhell  lime-water  poflefled 
a  much  greater  power  of  dilfolving  the  calculus  than  that,  of 
done-lime.  Then  he  propofes  the  method  of  drinking  the  fhell 
lime-water,  the  quantity  of  which  may  amount  gradually  to 
four  pints  every  day  for  adults,  and  for  children  lefs  in  propor¬ 
tion  :  and  he  concludes  with  indances  of  the  happy  effects  of 
this  method. 

His  whole  dilfertation  is  very  well  worth  the  perufal.  And 
I  have  given  this  fhort  account  of  his  method  with  the  greater 
pleafure,  becaufe  an  eminent  phylician  here  in  London,  lately 

allured. 

2  Medical  eflays,  Edinburgh,  vol,  v.  elfay  69. 
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allured  me,  that  he  cured  a  certain  merchant,  who  was  griev- 
oufly  afflicted  with  the  hone,  hy  this  very  method  :  whereby 
he  difcharged  by  urine  a  great  number  of  fmall  pieces,  fome 
like  the  coats,  others  like  fmall  nuclei  of  hones.  But  it  is  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  expe&ed,  as  I  have  faid  above,  that  hones,  which  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  hardnefs  little  inferior  to  hint,  can  be 
broken  or  diffolved  by  any  medicine  whatfoever. 

Therefore  I  heartily  congratulate  my  fellow-citizens  upon 
the  hull  and  dexterity  of  our  furgeons,  who  have  invented  a 
new  way  of  cutting  for  the  hone  with  greater  fafety  and  dih 
patch  \  For  now,  not  only  children  and  youths,  but  alfo  per- 
fons  advanced  in  years,  may  fubmit  to  this  operation  without 
great  danger :  and  in  cafe  the  hone  prove  too  big  to  be  extracted 
without  tearing  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  is  now  no  longer 
necehary  to  fplit  the  hone  (before  the  extra&ion) ;  the  invention 
of  which  is  afcribed  to  Ammonius,  a  Greek  phyfician,  who 
from  thence  was  fur  named  ( xtiojop ©-)  the  lithotomih  h 
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Of  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes. 

The  difeafes  of  the  Eyes  have  been  treated  of  by  medical 
writers  with  fuch  care,  that  I  think  it  almoh  unnecehary 
to  fay  any  thing  here  concerning  them.  Among  the  antients  Cel- 
fus  a  in  particular,  and  among  the  moderns  Plempius b,  have 
moh  accurately  enumerated  and  dihinguilhed  them.  The  for¬ 
mer  indeed  was  pohehed  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  phyficians 

and. 

k  See  Chefelden’s  Anatomy,  chap.  vi.  of  the  fifth  edition.  1  Celfus^ 

Lib.  vii.  cap.  26.  a  Lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  b  Ophthalmograph^. 
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and  furgeons,  which  are  not  come  down  to  us,  and  out  of  which 
he  feledted  feveral  very  good  medicines  with  great  judgment : 
and  the  latter  has  made  ufe  of  all  the  modern  difcoveries,  to 
improve  the  practical  part.  To  thefe  two  authors  I  would  add 
a  book,  compofed  by  two  eminent  mathematicians  ;  in  which 
every  thing  relating  to  vifion  is  explained  with  great  perfpi- 
cuity  c.  And  Dr.  Porterfield’s  differ tations  on  this  fubjedt 11  are 
extremely  worthy  of  a  ferious  perufal. 

Wherefore  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  making  a  few  remarks 
on  fome  very  confiderable  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  fufficiently  underflood  by  the  generality  of 
pradlitioners. 

SECTION  L 

Of  the  gutta  serena. 

What  the  Greeks  named  ex^aupum;,  and  the  Latin  writers  of 
the  lower  ages  expreffed  by  the  barbarous  word  Gutta  Serena,  is 
a  very  fevere  difeafe,  and  of  very  difficult  cure.  It  proceeds 
from  various  caufes,  of  which  the  mofl  common  is  an  obftruc- 
tion  gradually  formed  in  the  arteries  of  the  retina  by  a  fizy 
blood.  For,  the  confequence  of  this  obftrudlion  is,  that  the 
rays  of  light  which  fhould  depidt  the  images  of  objedls  on  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  falling  on  thefe  dilated  blood-veffels,  pro¬ 
duce  no  effedl ;  whence  the  fight  is  either  diminifhed,  or  entirely 
loft,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  obftrudtion.  Again,  this 
difeafe  is  fometimes  owing  to  a  pally  of  the  nerves  of  this  fame 
membrane ;  as  it  in  fome  meafure  deftroys  their  fenfibility ; 
whereby  the  impulfe  of  the  corpufcles  of  light  on  them  is  not 
fufficient  to  make  them  tranfmit  objedls  to  the  brain.  In  fine, 

I  have 

c  A  complete  fyftem  of  opticks,  by  Robert  Smith,  LL.  D.  with  an  eflay  upon 
■diftinft  and  indiftinft  vifion,  by  James  Jurin,  M.  D.  Cambridge,  1738.  d  See 
Medical  eflays,  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  pag.  160.  and  vol.iv.  pag.  124. 
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I  have  obferved,  that  this  fpecies  of  blindnefs  is  alfo  occafioned 
by  a  preffure  on  the  optick  nerves,  either  by  the  extravafation 
of  a  glutinous  humour,  or  by  a  hard  tumour  formed  upon  the 
place,  where  they  pafs  from  their  thalami  into  the  eyes  ; 
whereby  the  paffage  of  the  animal  fpirits  to  the  brain  is  totally 
intercepted. 

So  many  are  the  accidents  incident  to  the  eye  even  in  one  dif- 
eafe.  Let  us  now  confider  how  to  preferve  this  organ,  which 
has  fo  great  a  fhare  in  making  life  ufeful  and  agreeable. 

And  firft,  we  ought  to  know  how  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  the  Gutta  Serena  above-mentioned,  and  their  good 
and  bad  fymptoms. 

Wherefore  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  a  fign  of  an 
obftru&ion  in  the  blood- veffels  by  a  fizy  blood.  For  this  dila¬ 
tation  is  the  work  of  nature,  in  order  that  the  detriment  which; 
the  fight  fuffers  by  many  of  the  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  fmall 
arteries,  inftead  of  the  nervous  fibrillae,  may  be  compenfated  by 
taking  in  a  greater  number  of  thefe  rays.  Hence  the  pally  of 
the  nerves,  with  which  they  are  frequently  flruck  at  once,  fel- 
dom  or  never  occafions  this  dilatation.  But  the  preffure  on  the 
optick  nerve,  either  by  an  extravafated  humour,  or  a  tumour 
gradually  encreafing,  is  attended  with  a  wider  pupil,  for  th® 
aforefaid  reafon. 

Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  of 
the  Gutta  Serena  may  be  deemed  incurable.  For  what  medi¬ 
cine  can  be  adequate  to  the  removal  of  a  fudden  relaxation  of 
the  nerves,  or  of  a  load  of  extravafated  humours,  or  a  tumour 
formed  within  the  fkull,  which  are  rendered  inacceffible  by 
their  very  fituation  ?  Wherefore  it  is  only  the  firft  fpecies  of  this 
blindnefs  that  is  curable.  Unlefs  there  may  perhaps  be  fome 
faint  hopes  of  relieving  that  fort,  which  proceeds  from  a  pally 
of  the  retina,  by  antiparalytick  medicines ;  of  which  die  prin¬ 
cipal  are  aromaticks,  chalybeates,  and  the  foetid  gums,. 
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But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  cure,  which  in  general,  con- 
fifts  in  removing  the  obdru&ion  of  the  vedels,  and  correcting 
the  lentor  of  the  blood.  Wherefore,  fird  of  all,  blood  is  to  be 
drawn  both  from  the  arm  and  the  jugular,  and  to  be  repeated 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  difeafe.  And  it  will  be  of  ufe 
to  apply  cupping-glades,  with  deep  fcarifications  under  the  oc¬ 
ciput  ;  in  order  to  let  out  blood  this  way  from  the  lateral  finufes 
of  the  brain.  Then  it  will  be  necedary  to  give  catharticks, 
efpecially  fuch  as  purge  grofs  humours.  But  as  nothing  is  found 
more  powerful  than  quickfilver  for  inciding  and  expelling  grofs 
and  vifcid  humours,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  join  calomel  to 
other  catharticks ;  or  rather  to  take  it  by  itfelf,  and  a  few  hours 
after  it,  fome  gentle  purgative. 

.  And  this  method  often  fucceeds,  when  the  difeafe  is  begin- 
ning  or  recent  j  but  if  it  be  of  lome  handing,  it  requires  a  more 
powerful  treatment,  that  is,  a  plentiful  falivation,  raided  by  mer¬ 
curials  taken  inwardly  in  fmall  quantities,  and  at  fhort  intervals. 
For  mercury,  by  its  extraordinary  weight  and  divifibility  into 
extremely  minute  globules,  penetrates  into  the  inmod  recedes 
of  the  body,  fcours  the  glands  and  veifels,  and  carries  off  the 
fordes  by  the  mod  convenient  outlets. 

I  made  the  drd  trial  of  this  courfe  on  poor  patients  in  the 
hofpital,  when  I  was  a  young  practitioner,  and  afterwards  on 
others,  who  thereby  recovered  their  fight ;  for  which  I  was  com¬ 
plimented  by  the  phydcians,  who  till  then  had  looked  on  the 
difeafe  as  incurable,  efpecially,  if  condrmed  by  time.  Now  the 
motive,  which  determined  me  to  try  the  effeCl  of  this  courfe, 
was,  that  I  had  found  by  the  laws  of  opticks,  that  certain  cor- 
pufcles,  doating  in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  could  not 
be  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  according  to  the  common  opinion ; 
becaufe  they  mud  be  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  eye  to  be  able 
to  depiCb  their  image  there.  Wherefore  there  was  a  necedity 
of  feeking  fome  other  caufe  j  and  whether  I  have  found  the  true 


one. 
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one.  is  entirely  fubmitted  to  mathematicians.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  invention  is  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  the  great  life  of  true  mathematical  knowledge  towards 
eftablifhing  a  right  method  of  practice. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  CATARACT. 

'  '  .ri,-  •  *.  '*'•  *  *  *  ‘  ‘  f  J  L  y 

The  Cataradt,  by  the  Greeks  named  yXciVKupu,  by  the  ancient 
Latins  fuffufio,  and  by  the  moderns  cataradla,  is  an  opacity  of  the 
cryftalline  humour,  which  from  tranfparent  is  generally  changed 
to  a  greyifh  colour  ;  whereby  the  pafiage  of  the  rays  of  light  to 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  is  intercepted. 

Phyficians  in  all  former  ages,  were  of  opinion,  'that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  blindnefs  was  owing  to  a  membrane  prasternatu  rally 
growing  before  the  cryftalline  humour,  and  covering  its  anterior 
furface  in  the  manner  of  a  veil ;  and  that  the  fight  was  reftored 
by  deprefling  this  membrane  with  a  needle.  But  the  erroneoufnefs 
of  this  opinion  has  been  at  length  difcovered  and  demonftrated 
in 'this  century.  For  in  the  difledtion  of  eyes,  both  of  perfons 
who  had  been  afflidled  with  Catara&s,  and  had  never  been 
couched  and  of  others,  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  per¬ 
formed  with  fuccefs ;  there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  a 
membrane,  but  the  drynefs,  hardnefs  and  opacity  of  the  cry¬ 
ftalline  humour  or  lens  was  found  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe e. 

However,  I  muft  not  omit  taking  notice,  that  a  real  mem¬ 
brane  has  been  fometimes  found,  though  the  cafe  be  very  rare f : 
an  inftance  of  which  has  been  lately  fhewn  me  by  our  excellent 
anatomift  Dr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  an  elegant  preparation  of  a 
child’s  eye  injected  by  him  in  which  there  plainly  appeared  a 
membranous  expansion  that  covered  the  pupil,  and  had  its 
blood- veflels  filled  with  the  injedlion.  And  hence  I  draw  this 

Z  z  z  .  general 

•  See  Antoine  Maitre — Jan,  Traite  des  maladies  de  l’oeil.  Troyes,  170^ 
*  SeeHiftoire  &memoires  de  l’academie  royale  des  fciences.  Paris,  1708. 
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general  inference,  that  although  it  be  very  certain,  that  in  moft 
cafes  of  this  dileafe,  it  is  the  cryftalline  humour  that  is  removed 
out  of  its  place  by  the  operation  3  yet  it  may  fometimes  happen, 
that  the  needle  deprefles  a  membrane  which  by  fome  accident 
was  grown  hard  and  opake. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  hand  of  a  lkilful  furgeon  is  the  only  re¬ 
medy  in  this  diforder.  But  the  operator  ought  to  wait  for  a 
certain  degree  of  ripenefs  of  the  Cataract,  and  give  attention  to 
other  circumftances  3  in  order  to  determine  the  time  of  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  with  fafety,  and  a  profpeft  of  advantage- 

SECTION  III. 

Of  the  ALBUGO. 

•  f  !  •  •  •  " 

The  Albugo,  or  white  fpeck  in  the  eye,  is  likewife  a  trouble- 
'  fome  difeale,  which  is  more  or  lefs  offenfive  to  the  fight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  greater  or  lefler  portion  of  the  tranfparent  part  of  the 
cornea  affedted  by  it.  For  fometimes  it  fixes  on  the  exterior 
furface  only  of  this  membrane,  fometimes  on  the  interior  3  and 
fometimes,  in  fine,  it  runs  more  or  lefs  deep  into  it. 

It  is  molt  commonly  the  confequence  of  inflammations,  by 
the  extravafation  of  humours  between  the  membranes  of  this 
tunicle  3  and  particularly  in  the  fmall-pox,  by  the  fuppuration 
of  puftules  upon  this. part. 

I  have'  made  ufe  of  two  methods  of  cure  for  this  diforder  of 
the  fight  3  the  one  in  the  outward  fort,  the  other  in  the  inward, 
in  the  former  cafe,  I  ordered  the  following  powder. 

Take  of  common  glafs  any  quantity.  Pound  it  in  a  mortar' 
into  a  very  fine  powder :  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  fugar-candy,  and  levigate  the  mixture  on  a  marble 
with  great  labour,  till  it  becomes  quite  impalpable. 

A  little  of  this  powder,  put  into  the  eye  with  a  quil'l  every- 
day,  gradually  abflerges,  and  wears  off  the  ipot  by  its  inciding 

quality.. 
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quality.  The  other  method  above-mentioned  of  removing  this 
ipeck  is,  to  order  a  dexterous  furgeon  to  pare  it  cautioufly  every 
day  with  a  knife ;  for  this  tunicle  is  compofed  of  feveral  lamel¬ 
lae,  one  over  another,  and  has  thicknefs  enough  to  bear  paring 
off  fome  of  its  parts.  I  have  feen  feveral  inftances  of  cures  by 
the  eye-powder ;  but  the  paring  off  the  cornea  has  not  fucceed- 
ed  with  me  above  once  or  twice.  However,  it  is  better  to  try 
a  doubtful  remedy  than  none. 

The  force  of  odours. 

I  have  hardly  any  thing  of  great  moment  to  propofe  con¬ 
cerning  the  reft  of  the  fenfes ;  except  a  few  hints  relating  to 
the  organ  of  fmelhng.  For  as  daily  experience  convinces  us  of 
the  great  power  of  fcents,  both  to  do  harm  and  good ;  I  think 
it  may  be  of  ufe  to  give  fome  fliort  remarks  on  them. 

.  Ar,d  hrft,  their  mifchievous  eftedts  in  communicating  conta- 
.gtpus  difeafes  are  diffidently  manifeft.  For  it  is  moft  certain, 
that  the  fubtile  effluvia,  which  iffue  from  an  infedted  body,  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  with  the  breath,  do  infedt  a  found  habit.  More- 
over,  every  body  is  fenfible,  at  one  time  or  other,  that  from 
this  caufe  proceed  head-achs,  and  fickneffes  at  ftomach  by  the 
acquired  ill-quality  of  the  fpittle.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  notorious -than  the  great  energy  of  odoriferous 
things  in  repairing  our  ftrength.  And  this  is  effedted,  either  by 
the  animal  fpmts  being  rouzed  out  of  a  ftate  of  oppreffion,  or 
by  being  refrelhed  and  recruited  by  fuch  things  as  emit  particles, 
tuat  are  friendly  and  agreeable  to  nature,  applied  to  the  nofe. 

.  effluvia  of  this  kind  are,  as  it  were,  a  proper  food  for  the 
animal  fpirits. 

Now,,  of  all, thei  odoriferous  bodies  hitherto  known,  the  moft 
powerful  are  fpirits  and  volatile  falts  extradted  by  fire  from  ani- 
mal  tubftanoes  j  and  next  to  thefe  are  thofe  animal-glands  dif- 
tmguilhed  by  the, names  of  caftor,  mutk,  and  civet.  But  there 

Z  Z  Z  2  rnou 
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may  perhaps  be  juft  caufe  to  admire,  that  thefe  bodies  do  not 
equally  agree  with  all  conflitutions.  For  many  are  wonderfully 
refreshed  by  mufk  and  civet ;  whereas,  we  fee  others,  who  are 
more  or  lefs  over-powered,  even  to  a  degree  of  ficknels  and  faint¬ 
ing,  by  the  fcents  of  thefe  fame  perfumes ;  and  yet  are  refrelhed 
and  revived  by  caflor  and  afa  foetida.  This  difference  ieems,  in 
my  opinion,  to  arife  from  a  different  habit  of  the  nevous  fluid  in 
different  perfons ;  and  nature  generally  points  out,  which  of  this 
clafs  of  bodies  wffll  be  beneficial,  and  which  hurtful  to  each  in¬ 
dividual.  Nor  have  I  the  leafl:  doubt,  but  that  a  fenfe  of  the 
efficacy  of  thefe  things  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  fluid  of 
the  nerves.  And  fuch  is  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  fu- 
preme  Creator  in  the  conftrudtion  of  our  frame,  that  he  has 
made  thofe  things  pleafant  to  the  fenfes,  which  are  proper  for 
the  prefervation  of  life,  or  necefiary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies.  Neverthelefs,  moderation  is  to  be  conffantly  obferved 
in  all  thefe  things,  to  prevent  the  allurements  of  pleafure  from 
hurrying  us  into  excefles,  which  may  prove  prejudicial  both  to 
the  foul  and  body. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Of  the  G  O  U  T. 


h  e  Gout  is  moll  commonly  a  difeafe  of  perfons,  who 


Jl  have  too  much  indulged  themfelves  in  high  living;  in 
which  nature  endeavours  to  throw  the  load  of  noxious  matter 
out  of  the  body  upon  the  joints.  Thus  this  diforder  is  rather 
to  be  deemed  a  crifls  of  the  difeafe,  than  the  difeafe  itfelf :  and 
in  this  view,  great  care  and  prudence  are  required,  to  facilitate 
nature’s  attempt  in  producing  the  effect.  Wherefore,  the  pain 
i  is 
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is  by  no  means  to  be  mitigated  by  external  remedies  of  any  kind 
whatfoever.  For  by  attempting  this,  the  gouty  humour  may  be 
thrown  back  upon  the  vital  organs  in  an  inflant,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  life  put  into  imminent  danger;  which  feems  to  afford  a 
remarkable  proof,  that  this  violent  commotion  in  the  body  is 
owing  to  a  very  fubtile  and  adtive  fluid,  and  fuch  is  the  nervous 
juice.  But  in  cafe  this  fiery  humour  fhould  happen  to  remove 
from  the  limb  into  the  body,  all  pofiible  means  ought  to  be 
ufed,  to  make  it  return  on  the  part.  And  this  is  to  be  done  by 
blood-letting  ;  the  warmer  catharticks,  which  are  not  violent 
in  their  operation  ;  alexipharmicks  ;  and  above  all,  by  epifpaf- 
ticks  laid  on  the  limbs,  with  regard  always  had  to  the  place  af- 
fedted.  For  nothing  is  more  defirable,  than  that  the  evil  fhould 
fix  for  feveral  days  on  thofe  parts  of  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
which  it  has  firfl  taken  poffeffion  of ;  becaufe,  when  it  once  re¬ 
turns  into  the  habit,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  driven  out  again  : 
fo  that,  perhaps,  it  may  be  juflly  faid,  that  the  Gout  is  the  only 
cure  of  the  Gout. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  in  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  the 
tendons  of  the  mufcles  fubfervient  to  their  motions,  and,  the 
membranes  furrounding  the  bones.  And  when  the  acrimonious 
humour  has  fallen  on  thefe  parts,  it  irritates  and  frets  them  : 
hence  arifes  an  inflammation,  and  a  painful  tumour  is  formed  by 
the  oozing  of  the  thinnefl  part  of  the  juices  out  of  the  minutefl 
ramifications  of  the  arteries  and  nerves.  For  nature  makes  ufe 
of  pain  as  an  inflrumeiit  ;  and  the  fharper  it  is,  the  more  fpee- 
dily  and  fafely  fhe  finifhes  her  work.  Sometimes,  indeed,  flie 
does  it  flowly,  as  if  fhe  negledted  her  duty  ;  and  in  fome  habits 
of  body  fhe  protradls  the  torture  a  longer  time  than  ufual,  as  if 
her  intention  was  to  divide  her  medicine.  But  when  the  tumour 
fubfides,  part  of  the  extravafated  humour,  which  could  not  per- 
fpire  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin  (and  there  is  but  a  fmall 
portion  of  it,  indeed,  that  is  exhaled  this  way)  is  abforbed  into 
the  veins  and  lymphaticks ;  while  the  thickefl  part  of  it  flicks 
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to  the  membranes  :  and  freffi  quantities  of  it  being  lodged  there 
in  every  ft  of  the  Gout,  it  fometimes  concretes  into  hard 
modes,  commonly  called  chalk- flon.es,  which  by  degrees  huff 
tne  joints,  and  deflroy  their  adtion. 

As  to  the  medical  treatment,  different  methods  are  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  fit,  and  out  of  it.  Quiet  is  not  only  indicated,  but 
enforced  by  the  very  incapacity  to  motion.  In  cafe  of  a  fever, 
the  diet  fhould  be  the  fame  as  in  acute  difeafes ;  otherwife,  com¬ 
mon  food  of  eafy  digehion  may  be  allowed.  For  great  care 
mult  be  taken  of  the  ftomach  and  flrength.  And  this  circum- 
itance,  which  I  have  fcarcely  ever  remarked  in  any  other  dif- 
temper,  is  here  to  be  obferved ;  that  when  the  Gout  has  leized 
the  ilomach,  this  organ  becomes  fo  cold  and  torpid,  that  wine 
Ferns  no  Wronger  than  water ;  and  it  requires,  and  eafily  bears 
the  hottefi:  liquors,  fuch  as  fpirits  drawn  from  wine.  Wherefore, 
not  only  generous  wines  are  to  be  given  in  pretty  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  alfo  vinous  fpirits,  rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  in- 
fufion  of  fnake-root,  ginger,  or  garlick.  And  if  thefe  ffiould  not 
prove  powerful  enough,  it  will  be  proper  to  order  the  powders 

°  k^S~root’  §mger>  and  long-pepper,  mixed  with  the  cordial 
confection,  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth. 

It  has  been  difputed  among  phyficians,  whether,  or  not,  a 
vem  may  oe  opened,  when  the  pain  in  the  joint  is  extremely  fe- 
vere.  Now,  to  fettle  this  point,  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that 
this  pain  is  highly  necelfary  for  tumefying  the  part,  and  there- 
tore  ought  to  be  borne  with  patience.  This  however  notwith- 
yu.c  mg,  (feeing  it  is  certain,  that  excelTive  heat  is  an  obftacle  to 
the  natural  fecretions  from  the  blood,  which  are  necelfary  for 
hedth)  if  the  fever  run  very  high,  and  efpefially^if  it  be!  at¬ 
tended  with  a  delirium,  or  difficulty  of  breathing,  blood-ictiinp 
will  not  only  lelfen  the  pain,  but  likewifc  happily  promote  the 

11  Ue  °  £lle  1'umour  ’•  Nay,  it  will  be  requilite  to  repeat  the 
■operation,  when  there  appear  figns  of  a  comatofe  dilpoiition. 

For 
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For  I  have  very  frequently  obferved  phyficians  to  be  too  timo¬ 
rous  with  refpecft  to  this  evacuation,  from  a  notion,  that  it  would 
prevent  the  gouty  humour  from  being  thrown  upon  the  joints. 
Upon  the  whole,  one  effed  of  blood-letting  is  generally,  to 
make  the  difeafe  abandon  the  place  where  it  was  lodged 3  and 
the  great  benefit  of  this  removal  in  feveral  cafes  is  manifefL 
But  as  for  anodynes,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed,  excepting  in 
vomiting  and  loofenefies.  Nor  do  gouty  people  (to  fay  it  once 
for  all)  bear  catharticks  well,  till  the  paroxyfm  is  over 3  and 
then  they  may  be  given,  to  carry  off  the  remains  of  the  morbid 
humour,  which  raifed  the  tumour. 

Of  greater  difficulty  and  moment  is  the  queftion  concerning 
the  regimen,  whereby  a  perfon  may  entirely  rid  his  conftitution 
of  this  tormenting  diforder,  and  keep  it  off  for  the  future.  Upon 
which,  the  firfl  confideration  ought  to  be,  whether  that  can  be 
done  with  fufficient  fafety  and  advantage  to  the  patient.  For, 
as  to  elderly  people,  who  have  been  accuftomed  for  many  years 
to  returns  of  the  difeafe,  if  the  fits  come  on  no  more,  their 
bowels  are  attacked  inftead  of  their  joints  3  and  befides,  they 
are  feized  with  fuch  weaknefs  in  their  legs  and  feet,  that  the 
remainder  of  their  life  is  quite  miferable :  and  of  this  I  have 
feen  more  than  one  inftance  in  perfbns,  who  had  abfolutely  con¬ 
fined  themfelves  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 

Therefore,  if  any  one  be  defirous  of  trying  the  experiment, 
and  running  the  rifk  of  its  confequences,  let  him  remember, 
that  he  ought  to  be  young,  and  not  to  have  had  above  two  or 
three  fits  of  the  Gout.  Then  let  him  obflinately  abftain  from 
wine  and  all  other  fermented  liquors,  and  for  drink,  confine 
himfelf  to  water.  Let  his  food  be  milk,  and  things  made  from 
itj  and  vegetables  3  befides  which,  he  may  make  one  meal  a  day 
on  flelh  of  the  teiidei:  fort,  fuch  as  that  of  chickens,  fowls,  and 
rabbits,  and  now  arid  then  on  freiL-water  fifh.  Let  him  ufe 


daily  exetcife,  blit  with  moderation.  By  this  courfe  of  living, 
I  hive  known  fome  live  comfortably  to  a  good  old  age,  without 


the. 
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the  leaft  attack  of  the  Gout.  Of  fuch  confequence  it  is  to  live 
according  to  nature,  that  is,  to  prablife  temperance.  And  a 
trial  of  this  courfe  of  life  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  advifeable  for 
thole,  who  may  expedt  to  be  punifhed  for  the  irregularities  of 
their  parents,  not  for  their  own,  by  a  hereditary  Gout  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  its  feeds,  fown  in  their  blood  and  nervous  fluid, 
from  producing  difagreeable  fruits  in  time. 

I  fhall  clofe  the  prefent  chapter  with  this  admonition,  that  al¬ 
though  I  faid  above  with  great  truth,  that  this  difoixler  is  rather 
to  be  deemed  a  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  than  the  difeafe  itfelf ;  yet 
lbmetimes,  efpecially  in  old  age,  it  is  a  very  fevere  evil  ;  vflien 
the  flrength  is  fo  decayed,  and  the  limbs  fo  weakened,  that  bo¬ 
dily  motion  is  loft,  and  with  it  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  However,  this,  like  all  other  calamities,  is  alle¬ 
viated  by  patience.  And  perhaps,  it  may  be  fome  confolation 
to  others,  as  well  as  it  was  to  Sydenham,  in  the  midft  of  tor¬ 
tures,  that  great  monarchs,  potentates,  generals,  admirals,  phi- 
lofophers,  and  many  others  like  them,  lived,  and  at  length,  died 
in  the  fame  manner  b. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
Of  pains  in  the  joints. 


Those  pains  of  the  joints,  which  are  accompanied  with 
inflammation  and  tumour,  have  an  affinity  with  the  gout. 
The  proper  method  of  curing  them  is  by  bleeding,  bliftering 
the  parts  affebted,  and,  unlefs  the  fever  runs  high,  by  purging. 
If  there  be  no  fever,  or  but  a  flight  one,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  gum-gua  iacum  and  cinnabar  of  antimony  will  prove  a 

very 
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very  good  medicine,  both  to  open  the  body,  and  correct  the 
acrimony  or  the  humours.  It  ffiould  be  given  lo  as  to  procure 
two  Itools  at  lead:  every  day. 

Of  all  thefe  pains  the  mod:  fevere  is  that,  which  the  Greeks 
name  (and  we  corruptly  fciatica)  becaufe  it  feizes  the 

hips ;  and  it  is  attended  with  the  greater  difficulty,  becaufe  it  is 
mod:  commonly  the  confequence  of  chronical  difeafes,  by  the 
morbid  matter  being  thrown  on  this  part.  This,  difeafe,  when 
grown  inveterate,  weakens  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  makes  the 
patient  lame :  and  fometimes  alfo  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
dips  out  of  the  focket,  and  then  the  thigh  fcon  wafies  away. 

In  this  difeafe,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  cupping  or  blffier- 
ing  the  part  ;  for  the  acrid  humour  lies  too  deep  fixed  in  the 
membrane  furrounding  the  bone,  to  be  drawn  out  by  thefe 
means.  More  efficacious  is  the  volatile  epithem,  or  a  plaifter 
compofed  of  Burgundy  pitch,  with  about  an  eighth  part  of  eu- 
phorbium,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine. 

But  nothing  gives  fo  much  relief,  in  an  obftinate  cafe  efpe- 
cially,  as  a  feton  pafied  below  the  part  affeCted,  in  order  to  give 
vent  to  the  morbid  humour.  But,  if  this  operation  be  thought 
to  be  too  cruel  and  troublelome  for  the  neceffity  of  it,  it  will 
be  of  ufe  to  make  an  iffiie,  with  a  caultick  in  the  infide  of  the 
thigh  above  the  knee  ;  which  mud:  be  kept  open  till  the  diforder 
is  quite  removed.  Celfus  a,  following  the  example  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  b,  advifes  to  apply  the  aCtual  cautery  in  three  or  four 
places  upon  the  hip.  And  indeed,  no  remedy  would  be  more 
efficacious  than  this,  if  patients  could  be  reconciled  to  it ;  for 
how  terrifying  foever  the  fight  of  red-hot  iron  may  appear,  the 
pain  from  the  application  of  it  would  be  much  fooner  over,  than 
that  which  is  railed  by  the  common  caufticks. 

The  delh-bruffi  ought  likewife  to  be  ufed  feveral  times  every 
day,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  digeltion  and  didipation  of  the 
concreted  humour ;  and  more  efpecially  on  the  very  hips,  if 

4  A  practicable. 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22. 
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practicable.  Cut  fomenting  the  part  affedted  with  warm  water 
is  generally  prej  udicial becaufe  this  brings  on  a  relaxation  of 
the  fibres,  whereby  the  pain  is  encreaied. 

I  now  pafs  to  internal  remedies,  the  chief  of  which  are  bleed¬ 
ing  and  purging.  Of  catharticks,  the  moil  efficacious  are  dul¬ 
cified  mercury  fix  times  fublimed,  and  the  eledtuary  of  fcam- 
mony ;  either  of  which  mult  be  often  repeated,  according  to 
the  patient’s  flrength.  And  in  the  intermediate  days  of  purg¬ 
ing,  the  proper  medicines  are  fuch  as  are  diuretick  and  laxative 
at  the  fame  time.  Of  this  clafs,  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
volatile  tindture  of  gum-guaiacum,  or  the  balfam  of  guaiacum. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 


T  shall  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  thofe  eruptions  which 
happen  in  fevers  ;  nor  of  the  blotches  and  fpots  which  appear 
on  the  firm  in  fcorbutick  habits  j  becaufe  all  thefe  are  treated 
of  in  their  proper  places  \  But  of  all  the  difeafes  which  infeft 
the  furface  of  the  body,  the  moil  filthy  is  the  leprofy.  This  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  is  named  the  leprofy  of  the  Greeks,  the 
other  that  of  the  Arabians  :  but  I  have  confidered  them  both  in 
another  book,  with  regard  to  their  nature  and  method  of  cure  fc. 

The  difeafe  next  to  this  in  foulnefs,  but  of  a  very  different 
origin,  is  the  itch.  This  firff  appears  in  a  reddiffi  roughnefs  of 
the  fkin  ;  which  is  fucceeded  by  pimples,  that  let  out  matter  or 
a  fiiarp  ichor ;  and  the  exulceration  is  attended  with  itching, 
and  fpreads  by  contagion.  It  may  juflly  be  called  an  animated 
difeafe,  as  owing  its  origin  to  fmall  animals.  For  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  infedts,  fo  very  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  feen  without  the  affiff- 

ance 
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ance  of  a  microfcope,  which  depofit  their  eggs  in  the  furrows  ot 
the  cuticle,  as  in  proper  nefls ;  where,  by  the  warmth  of  the 
place,  they  are  hatched  in  a  fhort  time  3  and  the  young  ones, 
coming  to  full  growth,  penetrate  into  the  very  cutis  with  their 
fharp  heads,  and  gnaw  and  tear  the  fibres.  Their  bitings  caufe 
an  intolerable  itching,  which  brings  on  a  necefiity  of  Icratch- 
ing,  whereby  the  part  is  torn,  and  emits  a  thin  humour,  which 
concretes  into  hard  fcabs.  While  the  little  worms,  conftantly 
burrowing  under  the  cuticle,  and  laying  their  eggs  in  different 
places,  Ipread  the  difeafe. 

Hence  the  reafon  manifeftly  appears,  why  the  difeafe  is  com¬ 
municated  by  the  linen,  wearing- apparel,  gloves,  &c.  which 
were  ufed  by  infeded  perfons.  For  the  eggs,  which  had  buck 
to  foft  fubftances  of  this  kind,  are  rubbed  into  the  furrows  of 
the  cuticle,  and  are  there  hatched  and  nourifhed. 

Now  what  is  of  greatefl  moment  in  this  theory  is,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  difeafe  naturally  points  out 
the  cure.  For  neither  catharticks,  nor  fweeteners  of  the  blood, 
are  of  any  fervice  here ;  the  whole  management  con  lifts  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  in  order  to  deftroy  thefe  corroding  worms  ; 
and  this  is  eafily  effected.  Wherefore,  firft,  let  the  patient  go 
into  a  warm  bath,  and  then  let  the  parts  affeded  be  anointed 
every  day,  either  with  the  ointment  of  fulphur,  or  the  ointment 
with  the  precipitate  of  mercury,  which  is  lefs  offenfive  to  the 
olfactory  organs ;  inftead  of  which  a  liniment  may  be  made  of 
orange-fiowers,  or  red  rofes,  the  mercurial,  red  corrolive  and 
hog’s  lard  pounded  together  ;  which  is  of  a  very  pleafant  fmeli, 
and  of  equal  efficacy. 

All  that  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjed  may  be  found  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions  c.  For  in  the  year  1687,  Dr.  Giovanni 
Cofimo  Bonomo,  an  ingenious  phyfician,  publilhed  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  Italian  to  the  celebrated  Redi  of  Florence, 
concerning  the  worms  of  the  human  body ;  wherein  he  fully 

4  A  2  handles 
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handles  this  fubjedt,  and  gives  the  figures  of  thefe  worms  and 
tneir  eggs.  And  when  I  was  upon  my  travels  in  Italy  ten  years 
afterwards,  having  got  a  copy  of  the  letter,  I  made  an  abdradt 
oi  it  in  Englifli,  and  upon  my  return  communicated  it  to  the 
royal  fociety. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  fcrophulous  difeafes. 


'Those  hard  fweliings  of  the  glands,  which  the  Latins 
if  named  drumte,  the  Greeks  and  we  the  king  s 

evil,  are  very  obdinate,  and  often  perplex  the  phyfician *  as  they 
fometimes  bring  on  a  fever,  and  never  maturate  kindly :  and 
whatever  way  they  are  treated  in  order  to  open  and  cicatrize 
them,  they  generally  break  out  againi  near  the  old  fears.  Their 
moil  common  feat  is  in  the  neck,  and  in  the  arm -pits  and  groin, 
efpecially  in  children  1  but  fometimes  they  appear  on  die  thorax, 
and  on  the  breads  of  women.  Moreover,  the  humour  often 
falls  on  the  lungs,  and  brings  on  a  pulmonary  confumption ; 
and  indeed,  that  difeafe  is  generally  owing  to  a  fcrophulous  caufe 
in  this  and  other  northern  countries  at  lead.  And  it  is  a  dread¬ 
ful  circurmtance  of  the  evil,  that  it  is  tranfmitted  from  parents 
to  their  children  by  way  of  inheritance,  which  it  does  not 
eafily  give  up.  • 

As  to  the  cure  of* this  dubborn  difeafe,  it  is  to  be  attempted 
by  bleeding,  purging,  and  fuch  medicines  as  are  mod  proper 
for  correcting  the  vifeidity,  faltnefs,  and  acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.  Of  catharticks,  the  bed  is  dulcified  mercury  fix  times 
fublimed,  which  fhould  be  joined  with  rhubarb  for  children* 
but  to  adults  it  may  be  given  alone,  with  a  gentle  purging 

draught- 
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draught  fome  hours  after  it.  The  next  to  this  in  virtue  is  jalap. 
And  our  purging  waters  are  alfo  ufeful,  as  they  fcour  the  glands, 
and  open  the  body  at  the  fame  time.  In  fine,  a  pill  compofed 
of  mercury  iix  times  fublimed,  and  precipitated  fulphur  of  anti¬ 
mony,  each  one  grain ;  of  aloes,  three  or  four  grains,  made 
up  with  the  fyrup  of  balfim,  and  taken  every  night,  will  be 
found  ferviceable  not  only  in  this  difeafe,  but  in  others  arifing 
from  vifcid  humours. 

The  medicines,  which  correct  this  pravity  of  the  blood  and* 
humours,  are,  for  the  rnofl  part,  of  the  diuretick  kind  ;  fuch  as 
burnt-fponge,  the  diuretick  fait,  and  vitriolated  tartar  ;  which  are 
the  more  proper,  becaufe  they  are  fomewhat  laxative.  To  thefe 
may  be  added,  the  lefs  compound  lime-water.  For  my  part,  I 
have  very  often  experienced  the  good  erfeds  of  the  following 
powder,  taken  twice  a  day,  with  three  or  four  glaffes  of  the 
aforefaid  water. 

Take  of  burnt-fponge,  one  fcruple ;  of  purified  nitre,  coral¬ 
line,  and  white  fugar,  each  ten  grains  ;  mix. 

And  if  the  patient  happen  to  be  emaciated,  equal  parts  of  milk 
may  be  mixt  with  the  water.  Millepedes  will  alfo  be  of  fome 
fervice  upon  account  of  their  diuretick  quality,  efpecially  the  ex- 
preffed  juice  thus  prepared. 

Take  live  millepedes,  pound  them  with  a  little  powder  of 
nutmeg  ;  infufe  the  mafs  in  fmall  wine  ;  then  drain  off  the 
liquor  by  expreffion,  and  fweeten  it  with  honey,  or  fugar. 

As  to  the  patient’s  diet,  v/hich  ought  not  to  be  neglected, 
let  him  feed  on  flefh  of  eafy  digeflion,  and  frefh-water  fifh,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  the  fh ell-kind.  Let  him  abftain  from  all  fait  meats  and 
high  feafoned  things.  Let  him  drink  river-water,  and  that  boil¬ 
ed  ;  but  well,  or  other  ftagnating  water  never,  and  lealf  of  all 
ihow-water.  For  we  obferve,  that  the  inhabitants  of  moun¬ 
tainous  places,  the  Alps  efpecially,  are  naturally  afflided  writh 
Iwellings  of  the  glands  of  the  throat  : 
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Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  a  ? 

Iffues  are  likewife  beneficial  to  drain  off  the  vicious  humour ; 
and  a  change  of  climate  is  often  attended  with  good  effects  ; 
eipecially,  if  there  be  reafon  to  apprehend  the  humour  falling 
on  the  lungs  :  but  the  patient  fhould  be  fent  to  a  moderate  cli¬ 
mate,  not  fubjedt  to  great  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Laftly,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  difeafe,  notwithflanding  its 
ftubbornnefs,  fometimes  entirely  wears  off,  in  young  folks  efpe- 
cially,  without  any  medicinal  affiftance,  by  alterations  in  the 
habit  of  the  body,  which  time  and  growth  occafion  :  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  this  circumlfance  firll  gave  birth  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  royal-touch.  For  when  crafty  men  obferved,  that  the 
evil  was  of  this  nature,  they  eafily  imagined,  that  they  would 
pleafe  their  kings,  in  perfuading  them  to  make  this  experiment 
of  their  power,  and  to  introduce  it  with  Solemn  rites  and  prayers; 
whereby  they  might  acquire  reverence  from  their  fubjedts,  and 
convince  them  that  they  held  their  crowns  by  divine  right.  And 
it  is  not  matter  of  wonder,  if  the  princes  took  the  bait,  and 
fometimes  believed  that  they  were  endowed  with  this  gift  from 
heaven  ;  fince  according  to  the  poet  : 

- - Nihil  ejf,  quod  credere  de  fe 

Non  po/Jit ,  cum  laudatur  dis  cequa  potejlas  b. 

Moreover,  the  world  is  willing  to  be  deceived;  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  fometimes  fucceeded,  though  the  fuccefs  might  probably 
be  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  force  of  imagination,  which 
adts  very  powerfully  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Hence  our  kings 
(unlefs  when  a  prince  of  more  than  ordinary  wifdom  filled  the 
throne)  have  for  a  long  time  conferred  this  favour  on  the  cre¬ 
dulous 
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dulous  multitude  with  great  humanity.  But  the  French  boaft, 
that  their  kings  had  received  this  heavenly  gift  long  before  our 
monarchs. 


t  x »  *  •  \  •  ■  -- 

C  FI  A  P.  XVI. 

Of  the  SCURVY. 


'A  h  E  name  of  Scurvy  is  given  by  medical  writers  to  a  dif- 
I  eafe  fo  various  and  different  in  appearance,  that  it  does 
not  feem  to  be  one  and  the  fame  diftemper.  In  the  northern 
countries  it  has  always  been  common,  and  the  nearer  they  are  to 
the  fea,  the  more  fevere  it  proves ;  accordingly  the  Danes,  Nor¬ 
wegians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  of  the  Baltick  are 
vaftly  afflidted  with  it ;  nor  do  the  Germans,  Dutch,  or  our 
own  countrymen  efcape  its  fury  a.  * 

It  begins  by  foul  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  legs ;  whence  it  is 
called  ftomacace  and  fceletyrbe  by  Pliny,  who  imputes  it  to  the 
bad  qualities  of  water,  and  fays,  that  the  herba  Britannica 
(which  is  believed  to  be  the  hydrolapathum  nigrum  of  Muntin- 
gius,  or  great  water-dock)  was  found  to  be  its  cure  b.  But  the 
difeafe  was  known  long  before  Pliny’s  time  :  for  Hippocrates  de- 
fcribes  it  by  the  name  of  (nrXvjv  f/zyug,  or  great  fpleen ;  and 
fays  likewife,  that  it  arifes  from  drinking  cold,  crude,  turbid 
waters  c. 

I  remember  to  have  formerly  feen  in  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital  an 
inftance  of  this  cafe  in  a  country-fellow  of  the  Ifle  of  Sheppey, 
which  place  is  notorious  for  moil!,  thick  air,  and  unwholefome 

water. 

a  See  Eugalenus  de  fcorbuto,  and  Sennertus,  Lib.  iii.  part  v.  b  Nat. 

foift.  Lib.  xxv.  fe£t.  vi.  c  See  De  internis  affedt.  feel,  xxxiv.  and  De  aeri- 

bus,  locis,  &  aquis,  fedt.  x,. 
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water.  When  the  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  landed  in  Britain,  and  the  troops  were  Rationed  in  the 
above-mentioned  ifland  and  places  adjacent,  they  there  con- 
traded  this  difeafe  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the 
natives  (hewed  them  the  herb,  which  Pliny  fays  was  of  fervice 
to  them,  and  that  the  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  herba  Bri- 
tannica  from  the  country.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  that  em¬ 
peror  embarked  his  army  for  that  expedition  at  Boulogne,  which 
is  di redly  oppofite  to  Kent d.  Strabo  relates  a  fimilar  Rory  of 
the  Roman  army,  which  AuguRus  fent  into  Arabia  under  the 
command  of  Adius  Gallus.  For  he  fays,  that  while  they  were 
at  Alous  Pagus,  the  loldiers  were  ieized  with  dilorders  of  the 
mouth  and  Fgs,  called  Romacace  and  Iceletvrbe,  which  are  en- 
demick  in  that  country,  and  are  a  fort  of  relaxation,  proceeding 
from  the  waters  and  vegetables  e.  Now  to  me  it  is  very  plain, 
that  the  unwholefome  fea-air,  bad  cuet,  and  worfe  water,  ren¬ 
dered  that  climate  fubjed  to  thofe  diforders  ;  for  Ptolemy,  in  his 
Geography,  places  Albus  Pagus  on  the  coaftof  the  Sinus  Arabi- 
cus  or  Red-Sea.  But  to  return  from  this  digreRion  :  the  poor 
patient  ti-bov  e-mentioned  had  an  irregular,  intermitting  fever, 
with  a  bad  habit  of  body ;  and  likewife  an  ill-natured  ulcer  in 
each  of  his  legs.  By  the  ufe  of  medicines,  proper  in  the  Scurvy, 
I  mean  bitters  and  diureticks,  he  leemed  to  grow  better  j  for 
one  of  the  ulcers  was  by  chirurgical  applications  entirely  healed ; 
but  while  the  other  was  under  cure,  a  gangrene  feized  the  part 
unexpededly,  which  being  fcanfied  in  order  to  check  its  progrefs, 
the  patient  died  fuddenly.  Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  we 
were  Rruck  with  amazement  at  the  monRrous  Rze  of  the  fpleen. 
For  it  weighed  Rve  pounds  and  a  quarter  ;  whereas  the  liver 
weighed  but  four  pounds  and  a  quarter.  But  its  bulk  feemed 

to 


See  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Claudius,  chap.  xvii.  e  Zro {mm<*xh  t*  xj  <t*s- 

Ksqafyiuw  tv$  rf alia;  em%Ufioi;  mcZQeai,  rut  (At  to  rcuu,  r ut  <Jt  totfi  r» 

VBupctbvrn  r'tta.  $r>\iivluv,  tx  ri  Tut  vtytiut,  rut  polatut.  Geograph.  Lib.  xvi.  pag.  78 1. 
ed.  Parif.  1620. 
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to  be  its  only  defedt 3  for  it  retained  its  natural  fhape  and  co¬ 
lour,  and  had  not  the  lead;  fcirrhofity  or  other  hardnefs  :  and  its 
infide  was,  as  ufual,  of  a  dark  livid  hue,  with  lax  fibres,  and 
deep-coloured  blood. 

From  the  above-mentioned  ulcers  the  breath  becomes  offen- 
five,  the  gums  are  corrupted,  and  turn  livid,  and  fometimes 
blackifh  3  and  upon  prefting  them  lightly  with  the  finger  they 
emit  a  dufky  gore.  Befides,  they  are  fo  lax  and  flabby,  that 
they  quit  their  hold  of  the  teeth  3  and  thefe  are  fometimes  fb 
loofe,  that  they  may  be  all  pulled  out  with  great  eafe.  In  the 
mean  time,  greenifh  and  lived  fpots,  like  the  remains  of  ecchy- 
mofes,  appear  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  on  the  arms, 
buttocks,  thighs,  legs,  and  frequently  all  over  the  lk in,  fo  as 
to  make  it  have  the  appearance  of  a  jaundice.  The  patient  is 
alfo  tortured  with  fevere  gripings.  And  from  this  fymptom  it 
is,  that  the  difeafe  has  obtained  its  name,  being  derived  from 
the  Saxon  word  fchorbock  or  fchorbuck,  which  fignifies  tear- 
ings  of  the  belly. 

Befides  unwholefome  waters,  medical  writers  attribute  the 
difeafe  partly  to  falted  provifions  and  pulfe  3  which,  as  they  are 
of  difficult  conco&ion,  furnifh  the  body  with  grofs  and  impro¬ 
per  nutriment.  But  they  feemed  not  to  have  fufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to  a  more  univerfal  caufe,  I  mean,  bad  air,  which  taken 
into  the  lungs  is  very  prejudicial.  This  is  particularly  manifefr 
in  long  voyages,  in  which  the  failors  are  moil  feverely  affiifred 
with  this  diflemper.  Whereof  we  have  a  remarkable,  and 
moving  account,  in  the  hiftory  of  Lord  Anfon’s  expedition  to  the 
South  Seas  3  in  which  that  great  commander  loft  near  a  third 
part  of  his  men  by  this  cruel  enemy  3  and  the  calamity  rofe  to 
fuch  a  high  pitch,  that  the  callus  of  broken  bones,  which  had 
been  completely  formed  for  a  long  time,  was  found  diflolved,: 
and  the  fra<fture  feemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  confoliaated  L 
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f  Sec  Anfoa’s  Voyage  round  the  world,  Lond.  1748. 
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Wherefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  there  certainly  mud  be  a  high  degree 
of  corruption  of  the  bodily  humours,  and  even  a  degree  of  pu¬ 
trefaction  :  and  the  blood  becomes  fo  foul  a  mixture,  that 
whence-foever  it  be  drawn,  it  has  nothing  of  its  natural  red 
colour,  but  refembles  a  dark,  muddy  puddle.  Now,  as  to  the 
manner,  in  which  the  caufes  above-mentioned  corrupt  and  pu¬ 
trefy  the  humours,  it  will  be  eafily  found  by  thofe  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  properties  and  laws  of  motion  in  the  animal 
machine  :  which  I  need  not  dwell  on  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  have 
pretty  amply  treated  of  them  in  a  trad:  before-mentioned,  in 
which  I  demonitrated  the  ufefulnefs  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  machine 
for  extrading  foul  air  out  of  ihips,  and  other  clofe  places  s. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  is  much  eafier  to  prevent  the 
Scurvy  than  to  remove  it ;  for  when  it  has  once  taken  root  in 
the  body,  it  is  very  difficult  to  drive  it  out  by  medicines.  Now 
its  bed  remedy  is  good  wholefome  air,  and  proper  diet.  Where¬ 
fore,  as  foon  as  a  perfon  is  taken  ill,  if  he  be  at  fea,  he  ought  to 
alter  his  fituation  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  get  on  ihore,  to  breathe 
the  land  air  ;  but  if  on  land,  he  ffiould  go  into  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  purer,  open  air.  And  in  both  cafes,  what  flefh 
he  eats  fhould  be  frefh  and  tender  but  the  greated  part  of  his 
food  ought  to  be  vegetables,  both  fuch  as  abound  in  a  volatile 
fait,  as  fcurvy-grafs,  creffies,  brook-lime,  and  the  like  and  thofe 
which  are  of  a  cooling  nature,  as  forrel,  endive,  lettuce,  purflain, 
and  others  of  this  kind.  And  it  will  often  be  beneficial  to  eat 
all  thefe,  or  fome  of  each  fort  promifcuoufly  together.  But  the 
greated  fervice  may  be  expedted  from  fubacid  fruits,  as  lemons, 
oranges,  and  pomegranates,  eaten  frequently,  upon  account  of 
their  cooling  and  fubadringent  quality. 

But  I  recommend  to  the  reader  the  perufal  of  the  above- 
mentioned  voyage,  which  is  written  in  a  clear  and  elegant  dyle, 
and,  befides,  various  intereding  incidents,  which  mud  give  plea- 

fur  e 

5  Difcourfe  on  the  Scurvy,  annexed  to  Sutton’s  hiftorical  account  of  a  new. 
method  for  extrading  the  foul  air  out  of  fbips,  &c,  Lond,  1749. 
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fure  to  all  orders  of  men,  contains  many  things  proper  for  phy- 
ficians  to  know.  Nor  will  he  perhaps  repent  his  trouble,  in 
turning  over  what  I  wrote  on  this  difeafe  in  the  tradt,  wherein 
I  explained  the  ufefulnefs  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  machine.  There  he 
will  find  a  remarkable  cafe  of  a  Dutch  failor  on  board  one  of  the 
Greenland  lliips,  who  was  fo  waited  and  difabled  by  the  Scurvy, 
that  he  was  put  on  fliore  in  Greenland,  and  abandoned  to  his 
fate  :  and  yet  by  feeding  on  fcurvy-grafs  (or  rather  grazing  on 
it ;  for  he  had  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  crawled  about  on 
his  hands  and  knees)  he  was  perfectly  cured,  and  was  found 
the  enfuing  feafon  on  the  ifland,  and  brought  home  in  health 
and  vigour. 

But  it  is  time  to  clofe  this  chapter ;  which  I  do,  by  recom¬ 
mending  Mynficht’s  elixir  of  vitriol,  taken  in  cold  water  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals,  and  fome times  the  ftyptick  tindture,  taken  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  very  good  medicines  for  checking  hemorrhages, 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  this  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  hypochrondriacal  difeafe. 

Th  e  hypochondriacal  difeafe  is  an  indifpofition  of  the  whole 
body,  and  not  of  any  particular  part  3  and  yet  the  abdo¬ 
minal  vifcera,  viz.  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  the  liver,  fpleen, 
pancreas  and  mefentery,  are  chiefly  aftedted  in  it,  according  to 
•the  peculiar  nature  of  each  of  them.  The  ftomach  is  difordered 
with  frequent  rudtus  and  flatulencies,  the  figns  of  crudities.  Thq 
liver  is  fwelled  with  thick,  vifcid  bile,  obftrudting  its  dudts. 
When  the  fpleen  is  affedted,  the  function  of  which  feems  to  be^ 
to  convey  a  very  fluid  blood  through  its  arteries,  partly  into  its. 

4  B  2  own 
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own  cells,  and  partly  into  the  fplenick  vein,  for  the  ufes  of  the 
liver;  this  blood  grows  fo  thick  as  almoft  to  Magnate  in  that 
vein,  whereby  this  foft  organ  is  tumefied  and  diftended.  If  the 
pancreas  be  affeCted,  the  glands,  which  fecrete  the  pancreatick 
juice,  grow  feirrhous  in  fome  degree,  and  perform  their  office 
too  fparingly  :  hence  the  bile,  which  mixes  with  it  in  the  in- 
teftines,  is  not  fufficiently  diluted;  and  the  chyle  being  too  thick 
paiTes  with  difficulty  through  the  laCteals,  and  in  fome  meafure 
Magnates  in  its  paffage.  When  the  omentum  is  difordered  in 
this  difeafe,  the  thin  fubtile  oil,  which  is  collected  in  its  cellules, in 
order  to  be  conveyed  to  the  liver,  and  there  to  be  mixed  with 
the  blood  brought  thither  from  the  fpleen,  pafles  in  lefler  quan¬ 
tities  than  ulual ;  whereby  the  blood  in  the  vena  portarum  is  not 
rendered  thin  and  fluid  enough.  In  fine,  the  confequence  of 
the  mefentery  being  affeCted  is,  that  through  the  obftrudtion  of 
its  glands,  and  fublequent  deficiency  of  the  lymph,  which  they 
ought  to  fecrete  for  the  dilution  of  the  chyle,  this  liquor  be¬ 
comes  too  thick,  and  lefs  proper  for  nutrition.  Hence  it  mani- 
fefldy  appears,  that  in  this  difeafe  the  blood  and  humours  grow 
thick  and  fluggilh,  and  are  rendered  unfit  for  their  relpeCtive 
motions,  and  the  ufes  of  life. 

(This  difeafe,  fo  various  in  appearance,  is  chiefly  owing  to  two 
caufes,  reft  of  body,  and  agitations  of  mind  :  by  the  former,  the 
humours  are  rendered  too  fluggilh  in  their  motions  ;  and  by  the 
latter,  the  blood  at  one  time  almoft  ftagnates,  and  at  another, 
is  driven  on  with  exceffive  vehemence ;  and  health  muft  fuifer 
in  both  cafes. 

This  theory  plainly  points  out  the  cure,  which  confifts  in 
purging  off  and  correcting  the  humours.  Yet  the  difeafe  does 
not  require  ftrong  catharticks  ;  it  is  much  fafer  to  truft  to  the 
milder  fort,  fuch  efpecially  as  attenuate  the  humours,  and  work 
by  ftooi  and  urine  at  the  fame  time.  Of  this  kind  are  the  de- 
obftruent  pills,  aloeticks,  blended  with  faponaceous  medicines* 
rhubarb,  Glauber’s  £alt,  and  the  like.. 
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The  lentor  and  thicknefs  of  the  humours  are  mod:  conveni¬ 
ently  removed  by  chalybeates,  bitters,  and  aromaticks,  efpecially 
in  tindlures.  And  natural  chalybeate  waters  are  tne  moil  effi¬ 
cacious  of  all  heel  medicines. 

In  fine,  all  forts  of  bodily  exercife  are  neceflary ;  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  play  at  bowls  or  tennis,  to 
tofs  the  arms  brifky  to  and  fro  with  lead  weights  grafped  in  the 
hands  ;  but  nothing  is  better  than  riding  daily  on  hoifeback. 

I  finifh  with  a  fhort  dory  which  may  feem  ridiculous,  but  isT 
true,  and  {hews  the  whimficalnefs,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion, 
of  this  difeafe.  A  certain  fellow  of  a  college,  by  too  much  in¬ 
dulging  a  fedentary  life,  was  fo  feverely  afflidted  with  this  dis¬ 
order,  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed ;  and 
his  hypochrondriacifm  gradually  rofe  to  that  pitch,  that  he  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  at  the  point  of  death.  In  that  fit,  he  ordered  his 
pafling  knell  to  be  rung  in  a  church  not  far  from  his  chambers ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  in  fo  bungling  a  manner  in  his 
opinion,  (for  he  had  been  a  famous  ringer  in  his  younger  days) 
that  in  a  violent  paffion  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  to  the  church ■, 
chid  the  fexton,  and  told  him  he  would  {hew  him  the  true  way 
of  ringing.  Whereupon  he  grafped  the  rope,  and  fell  to  work 
with  fuch  vehemence,  that  he  foon  wrought  himfelf  into  a  muck 
fweat ,  then  returned  to  bed  in  order  to  die  contented.  But  he 
was  difappointed,  for  the  exercile  reftored  him  to  life  and  health. 
Thus,  as  Hippocrates  formerly  obferved  a,  contraries  are  the' 
remedies  of  contraries. 

2  T«  ittoulla  ruv  iwvKuii  ir*v  w/auIx.  De  fiatibus.  kct.  iii. 
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C  H  A  P.  XVIII. 

Of  the  affections  of  the  mind. 


h  e  afFeCtions  of  the  mind,  commonly  called  paffions, 
when  vehement  and  immoderate,  may  be  juftly  ranked 
among  difeafes ;  becaufe  they  diforder  the  body  various  ways. 
The  faCt  is  indilputable ;  but  in  order  to  account  for  the  man- ' 
net*  in  which  it  is  brought  about,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  clear 
and  diftinCt  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  of  the  law  of 
its  union  with  the  body;  a  point  of  knowledge,  to  which,  in 
my  opinion,  we  fhall  never  attain  in  this  life.  For  fuch  is  the 
condition  of  our  exiftence,  that  though  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  exert  the  faculties  of  our  mind  and  our  bodily  ffrength  with 
furpriling  promptitude ;  yet  we  are  grofsly  ignorant  of  the  man¬ 
ner  and  principle  of  all  our  aCtions,  the  knowledge  of  which 
feems  quite  unneceffary  for  leading  a  good  and  happy  life. 

However,  we  can  eafily  perceive  the  effeCts  of  the  commo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  on  our  corporeal  frame  ;  nor  is  it  any  ways 
difficult  to  difcern  the  alterations,  which  they  occafion  in  the 
blood  and  humours.  For  fome  of  them  retard,  others  accele¬ 
rate  the  motion  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  while  others  again  act 
as  checks  and  fpurs  alternately.  Thus  grief  and  fear  flacken  its 
pace  ;  anger,  indignation,  and  intemperate  luff,  drive  it  on  a  full 
gallop  :  and  a  combination  of  thefe  and  the  like  commotions 
produces  precipitate  and  fudden  viciffitudes  of  llownefs  and 
quicknefs.  And  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  inordinate 
affections,  dwelling  long  on  the  mind,  frequently  become  tedi¬ 
ous  difeafes  according  to  their  refpeCtive  natures.  So  anxiety, 
defpair,  and  grief  caufe  melancholy  ;  and  anger  ends  in  fury  and 
madnefs.  But  the  paffions  do  not  act  with  equal  force  on  all 
individuals  :  their  effeCt  varies  according  to  the  diverfity  of  con- 

ftitutions 
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ftitutions  both  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  even  in  the  fame  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  diflurbances,  which  they  raife,  are  different  at  different 
times.  So  thoroughly  incomprehenfible  is  the  confirudtion  of 

our  fabrick. 

But  there  is  another  very  wonderful  circumftance,  which  I  do 
not  find  recorded  by  any  other  medical  writer  but  Aretaeus  \  For 
it  is  not  only  true,  as  he  obferves,  that  the  affedtions  of  the 
mind  bring  on  bodily  difeafes;  but  thefe  difeafes  likewifein  their 
turn  engender  pafTions,  and  fuch  fometimes  as  feem  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  And  this  he  exemplifies  in  a 
dropfy,  which,  though  it  be  a  moil  pernicious  difeafe,  yet  in¬ 
spires  the  fick  with  courage  and  patience ;  not  from  any  alacrity, 
or  good  hopes,  as  happens  to  thofe  who  are  in  profperity,  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  difeafe.  A  fadt,  fays  he,  which  we 
can  only  admire,  without  being  able  to  difcover  its  caufe. 

But  all  thofe  things  are  performed  by  the  intervention  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  which  make  that  great  engine  of  the  blood’s  mo¬ 
tion,  the  heart,  contradt  with  leifer  or  greater  force.  Where¬ 
fore  the  pulfe  difcover s  thofe  alterations  even  in  their  very 

beginning. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  diforders 


©f  the  mind,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  that  the 
omnipotent  Creator  has  given  us  thefe  natural  commotions  for 
very  wife  ends;  which  feem  to  be,  that  thereby  we  may  be 
urged  with  a  kind  of  impetuofity  to  fhun  evil,  and  embrace  good. 
Wherefore  the  paffions  are  not  bad  in  themfelves ;  it  is  their  ex- 
cefs  that  becomes  vicious,  when  they  rife  to  fuch  an  extravagant 
pitch  as  not  to  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  reafon. 

Now,  to  affwage  thefe  fwelling  furges  of  the  foul  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  philo fophy.  But,  alas  !  in  this  point  all  the  precepts  of 
the  very  Stoicks  commonly  prove  ineffectual ;  for  the  followers  of 
this  fedt  frequently  fpeak  mighty  things,  but  live  not  up  to  their 

dodtrine :  x._. 
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Naturam  expellas  furcd  licet,  ufque  recur  ret. 

Nature  expell’d  by  force  refumes  her  courfe. 

However,  we  ought  to  ufe  our  beft  endeavours ;  for  the  more 
difficult  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  will  be  the  vidtory.  It 
will  poffibly  be  faid  by  fome,  that  a  phyfician  ffiould  confine 
himfelf  to  the  cure  of  bodily  diftempers,  and  leave  thefe  moral 
points  to  be  controverted  and  fettled  by  philofophers.  Now, 
whatever  force  this  advice  may  have  in  other  cafes,  this  before 
us  feems  to  me  of  fuch  moment,  that  I  beg  to  be  indulged  in  the 
liberty  I  take,  of  interfperfing  this  medical  work  with  fome 
few  incentives  to  virtue,  which  I  have  learned  in  their  fchools. 

Firfl  then,  we  all  have  a  natural  propenfity  to  pleafures ;  but 
thefe  are  of  two  very  different  forts,  the  fenfual  and  the  mental. 
Senfual  pleafures  engrofs  the  greateff  part  of  mankind  ;  while 
thofe  few  only,  quos  a:-quus  amavit  Jupiter,  are  taken  with  the 
beauties  of  the  mental.  And  the  reafon  why  fo  many  run  after 
pleafures  of  the  firfl  fort  feems  to  be ;  becaufe  they  hardly  ever 
allow  themfelves  an  opportunity  of  tailing  the  fweets  of  an  up¬ 
right  confcience,or  of  feeling  that  joy,  which  arifes  to  a  good  man 
from  the  moderation  of  his  irregular  defires ;  and  being  entirely 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  their  fenfual  appetites,  they  never 
give  the  leafl  attention  to  the  real  charms  of  virtue.  Where¬ 
fore  whofoever  defires  to  enjoy  this  folid  happinefs,  ought  to 
inure  himfelf  by  degrees  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  ever  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  paffions. 

Appofite  to  thefe  fentiments  is  that  faying,  which  Cicero  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  as  by  him  received  from  the  great  Ar- 
chytas  of  Tarentum;  that  nature  never  afflidted  mankind  with 
a  more  capital  plague,  than  bodily  pleafure  ;  the  eager  defires  of 
which  fpur  on  to  enjoyment  with  ungovernable  rafhnefs b.  And 
the  reft  of  what  that  great  philofopher  has  written  on  this 

fubjeft, 
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lubjeT,  muft  delight  the  mind  of  every  wife  man  in  the  perufal. 
Wherefore,  virtue’s  exclamation  in  Silius  Italicus,  is  very  juft  : 

Quippe  nec  ira  deum  tantnm>  nec  telay  nec  hojles  j 

Quantum  fola  fioces ,  animis  illapfa  voluptas  c. 

Pleafure,  by  gliding  on  the  minds  of  men,  . 

More  mifchiefs  haft  thou  wrought  than  hoftile  arms, 

Than  wrath  of  gods. 

But  as  the  due  government  of  the  paflions  ftrengthens  the 
mind,  fo  temperance  in  diet  renders  the  body  lefs  expofed  to 
thele  turbulent  motions.  And  this  rule  holds  good,  not  only  in 
thofe,  who  are  naturally  of  a  hot  conftitution,  but  even  in  thofe, 
who  curb  their  appetites ;  becaufe  it  keeps  them  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity. 

And  this  is  the  way  in  general,  to  refill  thefe  evils,  or  at  leaft 
to  diminilh  their  effects.  But  when  they  have  taken  deep  root 
in  the  body,  each  of  them  requires  its  own  proper  remedies.  In 
thofe  commotions,  which  check  the  courfe  of  the  vital  humours, 
fpurs  are  neceflary  ;  but  curbs,  when  they  gallop  too  faft.  The 
ftrong-fmelling  gums,  caftor,  volatile  falts,  and  fpirits  extracted 
from  animals,  and  things  of  this  kind,  are  very  convenient 
ftimuli.  Blood-letting,  keeping  the  body  open,  nitre,  and  all 
other  coolers  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  the  blood.  But  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  frequent  the  company,  and  follow 
the  advice  of  perlons  of  fortitude  and  wifdom ;  for  in  every 
ftage  and  ftate  of  life  great  is  the  power  of  example,  whereby 
we  infenfibly  learn  to  give  ear  to  reafon,  and  govern  our  paf- 
lions ;  which,  unlefs  brought  into  intire  fubjeCtion,  will  become 
our  tyrants. 

But  as  for  thofe,  who  would  have  us  to  be  entirely  devoid  of 
paflions,  and  to  fupprefs  all  the  affections  of  the  mind,  as  if  they 
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were  fo  many  evils ;  they  certainly  have  a  ftrong  notion  of  tile 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  almighty  Creator,  who  has  in- 
ferted,  and,  as  it  were,  interwoven  them  into  our  frame  for 
excellent  purpofes  y  for  they  are  not  only  beneficial  to  indivi¬ 
duals  upon  many  occafions,  as  I  have  already  faid ;  but  even 
neceflary  for  keeping  up  fociety  and  connections  between, 
mankind. 

— - * - — - - - . - ; - 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Gf  the  difeafes  of  women. 


On  the  difeafes  of  women  there  feems  to  be  the.lefs  necef- 
fty  of  faying  much,  becaufe  a  number  of  authors  hava* 
taken  vaft  pains  in  their  defcription  and  cure.  Yet,  to  avoid 
the  cenfure  of  negleding  that  lovely  fex,  I  will  briefly  touch 
on  a  few  points  relating  to  their  ailments ;  beginning  by  thole, 
which  are  often  the  confequences  of  a  Angle  life.  Of  thefe  the 
moil  frequent  is 

SECTION  I. 

The  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharges.. 

The  common  caufe  of  the  stoppage  of  the  menftrual  dif- 
charges  is  the  blood’s  1  enter ;  whereby  this  fluid  becomes  incar 
pable  of  forcing  the  fphindlers  of  the  duds,  deftined  by  nature 
for  this  evacuation.  For  it  is  not  from  the  burfled  arteries  of 
the  uterus,  which  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  blood  iflues 
every  month,  but  from  velfels  peculiarly  appropriated  to  thE 
oflice.  And  this  lentor,  or  thick. nefs  of  the  blood,  changes  the 

lively. 
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lively  colour  of  the  face  into  a  ^greeqifh  pale  and  wan 
complexion . 

The  proper  medicines  in  this  diflemper  are  thofe,  which  are 
capable  of  encreafing  the  blood’s  circulation,  and  attenuating  the 
vifcid. humours ;  and  fucli  are  all  bitters,  joined  with  aroma- 
ticks,  as  alfo  many  preparations  of  fteel.  But  to  thefe  ought  to 
be  premised  blood-letting,  and  catharticks,  blended  with  calo¬ 
mel.  The  tindtura  facra  is  alio  an  excellent  medicine. 

But  of  all  the  moil  powerful  emmenagogues,  I  have  found  lb 
lingular  a  virtue  in  black  hellebore,  that  I  hardly  remember  it 
ever  failed  anfwering  my  expectations.  My  way  of  ordering  it 
is,  a.tea-fpoonful  of  tiadlure  of  black  hellebore  in  a  glafs  of 
warm  water,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day.  And  I  have  obferved 
this  remarkable  circumftance ;  that  whenever,  either  from  a  bad 
conformation  of  the  parts,  or  any  other  caufe,  this  medicine  had 
not  the  defired  effedt,  the  blood  was  forced  out  through  fome 
other  paffages ;  which  is  a  manifefl  proof  of  the  great  power 
of  this  medicine  in  Ipurring  the  blood  forward. 

*.  r  r  t  * 
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The  excess  of  the  menstrual  discharges. 

But  likewife  the  menftrual  difcharges  frequently  run  to  ex- 
cefs.  In  that  cafe,  the  flux  is  to  be  rellrained  :  which,  after 
letting  blood,  is  effedted  both  by  thofe  medicines,  which  con- 
denfe  and  infpiffate  the  blood  and  by  thofe,  which  allay  its 
heat.  Of  the  firft  fort,  the  principal  are  fuch  as  participate  of 
vitriol  or  alum ,  efpecially  the  tindture  of  rofes ;  or  a  powder, 
compofed  of  alum  three  parts,  and  dragon’s  blood  one  part, 
melted  together.  But  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  its  confe- 
►  quence,  the  flux,  is  more  powerfully  checked  by  the  Peruvian 
bark,  than  by  any  other  medicines  whatfoever. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  FLUOR  ALBUS. 

The  Fluor  Albus  is  a  difcharge  of  a  whitifh,  gleety  matter 
Iby  the  natural  parts  of  the  fex.  This  humour  ifiues  fometimes 
from  the  veflels  of  the  uterus,  and  fometimes  from  the  glands 
of  the  vagina.  In  the  former  cafe,  this  difcharge  is  fupprefied 
during  the  time  of  the  menftrual  courfes ;  in  the  latter,  it  fub- 
fifls  with  them,  and  continues  even  in  the  time  of  pregnancy. 

In  both  Ipecies  of  the  difeafe,  the  principal  intention  ought 
to  be  diredted  towards  mending  the  habit  of  body,  from  fome 
fault  in  which  they  derive  their  origin  :  but  when  the  feat  of 
the  diftemper  is  in  the  vagina,  it  will  moreover  require  topical 
applications. 

Wherefore,  generally  fpeaking,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin 
the  cure  by  giving  a  vomit,  efpecially  with  Ipecacoanha  wine. 
Frequent  purging  is  indicated  chiefly  with  rhubarb;  which 
may  be  taken  either  in  fubftance,  with  the  addition  of  aroma- 
ticks,  and  in  fome  cafes,  of  a  little  calomel  now  and  then ;  or 
in  the  tindture  of  rhubarb  in  wine.  And  the  laxity  of  the  fibres 
requires  aftringents,  particularly  fuch  as  have  heel  in  their 
compofition. 

As  to  external  or  topical  remedies,  which,  I  have  faid,  are 
necefiary,  when  the  vagina  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ;  we  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  applying  all  fuch  as  are  powerful  repellers  of 
the  peccant  humour  :  for  thofe  only  are  lerviceable,  which  de¬ 
terge,  and  heal  the  little  ulcers  of  that  membrane.  For  my 
part,  I  have  often,  with  great  fuccefs,  ordered  the  patient  to 
injedt  a  fmall  quantity  of  Bates’s  aqua  aluminofa,  or  of  the  cam¬ 
phorated  vitriolick  water,  with  a  little  Egyptian  honey  added  to 
either,  into  the  vagina  through  a  proper  fyringe,  at  repeated 
times.  And  it  will  be  cf  fome  fervice  to  fumigate  the  vagina 
now  and  then  with  a  powder,  made  of  equal  parts  of  frankin- 
cenfe,  maftich,  amber,  and  cinnabar  of  antimony,  thrown  on 
burning  coals. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  hysterical  disease. 

There  is  no  difeafe  fo  vexatious  to  women  as  that  called  hy¬ 
sterical.  It  is  common  to  maids,  wives,  and  widows  ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  be  attended  with  great  danger,  yet  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  very  terrifying :  and  moreover,  it  fometimes  deprives 
them  of  their  fenfes  as  effectually,  as  if  they  had  been  feized 
with  an  epileptick  fit. 

When  a  woman  has  fallen  into  a  hyfterical  fit,  blood-letting 
will  be  of  ufe,  if  the  has  ftrength  to  bear  it ;  if  not,  cupping- 
glaffes  are  to  be  applied  to  her  groins  and  hips.  But  if  fhe 
continues  long  in  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  fnuff  of  a 
candle,  or  fome  other  thing  of  a  foetid  fmell  to  her  noffrils,  in 
order  to  rouze  her.  In  the  mean  time,  her  thighs  and  legs 
ought  to  be  rubbed. 

When  {he  is  recovered  from  the  fit,  proper  means  muft  be 
ufed  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  If  fhe  be  liable  to  obft ruCtions,  and 
not  regular,  the  menftrual  difcharges  are  to  be  promoted.  The 
ftrong-fmelling  gums  and  fteel  medicines  are  very  ferviceable : 
and  it  is  beneficial  to  ufe  exercife.  But  the  difturbances  of  the 
mind  generally  require  proper  remedies. 

In  fine,  Hippocrates  after  prefcribing  caftor,  and  many  other 
medicines,  wifely  fays,  that  a  woman’s  beft  remedy  is  to  marry, 
and  bear  children  a. 

2  oe  h  yctr^'t  <aoc$tm  De  morbis  mulierum. 
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SECTION  V. 

DIFFICULT  BIRTH. 

Humanity  prompts  us  to  give  what  affiffance  we  can,  befides 
the  manual  operation,  to  the  fex  in  hard  labour.  For  although 
provident  nature  has  taken  fuch  good  care  for  the  propagation 
of  the  human  ipecies,  that  the  labour-pains  are  feldom  attended 
with  much  danger j  yet  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  birth  is 
very  difficult  and  tedious.  And  this  difficulty  proceeds  from 
many  different  caufes,  with  which  thofe  who  are  truly  fkilful  in 
the  obRetrical  art  are  not  unacquainted,  and  therefore  they  ma¬ 
nage  accordingly.  But  there  is  one  cafe,  in  which  they  are  often 
at  a  lots  what  to  do  ^  and  that  is,  when  tire  lying-in  woman  is 
long  teized  with  falfe  pains,  refembling  thofe  of  the  colick. 
When  this  happens,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  grain  or  two  of 
opium ;  whereby  thofe  pains,  which  rather  hinder  than  pro¬ 
mote  the  delivery,  are  appeafed ;  and  then  nature  thus  relieved 
does  her  work  effectually.  It  is  likewife  of  fome  moment  in 
this  cafe  to  know,  that  the  opiate  relaxes  and  opens  the  uterine 
parts,  as  it  does  all  others  that  are  in  a  Rate  of  conRriCtion  or 
tendon. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

The  venereal  infection,  that  bitter  fcourge  of  unlawful 
embraces,  would  have  proved  the  reproach  of  phyficians ; 
had  not  quickfilver  been  happily  found  to  be  its  antidote. 
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The  nature,  hiflory,  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  have  been  fo 
amply  and  elegantly  defcribed  by  the  learned  Aitruc  %  that  no¬ 
thing  more  can  be  required  on  that  head.  But  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner,  in  which  this  ponderous  fluid  operates  in  the  body,  I  think 
I  have  clearly  explained  it  in  another  place  b,  with  fome  neceflary 
cautions  annexed.  Wherefore  the  only  thing  now  remaining  is, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  diforder  or  two,  which  are  the 
confequences,  either  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  or  of  a  bad  cure. 

And  firfir,  that  difcharge  of  a  mucous  humour,  commonly 
called  a  gleet,  which  fometimes  fucceeds  a  virulent  gonorrhoea, 
is  very  troublefome  and  obftinate.  It  proceeds  both  from  the 
veficulae  feminales  and  the  proftate  gland,  by  the  eroflon  of  the 
orifices  of  their  duCts  from  the  acrimony  of  the  morbid  hu¬ 
mour  ;  and  is  mod  commonly  the  refult  of  an  ill-judged  me  ¬ 
thod  of  curing  the  gonorrhoea  with  violent  catharticks,  which, 
dedroy  the  natural  tone  of  the  fibres. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  among  practitioners  in  this  cafe, 
than  to  adminifter  balfamicks,  with  a  view  of  {Lengthening  the 
parts.;  but  generally  without  fuccefs.  It  has  been  my  practice 
for  many  years  pad  to  order  the  following  tinCture ;  and  as  L 
found  it  very  efficacious,  I  have  recommended  it  to  a  number¬ 
ed  phyflcians  and  furgeons. 

Take  of  rhubarb  three  drachms ;  of  gum  guaiacum,  a  drachm 
and  a  half;  of  ffiell-lake,  a  drachm  ;  of  cantharides  bruifed, , 
two  drachms  ;  of  cochineal,  half  a  drachm  :  infufe  thefe 
ingredients  in  a  pint  and  half  of  rectified  fpirits  of  wine, 
and  drain  off. 

Of  this  let  the  patient  take  from  thirty  to  fifty  drops  (that  is, , 
as  much  as  can  be  given  without  danger  of  bringing  on  a  ftran- 
gury)  morning  and  night,  in  a  glafs  of  warm  water. 

A  heCtick  fever  is  now  and  then  the  confequence  of  a  long 
falivation.  In  this  cafe  a  decoCtion  of  the  woods  of  guaiacum 

and  r 
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and  faffafras,  and  the  roots  of  china  and  farfaparilla,  with  a  little 

liquorice,  and  coriander  feeds,  is  to  be  drank  plentifully,  mixed 

with  milk.  And  the  patient  ffiould  continue  this  courfe,  till  he 
has  recovered  ffrength  and  flefh. 

Lafily,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  admonilh,  that  the  moff  pro¬ 
per  time  foi  01  deiing  a  ialivation  is,  when  either  pocky  erup¬ 
tions  have  for  fome  time  appeared  on  the  body,  or  ulcers,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  mouth  and  throat ;  and  the  bones  are  not  yet  be¬ 
come  carious.  For  when  they  are  actually  foul,  there  is  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  their  lamellae  may  be  broke  afunder  by  the 
ponderofity  of  the  mercurial  globules.  Wherefore,  it  is  fafer 
to  protradt  the  cure  by  a  more  lparing  ufe  of  this  medicine,  than 
to  hurry  it  on  by  a  contrary  practice. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  difeafes  which  come  upon,  or  are  changed  into, 

others. 

► 

IT  is  of  great  moment,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient, 
and  the  honour  of  the  phyfician,  to  know  what  difeafes  come 
upon,  or  are  changed  into,  ethers.  Wherefore  I  will  briefly 
mention  fome  of  thefe. 

Authors  indeed  have  railed  great  difputes  on  the  caufes  of 
thefe  changes  :  but  they  are  certainly  different  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  refpedtive  difeafes.  For  fometimes  the  confent, 
and  a  certain  affinity  of  the  affedted  parts  with  others  not  yet 
affedted,  caufe  the  difeafe  to  pals  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
More  frequently  the  vicinity  of  the  parts  makes  the  evil  to  fpread 
from  one  to  another.  But  moff  commonly  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  that  it  terminates  in  another,  either  by  way  of 

crifis, 
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crifis,  or  through  the  foulnefs  of  the  habit.  Out  of  a  number 
of  examples,  which  I  could  produce,  I  /hall  fcledt  fome  few. 

Through  the  confent  of  the  head  and  flomach,  when  this  is 
loaded  with  phlegm,  that  is  feized  with  giddinefs  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  repletion  ©r  other  injury  of  the  brain  is  attended 
with  a  ficknefs  at  flomach.  Through  a  fimilar  affinity  between 
the  liver  and  inteftines,  colick  pains  are  often  fucceeded  by  a 
jaundice  and  a  jaundice  fometimes  occafions  a  colick,  by  pour¬ 
ing  fharp  bile  into  the  guts.  And  fuch  is  the  connection  of  the 
uterus  with  many  other  parts,  that  Hippocrates  pronounced  this 
organ  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  difeafes  in  women  a.  Now  thefe 
parts  are  chiefly  the  head,  lungs,  and  flomach ;  and  the  inftru- 
ments  of  this  fympathy  are  the  animal  fpirits,  which,  being 
hurried  by  the  paflions,  either  convey  the  diforders  of  the  womb 
to  the  reft  of  the  body,  or  communicate  the  diftempers  of  the 
body  to  that  organ. 

The  vicinity  of  the  parts,  which  I  have  alledged  as  another 
caufe  of  the  fucceflion  of  difeafes,  takes  place  chiefly  in  inflam¬ 
mations,  by  the  tranflation  of  the  humour  to  the  adjacent  part. 
Thus  a  pleurify  becomes  a  peripneumony ;  the  iliack  paffion  fu- 
pervenes  a  ftrangury ;  the  diforders  of  the  kidneys  fpread  to  the 
loins ;  and  the  pains  in  the  loins  are  communicated  to  the 
kidneys. 

In  fine,  the  third  caufe  which  I  have  afligned  for  the  fuper- 
vention  or  tranfition  of  difeafes,  is  the  very  nature  of  thefe  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  which  as  it  is  various,  fo  it  produces  its  effect  various 
ways.  The  gout  fometimes  turns  into  the  colick,  and  the  co¬ 
lick  into  the  gout.  Varicofe  fwellings  of  the  veins,  fuperven- 
ing  pains  in  the  joints,  indicate  the  diftemper  going  off.  An 
apoplexy  is  fucceeded  by  a  palfy ;  and  this  paralytick  feizure  of 
the  nerves,  whether  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  fome  particular 
part,  is  the  crifis  of  the  apople<ftick  fit.  But  if  from  the  para- 
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lytick  limbs  the  diforder  returns  to  the  head,  death  is  generally 
the  phylician.  Difficulty  of  breathing,  of  long  continuance, 
gives  rife  to  a  dropfy  in  the  bread:  as  well  as  in  the  belly.  An 
analarca  affords  great  reafon  to  apprehend  an  afcites  :  and  me¬ 
lancholy  of  long  Handing  is  frequently  fucceeded  by  an  epi- 
lepfy,  which  is  hardly  within  the  power  of  art  to  remove. 

Hippocrates  collected  a  great  number  of  obfervations  to  this 
purpofe,  and  upon  them  built  the  divine  art  of  prognoftick  in 
difeafes,  to  which  I  refer  my  readers.  Wherefore  I  quit  the 
fubjedt  with  this  admonition,  that  although  the  caufes,  which 
I  have  enumerated,  often  exert  their  power  lingly ;  yet  it  com¬ 
monly  happens,  that  more  than  one  of  them  concur  in  effect¬ 
ing  thofe  fucceffions  and  tranfitions  of  difeafes. 


CONCLUSION. 

Of  the  regimen  of  life. 

Ih  o  p  e  it  will  not  be  thought  inconfiflent  with  the  fcope  of 
this  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body,  to  fubjoin, 
by  way  of  Conclufion,  fame  fhort  rules  for  the  management  of 
perfons  in  health  through  the  different  flages  of  life.  Although 
indeed  this  talk  feems  to  be  rendered  almofb  fuperfluous  by  the 
precepts  delivered  by  Celfus  a :  which,  whofoever  will  obferve, 
with  due  regard  to  the  difference  of  climates,  and  manner  of 
living  now  and  in  the  time  of  that  wife  author ;  moft  certain¬ 
ly,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  will  not  in  good  health  fquander  the 
refources  of  infirmities  b. 

For 
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For  fuch  is  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  body  of  man,  that 
it  can  eafily  bear  fome  changes  and  irregularities  without  much 
injury :  had  it  been  otherwife,  we  ihould  be  almoft  conftantly 
put  out  of  order  by  every  flight  caufe.  This  advantage  arifes 
from  thofe  wonderful  communications  of  the  inward  parts, 
whereby,  when  one  part  is  afte&ed,  another  comes  immediately 
to  its  relief.  Thus,  when  the  body  is  too  full  and  overloaded, 
nature  caufes  evacuations  through  fome  of  the  outlets.  And  for 
this  reafon  it  is,  that  difeafes  from  inanition  are  generally  more 
dangerous  than  from  repletion ;  becaufe  we  can  more  expedi- 
tioufly  diminifh  than  encreafe  the  juices  of  the  body.  Upon 
the  fame  account  alfo,  though  temperance  be  beneficial  to  all 
men,  the  antient  phyficians  advifed  perfons  in  good  health,  and 
their  own  matters,  to  indulge  a  little  now  and  then,  by  eating 
and  drinking  more  plentifully  than  ufual.  But  of  the  two,  in¬ 
temperance  in  drinking  is  fafer  than  in  eating.  And  if  a  perfon 
has  committed  excefs  in  the  latter,  cold  water  drank  upon  a 
full  ttomach  will  help  digettion ;  to  which  it  will  be  of  fervice 
to  add  lemon-juice,  or  elixir  of  vitriol,  if  he  has  eaten  high- 
feafoned  things,  rich  fauces,  &c.  Then  let  him  fit  up  for  fome 
little  time,  and  afterwards  fleep.  But  if  a  man  happens  to  be 
obliged  to  fatt,  he  ought  to  avoid  all  laborious  work.  From 
fatiety  it  is  not  proper  to  pafs  directly  to  fharp  hunger,  nor  from 
hunger  to  fatiety  :  neither  will  it  be  fafe  to  indulge  abfolute  rett 
immediately  after  exceffive  labour,  nor  fuddenly  fall  to  hard 
work  after  long  idlenefs.  In  a  word  therefore,  all  changes  in 
the  way  of  living  fhould  be  made  by  degrees. 

It  is  alfo  beneficial  to  vary  the  feenes  of  life  ;  to  be  fometimes 
in  the  country,  fometimes  in  town ;  to  go  to  fea,  to  hunt,  to 
he  at  reft  now  and  then,  but  more  frequently  to  ufe  exercife  : 
becaufe  inadtion  renders  the  body  weak  and  liftiefs,  and  labour 
ftrengthens  it.  But  a  mean  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  thefe  things, 
and  too  much  fatigue  to  be  avoided ;  for  frequent  and  violent 
exercife  over-powers  the  natural  ftrength,  and  wattes  the  body] 
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hut  moderate  exercife  ought  always  to  be  ufed  before  meals. 
Now  of  all  kinds  of  exercife  riding  on  horfeback  is  the  moft 
convenient  ;  or,  if  the  perfon  be  too  weak  to  bear  it,  riding  in 
*'  coach,  oi  at  leaft  in  a  litter  r  next  follow  fencing,  playing  at 
bah,  running,  walking.  But  it  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  that  there  is  feldom  Efficient  ftrength  for  ufino-  bo¬ 
dily  exercife,  though  it  be  extremely  requifite  for  health. 
Wherefore  friftions  with  the  flefh-brufh  are  neceftary  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  fhould  be  performed  by  the  perfon  himfelf, 
if  poffible;  if  not,  by  his  fervants. 

Sleep  is  the  fweet  foother  of  cares,  and  reflorer  of  ftrength  ; 
as  it  repairs  and  replaces  the  waftes  that  are  made  by  the  la¬ 
bours  and  exercifes  of  the  day.  But  exceftive  fteep  has  its  in- 
conveniencies ;  for  it  blunts  the  fenfes,  and  renders  them  lefs 
Jit  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  proper  time  for  fteep  is  the  night, 
when  darknefs  and  lilence  invite  and  bring  it  on :  day-deep  is 
lefs  refrefliing.  Which  rule  if  it  be  proper  for  the  multitude 
to  obferve  ;  much  more  is  the  obfervance  of  it  neceftary  for  per- 

fons  addicted  to  literary  ftudies,  whofe  minds  and  bodies  are  more 
fulceptible  of  injuries. 

The  fotter  and  milder  kinds  of  aliment  are  proper  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  youths  the  ftronger.  Old  people  ought  to  leften 
the  quantity  of  their  food,  and  encreafe  that  of  their  drink.  But 
yet  fome  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  cuftom,  efpecially  in  the 
colder  climates,  ime  ours  :  for  as  in  thefe  the  appetite  is  keener, 
fo  is  the  digeftion  better  performed. 

Phyficians  are  agreed,  that  copulation. 

When  age  adult  and  high-brac’d  nerves  invite. 

Should  neither  be  immoderately  defir’d, 

Nor  dreaded  to  excefs.  The  good  old  man 
Is  by  his  tame  frigidity  admoniftfd. 

Not  to  engage  in  the  dull  drudgery. 
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Miftaken  for  enchanting  fcenes  of  pleafure ; 

Leif  thus  he  fnap  his  feeble  thread  of  life. 

But  what  more  bafe,  more  noxious  to  the  body. 

Than  by  the  power  of  fancy  to  excite 
Such  lewd  ideas  of  an  abfent  objedt. 

As  rouze  the  organs,  form’d  for  nobler  ends. 

To  rufh  into  th’  embraces  of  a  phantom. 

And  do  the  deed  of  perfonal  enjoyment ! 

In  line,  this  truth  ought  to  be  deeply  imprinted  on  every  mind, 
that  this,  and  indeed  all  other, 

Voluptates  commcndat  rarior  ufus. 

Pleafures  are  heighten’d  by  a  fparing  ufe. 

For  my  part,  after  mature  confideration,  I  am  long  lince 
come  to  this  way  of  thinking.  That  although  pleafures,  riches, 
power,  and  other  things,  which  are  called  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
feem  to  be  dealt  out  to  mankind  with  too  much  partiality  ;  yet, 
if  we  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  matter,  we  fhall  find  a 
greater  degree  of  equality  of  thofe  things,  which  confiitute  real 
happinefs,  than  is  generally  imagined.  People  of  low  condi¬ 
tion,  for  the  moft  part  enjoy  the  common  advantages  of  life 
more  commodioufly  than  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank.  Whole- 
fome  food  is  acquired  by  moderate  labour ;  which  likewife  mends 
the  appetite  and  digeftion :  hence  found  deep,  uninterrupted 
by  gnawing  cares,  refreshes  the  wearied  limbs  ;  a  flock  of 
healthy  children  fill  the  cottage ;  the  fons  grow  up  robuft,  and 
execute  the  father’s  talk,  making  his  hoary  locks  fit  comfortable 
on  him.  How  vaftly  inferior  to  thefe  bleflings  are  the  vain  de¬ 
licacies  of  moft  perfons  of  affluent  fortunes,  which  are  clolely 
attended  with  real  evils.  In  order  to  get  down  their  food,  their 
ftomachs  require  high  fauces,  which  heat  and  corrupt  the  blood, 

and 
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and  render  the  body  obnoxious  to  didempers :  the  debauches  of 
the  day  diilurb  their  red;  by  night  :  and  in  punifhment  for  their 
vices,  their  fons,  the  great  ornament  and  fupport  of  families, 
contract  difeafes  in  their  mother’s  womb  ;  with  which  they  are 
affli&ed  through  the  whole  courfe  of  a  languid  life,  which  fel- 
dom  reaches  to  old  age.  They  are  -likewife  frequently  racked 
with  anxieties  for  obtaining  honours  and  fplendid  titles,  fo  as 
to  be  defpoiled  of  the  comforts,  which  they  might  reap  from 
their  plentiful  pofTelTions,  by  the  vain  defire  of  new  acquisitions. 
Wherefore 

- Horum 

Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  effe  bonorum  c. 

I  always  wifh  to  be  extremely  poor 

In  wealth  like  this. 

But  there  is  one  great  inconvenience  more  attending  high  living, 
that  by  over-loading  the  body,  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are 
clogged,  and  the  pafiions  fet  all  on  fire ;  whereas  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  flender  and  homely  diet  of  the  poor  and  laborious, 
neither  oppreffes  the  ftrength  of  body,  nor  fupplies  the  vices  with 
fuel.  Therefore,  unlefs  prudence  be  a  condant  attendant  on 
opulence, 

Vivitur  exiguo  melius. 

’Tis  better  living  on  a  flender  fortune. 

Nor  is  nature  to  be  deemed  an  unjud  dep-mother,  but  a  mod 
provident  and  beneficent  parent. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  behoves  a  wife  man  in  every  dage  of  life, 

- Servare  modum ,  Jinemque  tenere , 

Naturamque  fequi  d. 

- - To 

x  Horat.  Satyr,  i.  ver.  78.  6  Lucan.  Lib.  ii.  ver.  381. 
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- To  hold  the  golden  mean. 

To  keep  the  end  in  view,  and  follow  nature. 

But  whofoever  forms  a  right  judgment  of  human  nature,  will 
certainly  find,  that  as  fome  men  are  vaftly  fuperior  to  others  in 
the  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  yet,  a  fad  reflection  !  even 
the  belt  minds  are  blended  with  fome  degree  of  depravity ;  fo 
the  moft  healthy  bodies  are  frequently  afflicted  with  great  infir¬ 
mities  :  and  thefe  being  the  feeds  of  death,  ought  to  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  fhortnefs  of  this  life,  and  of  the  propriety  of  this 
exprefiion  of  Lucretius  : 

Vitaque  mancupio  nulli  datur ,  omnibus  nfu* 

None  have  a  right  to  life,  all  to  its  ule. 

And  likewife  that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  this  faying  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  : 

trOXoq  ccvfyuiroq  he  yevtTvjg  vxroq  f. 

The  whole  man  from  his  birth  is  a  difeafe. 

*  Lib,  iii.  ver.  984.  {  Epift,  ad  Damaget, 
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My  declining  years  having  in  a  great  meafure 
releafed  me  from  thofe  medical  fatigues,  in 
which,  for  the  publick  good,  (at  leaf!:  as  I  nope)  I 
have  been  employed  about  fifty  years,  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  pafs  the  fhort  remains  of  life  in  fuch  a  fort  of 
leifure,  as  may  prove  neither  difagreeable  to  myfelf,  nor 
ufelefs  to  others.  For  good  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
we  muft  give  an  account  even  of  our  idle  hours,  and 
therefore  thought  it  necefiary,  that  they  fhould  oe  al¬ 
ways  well  fpent. 

Having  from  my  earlieft  childhood  entertained  a 
ftrong  pafiion  for  learning,  after  I  had  chofen  the  art 
of  medicine  for  my  profefiion,  I  ftill  never  intermit¬ 
ted  my  literary  ftuclies ;  to  which  I  had  recourfe  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  refrefhments  flrengthening  me  in 
my  daily  labours,  and  charming  my  cares.  Thus, 
among  other  fubjedts,  I  frequently  read  the  holy  fcnp- 
tures,  as  becomes  a  chriftian  ;  and  next  to  thofe  things 
which  regard  eternal  life,  and  the  dodtrine  01  mcra- 
lity,  I  ufually  gave  particular  attention  to  the  hiftories 
of  difeafes,  and  the  various  ailments  therein  recorded  ; 
comparing  thofe  with  what  I  had  learnt  eithei  fiom 
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medical  writers  or  my  own  experience.  And  this  I 
did  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  I  had  remarked  that 
divines,  through  an  unacquaintance  with  medicinal 
knowledge,  frequently  differed  widely  in  their  fenti- 
ments ;  efpecially  on  the  fubjedt  of  daemoniacks  cured 
by  the  power  of  our  faviour  Jefus  Chrift.  For  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many,  that  thefe  were  really  poflefled 
with  devils,  and  that  his  divine  virtue  fhone  forth  in 
nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  expelling  them.  I 
am  very  far  from  having  the  lead  intention  to  under¬ 
mine  the  foundations  of  the  chriftian  dodfrine,  or  to 
endeavour,  by  a  perverfe  interpretation  of  the  facred 
oracles,  to  defpoil  the  Son  of  God  of  his  divinity, 
which  he  has  demonftrated  by  fo  many  and  great 
works  performed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
Truth  ft  and  s  no  more  in  need  of  the  patronage  of 
error,  than  does  a  natural  good  complexion  of  paint. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  the  opinion  which  has  been 
prevalent  for  many  ages,  of  the  power  granted  to  de¬ 
vils,  of  torturing  human  bodies  and  minds,  has  been 
feveral  ways  made  fubfervient  to  the  fubtle  defigns  of 
crafty  men,  to  the  very  great  detriment  and  fhame  of 
the  chriftian  religion. 

What  fenftble  man  can  avoid  juftly  deriding  thole 
folemn  ceremonies,  pradtifed  by  the  Roman  priefts,  in 
exorciftng,  as  they  are  fond  of  terming  it,  daemoniacks : 
while  proper  perfons  (hired  and)  taught  to  counterfeit 
certain  geftures  and  fits  of  fury,  fuch  as  are  believed 
to  be  caufed  by  evil  fpirits,  pretend  that  they  are  freed 
irom  devils,  and  reftored  to  their  fenfes  by  holy  water, 

and 
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and  certain  prayers,  as  by  inchantment.  But  thefe 
juggling  tricks,  how  grofly  foever  they  may  irnpofe  on 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  not  only 
fcandalize,  but  alfo  do  a  real  injury  to,  men  of  greater 
penetration.  For  fuch,  feeing  into  the  cheat,  often 
rufh  headlong  into  impiety  ;  and  viewing  all  facred 
things  in  the  fame  light,  after  they  have  learnt 

Relligionibus  atque  minis  obfiftere  vatum  a  .* 

they  advance  farther,  and  by  an  abominable  effort, 
endeavour  thoroughly  to  root  out  of  their  minds  all 
fenfe  and  fear  of  the  fupreme  deity.  In  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  they  ad:  as  if  a  perfon  doubted  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  Indies,  becaufe  travellers  relate  many  falfe- 
hoods  and  fidions  concerning  them.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that,  in  countries  too  much  given  up  to  fu- 
perftition,  very  many  atheiffs  are  to  be  met  with  even 
among  the  learned,  whom  their  learning  and  know¬ 
ledge  ought  to  fecure  from  thefe  errors.  Therefore  to 
be  free  from  this  folly,  is  the  principal  part  of  wif- 
dom  ;  next  to  which,  is  not  to  corrupt  truth  with 
fiditious  opinions. 

And  indeed  it  is  frequently  to  me  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der,  why  our  fpritual  guides  fo  ffrenuoufly  infift  on 
exhibiting  devils  on  the  ftage,  in  order  to  make  the 
divinity  of  Chrift  triumph  over  thefe  infernal  enemies. 
Is  Chrift’s  divine  power  lefs  manifefted  by  the  cure  of 
the  moft  grievous  difeafes,  performed  in  an  inftant  at 

his 
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his  command  ;  than  by  the  expuKion  of  evil  fpirits  ou  t 
of  the  bodies  of  men  ?  Certainly  all  the  wonderful 
things  done  by  him  for  the  good  of  mankind,  fuch 
as  reftoring  fight  to  the  blind,  firmnefs  and  flexibility 
to  relaxed  or  contracted  nerves,  calling  the  dead  to 
life,  changing  the  properties  of  the  elements,  and 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  are  teftimonies  of  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  demonfirate 
the  prefence  of  God  ;  who  alone  commands  all  na¬ 
ture,  and  at  his  pleafure  changes  and  inverts  the  order 
of  things  eftablifhed  by  himfelf.  Wherefore  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted,  that  He,  who  has  performed  thefe 
things,  had  the  devils  fubject  to  him,  that  they  might 
not  obflruCt  his  gracious  refolution  of  revealing  the  will 
of  his  Father  to  men,  and  correcting  their  depraved 
morals. 

But  to  refume  the  fubjeCt  of  daemoniacks,  the  opi¬ 
nion,  which  I  propofe  in  this  treatife,  is  not  purely 
my  own,  but  alfo  of  feveral  other  perfons,  before  me, 
eminent  for  piety  and  learning.  And  indeed  among 
our  own  countrymen,  it  was  in  the  laft  century  de¬ 
fended  in  an  excellent  diflertation,  by  that  treafure  of 
facred  knowledge,  the  reverend  jofeph  Mead.  Where¬ 
fore  as  I  have  the  honour  to  be  of  the  fame  family 
with  him,  and  am  the  fon  of  Matthew  Mead,  a  very 
able  divine,  I  always  thought  I  might  lay  fome  claim 
to  thefe  ftudies,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right. 

I  am  not  infenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  removing 
vulgar  errors,  efpecially  thofe  which  relate  to  religion. 
For  every  body  know^s  the  power  of  education,  in  im- 
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printing  on  the  mind  notions,  which  are  hard  to  be 
effaced  even  in  adult  age.  Children  in  the  dark  fear 
ghofts  and  hobgoblins  ;  and  hence  often  quake  with 
the  lame  fear  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives. 
Why  then  do  we  admire,  if  we  can  hardly  unlearn, 
and  clear  our  minds  of,  fome  falfe  notions,  even  when 
we  are  advancing  to  old  age  ?  Nor  will  this  be  deemed 
indeed  a  matter  of  little  importance  by  him,  who 
confiders  the  ferious  evils,  into  which  mankind  are 
often  led,  by  things  that  to  fome  may  appear  trifling, 
as  being  nothing  more  than  bugbears  of  children  and 
women.  My  foul  is  feized  with  horror  on  recollect¬ 
ing,  how  many  millions  qf  innocent  perfons  have  been 
condemned  to  the  flames  in  various  nations,  fince  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  upon  the  bare  fufpicion  of  witch¬ 
craft  :  while  the  very  judges  were  perhaps  either 
blinded  by  vain  prejudices,  or  dreaded  the  incenfed 
populace,  if  they  acquitted  thofe,  whom  the  mob  had 
previoufly  adjudged  guilty.  Who  would  believe  that 
any  man  in  his  right  fenfes  could  boaft,  as  a  matter 
of  merit,  that  he  had  capitally  condemned  about  nine 
hundred  perfons  for  witchcraft,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
years,  in  the  foie  dutchy  of  Lorraine b  ?  And  yet  from 
many  hiftories,  which  he  relates  of  thofe  who  fuffered, 
it  manifeftly  appears,  that  every  individual  of  thefe 
criminals,  had  no  compacts  with  devils,  as  they  them- 
felves  imagined,  but  were  really  mad,  fo  as  openly  to 
.  confefs  that  they  had  done  fuch  feats  as  are  impoffible 
in  the  nature  of  things.  But  fo  it  happens,  that  error 

generally 
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generally  begets  fuperPition,  and  fuperPition  cruelty. 
Wherefore  I  moft  heartily  rejoice,  that  I  have  lived  to 
fee  all  our  laws  relating  to  witchcraft  entirely  abo¬ 
lished  :  whereas  foreign  Pates  Pill  retain  this  barba¬ 
rous  cruelty,  and  with  various  degrees  of  obPinacy  in 
proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  natural  caufes.  And 
it  is  but  too  true,  that  the  do&rine  of  daemons  is  fo 
underPood  by  the  vulgar,  as  it  the  devil  was  to  be 
ePeemed  a  fort  of  deity  ;  or  at  leap,  that,  laying  the 
fear  of  him  aPde,  no  divine  worfhip  can  well  fubfiP ; 
although  the  apoPle  has  exprePy  faid  ;  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  Son  of  God  was  manifePed,  that  he  might 
deProy  the  works  of  the  devil c. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper,  once  for  all,  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  I  have  generally  made  ufe  of 
SebaPian  CaPalio’s  verPon  of  the  bible,  becaufe,  upon 
collating  it  in  many  places,  I  found  it  to  be  not  only 
excellent  Latin,  but  alfo  very  accurate,  and  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  to  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  declaring,  that  I  have 
not  writ  thefe  effays  for  the  profane  or  vulgar  \  but 
for  thofe  only  who  are  well  verfed,  or  at  leap  initi¬ 
ated  in  theological  or  medical  Pudies  :  and  for  this 
reafon  I  chofe  to  publifh  it  in  Latin  ;  which  language 
has  for  many  ages  paP  been  made  ufe  of  by  learned 
men  ;  in  order  to  communicate  to  each  other,  what- 
foever  might  feem  to  them  either  new,  or  expreffed 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  common  notions. 

Where- 
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Wherefore  if  any  perfon  iliould  intend  to  publifh  an 
Englifh  verfion  of  this  book,  I  give  him  this  timely 
notice,  that  he  will  do  it,  not  only  againft  my  will ; 
but  likevvife  in  direct  oppofition  to  °that  equitable 
law,  whereby  every  man  is  allowed  to  difpofe  of  his 
own  property  according  to  his  pleafure  d. 

But  to  bring  this  preface  to  a  conclufion  ;  it  is  ma- 
nifeft  that  the  chriftian  religion  requires  of  all  its 
membeis  in  a  mofl  elpecial  manner,  to  practice  ever v 
adt  of  humanity  and  benevolence  towards  each  other. 
Wherefore  the  utmoft  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
this  beneficent  difpofition  of  mind  be  not  corrupted 
by  any  means  whatfoever  :  and  nothing  contributes 
more  towards  bringing  on  this  corruption,  than  opi¬ 
nions  derogatory  from  the  divine  goodnefs.  Upon  this 
account,  as  fuch  is  the  misfortune  of  our  times,  that 
it  is  not  only  allowed,  but  even  by  many  deemed  a 
commendable  adion,  to  oppugn,  and  by  every  me¬ 
thod  to  invalidate,  the  dodrine  and  authority  of  the 
chriftian  religion;  no  interpretations  of  the  hiftories 
of  miracles  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  out  of  feafon, 
provided  they  appear  neither  improbable,  nor  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  nature  of  the  fads  related. 

In  fine,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  treat  of  every 
difeafe  mentioned  in  holy  writ ;  but  to  confine  my- 
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offered  to  them. 
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felf  more  particularly  to  thofe,  the  nature  of  which 
is  generally  but  little  known,  or  at  leaft  to  fuch  as 
I  had  fome  peculiar  medicine  for,  or  method  of  cure, 
to  offer  to  the  publick  ;  and  to  perform  this  tafk,  in 
the  fame  order,  in  which  they  occur  in  thofe  facred 
writings  :  excepting  only  Job’s  difeafe,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  firft  place,  on  account  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  that  book.  The  Saviour  of  the  world, 
in  order  to  make  his  divine  power  manifeft  to  man¬ 
kind,  cured  many  other  difeafes,  both  of  the  body 
and  mind,  befides  thofe  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
this  work  :  the  nature  and  caufes  of  all  which  dif¬ 
eafes,  whofoever  would  intend  to  enquire  into,  muft 
of  neceffity  compile  a  body  of  phyfick,  which  was 
not  my  prefent  defign.  But  if  providence  protradl 
my  life,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  laying  more  of 
my  thoughts  on  this  fubjedt  before  the  publick,  for 
the  honour  which  I  bear  to  my  profeflion,  unlefs 

Frigiclus  objliterit  circum  prcecordia  fanguis . 

In  the  mean  time,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  thefe 
eflays  with  my  readers,  I  fhall  reft  fatisfied  from  a 
confciouinefs  of  the  redtitude  of  my  intention,  in 
having  thus  employed  fome  of  my  hours  of  leifure. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  difeafe  of  JOB. 


Jo b’s  difeafe  is  rendered  remarkable  by  fome  uncommon  cir- 
cumftances  and  confequences ;  fuch  as  the  dignity  of  the 
man,  the  fudden  change  of  his  condition,  his  extraordinary 
adverfity,  his  incredible  patience  under  them,  his  reftoration  to 
a  much  happier  Hate  than  he  had  ever  before  enjoyed,  and  laftly 
the  lingular  nature  of  the  illnefs  with  which  he  was  feized. 

His  habitation  was  in  the  land  of  Uz,  which,  according  to 
the  learned  Frederick  Spanheim  a,  was  fituated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Arabia  deferta,  towards  the  Euphrates  and  Mefopotamia. 
He  was  a  very  illuftrious  man,  the  moft  opulent  of  all  the  orien¬ 
tals,  very  happy  in  fons  and  daughters,  of  a  moft  upright  life 
and  exemplary  piety.  Now  it  is  related  that  God,  in  order  to 
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try  his  integrity  and  confiancy,  permitted  Satan  to  afflict  him 
by  all  means  which  he  could  devife,  except  the  taking  away  of 
his  life.  “  In  purfuance  of  this  permifiion,  Satan  brought  the 
“  moil  dreadful  calamities  on  him  ;  for  all  his  oxen  and  aflcs 
“  were  driven  away  by  the  Sabeans ;  his  fiieep  and  fervants 
“  were  confumed  by  fire  from  heaven  ;  his  camels  were  carried 
“  off;  his  fons  and  daughters  were  crufhed  to  death  by  the 
"  falling  in  of  the  houfe  upon  them  in  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind; 
“  and  foon  after  he  himfelf  was  afflicted  with  fcabs  and  foul 
"  ulcers  all  over  his  body;  fo  that  he  fate  down  among  the 
“  a fhes,  and  fcraped  himfelf  with  a  potfherd.”  Thus  from  a 
very  rich  man  he  became  extremely  poor,  and  from  the  heigh th 
of  prolperity  he  funk  into  the  depth  of  mifery.  And  yet  all 
thefe  evils  did  not  give  the  leafi  fiiock  to  his  firmnefs  of  mind, 
nor  to  his  piety  towards  God  b :  wherefore  the  Lord,  moved  by 
his  prayers,  put  an  end  to  all  his  calamities ;  gave  him  twice  as 
much  wealth  as  he  had  lofi,  and  made  him  more  profperous  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  c. 

Now  the  book  of  Job  may  jufily  be  efieemed  the  moil  antient 
of  all  books,  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account :  for  fome 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  ; 
many  others,  that  it  was  compofed  about  the  days  of  Mofes, 
and  even  by  Mofes  himfelf ;  and  there  are  but  few  who  think  it 
pofierior  to  him  d.  For  my  part,  I  embrace  the  learned  Light- 
foot’s  opinion,  that  it  was  compofed  by  Elihu,  one  of  Job’s 
companions,  chiefly  becaufe  he  therein  fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  of 
the  writer  of  this  hiftory  %  and  if  fo,  it  will  appear  to  be  older 
than  the  days  of  Mofes.  However  this  be,  it  is  moil  certain 
that  this  book  carries  with  it  manifefi  tokens  of  very  great  anti¬ 
quity;  the  moil  material  of  which  feem  to  be  thefe.  In  it  there 
is  not  the  leafi  mention  made  of  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites 

out 
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heim’s  learned  difl'ertation  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  book  above  quoted.  Chap,  viii  and 
ix.  e  His  works,  tom.  i.  pag.  24. 
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out  of  Egypt,  of  Mofes,  or  the  Mofaick  law.  Alter  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  patriarchs,  Job,  as  the  head  of  his  family,  offered 
facrifices  in  his  own  private  houfe,  for  the  fins  of  his  children  f. 
When  he  declares  his  integrity  he  fcarcely  mentions  any  other 
idolatry,  but  that  mod:  antient  one,  the  worfhip  of  the  fun  and 
moon  s,  which  we  know  to  be  very  old,  and  to  have  firft  ob¬ 
tained  among  the  neighbouring  Chaldeans,  and  Phoenicians.  In 
fine  his  own  age,  protradled  far  beyond  the  life  of  man  in 
Mofes’s  time,  is  a  proof  of  its  antiquity,  for  he  lived  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  an  end  had  been  put  to  his  calamities ;  fo 
that  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  he  lived  above  two  hundred 
years  in  all.  For  that  he  was  aged,  when  his  misfortunes 
crowded  on  him,  may  be  hence  inferred,  that,  although  his  three 
friends  are  ffiled  old  men  h,  yet  in  his  difputes  with  them,  he 
does  not  feem  to  honour  them  for  their  age,  as  Elihu  does.  To 
avoid  prolixity,  I  join  with  Spanheim  in  opinion,  that  Job’s  time 
coincides  with  the  bondage  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  Egypt, 
fo  as  to  be  neither  poflerior  to  their  quitting  that  country,  nor 
anterior  to  their  entering  it. 

But  there  fubfiffs  a  difpute  of  a  different  nature  between  very 
grave  authors,  and  that  is,  whether  this  narrative  be  a  fable  or 
a  true  hiflory  :  if  I  were  allowed  to  interpofe  my  opinion,  I 
would  fay,  that  it  is  not  a  parable  invented  by  viroTwrunq,  but 
a  dramatick  poem  compofed  upon  a  true  hiflory ;  and  perhaps 
with  this  defign,  that  from  the  example  of  this  illuftrious  and 
upright,  yet  afflidted  and  moff  miferable  man,  the  people  of 
Ifrael  might  learn  to  bear  with  patience,  all  thofe  evils  and  hard¬ 
ships,  which  they  were  daily  buffering  in  their  Egyptian  capti¬ 
vity.  That  this  book  is  metrical,  as  well  as  David’s  Pfalms, 
the  Prbverbs,  Ecclefiafles,  and  Solomon  s  Song,  is  gene;  ally  al¬ 
lowed  :  and  the  perfons  of  the  drama  are  God,  Satan,  Job  and 

his  wife,  his  three  friends,  and  Elihu.  Wherefore  it  is,  fays 
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Grotius,  a  real  faCt,  but  poetically  handled1.  Poetry  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  antient  manner  of  writing,  and  poets  were  wont  to 
embellifh  true  hiftories  in  their  own  way,  as  we  fee  in  the  moft 
antient  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  among  the  He¬ 
brews  likewife,  long  after  the  time  abovementioned,  Ezekiel 
comprifed  the  hiftory  of  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  in  a  dra- 
matick  poem,  upon  which  account  he  is  called  by  Clemens  Alex¬ 
andras,  the  poet  of  Judaick  tragedies k.  Nor  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  can  there  be  found,  in  this  kind  of  writing,  any  thing 
moic  admirable,  and  better  adapted  to  move  the  pafTions  than 
this  piece ;  whether  we  regard  the  fublimity  and  elegance  of 
Pyle,  the  defcription  of  natural  things,  or  in  fine,  the  propriety 
of  the  characters  afcribed  to  all  the  perfons  concerned  in  it ;  all 
which  circumflances  are  of  the  greateil  moment  in  a  dramatick 
performance. 


- - - -  ^uo  propius  Jies 

Te  capiet  mag  is, 

- — — — —  The  nearer  you  behold. 

The  more  it  flrikes  you. 

Before  I  clofe  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer 
my  conjecture  concerning  the  difeafe  of  this  illuftrious  man.  But 
previous  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  Job  him- 
lelf,  or  his  friends,  but  the  author  of  the  book  that  attributes 
his  calamities  to  Satan ;  for  this  author’s  intention  feems  to  be, 
to  fhew,  by  a  ftriking  example,  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  the  holy  angels,  whofe 
miniftry  God  makes  ufe  of  in  diftributing  his  bountiful  gifts, 
punctually  execute  all  his  commands ;  fo  Satan  himfelf  with 
his  agents  are  under  the  power  of  God,  and  cannot  inflict  any 

evils 

1  Eli  ergo  res  vere  gefta,  fed  poetice  tra&ata.  In  locum.  *  *0 
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evils  on  mankind  without  the  divine  permiffion.  Thus,  when 
die  Sons  of  God  (angels)  came  and  prefented  themfelves  before 
the  Lord,  it  is  laid  that  Satan  came  alfo  among  them.  Now  the 
word  aftare  to  prefent  ones  felf,  as  Mofes  Maimonides  1  oh- 
ferves,  lignifies  to  be  prepared  to  receive  Jehovah’s  commands, 
but  Satan  came  of  his  own  accord  and  mixed  with  them  with¬ 
out  any  fummons. 

Now  as  to  the  difeafe,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  cuticular,  and 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  bodies  of  the  Hebrews  were  very  liable 
to  foul  ulcers  of  the  fkin  from  time  immemorial ;  upon  which 
account  it  is,  that  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  for¬ 
bid  the  eating  of  fwine’s  flefli  (which,  as  it  affords  a  grofs  nou- 
rifhment,  and  not  eaiily  perfpirable,  is  very  improper  food  in 
fuch  conftitutions)  wherefore  by  how  much  hotter  the  countries 
were  which  they  inhabited,  fuch  as  are  the  defarts  of  Arabia, 
the  more  feverely  thefe  diforders  raged.  And  authors  of  other 
nations,  who  defpifed'and  envied  the  Jews,  fay  that  it  was  upon 
this  account  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  left  the  le- 
profy,  a  difeafe  common  among  them,  fhould  fpread  over  the 
country  .  But  there  is  another  much  worfe  difeafe,  fo  frequent 
in  Egypt,  that  it  is  faid  to  be  endemial  there  \  though  it  may 
alfo  be  engendered  in  this  hot  country,  I  mean  the  Elephantiafis. 
Perhaps  it  was  this,  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
leprofy,  that  had  affedted  the  body  of  our  righteous  man  :  but 
on  this  fubjedt  we  fhall  treat  more  largely  in  the  fublequent 
chapter. 

^  i  More  Nevochim,  Part.  HI.  Chap.  xxii.  m  Judin.  Hid.  Lib.  xxxvi. 
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EJl  Elephas  morbus ,  qui  propter  fiumina  NHL 
Gignitur  /Egypt]  in  media. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  LEPROSY. 

f 

Am  o  s  t  fevere  difeafe,  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  Jews 
were  very  fubjea:,  was  the  Leprofy.  Its  figns  recorded 
in  the  holy  fcriptures  are  chiefly  thefe.  Pimples  arofe  in  the 
fkin ;  the  hair  was  turned  white  ;  the  plague  (or  fore)  in  fight 
was  deeper  than  the  fkin,  when  the  difeafe  had  been  of  long 
Handing  5  a  white  tumour  appeared  in  the  fkin,  in  which  there 
was  quick  flefh  ;  the  foul  eruptions  gained  ground  daily,  and  at 
length  covered  the  whole  furface  of  the  body.  And  the  evil  is 
faid  to  infedt,  not  only  the  human  body,  but  alfo  the  cloaths 
and  garments,  nay  (what  may  feem  ftrange)  utenfils  made  of 
ikins  or  furs,  and  even  the  very  walls  of  the  houfes.  Where¬ 
fore  there  are  precepts  laid  down  for  cleanfing  thefe  alfo,  as 
well  as  the  lepers. 

Medical  authors  are  of  different  opinions  concerning  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  this  difeafe.  And  whereas  neither  the  Arabian  nor 
Greek  phyficians,  who  have  treated  largely  of  the  Leprofy,  have 
given  the  leaf!  hint  of  this  extraordinary  force  of  it,  whereby  it 
may  infedt  cloaths  and  walls  of  houfes  ;  the  Rabbin  doctors  dif- 
pute,  whether  that  which  feized  the  Jews,  was  not  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  Leprofy ;  and  they  all  affirm,  that  there 
never  appeared  in  the  world,  a  Leprofy  of  cloaths  and  houfes, 
except  only  in  Judea,  and  among  the  foie  people  of  Ifrael. 

For  my  part,  I  fhali  now  freely  propofe,  what  I  think  moft 
probable  on  the  lubjedt.  One  kind  of  contagion  is  more  fubtile 
than  another;  for  there  is  a  fort,  which  is  taken  into  the  body 
by  the  very  breath  ;  fuch  as  I  have  elfe where  faid  to  exifl  in  the 
plague,  fmall-pox,  and  other  malignant  fevers.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  fort,  which  infedts  by  contadb  alone ;  either  internal,  as 
the  venom  of  the  venereal  difeafe ;  or  external,  as  that  of  the 

itch. 
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itch,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  body  by  rubbing  again  ft  cloaths, 
whether  woollen  or  linnen.  Wherefore  the  Leprofy,  which  is 
a  fpecies  of  the  itch,  may  pafs  into  a  found  man  in  this  laft  man¬ 
ner  ;  perhaps  alfo  by  cohabitation  ;  as  Fracaftorius  has  obferved, 
that  a  confumption  is  contagious,  and  is  contracted  by  living 
with  a  phthifical  perfon,  by  the  gliding  of  the  corrupted  and 
putrefied  juices  of  the  lick  into  the  lungs  of  the  found  man  a. 
And  Aretarus  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Ele- 
phantialis,  a  difeafe  nearly  allied  to  the  Leprofy  :  for  he  gives  this 
caution,  “  That  it  is  not  lefs  dangerous  to  converfe  and  live  with 
“  perfons  affeCted  with  this  diftemper,  than  with  thofe  infeCted 
“  with  the  plague ;  becaufe  the  contagion  is  communicated  by 
“  the  infpired  b  air.” 

But  here  occurs  a  confiderable  difficulty.  For  Mofes  fays, 
“  If  in  the  Leprofy  there  be  obferved  a  white  tumour  in  the 
“  lkin,  and  it  have  turned  the  hair  white  in  it,  and  there  be 
“  quick  flefh  within  the  tumour  j  it  is  an  old  Leprofy  in  the 
“  fkin  of  his  flefh.  But  if  the  Leprofy  fpread  broad  in  the 
“  fkin,  and  cover  the  whole  fkin  of  the  difeafed  from  his  head 
“  even  to  his  feet,  the  perfon  fhall  be  pronounced  c  clean.”  But 
the  difficulty  contained  in  this  paffage  will  vanifh,  if  we  fup- 
pofe,  as  it  manifeftly  appears  to  me,  that  it  points  out  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  the  difeafe ;  the  one  in  which  the  eroded  fkin 
was  ulcerated,  fo  that  the  quick  flefh  appeared  underneath ;  the 
other,  which  fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin  only  in  the  form 
of  rough  fcales.  And  from  this  difference  it  happened,  that  the 
former  fpecies  was,  and  the  latter  wras  not,  contagious.  For 
thefe  fcales,  being  dry  and  light  like  bran,  do  not  penetrate  into 
the  fkin ;  whereas  the  purulent  matter  ifllung  from  the  ulcers 
infedls  the  furface  of  the  body.  But  concerning  the  differences 
of  cuticular  difeafes,  I  heartily  recommend  to  the  reader's  peru- 

4  G  fal, 

a  De  morbis  contagiofis.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  ix.  b  De  caufis  diuturnorum 

morborum,  &  de  curationibus  eorundem,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xiii.  c  Levit. 
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fal,  what  Johannes  Manardus,  equally  valuable  for  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  the  purity  of  his  Latin,  has  written  upon  the 
fubjedt  d. 

There  is  no  time,  in  which  this  difeafe  was  not  known  ;  but 
it  was  always  more  fevere  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  as  they  are  hotter 
countries,  than  in  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is 
even  at  this  day  frequent  in  thofe  regions.  For  I  have  been 
allured  by  travellers,  that  there  are  two  hofpitals  for  the  leprous 
alone  in  Damafeus.  And  there  is  a  fountain  at  Edeffa,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  people  affedted  with  this  cuticular  foulnefs 
waffi  daily,  as  was  the  antient  cuftom. 

Moreover  we  read  the  principal  figns,  which  occur  in  the  de- 
feription  of  the  Mofaick  Leprofy,  excepting  only  the  infection 
of  the  cloaths  and  houfes  (of  which  by  and  by)  recorded  by  the 
Greek  phyficians.  Hippocrates  calls  himfelf  the  Xeuxij  or  white 
Leprofy  Oomjc/if  vv<rog  the  Phoenician  difeafe'.  For  that  the  word 
(privacy  ought  to  be  read  (Pomxiri,  appears  manifeftly  from  Galen 
in  his  Explicatio  linguarum  Hippocratis ;  where  he  fays  that 
(paviziTj  vvtrog  is  a  difeafe  which  is  frequent  in  Phoenicia  and  other 
eaflern  regions  f.  In  the  foregoing  chapter  I  faid  that  the  Le¬ 
profy  (Leuce)  and  the  Elephantiafis,  were  difeafes  of  great  affi¬ 
nity  g  :  in  confirmation  of  which  notion  the  fame  Galen  obferves, 
that  the  one  fometimes  changes  into  the  other  h.  Now  tliefe  two 
diflempers  are  no  where  better  deferibed  than  by  Celfus,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Auguflus  Csefar,  and  having  collected 
the  works  of  the  principal  Greek  writers  in  phyfick  and  furgery, 
digefted  them  into  order,  and  turned  them  into  elegant  Latin 
with  great  judgment.  Thus  he  deferibes  the  leprous  difeafes. 
"  There  are  three  fpecies  of  the  Vitiligo.  It  is  named  uXcpog, 
“  when  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  fome  degree  of  roughnefs, 
“  and  is  not  continuous,  but  appears  as  if  fome  little  drops  were 

“  difperfed 

d  Epift.  Medicinal.  Lib.  vii.  Epift.  ii.  e  Prorrhetic.  Lib.  ii.  Tub  finem. 
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<€  difperfed  here  and  there  :  fometimes  it  fpreads  wider,  but 
<c  with  certain  intermiffions  or  difcontinuities.  The  pe\xg  dif- 
“  fers  from  this  in  colour,  becaufe  it  is  black,  and  like  a  fha- 
<(  dow,  but  in  other  circumftances  they  agree.  The  Kewy  has 
“  fome  fimilitude  with  the  aX(pog,  but  it  has  more  of  the  white, 
“  and  runs  in  deeper  :  and  in  it  the  hairs  are  white,  and  like 
“  down.  All  thefe  fpread  themfelves,  but  in  fome  perfons 
<e  quicker,  in  others  flower.  The  Alphos  and  Melas  come  on, 
*(  and  go  off  fome  people  at  different  times ;  but  the  Leuce  does 
“  not  eafily  quit  the  patient,  whom  it  has  feized  !.  But  in  the 
“  Elephantiafis,  fays  the  fame  author,  the  whole  body  is  fo  af- 

felted,  that  the  very  bones  may  be  faid  to  be  injured.  The 
“  furface  of  the  body  has  a  number  of  fpots  and  tumours  on 
“  it ;  and  their  rednefs  is  by  degrees  changed  into  a  dufky  or 
“  blackifh  colour.  The  furface  of  the  fkin  is  unequally  thick 
“  and  thin,  hard  and  foft ;  and  is  fcaley  and  rough  :  the  body 
“  is  emaciated ;  the  mouth,  legs  and  feet  fwell.  When  the 
**  difeafe  is  inveterate,  the  nails  on  the  fingers  and  toes  are  hid- 
“  den  by  the  fwelling  k.”  And  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Ara¬ 
bian  phyficians,  agree  with  thefe  defcriptions.  Avicenna,  the 
chief  of  them,  fays  that  the  Leprofy  is  a  fort  of  univerfal  cancer 
of  the  whole  body  '.  Wherefore  it  plainly  appears  from  all  that 
has  been  faid,  that  the  Syrian  Leprofy  did  not  differ  in  nature, 
but  in  degree  only,  from  the  Grecian,  which  was  there  called 
Xeuzvj ;  and  that  this  fame  difeafe  had  an  affinity  with  the  Ele¬ 
phantiafis,  fometimes  among  the  Greeks,  but  very  much  among 
the  Arabs.  For  the  climate  and  manner  of  living,  very 'much 
aggravates  all  cuticular  difeafes. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  infection  of  the  cloaths,  it  has  been 
found  by  moft  certain  experiments,  not  only  in  the  plague,  and 
fome  other  malignant  eruptive  fevers,  as  the  fmall-pox  and 
mealies,  but  even  in  the  common  itch  ;  that  the  infection,  once 

4  G  2  received 
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received  into  all  forts  of  furs  and  fkins,  woollen,  linnen,  and 
lilk,  remains  a  long  time  in  them,  and  thence  paffes  into  hu¬ 
man  bodies.  Wherefore  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  leprous 
miafmata  might  pafs  from  fuch  materials  into  the  bodies  of 
thofe,  who  either  wore  or  handled  them,  and,  like  feeds  fown, 
produce  the  difeafe  peculiar  to  them.  For  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  furface  of  the  body,  let  it  appear  ever  fo  foft  and 
fmooth,  is  not  only  full  of  pores,  but  alfo  of  little  furrows, 
and  therefore  is  a  proper  nefl  for  receiving  and  cherifhing  the 
minute,  but  very  adlive,  particles  exhaling  from  infedled  bodies. 
But  I  have  treated  this  fubjedl  in  a  more  extenfive  manner  in 
my  Difcourfe  on  the  Plague  m.  And  thefe  feeds  of  contagion 
are  foon  mixed  with  an  acrid  and  fait  humour,  derived  from  the 
blood ;  which  as  it  naturally  ought,  partly  to  have  turned  into 
nutriment,  and  partly  to  have  perfpired  through  the  fkin,  it 
now  lodges,  and  corrodes  the  little  fcales  of  the  cuticle  :  and 
thefe  becoming  dry  and  white,  fometimes  even  as  white  as 
fnow,  are  feparated  from  the  fkin,  and  fall  off  like  bran.  Now, 
although  this  difeafe  is  very  uncommon  in  our  colder  climate; 
yet  I  have  feen  one  remarkable  cafe  of  it,  in  a  countryman,  whofe 
whole  body  was  fo  miferably  feized  by  it,  that  his  fkin.  was 
fhining  as  if  covered  with  fnow  :  and  as  the  furfuraceous  fcales 
were  daily  rubbed  off,  the  flefli  appeared  quick  or  raw  under¬ 
neath.  This  wretch  had  conftantly  lived  in  a  fwampy  place, 
and  was  obliged  to  fupport  himfelf  with  bad  diet  and  foul 
water. 

But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  infection  of 
the  houfes.  I'or  it  feems  hardly  poffible  in  nature,  that  the  le¬ 
prous  fpots  ffiould  grow  and  fpread  on  dry  walls,  made  of  folid 
materials.  But  upon  a  ferious  confideration  of  the  different  fub- 
ftances  employed  in  building  the  walls  of  houfes,  fuch  as  flones, 
lime,  bituminous  earth,  hair  of  animals,  and  other  fuch  things 
mixed  together ;  I  thought  it  probable,  that  they  may  by  a  kind 
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of  fermentation,  produce  thofe  hollow  greenifh  or  reddifh 
ftrokes,  in  fight  lower  than  the  wall  (or  within  the  furface  n) 
which,  as  they  in  fome  meafure  refembled  the  leprous  fcabs  on 
the  human  body,  were  named  the  Leprofy  in  ahoufe.  For  bo¬ 
dies  of  different  natures,  very  eafily  effervefce  upon  being  blend¬ 
ed  together.  Wherefore  we  may  reafonably  luppofe  that  this 
moirture  or  mouldinefs,  gradually  coming  forth,  and  fpreading 
on  the  walls,  might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants, 
by  its  blinking  and  unwholefome  fmell,  without  having  recourfe 
to  any  contagious  quality  in  it.  And  fomewhat  analogous  to 
this  is  pretty  frequently  obfervable  in  our  own  houfes ;  where, 
when  the  walls  are  plailbered  with  bad  mortar,  the  calcarious 
and  nitrofe  falts  fweat  out  upon  their  furface,  of  a  colour  almoft 
as  white  as  fnow.  The  power  of  infpeCling  their  houfes  was  in¬ 
verted  in  the  prierts  ;  who,  when  they  obferved  this  foulnefs, 
gave  orders  firrt  to  have  the  walls  of  the  houfe  fcraped  all 
abound  ;  and  afterwards,  if  it  continued  to  break  out,  to  pull 
down  the  houfe,  and  carry  the  materials  out  of  the  city  into  an 
unclean  place. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  all  this  is  related,  as  if  God  himfelf 
had  rtruck  the  houfe  with  this  plague.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  that  way  of  fpeaking  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Jewifh  hirto- 
ry  ;  as  in  unexpected  evils  and  dreadful  calamities,  which  are 
fometimes  faid  to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  God ;  though  they 
may  be  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Nor  can  I  be  eafily  induced 
to  believe,  with  fome  divines,  that  God,  who  commanded  his 
people  to  be  always  free  from  every  fort  of  uncleannefs,  would 
vouchfafe  to  work  a  miracle,  in  order  to  infliCt  this  moft  filthy 
punifhment  on  any  perfon.  Thus  much  is  indubitable,  that 
the  precepts  of  the  Mofaick  law  were  conrtituted  particularly, 
to  avert  the  people  from  idolatry  and  falle  religion,  and  at  the 
fains  time  to  keep  them  clear  of  all  uncleannefs  °.  To  this 
6  end 
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end  confpired  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood,  carrion,  or  ani¬ 
mals  that  died  fpontaneoufly,  fwines  flelh,.  and  that  of  feveral 
other  creatures  p.  For  all  thefe  meats  yield  a  grofs  nutriment, 
which  is  improper  and  prejudicial  in  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

But  in  order  to  clofe  thefe  theological  refearches  with  fome- 
what  medical,  I  am  convinced  from  experience,  that  there  is 
not  a  better  medicine  known  again  ft  this  filthy  difeafe,  than  the 
tindture  of  cantharides  of  the  London  Difpenfatory.  Its  re¬ 
markable  virtue  in  this  cafe,  is  owing  to  the  diuretick  quality 
of  thefe  flies.  For  there  is  a  great  harmony  between  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  glands  of  the  fkin,  fo  that  the  humours  brought  on  the 
latter,  eafily  find  a  way  through  the  former,  and  are  carried  off 
by  urine  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  kidneys  have  failed 
in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  an  urinous  humour  fome- 
times  perfpires  through  the  cuticular  pores.  But  fuch  cathar- 
ticks  are  to  be  interpofed  at  proper  intervals,  as  are  moft  proper 
for  evacuating  thick  and  acrid  humours. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Difeafe  of  king  SAUL. 

Wh  e  n  “  king  Saul  was  abandoned  by  the  Spirit  of 
vjod,  and  an  evil  fpirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him; 
his  coui tiers  periuaded  iiim  to  command  his  fervants  to  leek 
out  fomebody  that  was  a  good  player  on  the  harp,  who 
“  might  footh  or  compofe  him  by  his  mufick,  when  the  evil 
“  *Pirit  God  was  upon  him.”  Which  when  Saul  had  done, 
by  fending  meffengers  for  David  ;  “  whenever  it  happened  that 
Saul  was  feized  with  that  evil  lpirit,  David  took  his  harp, 

and 
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«  and  played  on  it ;  and  thus  Saul  was  refrefhed,  and  became 
“  compofed,  and  the  evil  fpirit  departed  from  him 

Now  to  me  it  appears  manifeft,  that  this  king’s  difeafe  was  a 
true  madnefs,  and  of  the  melancholick  or  atrabilarious  kind,  as  ' 
the  antient  phyficians  called  it.  And  the  fits  returned  on  him 
at  uncertain  periods,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  this  fort  of  dif¬ 
eafe.  Nor  could  the  caufe  of  that  diforder  be  a  fecret,  feeing  he 
had  been  lately  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  God’s  exprefs  com¬ 
mand.  Likewife  the  remedy  applied,  to  wit,  playing  on  the 
harp,  was  an  extremely  proper  one.  For  phyficians  have  long 
fince  taught  us,  that  fymphonies,  cymbals,  and  noifes,  were  of 
fervice  towards  diffipating  melancholick  thoughts  b ;  the  power 
of  which  we  have  accounted  for  in  another  place  upon  geome¬ 
trical  principles  c.  Hence  alfo  it  more  plainly  appears,  that  the 
diforder  was  owing  to  natural  caufes ;  for  otherwife  how  could 
the  mufick  of  a  harp  drive  it  away  ?  Counfel  and  prudence  in  a 
man  was,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  ufually  ftiled  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  and  a  perfon  deprived  of  thefe  qualities,  was  faid  to  be 
troubled  with  an  evil  fpirit,  that  is,  to  be  mad. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Jews,  by  a  manner  of  expreffion 
familiar  among  them,  are  wont  to  defcribe  difeafes  01  this  kind, 
to  the  power  of  evil  angels,  as  minifters  of  God ;  and  that  even 
at  this  day,  fome  very  learned  men  defend  the  fame  notion,  ilut 
for  my  part,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  declare  my  thoughts  with 
freedom,  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  have  recourfe  to  the  divine 
wrath  for  difeafes,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  natural  caufes; 
unlefs  it  be  exprelly  declared,  that  they  were  fent  down  dire&ly 
from  heaven.  For  if  they  fall  on  us  in  punishment  of  our  fins, 
the  intention  of  the  fupreme  lawgiver  would  be  frustrated,  un¬ 
lefs  a  fure  rule  was  given,  whereby  his  vengeance  might  be  dil- 
tinguifhed  from  common  events  ;  in  as  much  as  the  innocent 
may  be  equal  fnarers  in  fuch  calamities  with  tile  guilty.  More¬ 
over, 


*  See  Samuel,  or  Kings,  Book  i.  Chap.  xvi.  b  See  Cell*.  Lib.  iii. 
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over  it  teems  reafonable  to  believe,  that  evils  inflicted  bv  theom- 

J 

nipotent  Judge,  mufl  be  either  incurable,  or  curable  by  himfelf 
alone;  that  the  connection  of  his  power  with  his  equity,  may 
the  more  brightly  fliine  forth.  By  fuch  a  criterion,  are  mira¬ 
culous  works  diflinguifhed  from  the  operations  of  nature.  For 
it  would  be  impiety  to  fuppofe,  that  the  almighty  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  intended,  that  his  works  fhould  be  performed 
in  vain.  Wherefore  it  is  worthy  of  our  obfervation,  that  great 
care  is  always  taken  in  the  facred  hiftories,  to  make  the  divine 
power  in  fuch  cafes,  appear  mod:  manifeft  to  all.  Thus  when 
the  Lord  had  infeCted  Miriam  (or  Mary)  with  a  leprofy,  for  a 
iin  committed  by  her,  and  confented,  on  the  fupplication  of 
Mofes,  to  make  her  whole  ;  it  was  not  done  till  feven  days  af¬ 
terward  d.  Gehazi’s  leprofy  remained  in  him  and  his  progeny 
for  ever  e.  King  Azariah  was  fmote  with  the  leprofy,  for  not 
having  demolished  the  high  places ;  and  he  was  a  leper  unto  the 
day  of  his  death  f.  Ananias  and  his  wife  were  ftruck  dead  fud- 
denly  by  the  miraculous  power  of  St.  Peter  g.  Elymas  the  for- 
cerer,  was  ftruck  blind  for  a  feafon  by  St.  Paul,  for  his  frauds 
and  wickednefs  h.  Therefore  fince  threats  and  plain  indications 
of  difeafes,  inflicted  in  an  uncommon  manner,  are  always  mani¬ 
festly  declared ;  whenfoever  thefe  are  wanting,  why  may  we 
not  fay,  that  the  event  was  by  no  means  fupernatural  ?  And  I  de¬ 
fire,  once  for  all,  that  this  fentiment  may  hold  good  with  regard 
to  feveral  other  calamities. 

d  Numbers,  Chap.  xii.  ver.  14.  e  Kings,  Book  ii.  (al.  iv.)  Chap.  v. 

ver.  27.  f  The  fame,  Chap.  xv.  ver.  5.  s  ACts,  Chap.  v. 

h  The  fame,  Chap,  xiii,  ver.  11. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

i 

The  difeafe  of  king  JEHORAM. 

Of  king  Jehoram  it  is  related,  that,  “  for  his  wicked  life, 
“  the  Lord  fmote  him  in  his  bowels  with  an  incurable 
“  difeafe,  fo  that  he  voided  his  inteftines  daily  for  the  fpace  of 
“  two  years,  and  then  died  of  the  violence  of  the  diftemper  a.” 
Two  impious  kings  are  recorded  to  have  had  the  fame  end, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Agrippa  ;  of  whom  it  was  faid  : 
E*V  t/  to,  cit Xalyvcc  Toi'q  a  (TTrXoiy^vi^o^evoig  b.  Of  what  avail  are 
bowels  to  thofe  who  have  no  bowels  ? 

Now  this  diftemper  feems  to  me  to  be  no  other  than  a  fevere 
dyfentery.  For  in  this  the  inteftines  are  ulcerated,  and  blood 
flows  from  the  eroded  veftels,  together  with  fome  excrement, 
which  is  always  liquid,  and  llimy  matter  ;  and  fometimes  alfo 
fome  flefliy  firings  come  away,  fo  that  the  very  inteftines  may 
feem  to  be  ejected. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  difeafe  of  king  HEZEKIAH. 

<e  TT  Then  Hezekiah  lay  fick  of  a  mortal  difeafe,  and  the 
V  V  prophet  Ifaiah  went  and  declared  to  him,  by  God’s 
“  exprefs  command,  that  he  fhould  die  and  not  recover ;  the 
w  Lord,  moved  by  his  prayer,  commanded  Ifaiah  to  return, 

4  H  “  and 

a  Chronicles,  Book  ii.  Chap.  xxi.  ver.  18. 
on  this  place. 


b  See  the  notes  of  Grotius 
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“  and  t  U  him,  that  he  would  cure  him  in  three  days.  Where- 
<f  upon  Ifaiah  ordered  a  mafs  of  figs  to  be  taken,  and  laid  it  on 
“  the  boil ;  whereby  he  recovered  Y’ 

Now  to  me  it  feeins  extremely  probable,  that  this  king’s  dif- 
eafe  was  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  an  abfcefs :  for  in  cafes  of 
this  kind,  thofe  things  are  always  proper,  which  promote  fup- 
puration ;  efpecially  digeltive  and  refolving  cataplafms ;  and 
dried  figs  are  excellent  for  this  intention.  Thus,  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent,  who  could  remove  this  diflemper  by  his  word  alone,  chofe 
to  do  it  by  the  effedl  of  natural  remedies.  And  here  we  have  an 
ufeful  lefion  given  us  in  adverfities,  not  to  negledt  the  ufe  of  thofe 
things,  which  the  bountiful  Creator,  has  bellowed  on  us,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  add  our  fervent  prayers,  that  he  would  be  gra- 
cioufiy  pleafed  to  profper  our  endeavours. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  difeafe  of  Old-age. 

Old-age  itfelf  is  a  difeafe,  as  the  poet  has  properly  ex- 
prefied  it  \  Wherefore  as  I  have  frequently  read  with 
pleafure,  the  very  elegant  defcription  of  it,  given  by  Solomon  the 
wifelt  of  kings ;  I  think  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  defign,  to 
attempt  an  explanation  and  illuflration  thereof.  For  it  contains 
feme  things  not  eafy  to  be  underftood,  becaufe  the  eloquent 
preacher  thought  proper  to  exprefs  all  the  circumftances  alle¬ 
gorically.  But  fii  ft  I  will  lay  the  difcourfe  itfelf  before  my 
readers,  which  runs  thus  : 

“  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  b&fore 
M  the  evil  times  come,  and  the  years  draw  nigh,  in  which, 

“  thou 


*■  2  Kirns,  Chap.  xx. 


b  Terent.  Phorm.  Ad.  iv.  Seen.  i.  ver.  9. 
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c‘  thou  {halt  fay,  I  find  no  pleafhre  :  before  the  fun,  and  the 
“  light,  and  the  moon,  and  the  liars  be  darkened,  and  the 
“  clouds  return  after  rain  3  when  the  keepers  of  the  houfe 
**  fliall  tremble,  and  the  foldiers  fliall  give  way,  and  the  dimi- 
“  nifhed  grinders  fliall  ceafe ;  and  thofe  that  look  out  through 
“  holes  fhall  be  darkened  3  and  the  doors  fliall  be  fliut  out- 
“  wardly,  with  a  low  found  of  the  mill,  and  they  fhall  rife  up 
“  at  the  voice  of  the  bird  ;  and  all  the  daughters  of  mufick 
“  fhall  be  of  no  avail ;  alio  when  they  fliall  be  afraid  of  high 
“  places,  and  flumblings  in  the  way 3  and  the  almond-tree  fliall 
“  flower,  and  the  cicadas  fliall  come  together 3  and  the  appe- 
“  tite  fhall  be  loft,  man  departing  to  his  eternal  habitation, 
“  and  the  mourners  going  about  in  the  ftreet  :  before  the  fil- 
“  ver  chain  be  broken  afunder,  and  the  golden  ewer  be  dallied 
“  in  pieces  3  and  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain  head  3 
“  and  the  chariot  be  dallied  in  pieces  at  the  pit 3  and  -the  dull 
“  return  to  the  earth,  fuch  as  it  had  been  3  and  the  Spirit  re- 
“  turn  to  God,  who  gave  it c.” 

The  recital  of  evils  (and  infirmities)  begins  from  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  the  mind.  “  The  fun,  fays  Solomon,  and  the  light, 
<e  and  the  moon,  and  the  ftars  are  darkened.”  Perceptions  of 
the  mind  are  lefs  lively  in  old  men  3  the  ideas  and  images  of 
things  are  confounded,  and  the  memory  decays  :  whence  the 
intellectual  faculties  muft  neceflarily  lofe  their  ftrength  or  power 
by  degrees.  Wifdom  and  underflanding  are  frequently  called 
light  in  the  facred  fcriptures  d  3  and  privation  of  reafon,  dark- 
nefs  and  blind neds  c.  Cicero  likewife  fays-  very  juftly,  that  rea- 
fon  is  as  it  were,  the  light  and  fplendor  of  life  f.  Hence  God 
is  ftiled  the  father  of  lights  T  Thus  the  virtues  of  the  mind 
decaying,  may  be  compared  to  the  luminaries  of  the  world  over- 
caft.  I  am  confcious  that  this  expofltion  is  contrary  to  that  of 

4  H  2  a  number 

c  Ecclefiafles,  Chap.  xii.  ver.  1 — 7.  tranflated  from  Caftaiio's  Latin  verlion. 
£  JobThap.  xviii.  ver.  5,  '6,  7.  *  'Matthew  Chap.  vi.  ver.  23.  John  Ep.  i. 

Chap,  ii.  ver.  n,  f  Acadcm.  iv,  8.  3  James,  Epiit.  Chap,  i,  ver.  17. 
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a  number  of  learned  interpreters,  who  take  this  obfcuration  of 
the  lights  in  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  words,  and  think  that  the 
failing  of  the  fight  is  here  to  be  underflood.  But  I  am  furprized, 
how  they  happened  not  to  take  notice,  that  every  thing  in  this 
difcourfe,  even  to  the  mofl  minute  circumflances,  is  expreffed 
in  words  bearing  a  figurative  fenfe.  For  whereas,  in  defcribing 
the  infirmities  of  Old-age,  the  injuries  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  as  the  moll  grievous  of  all,  were  not  to  be  pretermitted ; 
fo  thefe  could  not  be  more  clearly  expreffed,  than  by  the  obfcu¬ 
ration  of  the  cceleflial  luminous  bodies,  which  rule  our  orb,  and 
caufe  the  vieifiitudes  of  times  and  feafons.  Moreover  it  is  parti¬ 
cularly  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  author  mentions  the  de¬ 
tects  of  fight  lower  down,  and  mofl  certainly  he  would  have 
avoided  repeating  the  fame  thing. 

But  he  gees  on,  and  adds,  what  well  agrees  with  the  fore¬ 
going  explanation.  “  The  clouds  return  after  rain.”  That  is, 
cares  and  troubles  crowd  on  each  other,  and  daily  opprefs  aged 
folks.  As  in  moifl  climates,  and  thofe  liable  to  florms,  even 
when  the  clouds  deem  to  be  exhaufled,  others  foon  follow,  and 
the  rains  become  almofl  perpetual.  And  thefe  inconveniencies 
are  felt  the.  more  fen fibly,  in  proportion  to  the  debilitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  whereby  they  are  rendered  lefs  able 
now,  than  formerly,  either  to  bear,  or  get  the  better  of  their 
oppreffions. 

But  from  the  mind  our  royal  author  now  paffes  to  the  body. 
“  The  keepers  of  the  houfe,  fays  he,  fhall  tremble,  and  the  fol- 
“  diers  fhall  give  way,  and  the  diminifhed  grinders  fhall  ceafe.” 
’1  he  limbs,  and  firmed  parts  of  the  body,  are  damaged  by  age  : 
the  hands  and  knees  grow  weak,,  through  the  relaxation  of  the 
nerves.  Hence  thofe  are  rendered  incapable  of  defending  us 
againd  injuries,  and  of  performing  innumerable  other  good 
offices,  for  which  they  were  originally  intended ;  and  thefe  be¬ 
coming  unequal  to  the  weight  they  were  wont  to  fudain,  lofe 
their  adtive  fupplenefs,  and  fail  in  bending.  Likewife  the  double 

teeth 
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teeth  or  grinders,  either  drop  out,  or  rot  away ;  fo  as  now  to 
be  too  few  remaining  to  comminute  folid  food.  In  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  I  have  here  rendered  by  double 
teeth  or  grinders,  I  followed  Arias  Montanus,  who,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  has  tranflated  it  right.  For  it  is  in  this  paffage  ufed 
by  the  author  in  the  plural  number ;  who  afterwards  employs  it 
in  the  fingular,  but  in  a  quite  different  fenfe,  when  he  treats  of 
the  fenfe  of  tailing ;  as  I  (hall  fhew  anon,  when  I  come  to 
that  paffage.  For,  that  Solomon’s  intention  in  this  place  was, 
to  defcribe  thofe  defeats  of  the  fenfes,  which  generally  flea!  on 
Old-age,  I  have  not  the  lead  doubt. 

Wherefore  now  proceeding  to  them,  he  begins  by  the  fight. 
“  Thofe,  fays  he,  that  look  through  holes  fhall  be  darkened.” 
Ey  which  words  it  is  manifed,  that  he  points  out  the  failing  of 
the  eyes,  which  mod  people,  far  advanced  in  years,  feel  by  fad 
experience. 

Next  follows  the  tade,  which  he  thus  defcribes  :  “  The  doors 
“  fhall  be  fhut  outwardly,  with  a  low  found  of  the  mill.”  As 
old  people,  through  diminution  of  appetite,  open  their  mouths 
feldomer  than  formerly ;  fo  for  want  of  teeth  to  comminute 
their  food,  they  do  it  with  lefs  noife.  Now  this  lad  inconveni¬ 
ence  feems  to  be  meant  and  expreffed  very  elegantly  by  the 
words  a  low  found  of  the  mill :  for  by  the  word  mill,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  is  ufed  in  the  fingular  number,  the  grinding  of 
the  food  may  very  well  be  meant ;  and  this  grinding,  as  it  is 
not  done  by  the  adidance  of  the  teeth,  which  they  have  lod, 
but  by  that  of  the  gums,  is  performed  with  lefs  noife. 

Sleep  is  the  fweet  foother  of  our  labours,  and  the  redorer  of 
our  exhauded  drength.  But  the  lofs  of  appetite,  and  difgud  to 
our  food,  generally  robs  us  of  this  comfort.  Hence  fubjoining 
this  evil  of  Old-age  to  the  foregoing,  he  fays  :  “  he  fhall  rife  up 
“  at  the  voice  of  the  bird that  is,  the  old  man  is  awaked  at 
the  cock’s  fird  crowing.  Wherefore  his  fleep  is  ihort  and  inter¬ 
rupted,  though  his  weaknefs  would  require  longer  red. 

3 


But 
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But  he  returns  to  the  femes,  among  which  he  gives  the  third 
place  to  hearing ;  for  receiving  the  benefits  of  which  the  Crea¬ 
tor  gave  us  the  ufe  of  ears.  Now  this  is  frequently  diminiihed, 
and  fometimes  entirely  taken  away  in  Old-age ;  which  the  royal 
author  feems  to  indicate  in  the  following  words  :  “  The  daugh- 
“  ters  of  mufick  fhall  be  of  no  avail.”  For  thus  he  thought 
proper  to  exprefs  the  ears,  to  which  at  this  time  of  life,  not 
only  the  pleafure  of  harmonious  founds  is  fought  in  vain  ;  but, 
what  is  much  more  difagreeable,  the  words  in  converfation  are 
not  eatily  underftood  :  whereby  the  enjoyment,  and  one  of  the 
greateft  conveniencies  of  life,  are  gradually  loft.  Hence  in  the 
Jewifh  hiftory,  Barzillai,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  complains  that 
he  could  no  longer  hear  the  voice  of  the  tinging  men  and  ting¬ 
ing  women  h. 

1  hefe  defects  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  are  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thofe  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  Now  the  touch,  as 
Cicero  fays,  is  uniformly  fpread  over  the  whole  body  ;  that  we 
may  feel  ail  ilrokes  and  appulfes  of  things  h  Wherefore  this 
fenfe,  betides  its  other  ufes,  contributes  vaftly  to  the  fafety  of 
the  body,  and  the  removal  of  many  evils,  to  which  it  is  perpe¬ 
tually  expoled.  And  this  the  fagacious  author  feems  to  have 
principally  in  view,  when  he  fays  :  “  They  {hall  be  afraid  of 
“  high  places,  and  {tumblings  in  the  way.”  For  as  old  folks 
are  untinre  of  foot,  even  in  a  plain  fmooth  way,  by  reafon  of 
tne  weaknel's  of  their  limbs  fo  when  they  come  to  a  rugged 
uneven  road,  through  the  duinefs  of  this  fenfe,  they  do  not  foon 
enough  perceive  the  depretiions  or  elevations  of  the  ground, 
whereby  they  run  the  hazard  of  {tumbling  and  hurting  their 
feet.  Therefore  they  are  not  unjutily  reprefented  as  being 
afraid. 

The  only  one  that  remains  of  the  fen fes  is  that  of  fmelling, 
the  diminution  of  which  in  old  men,  he  deferibes  with  equal 
elegance  and  brevity  in  this  manner  :  “  the  almond-tree  {hall 

*'  flower.” 

h  Samuel,  (al.  Kings)  ii.  Chap.  xix.  ver.  35.  1  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  56. 
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“  flower.”  By  which  words  he  ice  ms  to  mean,  that  old  people, 
as  if  they  lived  in  a  perpetual  winter,  no  longer  perceive  the 
agreeable  odours  exhaling  from  plants  and  flowers  in  the  luring 
and  hummer  feafons.  That  this  tree  flowers  in  winter,  vac  learn 
from  Pliny,  who  in  treating  of  it  fays ;  The  almond-tree  flowers 
the  firil  of  all  trees,  in  the  month  of  January  \  I  am  not  to 
learn,  that  thefe  words  are  by  moft  interpreters  unflerftood  as  re¬ 
lating  to  grey  hairs,  which  being  generally  a  fare  token  of  old 
age,  they  would  have  us  believe,  are  denoted  by  the  white  flowers 
of  the  almond-tree.  But  then,  who  can  imagine,  that  this  wife 
author,  after  having  indicated  the  defers  of  four  of  the  fenfes, 
by  clear  and  diilindt  marks,  would  defignedly  pafs  over  the  fifth 
in  fllence  ?  Betides,  white  hairs  are  by  no  means  to  be  efteemed 
a  lure  and  indubitable  token  of  Old-age ;  flnee  there  are  not  a 
few  to  be  found,  who  turn  grey  in  the  middle  ilage  of  life,  be¬ 
fore  their  bodily  ftrength  is  any  ways  impaired.  Moreover,  what 
they  fay  of  the  flowers  of  the  almond-tree,  does  not  feem  to  agree 
with  the  things  they  mean  by  them  :  for  they  are  not,  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  white,  but  of  a  purpldh  caft.  Thus  far  concerning 
the  fenfes :  let  us  proceed  to  the  remaining  part. 

The  fcrotal  rupture  is  a  aifeafe  common  to  perfons  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years;  whether  it  be  formed  by  theinteftine  or  omen¬ 
tum  flipping  down  into  the  fcrotum,  or  proceed  from  a  humour 
difiending  that  part.  In  either  cafe  the  part  is  tumefied.  This 
pernicious  difeafe  the  preacher  thought  proper  to  compare  to  a 
grafshopper.  “  The  grafshopper,  fays  he,  £ball  be  a  burthen, 
“  Oneri  erit  locufla.”  For  thus  the  Hebrew  phrafe  is  more  lite¬ 
rally  tranflated,  than  by  convenient  cicada: ;  the  cicadas  lhall 
come  together,  as  the  learned  Caftalio  has  rendered  it.  Indeed 
the  Vulgate  verfion  has,  impinguabitur  locufla,  the  grafshopper 
fhall  be  fatted.  The  Septuagint  n»xv^v  y  axpl's-  The  grafs¬ 
hopper  fhall  be  latted.  The  Arabick  verfion,  turned  into  La  m, 
pinguefeet  locufla,  the  grafshopper  fhall  grow  fat.  But  our 
Englifh  tranflation,  the  grafshopper  fnall  be  a  burden.  It  is  well 

known. 
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known  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  always  modeft,  and  that 
the  facred  writers,  in  exprefiing  fuch  things  as  belong  to  the 
genital  members,  abftain  from  indecent  and  obfcene  words,  for 
fear  of  offending  chafte  ears,  and  therefore  borrow  fimilitudes 
from  any  other  things  at  difcretion.  Which  is  particularly  ob- 
fervable  in  the  Canticum  Canticorum,  or  Solomon’s  Song,  written, 
by  our  author.  Now  the  grafshopper,  or  locuft,  is  an  odd- 
fhaped  animal,  made  up  chiefly  of  belly ;  and  therefore,  efjpe- 
cially  when  full  of  eggs,  may  be  faid  to  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  a  lcrotum,  fwoln  by  a  rupture. 

Thefe  parts  being  thus  affedted,  the  wife  author  adds,  “  the 
s<  appetite  flaall  be  loft wherein  he  does  not  attend  fo  much 
to  the  appetite  for  victuals,  as  for  thofe  other  things,  which  are 
fought  after  in  the  vigour  of  life.  For  as  the  author  of  the 
Art  of  Love  has  rightly  faid  :  Turpe  fenilis  amorb 

That  old  people  are  crufhed  to  death  by  fo  great  a  heap  of 
evils  and  infirmities,  and  depart  to  their  eternal  habitation,  to 
the  grief  of  their  friends,  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder.  But  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  difcourfe  we  are  admonifhed,  that  their 
miferies  in  this  life  are  not  confined  within  thefe  bounds,  but 
that  fometimes  there  is  ftill  an  acceflion  of  others. 

For  lofs  of  ftrength  in  Old-age  does  not  terminate  at  the 
limbs,  or  extremities  of  the  body ;  the  fpine  of  the  back  alfo 
lofes  conftderably  of  its  firmnefs,  by  the  daily  diminution  of 
power  in  its  mulcles  and  ligaments  :  hence  an  old  man  can  fel- 
dom  ftand  upright,  but  ftoops  his  body  towards  the  earth,  which 
is  fhortly  to  cover  it.  This  part  is  likened  to  a  filver  chain, 
which  is  faid  to  be  broken  afunder.  For  the  vertebras,  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  rings  or  links,  and 
they  give  way  outward  by  the  bending  of  the  body.  Moreover 
the  medulla  oblongata,  which  pafles  through  them,  is  of  a  filver 
or  whitifh  colour. 

Thefe 

1  Ovid.  Amorum,  lib.  i.  Eclog.  ix.  ver.  4. 
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Thefe  points,  which  we  have  hitherto  handled,  are  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  explanation.  But  the  three  inconvenicncies,  which  clofe 
the  difcourfe,  are  true  senigma’s,  and  require  an  Oedipus  to  folve 
them.  And  as  fuch  an  one,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  appeared 
hitherto,  I  will  ufe  my  endeavours  to  do  it.  “  The  golden 
“  ewer,  fays  he,  is  dafhed  in  pieces  :  the  pitcher  is  broken  at 
“  the  fountain-head  ;  and  the  chariot  is  dafhed  in  pieces  at 
“  the  pit.” 

Old  men  are  troubled  with  defluxions  from  the  head  to  the 
nofe,  mouth  and  lungs ;  which  are  compared  to  water  rufhing 
out  of  a  broken  bottle  or  ewer.  And  the  ewer  is  faid  to  be  of 
gold,  to  exprefs  the  dignity  of  the  head. 

Nor  does  phlegm  flow  from  the  head  alone  ;  but  other  parts 
alfo  pour  forth  their  juices  too  abundantly  or  irregularly.  For 
the  ferofities,  which  are  fecreted  by  the  kidneys  (whofe  cavity 
is  even  at  this  day  named  pelvis  by  Anatomifls)  runs  into  the 
bladder ;  which,  by  reafon  of  the  relaxation  of  its  fphindter,  as 
if  the  pitcher  were  broken  at  the  fountain-head,  is  not  able  to 
retain  its  contents  a  fufficient  time.  Hence  an  incontinence  or 
dribbling  of  urine  is  continually  troublefome. 

Now,  the  evils  hitherto  enumerated  lodge  in  particular  parts; 
but  the  laft  calamity,  both  in  this  difcourfe,  as  well  as  in  old 
people,  is  that  the  whole  body  is  afflidted.  The  very  courfe  of 
the  blood  is  interrupted ;  hence  wretched  man  is  feized  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  apoplexies  or  lethargies.  The  heart  alfo, 
the  principle  and  fountain  of  life,  finks  through  want  of  its  ufual 
force,  and  “  the  broken  chariot  falls  into  the  pit.”  The  ancients 
indeed  did  not  know  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but  they 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  it  was  moved  through  the  body,  that 
it  cherifhed  the  vifcera  and  members  by  its  heat;  and  laft ly,  that 
it  concreted  and  grew  cold  in  death. 

But  nothing  in  this  whole  difcourfe  is  fo  much  worthy  of  our 
ferious  attention  as  thefe  words,  with  which  he  clofes  it.  “  The 
“  du ft  returns  to  the  earth,  fuch  as  it  had  been ;  and  the  fpirit 

4  I  returns 
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“  returns  to  God,  who  gave  it.”  For  by  thefe  words  his  in¬ 
tention  feems  plainly  to  have  been,  to  refute  the  ignorant  notions 
of  thole,  who  thought  that  the  foul  perilhed  with  the  body,  and 
to  alfert  its  immortality. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  difeafe  of  king  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

f  |  ^  hose  things,  which  are  related  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
j[  of  Babylon,  appear  fo  furprifing  and  contrary  to  nature, 
that  fome  interpreters  have  imagined  that  he  was  really  tranf- 
formed  into  a  bead:.  For  “  being  driven  from  the  company  of 
“  men  for  feven  years,  his  dwelling  was  with  the  beads  of  the 
“  field  ;  he  fed  on  grafs  as  oxen  ;  his  body  was  wetted  with  the 
“  dew  of  heaven;  his  hair  and  nails  were  grown  like  thofe  of 
“  birds.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  that  fpace  of  time,  his  under- 
“  danding  was  redored  to  him,  and  he  was  edablilhed  in  his 
kingdom,  and  excellent  majedy  was  added  unto  him.  Now 
“  his  crime  was  pride,  and  the  contempt  of  God  V* 

All  thefe  circumdanees  agree  fo  perfectly  well  with  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  madnefs,  that  to  me  it  appears  evident,  that  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  was  leized  with  this  didemper,  and  under  its  in¬ 
fluence  ran  wild  into  the  fields  :  and  that,  fancying  himlelf 
transformed  into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grafs  in  the  manner  of  cattle. 
For  every  fort  of  madnefs  is,  as  I  lhall  Ipecify  more  particularly 
hereafter  h,  a  dileale  of  a  didurbed  imagination  ;  which  this  un¬ 
happy  man  laboured  under  full  feven  years.  And  through  neg¬ 
lect  of  taking  proper  care  of  himlelf,  his  hair  and  nails  grew  to 
an  excefilve  length ;  whereby  the  latter  growing  thicker  and 

crooked,. 


a  See  Daniel,  Chap.  iv.  and  v. 


b  See  Chap.  ix.  of  Demoniacks. 
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crooked,  refembled  the  claws  of  birds.  Now,  the  ancients 
called  perfons  affected  with  this  Ipecies  of  madnefs  \uJtuv9pu7roi 
or  xvvuv9pco7roi ;  becaufe  they  went  abroad  in  the  night,  imitating 
wolves  or  dogs  ;  particularly  intent  upon  opening  the  fepulchres 
of  the  dead,  and  had  their  legs  much  ulcerated  either  by  fre¬ 
quent  falls,  or  the  bites  of  dogs e.  In  like  manner  as  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Prcetus  related  to  have  been  mad,  who,  as  Virgil  fays, 

—  Implerunt  falfis  mugitibus  agros  d. 

—  —  With  mimick’d  mooings  fill’d  the  fields. 

~  •  -  • 

For,  as  Servius  obferves,  Juno  poffeffed  their  minds  writh  fuch 
a  fpecies  of  madnefs,  that  fancying  themfelves  cows,  they  ran 
into  the  fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the  plough.  But 
thefe,  according  to  Ovid,  the  phyfieian  Melampus, 

- —  per  carmen  &  herbas 

Eripuit  furtis  e. 

Snatch’d  from  the  furies  by  his  charms  and  herbs. 

Nor  was  this  diforder  unknown  to  the  moderns ;  for  Schenc- 
kius  records  a  remarkable  infiance  of  it  in  a  hufbandman  of 
Padua,  who  imagining  that  he  was  a  wolf,  attacked,  and  even 
killed  feveral  perfons  in  the  fields ;  and  when  at  length  he  was 
taken,  he  perfevered  in  declaring  himfelf  a  real  wolf,  and  that 
the  only  difference  confified  in  the  inverfion  of  his  Ikin  and  hairf. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  our  opinion,  that  this  misfortune 
was  foretold  to  the  king,  fo  that  he  might  have  prevented  it  by 
correcting  his  morals ;  and  therefore  it-  is  not  probable  that  it 
befel  him  in  the  courfe  of  nature.  But  we  know,  that  thofe 

4  I  2  things, 

See  iEtius,  Lib.  median.  Lib.  vi.  and  Paul.  iEgineta,  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  xvi. 
4  Eclog.  vi.  48.  e  Metamorph,  xv.  325.  f  Obfervat.  med.  rar. 

de  Lycanthrop.  Obf.  1, 
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things,  which  God  executes  either  through  clemency  or  vengeance, 
are  frequently  performed  by  the  affiftance  of  natural  caufes. 
Thus  having  threatened  Hezekiah  with  death,  and  being  after¬ 
wards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  reltored  him  to  life,  and  made 
ufe  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for  his  difeafe 6. 
He  ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his  pride,  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  worms  \  And  no  body  doubts  but  that  the  plague, 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  divine  wrath,  moll  com¬ 
monly  owes  its  origin  to  corrupted  air. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  PALSY. 

rn  e  r  e  are  three  paralyticks  recorded  in  the  holy  gofpels 
to  have  been  cured  by  Jefus  Chrift  \  The  cafe  of  one  of 
thefe,  which  is  the  third,,  having  fome  Angularities  in  it,  I  lhall 
relate  the  particulars  of  it  in  the  words  of  St.  John  :  "  There  is 
"  (fays  the  evangelill)  at  Jerufalem,  by  the  Iheep-market,  a 
“  pool,  near  which  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk, 
ii  blind,  halt,  and  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 
water,  bor  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  fealbn  into  the 
“  pool,  and  troubled  the  water :  whofoever  then  firfi:  after  the 
troubling  of  the  water  Hepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  what- 
“  foever  difeafe  he  had.  And  a  certain  man  was  there,  who 
“  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years.  When  Jefus  law  him 
“  lie,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  now  a  long  time  in  that  cafe, 
“  he  faith  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?  The  impo- 
,£  tent  man  anlwered  him.  Sir,  I  have  no  man,  when  the  water 

“  is 

8  See  above  Chap.  v.  p,  602.  h  See  below,  Chap.  xv. 

Matthew,  Chap.  viii.  and  ix.  and  John,  Chap.  v. 


a  See 
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“  is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool  j  but  while  I  am  com- 
“  ing,  another  fleppeth  down  before  me.  Jefus  faith  unto  him, 

“  Rife,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.  And  immediately  the  man 
“  was  made  whole,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked.” 

This  pool,  or  at  lead:  fome  other  in  its  head,  is  fhewn  to  tra¬ 
vellers  even  at  this  day  by  the  friars  who  refide  there  b.  But, 
what  is  much  more  to  the  purpofe,  Eufebius  aiferts  that  it  a£tu- 
ally  exifted  in  his  time,  and  had  two  bafons ;  both  of  which 
were  filled  every  year  by  the  rains,  at  a  Rated  time  ;  and  the 
water  of  one  of  them  was  of  a  furprifing  red  colour  c :  which 
lafl  phenomenon  he  attributes,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion, 
to  the  facrifices,  which  were  formerly  cleanfed  there.  But  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  owing  to  a  red  earth  or  ocre, 
which  is  frequently  found  in  baths,  raifed  up  from  the  bottom 
at  certain  times  by  the  rains,  and  mixing  with  the  water. 

Commentators  find  more  than  one  difficulty  here.  For  firfl 
they  enquire  what  fort  of  water  this  was ;  next  why  it  could 
not  exert  its  virtue  without  being  troubled ;  then  what  was  the 
nature  of  this  troubling ;  and  laflly,  concerning  the  angel  they 
do  not  agree  who  he  was.  Wherefore  I  will  offer  my  opinion, 
in  a  concife  manner,  on  thefe  feveral  points. 

Firfl  then,  mineral  waters  were  in  high  efleem  among  the 
ancients  for  many  difeafes  :  they  ufed  them  inwardly  and  out¬ 
wardly,  and  recommended  them  for  different  diflempers  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  with  which  they  were  im¬ 
pregnated.  Thus  in  paralytick  cafes,  Celfus  recommends  fwim- 
ming  or  bathing  in  the  natural  fea  or  fait  water,  where  it  can 
conveniently  be  come  at ;  where  it  cannot,  even  in  water  made  fait 
by  artd.  And  Pliny  fays,  fulphureous  water  is  ufeful  for  the- 
nerves,  aluminous  for  paralyticks,  or  other  relaxed  habits  of  the 

bod\o 

See  Cotovici  Itinerarium  Hierofolymitarum,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  and  MaundreH  s 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem,  8vo.  p.107.  Oxford,  1714.  c  Ono~ 

mafticon  urbium  &  locorum.  facrae  fcripturae,.in  voce  d  Lib.  ill. 

cap.  xxvii.  1 
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body.  He  likewife  adds  5  They  ufe  the  mud  of  thofe  foun¬ 
tains  with  advantage,  efpecially  if,  when  it  is  rubbed  on,  it  be 
buffered  to  dry  in  the  fun  c.  The  fame  author  relates  ftrange 
things  of  fome  fprings.  In  Booetia,  fays  he,  there  are  two 
fprings,  one  of  which  retrieves  the  memory,  the  other  deftroys 
it  f.  In  Macedonia  two  ffreams  meet,  one  of  them  extremely 
wholefome  to  drink,  the  other  mortal  5.  And  other  things  of 
the  fame  nature.  To  thefe  may  be  added  what  Lucian,  an  eye- 
witnefs  relates  of  the  river  Adonis  in  the  country  of  the  Byblii. 
The  water  of  that  river  changes  its  colour  once  a  year,  and  turn¬ 
ing  as  red  as  blood,  gives  a  purple  tinge  to  the  fea,  into  which 
it  runs :  and  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  he  alcribes  to  its 
palling  through  mount  Libanus,  whofe  earth  is  red  \  Nor  is 
it  foreign  to  the  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  there  are  wonderful 
eruptions  of  water  in  fome  countries.  In  the  province  of  Con¬ 
naught  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  fountain  of  frefli  water  on  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain,  which  imitates  the  tide,  by  finking  and 
overflowing  twice  a  day  h  A  certain  fpring  in  Hungary  in  the 
county  of  Saros,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  moon :  fince  it  is 
well  known  to  increafe  with  the  moon’s  increafe,  to  diminilh 
vVith  its  decreale,  and  to  run  quite  dry  at  the  great  change  or 
new  moon  .  In  fine,  medicinal  waters  were  not  uncommon 
in  Paleftine,  the  accounts  of  which  are  collected  by  that  great 
maffer  of  oriental  literature,  Hadrian  Reland  *. 

IN  evei  thelefs  thole  who  contend  for  a  miracle  in  this  place, 

.  fay  that  there  are  no  baths  known,  which  can  cure  all  diffem- 
pers ;  nor  any  that  retain  their  virtue  but  one  Angle  month  in 
the  year :  tney  likewife  add,  that  it  was  the  adtion  of  the  angel 
troubling  this  water,  that  gave  it  its  fanative  qualities.  Thofe 
w  ho  aie  01  a  different  fentiment,  enumerate  a  number  of  wa¬ 
ters, 

c  Lib.  xxxi.  fea.  32.  f  Ibid.  fea.  11.  e  Ibid.  fea.  19.  h  De 
Dea  Syria.  1  Vid.  Ortelii  Theatrum  orbis  terrarum.  k  Vid.  Geo. 

Wernher.  dc  admirandis  Hungari*  aquit.  ‘  Palatftina  ex  monument,  vet. 

illultr.  p.  300,  &c. 
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ters,  which  become  falutary  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  by  be¬ 
ing  then  charged  with  metallick  falts  5  the  mud  of  which  being 
brought  up  from  the  bottom,  has  been  ferviceable  in  many  dif- 
eafes.  Wherefore  they  fay,  it  is  not  juft  to  have  recourfe  to  a 
fupernatural  power  for  efleds,  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  But  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of 
thefe  contradictory  opinions,  a  middle  way  between  them  feems 
to  me  to  come  neareft  the  truth. 

For  my  notion  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  water  of  this  pool 
acquired  its  medicinal  virtues  from  the  mud  fettled  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  was  charged  with  metallick  falts,  perhaps  from  ful- 
phur,  allum,  or  nitre.  And  whenever  it  happened  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  troubled  by  any  natural  caufe  whatfoever,  perhaps  a  fub- 
terraneous  heat,  or  rains ;  thefe  falts  were  raifed  up  and  mixed 
with  it,  and  might  well  be  beneficial  to  thofe,  who  went  down 
into  the  pool,  before  the  metallick  particles  fubfided.  Where¬ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  there  lay,  in  the  porches  of  this  bath, 
which  the  evangelift  fays  were  five  in  number,  a  great  multitude 
of  impotent  folk  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water;  and  efpe- 
cially  of  fuch  as  laboured  under  thofe  difeafes,  for  which  it  was 
ferviceable,  as  blindnefs,  palfies,  and  decays.  And  it  was  very 
natural  for  every  individual  perfon  to  endeavour  to  get  into  it  as 
foon  as  pofiible ;  for  fear  of  being  fruftrated  of  their  cure  by  the 
fubfidence  of  the  mud.  Wherefore  he  who  firft  ftept  in,  expe¬ 
rienced  the  virtue  of  the  water. 

The  next  circumftance  to  be  obferved  is,  that  the  fad  here  - 
related,  happened  when  there  was  a  feaft  of  the  Jews,  that  is, 
the  pentecoft.  And  we  learn  from  Eufebius,  that  this  method 
of  curing  prevailed  but  once  in  a  year  m.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  this  feaft  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  June  :  which  is  a  very  proper  feafon  for  the  virtues  of 
medicinal  waters.  Upon  which  account  the  patients  flocked  thi¬ 
ther 
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ther  the  more  eagerly,  that  they  might  catch  a  medicine,  which 
they  could  make  ufe  of  but  once  a  year. 

Laftly,  with  relation  to  the  angel,  who  is  faid  to  have  trou¬ 
bled  the  water  at  a  certain  feafon ;  thofe  who  contend  for  a  mi¬ 
racle,  attribute  the  fanative  quality  of  the  pool  to  him.  But  we 
have  already  taken  notice,  that  whenever  any  thing  uncommon 
or  lurprifing  happened,  of  which  the  Jews  could  not  inveftigate 
the  caufe,  they  were  accuftomed  to  fay,  it  was  done  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord.  Yet  it  is  pofhble,  that  God  might  have  added 
this  miraculous  circumftance  to  natural  effects,  that  this  pool 
fhould  be  fanative,  at  one  certain  time  of  the  year  only,  and  that 
too,  when  the  whole  nation  were  affembled  to  celebrate  their 
folemn  feftival ;  and  to  him  only,  who  firft  went  into  it.  The 
reafon  of  which  proceeding  (if  it  be  allowed  to  form  a  con¬ 
jecture  on  the  divine  counfels)  might  perhaps  have  been,  that 
God  was  pleafed  to  teftify  by  fo  manifeft  a  fign,  that  he  would 
not,  as  he  had  promifed,  entirely  abandon  his  chofen  people ; 
before  the  coming  of  the  Meflias. 

Wherefore  upon  the  whole,  this  falutary  virtue  of  the  water, 
which  might  be  medicinal  by  nature,  feems  to  be  fo  regulated 
by  God,  as  at  the  fame  time  to  afford  the  Jews  a  token  of  his 
prefence.  But  the  power  of  Chrift,  adminiftered  to  this  infirm 
man,  a  more  noble  remedy  than  that  water,  his  evil-chafing 
word  n.  And  this  power  was  the  more  feafonable  in  this  cafe, 
becaufe  the  difeafe  was  of  fo  many  years  handing,  that  it  could 
not  be  removed  by  a  natural  remedy :  whence  his  divine  virtue 
fhone  forth  the  more  brightly. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  DEMONIACKS. 

*  |P"^  hat  the  Demoniacks,  Sou^ovi^o^tevoi,  mentioned  in  the 
JL  gofpels,  laboured  uncjer  a  difeafe  really  natural,  though 
oi  an  obfhnate  and  difficult  kind,  appears  to  me  very  probable 
from  the  accounts  given  of  them.  They  were  indeed  affebted 
various  ways.  For  fometimes  they  rent  their  garments,  and  ran 
about  naked ;  firiking  terror  into  all  thole  whom  they  met,  and 
even  wounding  their  own  bodies  ;  fo  very  furious,  that  though 
bound  with  chains  and  fetters,  they  broke  their  bonds,  and  ram¬ 
bled  in  the  molt  lonely  places,  and  among  the  fepulchres  of  the 
dead.  Sometimes  alfo  they  cried  out,  that  they  were  pofTelfed 
by  many  devils,  which  they  imagined  could  pafs  out  of  them- 
felves  into  other  bodies  a.  At  other  times,  either  they  were 
worried,  and  made  a  hideous  noife  b ;  or  were  thrown  on  the 
ground,  without  being  hurt,  and  the  devil  went  out  of  them  c. 

Thefe  are  all  adfons  of  madmen  ;  but  the  difpute  is,  whether 
they  were  wrought  by  devils,  or  by  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 
i  hus  much  is  certain,  that  in  thole  times  it  was  a  common 
opinion  among  the  Jews,  that  evil  fpirits  frequently  took  pof- 
feffion  or  people,  and  tortured  them  in  fo  furpriling  a  manner, 
as  if  they  were  agitated  by  furies.  For  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  difeafes,  which  affiitf:  mankind,  there  is  no  other,  that  feems 
ib  much  to  lurpafs  the  force  of  nature,  as  this,  in  wretchedly 
tormenting  the  patient  by,  fierce  diflrabtions  of  the  mind,  and 
•excefiively  firong,  though  involuntary,  motions  of  the  body. 

4  K  But 

3  See  Matthew,  chap.  viii.  ver.  28.  Mark,  chap.  v.  ver.  2.  and  Luke,  chap, 
viii.  ver.  27.  b  Mark,  chap.  i.  ver.  23—26.  c  Luke,  chap.  iv.  ver. 
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But  moft  certainly  we  find  nothing  facred  in  ail  this,  nothing 
but  what  may  arife  from,  a  natural  indifpofition  of  body.  And 
in  order  to  place  this  my  opinion  in  the  ftronger  light,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  difcourfe  on  madnefs  ;  not  in¬ 
deed  on  that  fpecies,  which  comes  on  in  an  acute  fever,  and 
goes  oft'  with  it,  which  is  called  a  phrenzy,  and  is  always  of 
fhort  duration  j  but  that  other  fort,  which  is  rivetted  in  the 
body,  and  conftitutes  a  chronical  difeafe. 

Wherefore  all  madnefs  is  a  difeafe  of  an  injured  imagination, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  the  mind,  having  been  too  long  a 
time  fixed  on  any  one  objedt.  Hence  proceed  uneafinefs  and 
anxieties  of  mind  concerning  the  event.  And  by  how  much 
the  things,  whofe  images  incefiantly  occur  to  the  imagination, 
are  of  greater  moment  in  life,  the  more  violently  they  difturb 
the  perlon ;  examples  of  which  we  fee  particularly  in  love  and 
religion,  wherein  hope,  fear,  defpair,  and  other  contrary  paffions, 
fucceeding  each  other  by  turns,  drag  the  perfon  different  ways. 
That  this  is  the  cafe,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one,  who  re- 
colledts,  that  a  madman  often  has  a  good  memory ;  manages  his 
affairs,  except  when  fome  vain  ideas  come  acrofs  his  mind,  with 
tolerable  prudence,  nay  fometimes  with  more  than  ordinary 
cunning  ;  and  that  he  oftimes  recovers  the  in  tire  and  permanent 
ufe  of  his  reafon,  by  a  courfe  of  proper  medicines.  Therefore 
in  this  diforder  the  perfon  is  firft  overwhelmed  by  terrifying 
ideas,  which  are  followed  by  wrath  and  fury,  as  attendants  on 
anxiety  :  whence  he  threatens  and  attempts  to  do  adts  of  the  ut- 
moft  cruelty  to  thofe  who  approach  him,  and  through  excefs 
of  anguifh,  frequently  lays  violent  hands  even  on  himfelf :  then 
he  grows  again  melancholick  ;  and  thus  rage  and  dejedtion  of 
tpirits  affedt  him  alternately:  moreover  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  fee  a  perfon  under  thefe  circumftances,  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  has  taken  deep  root  by  length  of  time,  feeking  unfre¬ 
quented  and  folitary  places,  in  order  to  avoid  the  converfation  of 
his  fellow  creatures, 
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Ipfe  fuum  cor  edens ,  hominum  veftigia  vita?is d. 

Gnawing  his  heart,  fhunning  the  ffeps  of  men. 

Now,  people  afflicted  with  this  diforder,  often  live  a  long 
time.  For  all  mad  folks  in  general  bear  hunger,  cold,  and  any 
other  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  in  fhort,  all  bodily  inconve- 
niencies,  with  furprifing  eafe ;  as  they  enjoy  a  ftrength  of  con¬ 
futation  fuperiour  to  what  might  be  eafily  imagined.  Likewife 
it  frequently  happens,  that  an  epilepfy  comes  on  madnefs  of  a 
long  landing.  For  thefe  difeafes  are  nearly  related ;  and  in 
this  cafe,  we  know  by  experience,  that  there  remain  not  the 
leaft  hopes  of  recovery.  Laftly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
patient  is  either  frantick  or  melancholick,  according  as  his  habit 
of  body  is  difpofed  to  receive  this  or  that  injury. 

But  that  the  carting  out  of  devils,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
removal  of  madnefs,  many  do  not  believe,  upon  this  account, 
that  thofe  things  which  happen  to  perfons  thus  affeCted,  feern 
to  them  impoffible  to  be  done  by  the  force  of  nature.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  thefe  gentlemen  are  too  much  Grangers  to  phyfick,  and 
have  not  fufficiently  attended  to  phenomena  no  lefs  furprifing, 
which  daily  occur  in  other  difeafes.  Do  we  not  often  fee  that 
violent  affections  of  the  mind  are  the  caufe  of  death  ?  A  fudden 
fright  has  deftroyed  many,  and  even  exceffive  joy  has  been  fatal. 
A  dangerous  diftemper  fometimes  paffes  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  venom  thrown 
into  the  mafs  of  blood  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  generally  lies 
ftill  a  good  while  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fome  weeks,  fometimes 
months,  exerting  its  ftrength,  it  produces  fymptoms  not  inferior 
to  thofe,  which  are  faid  to  be  produced  by  devils.  What  is  more 
furprifing  than  fome  things  which  fall  out  in  pregnancies  r  If  a 


4  K  2 
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d  Cicero,  Tufcul.  Difp.  Lib.  iii.  26.  who  has  turned  into  Latin  this  verfe  of 
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pregnant  woman  happens  to  have  an  eager  defire  for  any  thing, 
and  is  difappointed,  the  fome times  marks  the  foetus  with  the 
figure  or  likenefs  of  the  objedt  longed  for,  on  this  or  that  part  of 
tne  body.  And,  what  is  It  ill  more,  and  approaches  to  a  pro- 
oig\ ,  upon  the  motner  being  terrified  by  a  fudden  injury  done 
l0  any  one  part,  that  very  part  in  the  child  fuffers  the  fame  evil, 
and  decays  for  want  of  nourifhment.  I  know  that  the  truth  of 
Tories  of  this  kind,  is  called  in  doubt  by  fome  phyficians ;  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  conceive,  how  fuch  things  can  happen.  But 
many  examples,  or  which  1  havre  been  an  eye-witnefs,  have  freed 
my  mind  of  all  fcruples  on  this  head.  Now,  the  power  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  is  fo  ffupendous,  that  the  mind  is  not  lefs 
affected  by  falfe,  than  by  true  images,  when  daily  fubjected  to 
them.  This  we  find  by  experience  in  thofe  women,  who  are 
called  witches,  who,  being  under  the  influence  of  fuch  an  er¬ 
ror  of  the  mind,  frequently  imagine  that  they  not  only  con¬ 
vene  with  devils,  but  alfo  have  entered  into  compacts  with 
them ;  and  perfift  in  thefe  notions  with  fuch  obfliinacy,  that, 
when  they  are  brought  to  a  trial,  they  confefs  themfelves  guilty 
of  wickedneffes,  which  they  never  perpetrated,  though  they 
know  that  they  mull  fuffer  death  for  their  confeflion.  More¬ 
over,  every  body  knows  how  wonderfully  the  mind  is  difturbed 
in  melancholicks.  One  of  them  thinks  his  head  is  made  of 
glafs,  and  is  afraid  of  flirting  abroad,  for  fear  of  having  it 
broken  :  another  believes  himfelf  to  be  actually  dead,  and  re- 
fufes  food,  becaufe  the  dead  ought  not  to  eat.  There  are  a 
thoufand  flories  of  this  kind.  I  remember,  a  man  of  letters, 
with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  who  pofitively  afferted  that 
he  was  big  with  child,  and  was  vaftly  anxious  for  a  happy  de¬ 
livery.  I  faw  two  others,  who,  when  alone,  fancied  they  heard 
the  words  of  people  whifpering  them  in  the  ear.  Nor  is  their 
cafe  different,  in  my  opinion,  who  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
fee  ghoffs  and  hobgoblins.  For  deliriums  are  a  kind  of  dreams 

of 
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or  people  awake  5  and  the  mind  in  both  cafes  affefls  the  body 
differently,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  objects. 

From  what  .we  have  laid,  it  manifeilly  appears,  how  many 
aiirerent  ways  the  leflons  of  imagination,  when  they  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  long  habit,  are  capable  of  affedting  a  man,  and  en¬ 
tirely  ruining  his  whole  frame.  But  every  body  knows,  that 
the  human  mind  is  didurbed  by  nothing  more  than  by  fear ; 
the  caufe  of  which  is  felf-love  ingrafted  in  all  men.  Whereas 
then,  as  Cicero  very  jufl'ly  obferves,  there  is  no  nation  fo  favage, 
no  man  fo  rude,  as  not  to  have  feme  notion  of  the  gods c ;  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  men  confcious  of  wicked  deeds,  fhould  be 
druck  with  the  fear  of  God,  whole  empire  over  all  created 
things  they  acknowledged.  For,  as  they  attributed  every  good 
thing,  every  benefit  of  this  life,  to  the  gods;  fo  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  evils  and  calamities  were  fent  down  by  them 
in  pu  nidi  men  t  of  crimes.  Now,  idolatry,  as  I  faid  above  f,  had 
its  origin  among  the  Chaldaeans ;  and  at  firfl  it  confided  in  the 
worlhip  of  the  fun  and  moon,  but  afterwards  it  was  extended 
to  the  adoration  of  daemons  g.  But  thefe  were  believed  to  be 
divine  miniders ;  and  that  they  were  originally  the  fouls  of  he¬ 
roes  and  great  men,  who  were  worlhipped  for  fervices  done  to 
mankind  in  general,  or  to  their  native  country  in  particular.  And 
this  demoniack  religion  being  propagated  from  the  Chaldaeans  to 
the  Phoenicians,  then  to  the  Egyptians,  came  afterwards  to  the 
Greeks,  thence  to  the  Romans,  and  in  progrefs  of  time  to  the 
other  nations. 

But  the  Jews,  accudomed  to  aferibe  every  uncommon  or 
wonderful  work  of  nature  to  the  agency  of  angels,  as  miniders 
of  the  fupreme  Deity,  could  ealily  work  up  their  minds  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  fome  dreadful  difeafes,  which  injured  the  mind  and 
body  together,  the  caufes  whereof  they  could  not  invedigate, 
arofe  from  the  operation  of  evil  angels.  For  we  learn  from  Philo 

Judaeus, 

e  Tufc.  quaeft.  Lib.  i.  13.  f  Cap.  i.  p.  589.  *  See  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s- 

Chronology,  p,  160. 
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Judaeus h,  with  whom  Jofephus  alfo  agrees  in  opinion,  that  they 
believed  there  were  bad  as  well  as  good  angels ;  that  the  good 
executed  the  commands  of  God  on  men,  that  they  were  irre- 
prehenfible  and  beneficent ;  but  the  bad  execrable,  and  every 
way  mifchievous  \  But  a  more  illuftrious  example  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  cannot  be  given,  than  in  the  narrative  of  Saul’s  difeafe  k,  of 
which  I  have  already  treated  Nor  were  madnefs  and  the  epi- 
lepfy  the  only  difeafes,  which  they  imputed  to  devils.  When 
Jefus  had  reftored  fpeech  to  the  furious  dumb  man,  he  is  faid  to 
have  done  it  by  carting  out  a  devil  m.  And  when  he  had  cured 
another  furious  perfon,  who  was  blind  and  dumb,  the  Pharifees 
reproached  him  with  carting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince 
of  the  devils  n.  In  fine,  Chrirt  himfelf  ufes  this  common  way 
of  exprefiion,  on  occafion  of  the  woman  which  had  a  fpirit  of  in¬ 
firmity  eighteen  years,  whom  he  freed  from  that  infirmity  ;  by 
faying,  that  Satan  had  held  her  bound  thefe  eighteen  years  °. 

And  this  cuftom  of  taking  madmen  for  Demoniacks,  was  not 
fo  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  that  it  prevailed  in  other  nations 
alfo.  Hence  in  Herodotus  king  Cleomenes  is  faid  to  be  driven 
into  madnefs,  not  by  any  daemon,  but  by  a  habit  of  drunkennefs, 
which  he  had  contracted  among  the  Scythians,  whereby  he  be¬ 
came  frantick  p.  And  whereas  Scapovav  rtgnifies  the  fame  thing 
as  ouipoviov  ixziv>  Xenophon  ufes  this  word  for  furere,  to  be 
raging  mad  or  furious  q.  Moreover  Arirtophanes,  intending  to 
exprefs  a  high  degree  of  the  fame  difeafe,  employs  the  word 
Ka,Ko$cci(JLcvc<.v,  and  calls  the  highert  degree  of  madnefs,  not  pavUv, 
but  KcotoSca/xovUv r.  Hence  alfo,  as  Aretaeus  obfePves,  this  dif¬ 
eafe  was  called  morbus  facer,  or  the  facred  difeafe,  becaufe  it 
was  imagined  that  fome  daemon  had  entered  into  the  man  s. 

Where- 


h  Lib.  de  gigantibus.  1  Dc  bcllo  Judaico,  Lib.  vii.  cap.  5.  fc  Sec 

Samuel  (or  Kings)  Book  i.  chap.  xvi.  1  Chap.  iii.  p.  599,  £cc.  m  Mat¬ 
thew,  Chap.  ix.  ver.  32.  n  Ibid.  Chap.  xii.  ver.  22.  '  ?  Luke,  Chap, 

xiii.  ver.  16.  p  Lib.  vi.  cap.  84.  Memorabil.  Lib.  i.  1  Vjd. 

Plutum,  A&.  ii.  Seen.  3.  ver.  38.  h  A£L  ii.  Seen.  5.  ver.  15.  8  Ai«  rfa 


1;  tm  uVotfa.  Dc  caufts  morbo  diuturn.  Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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Wherefore  the  phyficians  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  oppofe 
this  falfe  notion  with  all  their  might.  Becaufe  the  people  were 
generally  perfuaded,  that  difeafes,  which  they  believed  to  be 
caufed  by  evil  fpirits,  were  to  be  expelled,  not  by  medical  (kill, 
but  by  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Upon  this  account  the 
prince  of  phyficians  Hippocrates,  or  at  lead:  fome  one  of  his 
fcholars,  wrote  a  very  uleful  piece  l,  wherein  he  aflerts  that 
no  difeafes  are  inflidted  on  man,  immediately,  by  any  di¬ 
vine  power ;  and  that  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  accounted  ma¬ 
gicians  and  jugglers,  who  cover  their  ignorance  with  a  veil  of 
fandtity,  by  infufing  fuch  notions  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 

But  with  regard  to  this  power  of  the  devils  over  human  bo¬ 
dies,  believed  equally  by  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  I  have 
already  faid,  that  the  divinity  ought  not  to  be  made  a  party  con¬ 
cerned  in  impofmg  difeafes,  which  may  pofilbly  have  natural 
caufes  j  unlels  it  be  expredy  declared,  that  they  were  inflidted 
immediately  by  the  hand  of  God  u.  For  of  all  the  difeafes, 
with  which  miferable  mortals  are  tormented,  there  are  none  fo 
wonderful  and  dreadful  to  appearance,  but  may  be  the  natural 
confequences  of  bodily  indifpofitions.  Wherefore  God  himfelf, 
if  he  thinks  proper,  can  employ  either  natural  caufes,  or  the 
minidry  of  good  angels,  to  infliUt  all  forts  of  difeafes  on  man¬ 
kind.  And  I  hope  no  body  will  believe,  that  the  devils  have 
had  the  power  granted  them  of  torturing  men  at  their  wanton 
pleafure.  But  to  fay  more  on  this  fubjedt  feems  the  lefs  necef- 
lary ;  becaufe  two  very  learned  divines  of  our  nation  have  al¬ 
ready  treate^it  in  a  full  and  ample  manner  x. 

Therefore  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  demoniacal  difeafes, 
I  will  now  briefly  fhew,  how  they  are  to  be  treated.  And  fil'd 
of  all,  particular  care  fhould  be  taken,  to  keep  the  patient’s 
mind  employed  in  thoughts  diredtly  contrary  to  thofe,  which 
podeffed  it  before :  for  one  fet  of  ideas  gives  place  to  another, 

and 


*  Dc  morbo  facro.  u  Chap.  iii.  p.  600.  51  See  the  works  of  JoP. 

Mead,  1677,  fol.  difcourfe  vi.  and  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Demoniacks,  &c» 
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and  ny  effeCLing  this  change,  the  mind  is  brought  out  of  the 
hate  in  which  it  was  :  a  circumffance,  to  which  the  generality 
of  phyficians  do  not  give  fufficient  attention.  When  this  can 
be  brought  about,  the  difeafe  is  fometimes  fpeedily  cured.  But 
wnen  either  the  long  Handing  of  the  diffemper,  or  fome  other 
cauie,  renders  this  total  change  impracticable  ;  at  leafc  the 
Hrength  of  the  prefent  fet  of  ideas  ought  to  be  diminifhed  and 
deffroyed  by  all  poffible  means.  The  vain  fears  of  fome  are  to 
be  diverted,  and  their  difmal  thoughts  difpelled.  The  darin® 
ferocity  of  others  is  to  be  curbed ;  for  which  end  it  is  often 
neceffary,  to  ufe  hard  words  and  threats.  Likewife  fudden 
frights,  which  may  give  the  mind  a  different  commotion,  from 
that  which  beiore  diffurbed  it,  have  been  found  to  afford  a  tem¬ 
porary  relief  at  lead;.  The  antients  prefcribed  fome  corrections, 
fuch  as  bindings  and  ffripes  r.  And  indeed  it  is  fometimes  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  bind  thole,  who  are  too  unruly ;  to  prevent  their  doing 
mifchief  to  themfelves  or  others.  But  there  is  the  lefs  neceffity 
for  torments  and  ffripes,  becaufe  all  madmen  are  of  fuch  a  cow¬ 
ardly  difpofition  ;  that  even  the  mod:  fra n tick  and  mifchievojLis, 
after  being  once  or  twice  tied,  furrender  at  difcretion,  and  thence 
forward  refrain  from  committing  any  outrage,  through  fear  of 
tlie  punifhment. 

As  to  the  medical  part,  the  grofs  humours  of  the  body  are  to 
be  thinned,  and  the  diforderly  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits  is  to 
be  calmed.  For  which  end  blood-lettings,  emeticks,  cathar- 
ticks,  bliffers,  and  letons,  alfo  fometimes  coolings  of  the  head 
rfe  tQ.  employed.  To  thele  the  foetid  gums  art*  to  be  added, 
efpecially  affa  fcetida,  myrrh,  and  galbanum.  And  camphire 
has  been  frequently  found  ferviceable  in  exceffive  ferocity  and 
want  of  deep.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  accompanied  by  a  fever, 
nothing  is  more  proper  than  nitre,  given  in  as  large  quantities  as 
the  ffomach  will  bear.  Laffly,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  to  a 
flender  diet,  and  compelled  to  ufe  exercife,  But  in  all  evacua¬ 
tions. 


v  Vid.  Cclfus,  Lib,  iii.  cap.  xviii. 
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tions,  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  ought  to  be  ufed,  left  the 
madnefs  be  changed  into  a  contrary  difeafe,  which  the  antients 
termed  morbus  cardaicus  z,  that  is,  an  exceffive  weaknefs  of 
body.  In  which  cafe,  the  patient  is  fo  far  exhaufted,  that  medi¬ 
cines  are  of  no  avail;  but  the  miferable  dejefted  man  drags  the 
remains  of  life,  alafs !  generally  too  long. 


Idem,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xix. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  LUNATICKS. 


s  fome  antient  phyficians  attributed  the  filling  ficknefs 


1  k.  to  fome  divine  power,  fo  they  afcribed  madnefs  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon.  Yet  the  Lunatick,  QeXwtuZjt psv®>,  whofe 
difeafe  is  defcribed  in  the  gofpels,  was  affe&ed  with  the  falling 
ficknefs  a.  Wherefore  this  patient  (for  there  is  but  one  of  this 
kind  exprefly  recorded  there)  was  either  mad  and  epileptick  at 
the  fame  time,  which  is  not  uncommon  ;  or  he  laboured  under 
a  periodical  epilepfy,  returning  with  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
which  is  a  very  common  cafe.  For  the  account  given  of  him 
is  very  fhort,  that  he  oft  times  fell  into  the  fire,  and  oft  into  the 
water.  Now  in  this  diftemper  a  perfon  falls  down  fuddenly, 
and  lies  for  fome  time  as  dead ;  or  by  a  general  convulfion  of 
his  nerves,  his  body  is  agitated,  with  diftorted  eyes,  and  he 
foams  at  the  mouth.  But  at  length  he  recovers  out  of  the  fit, 
and  has  no  more  knowledge  or  remembrance  of  it,  than  if  no¬ 
thing  had  happened  to  him.  Yet  Jefus  is  faid  to  have  rebuked 
the  devil,  and  he  departed  out  of  him,  and  the  child  was  cured. 
1  hat  this  child’s  cafe  was  epileptick,  appears  more  manifeftly 
from  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  evangelift,  who  was  alfo  a 


phyfician  ; 


*  Matthew,  chap,  xvi-i.  ver.  15.  &  18. 
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phyfician  :  for  he  fays,  that  as  loon  as  the  fpirit  has  feized  the 
patient,  he  cries  out,  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  is  torn  and  wor¬ 
ried  by  him  b. 

Now,  as  to  thefe  Qxvjvtufypsvoi,  who  are  fubjoined  to  the  de- 
moniacks,  as  if  their  difeafes  were  different,  and  whom  Jefus  is 
faid  to  have  cured  c ;  they  were  either  mad,  or  mad  and  epilep- 
tick  together,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  cafe,  as  we  have  juft 
now  faid.  And  as  to  devils,  we  have  treated  of  them  fuffici- 
ently.  But  with  relation  to  the  moon,  there  is  not  the  leafl 
reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  the  regular  returns  of  the  paroxyfms 
at  certain  times  of  the  month,  gave  occafion  to  men  to  believe, 
that  this  difeafe  was  lunar.  For  that  planet  has  fuch  a  real  in¬ 
fluence  on  this  difeafe,  that  it  frequently  happens  to  fome  pa¬ 
tients,  never  to  be  feized  with  the  fit  but  about  the  new 
moon;  which  feems  to  join  its  energy  to  thofe  caufes,  that  are 
adapted  to  produce  this  evil.  But  the  manner  of  accounting 
for  this  I  have  delivered  in  another  place ;  where  I  have  plainly 
(hewn  that  our  atmofphere  has  its  tides  as  well  as  the  fea  d. 

And  indeed  the  great  Hippocrates  has  long  fince  taught,  that 
this  difeafe  is  owing  to  natural  caufeS,  and  confequently,  by  no 
means  divine c.  For  although  in  his  time,  neither  the  inward 
parts  of  the  animal  body,  nor  the  properties  of  the  blood  and 
humours,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  fluid,  were  fufficiently  known ; 
yet  by  his  great  fagacity  and  experience,  he  has  left  us  feveral 
ufeful  obfervations,  in  relation  both  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
and  to  its  cure.  For  he  has  fhewn,  that  it  arifes  from  too  great 
a  quantity  of  humours  in  the  brain  ;  and  therefore  that  the  befit 
method  of  cure  is  to  dry  up,  and  lefifen  the  quantity  of  this  pec¬ 
cant  matter;  without  having  recourfe  to  incantations  and  jug¬ 
gling  tricks,  fo  much  in  ufe  in  thofe  days. 

But  when  in  fucceeding  ages,  the  ufe  of  medicines  became 
more  common,  a  great  number  of  remedies  for  this  dreadful 

difeafe 

b  Luke,  chap.  ix.  ver.  39,  &c.  c  Matthew,  chap.  iv.  ver.  24.  d  De 

roorbo  facro.  *  See  Influence  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  chap.  i.  and  ii. 
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difeafe  were  invented,  fome  of  which  indeed  were  too  filthy  and 
fhocking  :  fuch  as  drinking  the  warm  blood  of  a  gladiator  juft 
(lain ;  eating  human  or  horfe’s  fleffi,  the  tefticles  and  penis  of 
fome  animals,  and  other  things  of  the  fame  kind  f  >  as  if  matters 
fo  repugnant  to  nature,  could  be  contrary  to  fuch  grievous  de¬ 
feats  of  it.  For  fo  it  often  happens,  that  when  a  rational  me¬ 
dicine  is  not  to  be  found,  any  improper  and  raffi  one  is  attempt¬ 
ed.  But  fuch  experiments  are  to  be  abandoned  to  itinerant 
quacks,  and  credulous  old  women.  Though  even  in  our  days 
our  art  is  not  fufficiently  purged  of  this  filth  in  thefe  cafes ; 
feeing  the  dung  of  fome  birds,  and  the  hoofs  of  quadrupeds 
are  ilill  ordered  to  be  fwallowed  down  by  the  lick.  But  whereas 
chemiftry  has  furniffied  us  with  the  means  of  extracting  the 
falts,  and  other  moft  aCtive  principles  from  bodies ;  to  me  it  is 
matter  of  admiration,  why  phyficians  do  not  choofe  to  order 
thefe  principles  to  be  taken  pure  into  the  body,  rather  than  the 
coarfe  and  fceculant  fubftances,  that  contain  them ;  which  are 
always  difagreeable,  and  fometimes  hurtful  alfo,  to  the  ftomach. 
But  this  moft  difficult  diftemper  demands  helps  far  fuperiour  to 
thefe  ;  nor  will  any  one  method  of  cure  anfwer  in  all  cafes,  but 
the  courfe  muft  be  altered  according  to  the  difference  of  confli- 
tution,  &c.  However,  I  will  here  propofe  thofe  things,  which 
have  been  found  to  be  moil  generally  ferviceable. 

Blood  is  to  be  taken  away  feveral  times,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  check  its  impetus.  Vomits 
are  to  be  adminiftered  now  and  then,  but  catharticks  more  fre¬ 
quently.  It  is  particularly  requifite  to  draw  the  redundant  hu¬ 
mour  from  the  head,  which  is  done  by  bliffers ;  but  better,  by 
applying  a  cauftick  near  the  occiput,  and  making  an  iffue,  which 
is  to  be  kept  conftantly  running. 

Thefe  remedies  contribute  indeed  to  weaken  the  paroxyfmsj 
but  for  removing  the  caufe,  when  it  can  be  done  (for  fometimes 
it  cannot)  other  helps  are  requifite.  For  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 

4  L  2  caufe 

f  See  Celfus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiii.  &  Cad.  Aurelian,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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caufe  lies  chiefly  in  the  nervous  fluid,  commonly  called  animal 
Spirits.  But  to  invefligate  the  manner  how  this  fluid  is  affedted 
in  difeafes  of  this  kind,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  fruitlefs  la¬ 
bour.  However,  as  1  have  fhewn  on  another  occaflon  g,  that 
it  conflfts  of  very  minute  particles  fecreted  from  the  blood  in 
the  brain,  and  receives  and  imprifons  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
that  elaftick  matter,  univerfally  diffufed  throughout  all  nature ; 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  it  may  be  fo  corrupted  by  fome 
indifpofition  of  the  body  or  mind,  as  to  become  more  or  lefs 
improper  for  executing  the  functions  of  life,  and  perform  all 
animal  motions,  not  at  the  command  of  the  will,  but  in  a  dif- 
orderly  manner,  and  with  a  certain  ungovernable  impetuoflty. 
Now  the  befl:  remedies  for  corredting  this  depraved  condition  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  are  chiefly  thole,  which  have  the  moll  power¬ 
ful  faculties  of  attenuating  the  humours,  and  throwing  them 
out  of  the  body  by  lweat.  Of  thefe  the  moft  excellent  are  the 
root  of  wild  valerian,  Ruffian  caftor,  the  foetid  gums,  and  na¬ 
tive  cinnabar,  taken  daily  in  pretty  large  quantities  ;  with  the 
interpofltion  of  catharticks  at  proper  intervals,  among  which 
there  is  none  better  than  the  tindtura  facra.  I  have  long  known 
by  experience,  that  the  celebrated  mifleto  of  the  oak,  is  an  ufe- 
lefs  weed.  And  indeed  how  can  it  be  otherwife,  fince  it  has 
fcarcely  any  tafte  or  frnell,  and  is  entirely  indebted  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  druids  for  its  great  charadter.  Wherefore  it  is  to 
be  ranked  with  thofe  other  frivolous  things,  which  luperftition 
has  introduced  into  phyfick ;  unlefs  a  perlon  can  work  himfelf 
up  into  a  belief,  that  the  golden  fickle,  with  which  it  was  cut 
down,  the  prieffs  fnow- white  garment,  the  facrifice  of  white 
bulls,  and  other  fuch  trifling  circumftances,  are  conducive  to¬ 
wards  a  cure  h. 

c  Account  of  Poifons,  introduftion.  *  Plin.  hill.  nat.  lib.  xvi.  fedf  ult. 
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C  FI  A  P.  XI. 

The  iffue  of  blood  in  a  woman. 

Saint  Matthew  relates,  that  “  Chrift,  by  his  word  alone, 
“  cured  a  woman  who  had  been  difeafed  with  an  iffue  of 
*(  blood  for  twelve  years  a. 

And  here  arifes  a  aueftion,  concerning  the  nature  of  this  dif- 
eafe.  But  as  the  words  in  the  Greek  are  yvvvj  oclpo^ovaru,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  flux  of  blood  from  the  natural  parts, 
which  Hippocrates  b  calls  poou  ulpx]u$viy  and  oblerves,  that  it  is 
neceflarily  tedious.  Wherefore  having  been  exhaufted  by  it  for 
twelve  years,  may  juflly  be  laid  to  be  incurable  by  human  art. 

a  Chap.  ix.  ver.  20.  b  De  morb.  lib.  i.  fe£t.  3. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Weaknefs  of  the  back,  with  a  rigidity  of  the 

back-bone. 

“  r“Jp  here  was  a  woman  which  had  a  fpirit  of  infirmity 
JL  eighteen  years,  and  was  fo  bowed  together,  that  fire 
“  could  in  no  wife  lift  up  herfelf,  and  Jefus  laid  his  hands  on 
her,  and  (he  was  freed  from  her  infirmity,  and  immediately 
“  made  flrait 

This  woman  was  QvyxvvTvcrct,  that  is,  ffooping  forward  ,  be¬ 
ing  unable  dvaitu^ca,  or  to  lift  up  her  head.  Now  that  fpirit, 
according  to  the  common  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  jews,  was 

Satan 


a  Luke,  chap.  xiii.  n,  &c. 
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Satan.  For  thus  Chrift  himfelf,  anfwering  the  ruler  of  the  fyna- 
gogue,  who  was  angry  that  the  woman  had  been  cured  on  the 
fabbath  day,  fays,  that  Satan  had  held  her  bound  thefe  eighteen 
years.  And  exaCtly  in  the  fame  fenfe  St.  Mark  employs  msvp* 
uXocXov  for  a  fpirit,  which  obftru&ed  the  faculty  of  fpeech  d.  ' 
This  infirmity  often  befalls  thofe,  who  have  been  very  long 
afthCted  with  a  diforder  of  the  loins  :  whence  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  that  part  become  contracted  and  rigid.  Wherefore  it 
is  very  probable,  that  this  tedious  difeafe  proceeded  from  that 
veiy  caufe,  and  was  curable  by  the  divine  aftiftance  only. 

d  Chap.  ix.  ver.  17. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

The  bloody  fweat  of  CHRIS  T. 

Saint  Luke  relates  of  Chrift  himfelf,  that,  “  when  he  was 
in  an  agony  by  the  fervency  of  his  prayers,  his  fweat  was 
“  like  drops  of  blood  falling  down  on  the  ground  V’ 

This  pafiage  is  generally  underftood,  as  if  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  had  fweated  real  blood.  But  the  text  does  not  fay  fo 
much.  The  fweat  was  only  fyopGot  aipalog,  as  it  were, 

or  like  di  ops  of  blood  ;  that  is,  the  drops  of  fweat  were  fo  large, 
thick  and  vifcid,  that  they  trickled  to  the  ground  like  drops  of 
blood.  Thus  were  the  words  underftood  by  Juftin  Martyr, 
T  heophylaClus,  and  Euthymius.  And  yet  Galen  has  obforved, 
that  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  pores  are  fo  vaftly  dilated  by 
a  copious  and  fervid  fpirit ;  that  even  blood  iftues  through  them, 
and  conftitutes  a  bloody  fweat b. 

Chap.  xxii.  vcr.  44*  h  Lib.  de  utilirate  refpirationis. 
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C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

The  difeafe  of  JUDAS. 

T  n  the  number  of  difeafes,  I  rank  the  death  of  Judas,  the 
JL  wicked  betrayer  of  Chrifl ;  of  which  I  fhall  treat  the  more 
willingly,  becaufe  very  learned  interpreters  of  the  holy  fcriptures 
have  run  into  different  opinions  concerning  it.  And  about  fifty 
years  ago,  two  famous  profeffors  of  hiflory  in  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  Jacobus  Gronovius  and  Jacobus  Perizonius,  handled 
this  controverfy  in  print  with  too  much  paffion.  For  polite 
literature  does  not  always  polifh  its  admirers. 

The  origin  of  the  difpute  was  this.  Perizonius  had  pub- 
li  filed  fElian’s  Varias  hi  florid,  with  his  own  notes  and  thofe  of 
others ;  where  taking  occafion  from  what  fElian  fays  of  Polia- 
ger  %  he  diligently  examines  the  fignification  of  the  verb 
cl'iru.yyjcr^ou,  which  St.  Matthew  b  employs  in  relating  the  death 
of  Judas;  and  infifls  that  that  word  does  not  only  mean  firan¬ 
gling  with  a  halter,  but  alfo  fometimes  exceffive  grief,  by  which 
a  perfon  is  brought  to  the  brink  of  death,  and  frequently  even 
deflroys  himfelf.  This  criticifm  was  taken  amifs  by  Gronovius, 
who  had  already  published  a  book  De  morte  Juds,  wherein  he 
had  faid  that  the  wretch  had  voluntarily  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  a  halter ;  wherefore  he  drew  his  pen,  in  order  to  refute  his 
adverfary’s  reafonings,  and  corroborate  his  own.  Moreover  he 
quarrels  with  Perizonius  about  the  phrafe  7 y£vo[/,£vog,  which 
he  politively  affirms  ought  to  be  underflood  not  of  a  dying 
man,  but  folely  of  one  actually  dead,  or  of  a  dead  body  call:  or 
tumbled  down.  For  St.  Matthew  limply  fays  a7rriy^oi]o  %  but 

St. Luke  more  fully,  yivofjuvog  IXockyicts  petros,  IfayyQy] 

/ 

TTOiVTOC 


a  Lib.  v.  cap.  viii. 


b  Chap,  xxvii.  ver.  5. 


*  Ibid. 
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TravTot,  to,  Qrt'kuyyya  uvra d,  that  is,  falling  headlong,  he  bund 
thunder  in  the  midfl,  and  all  his  bowels  gufhed  out.  Where¬ 
fore,  if  the  verb  an can  bear  no  other  fignification  than 
that  firangling,  which  is  performed  by  a  halter,  it  is  plain  that 
the  two  evangeliils  do  not  agree  together ;  unlefs  we  fay  with 
the  learned  Cafaubon,  that  Judas  hanged  himfelf,  but  the  rope 
broke,  and  he  tumbled  headlong  down.  But  this  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  manner  of  his  death  ;  which  St.  Luke  manifeflly 
feems  to  have  intended ;  but  barely  adds  a  circumflance  of  little 
moment,  which  happened  after  it,  or  at  the  very  inflant  of  it. 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  certain,  that  by  this  word  is  not  only 
meant  fuffocation  by  hanging,  but  alfo  exceflive  grief,  with 
which  thofe  who  are  violently  overpowered,  frequently  compafs 
their  own  death.  For,  as  Ovid  fays  :  flrangulat  inclufus  dolor. 
And  indeed  Perizonius  has  clearly  proved  this  point  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  examples,  drawn  from  antient  authors  c.  Nor  is  it  lefs 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  expreffion  ysvcpevog,  may  be 

ufed  for  one,  who  voluntarily  throws  himfelf  down,  as  well  as 
for  one,  who  falls  headlong  by  fome  accident  :  which  he  has 
amply  demonflrated. 

This  controverfy  coif  more  than  one  diiTertation.  But  after 
lerioufly  confidering  the  flrength  of  the  arguments  produced 
by  both  parties ;  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  words  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  may  be  reconciled  with  the  account  given  by  St.  Luke 
from  St.  Peter’s  fpeech,  in  this  manner.  When  that  mod  un¬ 
happy  traitor  faw  that  Chrifl  was  condemned  to  death,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  repent  of  his  deed ;  and  being  thereupon  wrecked  with 
grief  and  defpair,  or  feized  with  the  fwimmjng  in  the  head 
(which  often  happens  in  fuch  cafes)  he  fell  headlong  down  fome 
precipice;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  he  defignedly  threw 
himfelf  down,  and  his  body  chancing  to  pitch  on  fome  large 
done  or  flump  of  a  tree,  his  bowels  burfc  forth,  and  he  was 

killed. 

d  A<Bs,  chap.  i.  ver.  18.  c  Vid.  diilcrt.  de  morte  Judas,  5c  refponliones 

Juas  ad  Gronovium,  Lugd.  Bat.  1702  &  3. 
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killed.  Wherefore  Matthew  declared  his  tortures  of  mind,  which 
made  him  deftroy  himfelf ;  but  Luke  has  clearly  and  properly 
determined  the  manner  of  his  death.  Thus  this  kind  of  death 
ought,  with  good  reafon,  to  find  a  place  in  the  lift  of  difeafes, 
upon  account  of  the  real  diforder  of  the  mind. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  difeafe  of  king  HEROD. 

f  ri  'A  h  e  difeafe  with  which  Herod  Agrippa  is  faid  to  have  been 
JL  fmitten,  by  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  in  punishment  for 
his  pride  and  of  which  he  died,  is  remarkable.  For  he  finilhed 
his  miferable  life  ^KuXvjKo^pcSjogy  that  is,  eaten  by  worms,  as  the 
facred  hiftorian  relates,  in  thefe  words ;  “  Upon  a  fet  day,  He- 
“  rod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  fat  upon  his  throne,  .and  made 
“  an  oration  unto  them  :  and  the  people  gave  aftiout,  faying,  it 
*e  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  immediately 
“  the  angel  of  the  Lord  fmote  him,  becaufe  he  gave  not  God 
<e  the  glory  j  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the 
“  ghoft  Jofephus  indeed,  in  his  account  of  the  fa<ft,  makes 
no  mention  of  worms,  but  fays  that  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with 
violent  gripings,  and  after  being  inceftantly  tortured  with  pains 
in  his  bowels  for  five  days,  he  expired  b.  But  St.  Luke  has  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  the  worms,  by  which  his  bowels  were  eroded, 
were  the  caufe  of  the  gripes. 

Now  the  greateft  fingularity  in  this  king’s  difeafe  is,  that  it 
was  inftantly  infli&ed  on  him  from  heaven  (which  he  himfelf 
acknowledged  according  to  Jofephus  c)  otherwife  as  to  vermi- 
nofe  putrefaction  in  human  bodies,  we  have  feveral  inftances  of 

a  A£ts,  chap,  xii,  ver.  21—23.  k  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xix.  cap.  viii.  feCt.  2. 

c  Ubi  fupra. 
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it.  For  this  very  king’s  grandfather,  Herod,  furnamed  the 
Great,  is  faid  to  have  laboured  under  this  difeafe  a  long  time, 
till  at  length  it  threw  him  into  a  decay,  of  which  he  died  d. 
Likewife  Herodotus  relates  of  Pheretima,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
iilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  that  fhe  was  rotted  alive  by  worms  e. 
And  it  is  recorded  of  the  Roman  emperor  V alerius  Maximianus, 
that  this  fame  loathfome  difeafe  not  only  eat  away  his  genital 
members,  but  put  an  end  to  his  life  f.  Wherefore  it  was  im- 
poffible,  but  that  fome  at  leafi:  of  the  Greek  phyficians  mull 
have  obferved  fome  cafes  of  this  kind.  And  accordingly  Galen 
has  propofed  medicines  for  ulcers,  QkuXyjkck;  that  is, 

abounding  with  worms  g.  For  he  fays,  in  abfcefies  there  are 
frequently  found  animals,  very  like  thofe,  which  are  en¬ 

gendered  from  corruption  h.  And  Philoxenus  in  ALtius  fays,  that 
in  the  humour  of  Atheroma’s,  he  fometimes  found  animals,  like 
gnats  or  little  flies  h  In  fine,  Paulus  iEgineta  teaches  the  me¬ 
thod  of  getting  rid  of  them  k. 

In  fo  clear  a  cafe,  it  is  needlefs  to  collect  a  greater  number  of 
authorities  from  the  ancients,  efpecially  fmce  feveral  modern 
phyficians  have  made  the  fame  obfervations.  For  Marcellus 
Donatus  mentions  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  extremely  fat,  whofe 
belly  was  eroded  and  mortified  by  little  worms  engendered  in  his 
Ikin,  which  was  exceflively  diftended  by  fat  and  humours ;  and 
thefe  worms  were  not  unlike  thofe  produced  in  old  rotten 
cheefe  *.  The  learned  Nicolaus  Tulpius  faw  worms  very  like 
thefe,  iffuing  with  the  urine  out  of  the  body  of  a  very  celebrated 
phyfician  m.  And  the  Ephemerides  naturae  curioforum,  contain 
three  remarkable  cafes  of  this  kind.  The  firfl:  is  that  of  a  cer- 

d  Jofephus  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  vi.  (an.  viii  ?)  fed.  5.  &  De  Bello  Jud. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xxxiii.  fed.  5.  *  Hift.  lib.  iv.  a  fine  Z uact  tvJUu* 

1  Sext.  Aurel.  Vidor.  Epitom.  &  Pompon.  Lsti  Rom.  Hift.  compend.  g  De 
compof.  Medic,  per  genera,  lib.  iv.  cap.  x.  h  Lib.  de  tumorib.  prater 

nat.  cap.  iv.  *  Lib.  xv.  cap.  vii.  k  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xlii.  1  De 

hift.  medic,  mirab.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  m  Obferv.  medic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
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tain  Frenchman,  whofe  blood  was  fo  corrupted,  that  very  minute 
animals  came  forth  day  and  night  with  horrid  tortures,  through 
mofl  of  the  outlets  of  the  fkin,  as  the  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  and 
bladder ;  and  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  miferable  life  n.  In 
the  fecond,  black  worms,  not  unlike  fcarabaei  or  beetles,  came 
out  of  an  abfcefs  formed  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  of  a  girl  And 
in  the  third  it  is  faid,  that  very  fmall  white  worms  iflued  with 
the  milk  from  the  breafts  of  a  woman  in  childbed  p.  Nor  can 
I  omit  two  fimilar  cafes,  one  of  which  is  related  by  Poterius, 
the  other  by  his  commentator  Frideric  Hoffman.  The  former 
attended  a  countryman,  for  a  tumour  on  his  right  knee,  out  of 
which,  when  opened,  little  live  worms  iffued,  which  caufed  an 
intolerable  pain  in  the  part  by  their  bitings.  And  the  latter  faw 
a  tradefman,  who  had  a  hard  tumour  about  the  veins  of  the 
arms,  which  was  very  troublefome  to  him.  This  was  opened 
by  a  furgeon  feveral  times  without  any  benefit ;  until  an  ulcer 
was  formed,  out  of  which  he  took  a  great  nnmber  of  little  black 
worms,  armed  with  flings  or  prickles  q. 

Now  thefe  hiflories,  wonderful  as  they  feem,  are  not  to  be  re- 
fufed  credit.  For  all  nature  is  animated  in  a  furprizing  degree. 
The  air  which  we  breathe,  the  food  which  we  eat ;  all  fluids 
efpecially,  are  full  of  animalcula  of  very  different  kinds.  Whence 
it  is  poflible,  that  fome  of  thefe,  being  received  into  our  bodies, 
and  conveyed  into  the  minute  paflages  of  the  foftefl  parts,  as  in¬ 
to  nefls,  may  there  grow,  as  worms  do  in  the  inteflines,  to  their 
proper  flze.  Hence  by  the  obftrudfion  of  the  fmallefl  veffels, 
tumours  arife ;  which  being  fuppurated  by  heat,  and  burfting, 
pour  forth  their  foul  offspring  in  the  fhape  of  worms. 

Wherefore  I  cannot  agree  with  thofe  interpreters,  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  Herod  was  confumed  by,  and  died  of  the  phthiriafis, 
or  louzy  difeafe.  For  is  a  different  creature  from  <p$ e)g; 

n  Decur.  2.  arm,  5.  append,  artic.  38.  0  Ibid,  artic.  52.  p  Ibid, 

artic.  109.  q  Poterii  opera  cum  annot.  Frid.  Hoffmanni  edita,  I  rancoh 

1698.  pag.  72. 
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this  corrodes  the  furface  of  the  {kin,  that  the  inner  parts  of  the 
body.  Nor  can  it  admit  of  doubt,  that  St.  Luke,  who  was  a 
phyfician,  well  underdood  the  meaning  of  both  the  words. 
And  yet  I  know  that  the  difeafe  proceeding  uVo  tuv  (p9e^uv  is  by 
fome  learned  men  confounded  with  that  caufed  thro  tuv  (^kuXyiku v; 
of  the  firft  of  which  Pherecides  Syrius  r,  and  Lucius  Sylla  % 
are  laid  to  have  died.  Whereupon  Kuhnius  fays  *,  I  look  upon 
the  word  fauXtKo&gcSjog  in  St.  Luke,  and  (pQeigo^gcfjot ;  in  Hefy- 
chius  u,  to  bfe  fynonimous  terms  :  and  his  reafon  is,  becaufe  lice 
are  worms. 

■  -  /  ,  •  '  ;  .  *  L  r  *  !  \  -  L  y  '  J 

r  /Elian,  var.  hift.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxviii.  s  Plutarcho  in  ejus  vita. 

1  Not.  ad  /Elianum.  u  Lib.  de  vit.  philof. 
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ILLUSTRISSIME  PRISES, 
COLLEGE  SPECTATISSIMI, 
AUDITORES  HUMANISSIMI, 

Si,  quantam  vim  liabent  ad  humanas  mentes  amore  laudis 
ac  glorias  incitandas  magnarum  virtutum  exempla,  tantum 
ego  ingenii  Sc  eloquentias  in  laudandis  illis  heroibus,  quo¬ 
rum  hodie  nobis  commemoranda  funt  benedcia,  afferre  poflem ; 
Jiaudquaquam  fane  vererer,  ne  aut  illorum  meritis  parum  conve¬ 
niens,  aut  vedris  auribus  minus  grata,  quam  nunc  habiturus 
fum,  foret  oratio.  At  vero,  cum  base  res  longe  aliter  fe  habe- 
at,  Sc  neque  natura  aptus,  neque  ufu  indrudtus  ad  dicendum, 
juflii  vedro  hoc  muneris  fufeeperim  j  ne  importuna  artis  affedta- 
tione  vobis  dm  taedio,  hidorici  potius,  quam  oratoris  partes 
agens,  honores  medicinas  recenfebo ;  Sc  per  quos  maxime  reges 
aut  principes,  Sc  quos  apud  populos,  creverit  falutaris  hujus  pro- 
fedionis  gloria,  in  brevi  quad  tabella  vobis  proponam.  Et  dum 
hoc  faciam,  partem  laudis  idius  haud  indmam  nodras  genti  me- 
rito  attribui  debere  manifede  odendam;  quo  nihil  aut  mihi  ad 
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recitandum  jucundius,  aut  vobis,  opinor,  ad  audiendum  accep¬ 
ts,  aut  omnibus  nobis  ad  praedicandum  honeftius  efle  potefc. 

Ab  iEgyptiis  autem,  antiquiffimis  illis  omnis  fere  fapientiaj. 
magiRris,  incrpiam ;  apud  quos  tanto  fuit  in  honore  ars  noftra, 
ut  ne  reges  quidem  ipfi  illam  facere  infra  dignitatem  fuam  exifli- 
maverint.  Olirin  Sc  Iiin  in  primis  reginam  medendi  peritia  ex¬ 
cel  lui  fie  accepimus.  Poft  horum  tempora  medicis  ex  publica 
pecunia  dabantur  premia ;  Sc  Sacri  titulum  ferebat  liber,  in  quo- 
deicriptae  fuerunt  leges,  ad  quas  morbis  acutis  laborantes  curare: 
licebat  \ 

»  i 

Graeci  uti  artes  omnes  fubtilius,  quam  Asgyptii  excolue- 
runt ;  ita  praafertim  medicinam,  quas  ex  cognitis  paucarum  her- 
barum  viribus,  &  populari  experientia  conftabat,  in  fcientiam  re- 
degerunt.  Fama  celebres  apud  eos  antiquitus  fuerunt  fcholte 
nonpaucae,  Rhodia  cum  primis,  Crotonienfis,  Cnidia,  Coa,  Sc 
Smyrnaea.  Crotonienfem  illudravit  Democedes,  cui  Darius  rex 
Perfarum,  inter  captivos  apud  ipfum  agenti,  acceptum  reftituts 
fanitatis  beneficium  magnis  divitiis  Sc  honoribus  rependit;  non 
fine  infigni  humanitatis,  qua  nihil  magis  medicum  commendat, 
in  Democede  exemplo.  Cum  enim  rex  medicos  fEgyptios,  qui 
fe  in  principio  morbi  imperite  tradlaflent,  occidi  juflerat ;  ilie  cul- 
pae  hujus  veniam  impetravit,  Sc  gratiae  loco  habuit  concdfam  il¬ 
lis  cum  vita  libertatem  \ 

Caeter-arum  autem  omnium  gloriam  Cote,  obfcuravit  fcholse  fe- 
licitas,  poftquarn'  ex  ilia  prodierat,  qui  primus  hanc  difciplinam 
a  dudio  fapientias  feparavit,  divinus  Hippocrates.  Magno  nomi¬ 
ni  adfurgimus  omnes !  &  parentem  medicine  veneramur !  qui 
non  tantum  fapientifiimis  prteceptis  artem  hanc  formavit,  fed  Sc 
ipfe  vita  Sc  moribus  perfedfciflimi  medici  exemplar  expreffit. 
Tanto  itaque  viro  maximos  honores  delatos  minime  miramur, 
neque  hos  tantum  a  Cois  fuis,  qui  imagine  ipfius  nummos  figna- 
runt  c,  fed  etiam  ab  univerfa  Grascia ;  quae  communi  concilio, 

a  D5od-  Sicul.  I.  i.  p.  m.  74,  *  Herodot.  Jib,  iii,  c.  129,  &c,  c  Vic?_ 

Numm,  in  Titul* 
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quod  “  venientem  ab  Illyriis  peftilentiam  praedixerat,  difcipulot- 
«  que  ad  auxiliandum  circa  urbes  dimiferat,  honores  illi,  quos 
««  Herculi,  decrevit d.”  Civem  porro  adfcripferunt  Athenienfes, 
auro  coronarunt,  &  viblum  illi  &  pofteris  in  Prytaneo  dederunt  % 
qui  honos  in  Graecia  maximus  habebatur.  Athenienfes  enim, 
Cultiftimi  fcientiarum  seftimatores,  hanc  artem  plurimi  femper 
fecerunt ;  apud  quos  antiqua  lege  cautum  fuit,  “  Ne  quis  fervus, 
<(  neve  qua  fcemina  medicinam  difceret f.”  Ettam  ab  iis,  quam  ab 
aliis  Graecite  civitatibus,  honores  &  immunitates  eximiae  publi- 
citus  medicis  concedebantur  E. 

Hinc  maximi  omni  aevo  apud  Graecos  viri  medicinam  callerc 
laudi  fibi  duxerunt.  Pythagoras  &  Democritus  primi  omnium  de 
virtutibus  herbarum  fcripfere  h.  Ariftoteles,  hasreditario  quad 
jure  ad  fe  pertinere  hanc  artem  ratus  (ab  /Efculapio  enim  genus 
duxit  ‘)  medicinam  non  didicit  tantumr  fed  &  fabtitavit  k ;  li- 
brofque  de  plantis,  de  anatomicis,  &  etiam  edidit  L 

Quin  &  medendi  peritia  Magni  Alexandri  benevolentiam  fibi  pri- 
mum  conciliavit ;  quern  cum  gravi  morbo  oppreftiim  liberaftet, 
hanc  ab  eo  facultatem  rex  invidtiftimus  doceri  voluit ;  neque  il- 
lam  interaum  exercere  vile,  aut  a  fumma  fua  dignitate  alienum, 
judicavit  m.  Crevit  poftea  hsec  laus  in  familia  Ariftotelis,  cujus 
ex  filia  nepos,  nomine  Erafiftratus,  magnam  confecutus  eft  fa- 
mam.  Is  febtam  longe  celeberrimam  condidit ;  quam  in  fcho- 
la  Smyrnaea,  ]am  antea  memorata,  ad  fuam  fere  aetatem,  quo  tem¬ 
pore  illi  praefidebat  Hicefius,  Strabo  floruifte  tradit  n.  Tam 
hrfignis  porro  fuit,  qui  in  hac  urbe  medicis  habebatur  honos, 
rtt  rnihi  fane  gratuler,  qui,  hanc  occaftonem  nadtus,  notitiam  il- 
Hns  ex  antiquitatis  tenebris  jam  primus  in  lucem  proferam. 
Homos  autem,  quern  dico,  is  erat,  quo  communiter  cum  pra>- 


,  t 

d  Plin.  N.  H.  L  vii.  c.  37.  "e  Soran.  in  Vit.  Hippocrat.  f  Petrt. 

Leg.  Attic.,  1.  iii.  tit.  8.  p  Lucian.  Abdi.pt.  p.  m.  457,.  b  PHn. 

1.  xxv.  c.  2.  *  Blog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  ./Elian.'Var.  Hift.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

1  Diog.  Laert.  ibid.  B1  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Alex.  Georg,  lib. 

hh.  fub  fincm. 
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toribus,  fummis  nimimm  urbis  magiftratibus,  ornabantur,  ut 
nomen  eorum  nummis  imprimeretur.  Prasterea  quo  magis  of- 
tenderent  Smyrnasi,  in  quanto  pretio  effet  apud  eos  ars  noflra,  me- 
dicorum  nomina  deorum  falutarium  imaginibus  in  nummis  adjun- 
gi  volebant  ;  quorum  multi  ex  altera  parte  caput  Hygiae,  ex  al¬ 
tera  veroJovis/Elculapii  effigiem  cum  perfpicuis  medendi  artis  in- 
lignibus  exhibent.  Neque  Erafiftrateos  fuos  tantum  ita  honefta- 
bant;  fed  nonnullis  etiam  semulse  Herophileorum  fcholas,  quag 
iifdem  aetatibus  in  loco  procul  did! to,  “  fanum  Menfis  Cari”  ap- 
pellato,  inter  Laodiceam  ad  Lycum  &  Carura,  magna  cum  laude 
dorebat  °,  eundem  lionorem  tribuebant. 

A  Graecis  ad  Romanorum  tempora  devenientibus  minus  auguf- 
ta  primo  intuitu,  &  parum  laeta  fefe  offert  rerum  noftrarum  facies. 
Servos  fuilfe,  qui  primi  Romas  medicinam  fecerunt,  vulgo  cre- 
ditur;  &  pulfos  urbe  exulaffe  medicos,  Catone  cenfore,  lcriptis 
prodiderunt  nonnulli.  Haec,  in  opprobrium  artis  prolata,  quod- 
nam  habeant  fundamentum,  operas  ell  difquirere.  De  fervitute 
mox  dicam  :  primum  autem  de  exilio  quasflionem,  calumniam 
redtius  dixeram,  paucis  expediam.  Nulla  certe  veterum  annali- 
um  fide,  nullis  antiquorum  monumentorum  indiciis  nititur  hoc 
commentum.  Primus,  quod  fciam,  in  vulgus  edidit  vaniflimus 
ilie  “  De  vanitate  fcientiarum”  fcriptor,  Cornelius  Agrippa  p.  An- 
iam  vero  ad  hoc  fingendum  dedit  Plinius  q,  qui  “  populum  Roma- 
“  num  ultra  fexcentefimum  annum  fine  medicis  degifle,  &  exper- 
“  tarn  tandem  damnaffe  medicinam,”  addudtis  etiam  Catonis  ad 
Marcum  filium  adverfus  hanc  artem  didteriis,  memoriae  mandavit. 
Tantum  autem  valuiffe  aut  atrocem  animum,  aut  audloritatem 
Catonis,  ut  medicos  urbe  pelleret,  nufquam  legimus.  Neque 
damnavit  omnem  medicinam  populus  >  fed  in  ea,  quas  manu  cu¬ 
rat,  fecandi  urendique  faevitiam  (quam  tamen  ipfa  non  raro  impe- 
rat  mifcricordia)  ut  novam,  &  afpedtu  terribilem  improbavit. 

®  Strabo  didt.  k>c.  T  DeVan.  Scient,  cap.  83.  ,  *  Nat.  Hill. 

I.  xxix.  c.  1. 
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Sed  miffum  faciamus  hoc  convicium,  quod  non  feme!  an  tea- 
diluerunt.  viri  eruditi ;  6c  qualis  fuerit  medicorum  Romae  degen- 
tium  conditio,  praefertim  num  fervilis,  paululum  difpiciamus. 
Romani  artes  omnes  a  Grascis  acceperunt,  6c  fero  quidem,  “  rudi 
«  fcilicet  6c  beliicofa  civitate  non  magnopore  liberalibus  difciplinis 
«  vacante  Nec  grammaticam  quidem,  aut  poeticam,  ante  an¬ 
num  quingenteftmum  excoluerunt  l.  Primus  autem,  anno  iupra 
quingentelimum  triceftmo  quinto,  medicus  e  Peloponnefo  Rc- 
mam  venit  Archagathus;.cui  is  honor  habitus  eft,  ut  “  jus  Quiri- 
(‘  tium  ei.  datum  lit,  &  taberna  in  compito  Acilio  empta  ob  id- 
«  publice  u.”  Magna  feculo  fequenti  fama  fuit  Afclepiadis  Bithym; 
tarn  dicendi  quam  medendi  arte  infignis,  quo  fe  medico  amicoque 
ufum  fuifte  L.  Craflus  apud  Ciceronem  teftatur  x ;  cx  cujus  etiam 
pofteris,  ut  videtur,  “  Calpurnius  Afclepiades,  a  divo  rr-ajanopa- 
“  rentibus,  fibi,  6c  fratribus  feptem  civitates  impetravit  Neque 
diu  poll,  cum  jam  quotidie  quaeftus  caufa  ex  Graecia  Romam  a- 
dirent  medici,  Julius  Casfar,  in  cujus  manus  tunc  temporis  fum- 
ma  rerum  poteftas  devenerat,  omnes  hanc  artem  profeftos  civita¬ 
te  donavit  z.  “  In  fervos  autem  id  beneficium  fuifte  coilatum,  vel 
“  fufpicari,”  ut  cum  viro  inter  literatos  ptineipc  loquar,  ii  nimia 
«  eft  ftultitia  a.”  Nihil  igitur  fervile,  aut  tenue  quidem,  artem  no- 
ftram  adhuc  dedecorat.  Sed  ut  plane,  6c  line  fuco,  totam  rem  di¬ 
cam;  limul  cum  ingenuis  multis  6c  dodbis  viris  non  pauci  fcientia  &• 
fortunes  bonis  inferiores  illis  temporibus  Romam  veniebant;  qui, 
etfi  non  medicamentis,  fed  manu  curarent,  medici  tamen  apella- 
bantur.  Hi  in  divitum  6c  magnatum  clientelam  le  conferebant, 
6c  fervi  agebant,  donee  civitatem  confequerentur ;  inde  liherti, 
nomen  familias  alicujus  Romanas  fibi  adfeifeere  folebant ;  neque 
raro,  ft  ingenium  ftudio  literarum  excoluiftent,  morbis  etiam  in— 


*  Sueton.  lib.  de  ill uft.  grammat.  in  princ.  1  Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  xviiL  & 

Tufcul.  Quaeft.  in  princip.  ubi  vid.  not.  Daviiii.  u  Pl*n.  N.  H.  1.  xx  x. 

C,  i.  -  De  Orat.  1.  i.  c.  14.  y  Infcript.  antiq.  apud  Spon.  Re- 

cherch.  Curieuf.  Diflert.  27,  *  Sueton.  in  Vit.  c.  42.  a  Cafaub. 

in  di£t.  vit.  Suet.  c.  4. 
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teinis  medebantur,  6c  in  medicorum  clinicorum  cenfum  venie- 
banf.  Tali  conditione  fuit  Antonius  Mu  fa,  cui,  poftquam  ejus 
opera  ex  ancipiti  morbo  convaluerat  Octavius  Auguftus,  ftatuam, 
ffire  collato>  populus  Romanus  pofuit  b.  Auguftus  quoque  ei  jus 
annuli  aurei,  6c  immunj tavern  non  ipfi  tantum,  fed  omnibus  me- 
dicinam  profitentibus,  in  pofterum  tenipus  conceflit  c. 

Non  igitur  ars  erat  fervilis  apud  Romanos  medicina;  fed  libe- 
rabs,  &  tanto  in  honore,  ut  etiam  pars  ejus  chirurgica,  qua?  a  fer- 
vis,  &  exili  forte  hominibus  exerceri  poterat,  libertatem  fame  daret, 
fc  magnas  opes.  Haud  exigua  fane  iis  temporibus  erant  meden- 
c  i  facultatis  premia.  Principum  medicis  annua flatuebatur  mer- 
oes.  Iisautem,  referente  Plinio,  “  imputavit  Stertinius,  quod 

qmngentis  fetter tium  millibus,”  pecuniae  noftrac  plufquam  ter 
mille  6c  iexcentis  libris,  “  contentus  effet  j  cum  fexcenta  quadtn 
■f  urois  fibi  effe,  numeratis  domibus,  oftenderet d.”  Ipfe  vero  6c 
1  rater  ejus  fua  pecunia  Neapolin  operibus  exornarunt,  6c  tamen 
“  cenfus  trecenties  centena  millia  feftertium  haeredi  reliquere  V 
Omitto  plura  exempla  memorare,  neque  vobis  Caffios,  Calpetanos, 
Aiiuntios,  Albutios,  Rubnos  fiftam,  Romana  nomina,  quse  pro- 
fell  lone  medicine  6c  opibus  claruerunt.  Praeterire  autem  nequeo, 
in  nummis  Rubriorum  confpici  anguem,  deai  Salutis  fignum,  mo- 
numentum,  ut  videtur,  familiar  Tibi  medicine  laudem  vindican- 
tls*  Miror  itaque  in  nummis  iftis  explicandis  neque  Patinum, 
neque  V  aidant,  viros  de  re  nummaria  optime  meritos,  hanc,  ar- 
ti  fuse  adeo  honorificam,  inter  alias  ejus  rei  caufas  iongius  petitas 
attulifie  f.  In  fumma,  ita  non  femper  tenui  fortuna  homines  Ro- 

mae  erant  mechci,  ut  etiam  imperatorum  faspe  amici  effent  6c 
familiares  g. 

Neque  putet  quifquam  gratia  tantum  fingulari  in  hunc  aut  il¬ 
ium  collocata  fuifie,  qualia  diximus  beneficia;  arti  habebaturho- 
nos,  6c  univerfis  earn  profitentibus  dabantur  immunitates.  Col- 


b  Sueton.  in  Vit.  Aug.  c.  59.  c  Dio.  H.  R.  1.  liii.  fob  fin. 

flx‘  c*  r‘  °  Ibid-  f  Vid.  Patin.  &  Vaill,  Fam.  Rom. 
Spon.  Recherch.  Curieuf.  Diflcrt.  27. 
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legiam  enim,  five  fcholam,  ut  vocabatur,  medicorum  in  urbe  fuilTe, 
ex  antiquis  marmorum  infcriptionibus  apparet h.  Quales  autem  le- 
gibus  dabantur  illis  immunitates,  veterum  jurifconfultorum  libri 
nos  docent.  Exempla  e  multis  pauca  tantum  proferam.  Conflan- 
tini  Magni  imperatoris  extat  hoc  refcriptum :  “  Medicos,  &  maxi- 
“  me  archiatros,  grammaticos,  &  dodlores  legum,  una  cum  uxori- 
“  bus  &  filiisr  nec  non  &  rebus,  quas  in  civitatibus  fuis  poffident, 
“  ab  omni  fundtione,  &  ab  omnibus  muneribus,  vel  civilibus  vel 
“  publicis,  immunes  efleprascipimus;  &neque  in  provinciis  hofpi- 
“  tes  recipere,  nee  ullo  fungi  munere,  nec  ad  judicium  deduci,  vel 
“  exhiberi,  vel  injuriampati;  ut  fiquis  eos  vexaverit,  poena  arbitrio 
“  judicis  pledlatur1.”  Nec  novo  prorfus  favore  his  omnibus  bene- 
ficiis  turn  primum  facultas  hasc  falutaris  honeftabatur.  jam  ante 
enim  “  medicis  &  philofophis,  ne  hofpitem  reciperent,  a  principi- 
“  bus  fuifle  immunitatem  indultam,”  imperatores  Vefpafianus  & 
Hadrianus  refcripferant k.  Item  Antoninus  Pius  a  muneribus  civi- 
lib  us  &  publicis  “  immunes  elfe  medicos”  jufferat  h  Deinde  poll 
hos  omnes  Julianus,  qui,  nifi  nomini  maculam  fixiflet  hoftile  erga 
Chriftianos  odium,  inter  fapientiffimos  imperatores  jurecenferetur, 
non  fme-honorifico  utilitatis  artis  noftrae  teftimonio,  fuperiorum 
principum  decreta  de  medicis,  lege  lata,  fancivit,  eofque  a  curia- 
libus  muneribus  liberos  effe  voluit  m.  Sed  de  rebus  medicis  apud 
populum  terrarum  orbis  dominum  fatis,  opinor,  didtum  fuit.  i 

Si  medicine  autem  tempora,  &  varias  quad  states  fpedtemus, 
ad  Arabes  jam,  fimul  cum  armis  literarum  fludia  agitantes,  nos 
deducit  orationis  filum.  Iis  enim  feculis,  quibus  fceda  barba- 
ries  caeteras  fere  nationes  obduxerat,  penes  eos  permanfit  artis  hu- 
jus  fcientia.  Deficiunt  quidem  hac  in  parte  annales  medici,  & 
linguae  fuse  difficultatibus  involuta  in  bibliothecarum  forulis  la¬ 
tent,  quae  de  medicorum  hifloria  gentis  illius  fcrip tores  memoriae 
mandarunt,  aliquando  forfan  in  lucem  prctrahenda.  Specimi- 

h  Mercur.  Art.  Gymn.  1.  i.  c.  7.  *  Leg.  6.  Cod.  de  profelT.  &  med. 

k  Leg.  ult.  §.  ult.  fF.  de  mun,  &  hon*  1  Leg,  6.  §.  2,  ff,  de  excufat. 

m'  Vid.  Julian.  Epiftol, 
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nis  autem  loco  ex  ineditis  illorum  monumentis  obfervarelibet,  im- 
peratoris  medico  annuo  ftipendio  fuiffe  “  quindecies  centenamil- 
“  lia  drachmarum  n qus,  fi  ad  noftram  pecuniam  exigantur, 
plufquam  tricies  mille  librarum  fummam  conficiunt.  Ingentem 
fane,  &  forfan  vix  credibilem  efie  lianc  principum  munificentiam, 
quis  dicet.  At  non  tam  miniftri,  quam  conliliarii,  imo  affines 
regum,  apud  eos  habebantur  medici;  &  terrarum  reditus,  &  ur- 
bium  prafectui'cE  illis  faspe  in  mercedem  cedebant. 

Poftquam,  renafcentibus  literis,  antiqui  dodlrinas  fontes  recludi, 
6c  in  Italia  primum,  inde  &  in  casteris  Europas  regionibus,  fer- 
vere  ftudia  fcientiarum  cceperunt,  apud  alios  &  alios  populos  me- 
dicina  honores  varios  fortita  eft ;  utque  gloria  aluntur  artes,  ita 
haec  temper  accepta  beneficia  magnis  in  rempublicam  utilitati- 
bus  rependit.  Longurn  eftet  fcholac  Salernitans,  Bononienfis,  Pa- 
tavins,  Montis  Pcftulani,  Parifienfis,  &  aliarum  quam  plurium 
jura  6c  immunitates  explicare  ;  verum  iliud  memorare  juvat :  ut 
nufquam  honoratior,  quam  apud  nos,  extitit  medicina  ;  ita  nul¬ 
lum  collegium,  abfit  verbis  invidia,  virorum  ingenio  Sedodtrina 
cxcellentium  hoc  noftro  fuit  feracius. 

Ampliftimus  hie  dicendi  campus  fefe  aperit;  fed  monct  me  prs- 
feriptum  mtinus,  ne  exiguum  hoc  temporis  lpatium,  de  medicis 
optime  meritorum  memorise  facrum,  medicorum  prsconiis  efdu- 
ere  fmam  ;  dicant  potius  exteri,  quantum  per  Anglorum  labores 
in  medicinae  ftudio  ipft  profec-erin-t.  At  quidni  dicam  rara  feli¬ 
citate  id  nobis  contigiffe,  ut,  qui  hie  falutaris  icientis  lumina  cla- 
ruerunt,  iidem  dignitatis  noftrse  audtores  &  cuftodes  beneficen- 
tiftimi  celebrentur  ?  Ecquis  Linacro,  qui  fub  aulpiciis  regis  in- 
vidtiflimi,  Henrici  odta.vi,  primus  nos  audloritate  inftruxit,  fapi- 

n  Ofaibea  De  vitis  medicorum,  mf.  Arab.  Drachmae  autem  hie  non  Atticae, 
fed  Arabicae  intelligi  debent ;  quarum  hae,  fi  Golio  credamus  in  Lex.  Arab,  tertia 
parte  illis  funt  leviores.  Nec  longe  diferepat  Gravii  fententia,  qui,  ex  compara- 
tione  cum  granis  noftris  diferimen  petens,  veterem  Atticorum  drachmam  grana  67, 
Arabicam  vero  47^4  exaequare  ftatuit.  Vid.  Greaves’s  Diicourfe  of  the  Roman 
Denary,  p.  6 1,  115. 
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cntiorem,  6c  Uteris  cultiorem  dicet  quempiam  ?  Ecquis  Caio, 
qui  infignia  potedatis  ad  decus  6c  oniamentum  addidit,  arte  prae- 
ftantiorem  ?  An  Harveio,  qui  potentiam  opibus  auxit,  fagaci  in- 
genio,  6c  naturae  fcientia,  ullum  inveniemus  parem  ?  Hi  nimi- 
rum  veterum  fapientium  more,  relidta  patria,  terras  alio  foie  ca- 
lentes  adierunt,  Italiam  in  primis,  antiquum  illud  Mufarum  fa- 
crarium  ;  ubi  parum  illis  fuit  omne  difciplinarum  genus  toto  pec- 
tore  haurire,  6c  domum  adferre  ;  adhuc  majora  animo  concepe- 
runt,  formam  nempe  reipublics  medics,  qua  in  unum  corpus, 
quad  membra,  coirent  artis  profeflores.  Amant  emm  focieta- 
tem  fcientis ;  &  concordia,  tanquam  communi  anima,  vigent. 
Hinc  alius  pod  alium,  veluti  vicario  dudio,  legibus  5c  datuti^ 
fodalitinm  hoc  communiverunt ;  rerum  gedarum  annales  condi- 
derunt ;  6c  folenne  convivium,  cum  grata  bene  meritorum  de 
nobis  commemoratione,  indituerunt.  Vivite  sternum,  illudria 
nomina  !  Vedrs,  dum  dabit  honos  medicins,  manebunt  lau- 
des  ;  dabit  autem,  quamdiu  cura  fui  tanget  mortales,  &  morbis 
opportuna  reddet  corpora  in  luxum  6c  libidinem  proclivis  homi- 
num  natura.  Sed  6c  alios,  quos  habuimus  ejufdem  laudis  semii- 
los,  Ulentio  premere  ed  nefas  ;  Caldwellum,  Guldonum,  Cra¬ 
nium,  qui  amplidimis  honorariis  chirurgis  6c  incifionis  ftudium 
promoverunt ;  ut  etiam  munificentiffimum  Hamsum,-  cui  vi- 
venti  sdes  nodras,  morienti  prsdiorum  fuorum  hsreditatem  de- 
bemus.  Ut  magns  autem  funt  apud.  bonos  virtutis  illecebrs, 
illius  praecipue,  qua  publics  utilitati  confulitur }  fpecdata  hsc 
medicorum  liberalitas,  6c  in  commune  dudia  fua  conferentium  ge“ 
nerofus  ardor,  alios  quoque  viros,  fanguine  pariter  ac  literls  il- 
ludres,  in  laudis  ejufdem  partem  attraxit.  Nec  fequior  fexus 
ao-vjxQoXog  eflfe  voluit,  ut,  quibus  ob  teneram  formam  plus  '  ed 
in  arte  nodra  prsfidii,  aliquid  etiam  ad  ejus  decus  afferre  videren- 
tur.  Honoratiffims  igitur  fcemins,  regia  etiam  dripe  iUuftres, 
Arabella  Stuarta,  6c- Maria  comitiffa  Salopienfis,  focia  beneficent 
tia,  ad  levandos  fumptus  in  sdibus  nodris  emendis  fa<ftos,  pc- 
cuniam  larga  manu  donaverunt.  His  adj ungam  nobiliffimum  vi- 
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roi  urn  par,  Joannem  Lumleium  baronem,  6c  Henricum  Durno- 
vaiirr  marchionem  ;  quorum  ill's  cum  Caldwello,  quem  dixi, 
ju.ixit  munificentiam  :  hie  in  tanto  nos  liabuit  amore,  ut  non  mo¬ 
no  bihliothecam  dederit,  optimis  libris  inftrudifiimam  ;  fed  6c 
inter  nos  centeri,  comitiis  nofixis  interefife,  6c  rem  medicam  fe- 
dulo  procurare  voluerit.  Omine  fine  felici !  cum  6c  nunc  nobis 
gratulemur  optimatem,  honoris  infignibus  illufixiflimum,  6c  hos 
tamen  animi  magnitudine  vincentem,  tabulis  noftris  fuo  nomine 
decus  6c  fplendorem  addidiife. 

Non  ukra  pergam  magnorum  virorum  laudes,  quas  nec  hominis 
infertifiimi  vox  square  polfet,  ingenii  culpa  imminuere.  Huma- 
nitatis  profedto  6c  fcientiae  exempla,  qus  vos,  collegae  ornatifiimi, 
affidue  oftenaitis,  memoriam  illorum  quavis  oratione  longe  me¬ 
lius  confecrabunt.  Etenim  dum  illorum  veftigia  premitis,  quo- 
tidianum  ibis  infiauratis  laudis  monumentum,  6c  prudentis  confi— 
lii,  ac  bene  coilocatae  opera?  teftimonium  perhibetis  perpetuum. 
Quis  praefidem  illuftrifiimum,  ftrenue  ac  prudenter  audoritatem 
noilram  tuentem,  iufpicit ;  6c  Linacri  lapientiam  haud  fiatim  fi- 
bi  reprslentat  ?  Quis  cenloribus  imperitorum  artis  perniciofam 
audaciam  coercentibus,  6c  ne  qua  in  pharmacis  noflris  conficien- 
dis  fi  aus  fiat  providentibus,  gratiam  habet ;  vel  quaeftoris  in  aerario 
adminiftrando  fidem  6c  frugalitatem  laudat ;  vel  omnes  vos  deni- 
que  fine  malis  artibus  faluti  civium  profpicientes,  6c  pro  meritis 
divitiis  6c  honoribus  audos  veneratur  :  nec  eorum,  qui  primi  hu- 
jus  difciplinae  fundamenta  poluerunt,  atque  hoc  domicilium  fci- 
entis  condiderunt,  benefada  fimul  honorate  praedicat,  fummif- 
que  laudibus  in  caelum  extollit  >  Madi  igitur  efte  fapientia,  viri 
clarifiimi,  caeptam  viam  pergite.  Hac  enim  ratione  laudis  aeque  ac 
vita?  lampada  filiis  tradetis  ;  atque  hi  iterum  nepotibus  ;  qui,  ma- 
jorum  exempla  fequentes,  collegii  hujus  jura,  decus,  6c  dignita¬ 
tem,  in  omne  aevum  duratura  (ita  voveo  6c  auguror)  fuis  etiam 
pofleris  farta  teda  confervabunt.  Dixi. 
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FMdem  tandem  libero,  amicifiime  vir,  6c  rationem,  quam 
in  variolis  curandis  teneo,  una  cum  exemplis  aliquot  quae 
hanc  illuftrant  fimul  6c  confirmant,  quae  a  me  petiifti  ut  chartis 
mandarem,  ea  nunc  ad  te  mitto. 

Sermo  nofter  erat,  uti  memini,  de  morbo,  ubi  ad  fummum 
incrementum  pervenit,  6c  quo  modo  eo  tempore  continendus  fit 
aeger ;  dixi  me  jam  ab  aliquot  annis  ufu  comperifie,  commodif- 
fimum  efie,  plerifque  faltem  in  cafibus,  alvum  ducere ;  nunc, 
quo  confilio,  6c  qua  cum  cautione  id  primum  fecerim,  defcri- 
bam  breviter. 

Medicos  noftros  ita  plerunque  follicitos  habet  puftularum 
confideratio,  ut  ab  omni  fere  vacuatione  periculum  efie  putent, 
nimirum  ne  ab  hac  materias  corrupts  concodtio  turbetur,  aut  in 
partes  propulfio  prohibeatur. 

In  faciei  6c  manuum  intumefcentia  fpem  omnem  ponit  Sy- 
denhamus ;  cum  tamen  mori  videamus  quotidie,  quibus  cutis 
etiam  ad  fummum  intumuit,  6c,  ipfo  fatente,  plurimis  in  cafibus 
nulla  arte  promoveri  pofiit  falutaris  ille  tumor. 

Mortonus,  dum  in  committendis  cum  veneno  morbido  fpiri- 
tibus  animalibus  totus  efi,  ita  calidiflimis  alexipharmacis,  co- 
piis,  fi  Diis  placet,  contra  deleterium  hofiem  auxiliaribus,  affidue 
pugnat,  ut  novas  in  fanguine  turbas  cieat,  6c  accendat  quam  re- 
primere  debuit  febrem  -y  hinc  illae  ipfae,  quas  adducit,  liiftoriae  pa- 
lam  faciunt,  plerofque,  quorum  curam  habuit,  aegrotos  aut  ex- 
calefadtos  interiifie,  aut  laltem  tog  oV  nrv^og  evafifie. 
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Mihi  res  hrec  fic  fe  habere  videtur  ;  in  confluentibus  regularibus 
Sydenhamo  didtis,  cum  jam  inclinato  morbo,  detumuit  facies,  ac- 
cedit,  ex  corrupta  materia,  aut  in  pus  nondum  verfa,  aut  ex  pu- 
ilulis  in  fanguinem  rejedta,  putrida  ffebris,  quascalore,  inquietu- 
dine,  iimiiibufque  indiciis  fe  prodit,  &,  nili  fuccurratur,  intra 
biduum  triduumve  plerurnque  aegrum  e  medio  tollit,  interdum 
vero  ad  plures  dies  protrahitur. 

Utcunque  vero  variajam  inffent  &  fuccedant  fymptomata,  il- 
lud  tamen  omnibus  commune  eft,  ut  exinanitionem  aliquam  de- 
fiderent.  Plerurnque  fit,  ut  aeger  nono  aut  decimo,  aprimapu- 
ftularum  eruptione,  die,  cum  lingua  arida,  pulfu  arteriarum  ve- 
hementiori,  &  fpiritu  difHciliori,  incalefcat ;  ubi  haec  adfunt,  im- 
miiTo  lub  vefperam  ad  ventrem  folvendum  clyftere,  poftero  die 
leni  potione  cathartica  alvum  duco,  vefperi  hauftum  narcoticum, 
fi  opus  fuerit,  fumendum  do. 

In  hoc  morbi  genere  manus  &  pedes  intumefeunt :  adeo  vero 
non  cohibet  aut  reprimit  hunc  tumorem  purgatio,  ut  ilium  pofh 
hanc  felicius  procedere  femper  obfervaverim. 

Evenit  autem  non  raro,  maxime  in  peffimae  notas  morbo,  ut 
cum  pulfu  arteriarum exiguo  &  languido,  fine  ulla  infigni  manuum 
intumefeentia,  febricitet  aegrotus,  &  imminutis  admodum  viri- 
bus  torpeat  magis,  quam  calore  uratur. 

In  hujufmodi  asgritudine,  imponenda  funt  brachiis  &c  cruri- 
bus  emplaftra  veficatoria;  neque  tamen  ab  omni  purgatione  ab- 
ftinendum  eft,  fed  ea  efTe  debet  leniflima  &  viribus  aegrotantis 
accommodata,  &  per  intervalla  repetita ;  eo  enim  magis  necefla- 
ria  eft,  ubi  non  intumefeunt  partes,  ventris  folutio,  quoniam  in 
plerifque  his  calibus,  etiam  ipfa,  quiE  in  puftulis  eft,  l'anics  mag- 
nam  partem  in  pus  non  convertitur. 

Illud  in  univerfum  hie  tenendum  eft,  majorem  jam  habendam 
efle  virium  <egri,  quam  pullularum  rationem  :  peradta  jam  eit 
omnis  quae  per  cutem  fieri  poteft  morbidae  materiae  propullio ; 
per  alias  igitur  vias  ducendus  eft,  qui  periculum  minatur  noxi- 
us  humor.  Cedant  ab  officio  nunc  falivae  canales,  quique  a 
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primis  fere  morbi  diebus  magna  copia  per  hos  fluxit,  vifcidus  jam 
haeret,  &  vix  exipuitur  liquor.  '  Urinae  excretio  ,  ft  forte  fuit  per 
aliquot  dies  larga&  benigna,  fiepius  tamen  ilia  hoc  tempore  cum 
difiicultate  6c  folito  parcius  redditur.  Reliant  igitur  expiirgandas 
inteftinorum  glandulas,  quae  eo  funt  corrupt  is  humoribus  e  {an¬ 
guine  derivandis  accommodatiores,  quo  natura  craffiorem  lento- 
rem  expellunt. 

Id  vero  monuifte  debueram,  non  hoc  tantum  tempore,  fed  6c 
nullo  non  morbi  die,  aegro  protinus  mittendum  efie  fanguinem, 
ft.  refpirandi  difficultas  urgeat,  ft  fupervenerit  phrenitis,  aut  alia 
quaevis  nimii  fervoris  febrilis  fe  prodant  indicia. 

Ex  innumeris  exemplis  quae  mihi  quotidiana  experientia  fup- 
peditat,  pauca  tantum  feligam,  ut  quomodo  hasc  medicina  ad  va- 
rios  cC  difticillimos  cafus  accommodetur,  oilcndam. 

Adolefcenti  annorum  fere  fedecim,  nono  aegritudinis  die  in- 
tumuerunt  admodum  caput  6c  manus,  acceflit  vero  febris,  cum 
magno  praecordiorum  aeftu,  fpiritu  difticili  6c  delirio.  Miflb 
quamprimum  e  venabrachii  ad  ^xvj.  fanguine,  dedi  pil.  ruff.  gfs. 
6c  elapfts  horis  decern,  cum  nondum  refponderet  alvus,  eledu  le- 
nitiv.  ^vj.  laigiter  purgatus  hauflum  fumpfit  anodynum ;  hinc 
adeo  fe  remiftt  febris,  6c  levata  funt  fymptomata,  ut,  praeter  fpem, 
brevi  convaluerit,  licet  in  mifellum  adeo  faevierit  morbus,  ut, 
vitiata  a  puflulis  in  utroque  oculo  tunica  cornea,  vifu  privatus  vi¬ 
tae  dulcedinem  amiferit. 

In  uno  atque  altero  adolefcente  eoaem  fere  modo  laborante  fe- 
liciter  expertus  fum,  minime  ab  hac  medicina  abftinendum  efie, 
etiam  ft  (quod  non  raro  fit)  crebra  in  puftuiarum  intervallis  exan¬ 
themata  erumpant,  6c  malignitatis  nomine  adftantes  terreant ; 
haec  enim  non  febrem  folvunt,  fed  materiae  morbidae  copiam  6c 
lentorem  indicant ;  quo  magis  necefiarium  eft,  interpoftto  tem¬ 
pore,  alvum  faepius  ducere. 

In  puella  quinque  annos  nata,  apparcbant  inter  puftulas  a  pri¬ 
mis  decubitus  diebus  hie  illic  maculae  purpureae  &  lividae ;  manus 
vero  nono  die  intumuerunt ;  die  decitno,  aftumpto  eledtuario  le¬ 
nitive 
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nitivo  mota  eft  alvus ;  poftero  die,  frons,  quam  alba  quaft  vefica 
obduxerat,  livore  decolorata  eft :  hanc  fpiritu  vini  tepido  foveri 
julft;  fingulis  nodibus  medicamento  narcotico  conciliatus  eft 
fomnus ;  decimo  quarto  die,  nunc  primum  imminuto  manuum 
tumore,  iterum  purgata  eft;  ut  &  die  decimo  fexto;  jamque 
quae  faciem  exafperaverat  crufta  nigra  dehifcere  ccepit,  &  tarde 
licet  dirupta  certain  tamen  fpem  falutis  oftendere. 

Accidit  interdum,  fed  raro,  ut  fub  finem  aegritudinis  repullulet 
quail  moibus,  &  fuccedentibus  fub  cruftis,  quibus  obduda  eft 
cutis,  novis  puftulis,  renafcatur ;  unde  pro  humoris  abundantia 
etiam  ultra  viceftmum  diem  porrigitur  malum;  ill ud  nuper  vi- 
ai  in  nobili  faemina  annorum  quadraginta,  quae  opimo  corporis 
habitu,  etiam  tertium  fuccrefcentibus  variolis  materiam  fuftecit ; 
fiida  hinc  eft  per  omnia  membra  continuata  exulceratio,  ad  diem 
ufque  viceftmum  &  odavum  fe  excipientibus  cruftulis,  ita  ut  ex 
longo  decubitu  ulcera  in  lumbis  gangraenae  metum  attulerint. 
Die  duodecimo,  leni  potione  purgata  eft ;  decimo  quinto,  fub- 
fidente  qui  ad  hunc  diem  duraverat,  manuum  tumore,  iterum 
alvum  fubducere  necefle  habui ;  &,  interjedis  tribus  vel  quatuor 
diebus,  purgationem  repetiit  ad  ufque  morbi  exitum ;  reftituto 
tandem  in  integrum,  poll  longam  valetudinem,  ulcerato  corpore. 

Omnem  de  purgatione  dubitationem  tollit  nonnunquam  in 
graviftimis  caftbus  ipfa  natura,  dum  in  inferiora  noxiam  materiam 
depellit,  continuato  per  plures  dies  alvi  ftuxu ;  hoc  cum  fit,  ita 
nunc  comprimi  nunc  folvi  debit  venter,  ut  ne  nimis  dejedio- 
nes  vires  profternant.  Incolumis  hoc  modo  evafit  nuper  admo- 
dum  nobiliflimus  adolefcens,  annorum  18.  Huic  facies  lexto  die, 
line  ullo  tumore,  charts  pergamens  fpeciem  referebat ;  fuppura- 
tionis  ftgna  nulla  crant ;  quapropter  impoftta  funt  membris  empla- 
ftra  veftcatoria,  qus  folito  plus  humoris  educere  obfervavi.  Die 
nono,  manibus  nilnl  prorlus  intumefcentibus,  funervenit  diar- 
rhaa-j  hanc  fumptum  fspius  cum  confedione  fracaftorii  rhabarba- 
rum  ita  compefcuit,  ut  ter  tamen  quaterve  quotidie  minimum  de- 
jicerct  rcger;  decimo  quarto  die,  rupta  in  facie  membrana  tenui 
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lame  erofa  fubtus  apparebat  cutis,  non  ante  vicefimum  diem  deci- 
dentibus  penitus  fquamulis ;  alvus  vero,  per  omne  id  tempos,  eo 
quo  dixi  modo,  fluebat. 

Et  fane,  ut  finem  tandem  faciam,  vix  quenquam  graviter  hoc 
morbo  correptum  falvum  fieri  vidi,  nifi  cui,  declinante  febre,  aut 
largiter  profiuens  urina,  aut  refolutus  venter,  faluti  fuit.  Ut  de 
infantibus  nihil  dicam,  quos  per  totum  morbum  cita  alvus  pe- 
riculo  plerunque  liberat. 

H$c  habui,  vir  eruditifiime,  quae  tecum  fuper  hac  re  commu- 
nicarem ;  tu  illis  fic  utaris  velim,  ut  dum  noftras  has  rationes  acri 
tuo  judicio  perpendis,  quantum  momentum  eas  habere  pofiint 
etiam  in  aliis  interdum  febribus,  quae  difficul ter  &  tarde  folvuntur, 
difpicias.  Mihi  certe  ita  feliciter  ceflit  haec  medendi  via,  ut  hu- 
mani  generis  interefle  putem,  ut  ilia  publici  juris  fiat.  Sed  de 
hoc  tu  flatues,  ut  voles 3  ego  fatis  fuperque  habeo  tibi  morem 
gefiifie,  &  quanti  tua  mandata  faciam  hoc  officio  comprobafie. 
Vale,  &  me  tui  amantiffimum,  quod  facis,  ama. 

Dabam  Calend.  Sep- 
temb.  1716. 


An  Abstract  of  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bonomo  to 
Signior  Redi,  containing  fome  Observations 
concerning  the  Wo rms  of  Human  Bodies. 


a  vi  ng  frequently  obferved  that  the  poor  women  when  their 
children  are  troubled  with  the  itch,  do  with  the  point  of 
a  pin  pull  out  of  the  fcabby  fkin  little  bladders  of  water,  and  crack 
them  like  fleas  upon  their  nails 3  and  that  the  fcabby  flaves  in  the 
bagnio  at  Leghorn  do  often  pradtife  this  mutual  kindnefs  upon 
one  another  3  it  came  into  my  mind  to  examine  what  thefe  blad¬ 
ders  might  really  be. 
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I  quickly  found  an  itchy  perfon,  and  afking  him  where  he 
.felt  the  greateft  and  moll  acute  itching,  he  pointed  to  a  great  many 
little  puftules  not  yet  fcabbed  over,  of  which  picking  out  one  with 
a  very  fine  needle,  and  fiqueezing  from  it  a  thin  water,  I  took  out 
a  very  fmall  white  globule  fcarcely  difcernible :  cbferving  this 
with  a  microfcope,  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  minute  living  creature, 
in  fill  ape  refembling  a  tortoife,  of  whitifli  colour,  a  little  dark  up¬ 
on  the  back,  with  fome  thin  and  long  hairs,  of  nimble  motion, 
with  fix  feet,  a  fharp  head,  with  two  little  horns  at  the  end  of 


the  fnout. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  firfit  difcovery,  I  repeated  the  fearch  in 
fever al  itchy  perfons,  of  different  age,  complexion  and  fex,  and 
at  differing  leafons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  found  the  fame  ani¬ 
mals;  and  that  in  moil  of  the  watery  puftules,  for  now  and  then 
in  fome  few,  I  could  not  fee  any.  o' 

And  though  by  reafon  of  their  minutenefs,  and  colour  the  fame 
with  the  file i n ,  ’tis  hard  to  difeern  thefe  creatures  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  neverthelefs  I  have  fometimes  feen  them  upon 
the  joints  of  the  fingers  in  the  little  furrows  of  the  cuticula,  where 
with  their  fharp  head  they  firfl  begin  to  enter,  and  by  this  gnaw¬ 
ing  and  working  in  with  their  body,  they  caufe  a  moft  trouble- 
fome  itching,  till  they  are  got  quite  under  the  cuticula ;  and  then 
tis  cafy  to  fee  how  they  make  ways  from  place  to  place  by  their 
biting  and  eating,  one  fingle  one  happening  fometimes  to  make 
feveral  puflules,  of  which  I  have  often  found  two  or  three  toge¬ 
ther,  and  for  the  moft  part  very  near  to  one  another. 

With  great  earneflnefs  I  examined  whether  or  no  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  laid  eggs,  and  after  many  enquiries,  at  lafih  by  good  for¬ 
tune  while  I  was  drawing  the  figure  of  one  of  them  by  a  micro¬ 
fcope,  from  the  hinder  part  I  fa v/  crop  a  very  fmall  and  fcarcely 
vifible  white  egg,  almofl  tranfpa'rent,  and  oblong,  like  to  the  feed 
of  a  pine-apple. 

I  oftentimes  found  thefe  eggs-  afterwards,  from  which  no 
doubt  thefe  creatures  are  generated,  as  all  others  are,  that  is,  from 
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a  male  and  female,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  able  by  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  figure  to  diflinguiffi  the  fex  of  thefe  animals. 

From  this  difcovery  it  may  be  no  difficult  matter  to  give  a  more 
rational  account  of  the  itch,  than  authors  have  hitherto  deliver  ¬ 
ed  us.  It  being  very  probable  that  this  contagious  difeafe  owes 
its  origin  neither  to  the  melancholy  humour  of  Galen,  nor  the 
corrofive  acid  of  Sylvius,  nor  the  particular  ferment  of  Van  Hel- 
mont,  nor  the  irritating  falts  in  the  ferum  or  lympha  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  but  is  no  other  than  the  continual  biting  of  thefe  animal¬ 
cules  in  the  fkin,  by  means,  of  which  fome  portion  of  the  ferum 
ouzing  out  through  the  ltnall  apertures  of  the  cutis,  little  watery 
bladders  are  made,  within  which  the  infers  continuing  to  gnaw, 
the  infedted  are  forced  to  fcratch,  and  by  fcratching  increafe  the 
mifchief,  and  thus  renew  the  troublefome  work,  breaking  not 
only  the  little  puftules,  but  the  fkin  too,  and  fome  little  blood- 
veflels,  and  fo  making  fcabs,  crufly  fores,  aud  fuch  like  filthy 
fymptoms. 

From  hence  we  come  to  underftand  how  the  itch  proves  to  be  . 
a  diftemper  fo  very  catching ;  fince  thefe  creatures  by  fimple 
contadt  can  eafily  pafs  from  one  body  to  another,  their  motion 
being  wonderfully  fwift,  and  they  as  well  crawling  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  as  under  the  cuticula,  being  very  apt  to  flick  to 
every  thing  that  touches  them,  and  a  very  few  of  them  being 
once  lodged,  they  multiply  apace  by  the  eggs  which  they  lay. 

Neither  is  it  any  wonder  if  this  infection  be  propagated  by  the 
means  of  ffieets,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  &c.  ufed  by  itchy 
perfons ;  it  being  eafy  enough  for  fome  of  thefe  creepers  to  be 
lodged  in  fuch  things  as  thofe ;  and  indeed  I  have  obferved  that 
they  will  live  out  of  the  body  two  or  three  days. 

Nor  in  the  laft  place  (hall  we  be  at  alofs  to  know  the  reafon  of 
the  cure  of  this  malady  by  lixivial  waffies,  bathes,  and  ointments 
made  up  with  falts,  fulphurs,  vitriols,  mercury’s  fimple,  preci¬ 
pitate  or  fublimate,  and  fuch  fort  of  corrofive  and  penetrating  me¬ 
dicines.  Thefe  being  infallibly  powerful  to  kill  the  vermin  lodged 
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in  the  cavities  of  fkin ;  which  fcratching  will  never  do,  partly' 
by  reafon  of  their  hardnefs,  and  partly  becaufe  they  are  lb  mi¬ 
nute  as  fcarcely  to  be  found  by  the  nails. 

Neither  do  inward  medicines  perform  any  real  fervice  in  this 
cafe,  it  being  always  necedary  after  a  tedious  ufe  of  thefe  to  have 
recourfe  to  thofe  external  ones  already  mentioned.  And  if  in 
practice  we  oftentimes  experience,  that  this  dileafe,  when  we 
think  it  is  quite  cured  by  undtion,  does  neverthelefs  in  a  fhort 
time  return  again,  this  is  not  drange,  fince  though  the  ointment 
may  have  killed  all  the  living  creatures,  yet  it  may  not  pVobably 
have  dedroyed  all  their  eggs,  laid  as  it  were  in  the  neds  of  the 
fkin,  from  which  they  may  afterwards  breed  again  and  renew 
the  didemper.  And  upon  this  account,  ’tis  very  advifable  after 
the  cure  is  once  performed,  dill  to  continue  the  anointing  for 
a  day  or  two  more ;  which  it  is  the  eafier  to  do,  becaufe  thefe 
liniments  may  be  made  agreeable  enough,  and  ot  a  good  fmell, 
as  particularly  is  that  compounded  of  the  ointment  of  orange  dow¬ 
ers  or  roles,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  red  precipitate. 


An  Account  oi  three  cafes  of  the  Hydrophobia. 

OJ  '  h  e  fymptoms  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  are  fo  furprif-  . 

ing  and  terrible,  that  it  is  hardly  podible  to  deferibe  the 
agony  of  a  patient  in  this  unhappy  condition.  I  have  lately  had 
the  opportunity  to  lee  two  indances  of  this  cafe. 

The  hrb  was  of  a  lad  of  about  the  age  of  nine  years,  a  durdy 
and  bold  boy.  A  mad  bitch  of  the  mungrel  kind  was  hunted  in 
the  dreet,  he  druck  at  her  with  a  dick,  and  die  dying  in  his  face, 
bit  him  in  the  right  cheek,  which  was  torn  with  a  large  wound 
to  the  middle  of  the  nofe.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  April  lad. 
1709.  A  furgeon  cured  the  wound  in  about  14  days  time,  by  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  drd  three  days,  theriac.  andromach.  in  fp.  vin. 

and 


of  the  Hydrophobia. 


and  afterwards  dreffinp;  it  with  liniment,  a  read  and  balfam.  tere- 
binthin.  No  other  care  was  taken,  only  a  bolus  of  theriac.  an- 
dromach.  was  given  him  every  night  while  under  cure,  and  quick¬ 
ly  after  he  was  bit,  he  was  perfuaded  to  eat  the  whole  liver  of 


the  bitch  fried. 

He  continued  very  brifk  and  well  to  the  22d  of  May  3  upon 
that  day  he  feemed  dull  and  lick,  would  eat  no  dinner,  except 
a  little  boiled  fpinnage,  walked  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  complained  of  his  flomach  and  head ;  his  mother  gave 
him  a  fmall  glafs  of  brandy,  for  he  would  drink  nothing  elfe.  In 
the  night  he  was  very  bad,  ftartled  often,  and  fereamed  out  as 
in  an  agony,  efpecially  when  defired  to  drink,  and  complained  mii- 
erably  whenever  he  made  urine,  faying  it  hurt.  him.  The  next 
morning  he  vomited  up  the  herbs  he  had  eat  the  day  before,  un¬ 
altered.  I  was  fent  for  that  day  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  him 
in  a  perfect  agony,  all  in  a  fweat,  trembling,  toiling  himfelf  up 
and  down,  talking  continually,  looking  very  wild;  his  pulfelow, 
and  fometimes  quicker,  then  flower:  his  urine  made  the  night 
before  as  well  coloured  as  ordinary.  I  defired  him  to  drink ;  he 
took  a  little  in  his  mouth,  but  as  it  was  going  down,  he  threw 
it  out  with  violence,  faying  it  hurt  him;  and  praying  that  he 
might  take  no  more.  We  over  perfuaded  him  to  hold  a  little  in 
his  mouth  and  fwallow  it  by  degrees  and  gently  ;  he  did  io  with 
a  little  more  eafe,  but  was  glad  when  it  was  over.  We  bid  him 
fuck  the  drink  through  a  quill;  he  tried,  but  could  not  get  it 
down  by  continual  gulps,  but  flopped  as  foon  as  a  very  little  was 
paffed,  fUll  crying  out  that  it  hurt  him  to  fwallow  it. 

I  prefently  declared  the  cafe  to  be  defperate.  However  for  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  the  relations,  bliftering  plaifters  were  applied  to  the 
back  and  on  each  fide  of  the  neck ;  and  a  diuretic  bolus  of  fal.  fuc- 
cin.  camphor,  andconferv.  lujul.  was  given  every  fix  hours ;  for 
he  feemed  from  the  firft  of  his  complaint  to  have  a  difficulty  of 


urine. 

The  next  day,  the  24th  at  noon,  I  found  him  much  worfe, 
he  had  raved  all  night;  could  not  bear  the  fight  of  any  tiling 
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white,  and  faid,  that  if  all  the  women  in  the  room  who  had  white 
aprons  would  go  out,  he  fhould  be  well  prcfently.  He  faid  he 
would  drink  if  we  would  give  him  it  in  a  black  cup;  but  when 
brought  made  many  excufes  and  could  not,  though  at  the  tame 
time  complained  he  was  dry,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  talking 
of  full  pots.  He  eat  fome  bread  and  butter  heartily,  but  vomit¬ 
ed  it  up  quickly  together  with  a  frothy  dime.  We  dipped  him  in 
a  tub  of  warm  water ;  he  faid  he  was  not  afraid  of  water,  and  was 
quiet  in  it  for  a  little  while,  but  loon  fell  into  a  convullion  fit,  which 
obliged  us  to  take  him  out.  I  obferved  his  eyes  to  grow  more 
flaring,  and  the  pupil  to  be  prodigioufly  mlarged.  He  was 
thrown  continually  with  fuch  violence  from  place  to  place,  that 
it  was  very  hard  to  keep  him  in  bed  ;  and  quite  tired  and  fpent, 
fell  into  cold  fweats,  and  died  this  day  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  day  I  obtained  leave  to  open  the  body.  We  examined 
the  brain,  throat,  bread  and  flomach,  but  met  with  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  appearance  any  where,  excepting  that  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  greenifh  vifcid  bile  in  the  flomach. 

The  other  patient  was  a  very  lufly  vigorous  man  of  45  years. 
He  had  ten  weeks  before  been  bit  in  one  of  the  fore-fingers  near 
the  nail,  by  a  little  naked  dog  of  the  Guinea  breed.  On  the  8th 
of  November  in  the  morning  he  complained  of  a  great  ficknefs 
at  flomach,  and  vomited  green  and  yellow  choler.  The  next 
morning  he  took  a  dofe  of  rad.  ipecacuanh.  Whilll  he  was  vo¬ 
miting,  he  complained  of  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing ;  and  when 
prelied  to  drink  to  work  off  the  medicine,  contrived  himfelf  a 
way  of  lucking  the  gruel  given  him,  through  a  piece  of  a  to¬ 
bacco  pipe,  but  could  not  get  down  above  one  pint ;  and  though 
he  afterwards  often  tried  this  trick,  yet  it  did  not  fucceed. 

On  the  10th  he  had  eight  ounces  of  blood  taken  away  at 
the  arm,  and  took  a  bolus  of  theriac.  andromach.  with  lap. 
contrayerv. 

1  came  to  him  on  the  1 1  th ;  found  him  tied  in  his  bed,  raving 
mad,  biting  and  fpitting  at  the  by-ilanders,  crying  out  murder, 
making  an  odd  noife  as  if  he  coughed  up  fomething  from  the 

throat ; 
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throat ;  this  motion  I  had  alfo  took  notice  of  in  the  boy,  and  I 
iuppofe  this  is  what  home  authors  have  called  barking. 

He  {aid  he  would  drink  if  we  would  unbind  him,  and- give 
him  water;  but  as  loon  as  it  came  to  his  mouth,  he  threw  away 
the  cup  with  the  greateft  fury  imaginable,  and  grew  fo  unruly, 
that  he  was  with  much  ado  tied  down  again. 

I  obferved  that  he  had  a  pally  of  his  right  arm,  for  he  moved 
this  only  by  the  help  of  the  other;  and  thole  who  attended  him, 
had  taken  notice  that  this  fymptom  began  the  day  before,  and 
that  at  the  fame  time  he  had  endeavoured  to  read,  but  could  not, 
complaining  of  a  mid  beiore  his  eyes. 

As  he  feemed  afraid  of  every  body,  fo  he  (hewed  the  greateft 
enmity  to  thofe,  for  whom  at  other  times  he  ufed  to  have  the 
mod  love  and  refpeit. 

I  ordered  a  lurgeon  to  take  away  20  ounces  of  blood  at  his 
arm  :  and  obferved  it  to  be  very  thick  and  black.  He  was  ve¬ 
ry-tame  after  this  for  a  few  minutes,  but  fell  again  into  his  out¬ 
rageous  fit,  in  which  he  foon  laid  himfelf  down  quite  fpent,  and 
died. 

1  could  not  by  all  poflible  means  get  leave  to  open  the  body. 

Since  thefe  accidents  I  have  had  an  account  fent  me  by  a  fur- 
geon  from  Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire,  of  a  young  man  of  about 
18  years,  who  died  hydrophobus  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  fox,  that 
had  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog.  The  fymptoms  difeovered  them- 
felves  three  months  after  the  wound,  which  was  upon  the  back 
of  the  hand,  and  being  healed  by  the  application  of  theriaca  an- 
dromach.  had  left  a  fmall  black  lcab  behind. 

Three  days  before  his  death  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  for 
which  he  was  blooded,  vomited  and  bliftered;  he  bit  to  pieces 
the  glafs  in  which  drink  was  given  him.  When  difletffed, 
the  fauces  were  found  very  much  inflamed  ;  the  left  lobe  of  the 
lungs  black,  with  the  veficles  full  of  black  blood ;  the  furface  in 
fome  places,  which  theblacknefs  had  not  covered,  appearing  bu¬ 
ffered,  as  if  railed  by  cantharides.  The  liver  was  hard  and  of  a 
yellow  bilious  colour. 
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During  the  whole  violence  of  the  diftemper,  the  penis  was  ob- 
ferved  to  be  continually  eredted,  and  as  hard  as  a  bone.  This 
fymptom  is  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  Caelius  Aurelianus. 

The  furgeon  who  opened  the  body,  with  his  knife  flightly 
wounded  his  fore-finger,  and  was  furprized  to  find  that  it  fettered, 
and  gave  him  much  more  pain  than  a  greater  cut  had  at  other 
times  done.  This  I  the  rather  take  notice  of,  becaufe  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  nature  happened  to  the  furgeon  who  differed 
my  patient.  His  hand  the  following  night  was  taken  with  an 
eryttpelas,  attended  with  great  tenfion  and  pain  :  this  was  owing 
to  a  little  wound  made  in  one  of  his  fingers  a  day  or  two  before, 
from  which,  in  turning  over  the  parts,  he  had  rubbed  off  the 
plaitter ;  and  it  went  not  off  without  the  continued  application  of 
cooling  and  difcutient  medicines. 

From  all  thefe  hittories,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  wrong  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  a  Hydrophobia,  (a  name  not  very  proper  for  the  di- 
ttemper)  is  the  effectt  of  a  particular  kind  of  an  inflammation  in 
the  blood,  accompanied  with  fo  great  a  tenfion  and  drynels  of 
the  nervous  membranes,  and  fuch  an  elafticity  and  force  of  the 
fluid  with  which  they  are  filled,  that  the  mott  common  repre- 
ientations  are  made  to  the  mind  with  too  great  effedt,  and  the  ufu- 
al  impreflions  of  objedts  upon  the  organs  cannot  be  flittered :  hence 
proceed  the  timoroufnefs,  unaccountable  anxiety  and  inquietude, 
which  are  always  the  forerunners  of  the  dread  of  liquids  ;  as  alfo 
did  the  pain  in  making  water,  and  the  ttrange  averflon  obferved 
in  the  boy  at  the  fight  of  any  thing  white ;  the  retina  being  really 
hurt  and  grieved  by  the  ttriking  of  the  rays  of  light  upon  it.  Nor 
is  it  hard  to  conceive  that  when  the  falival  liquor  is  hot,  and  the 
throat  inflamed  and  dry,  the  fwallowing  of  drink  fhould  caufe 
fuch  an  intolerable  agony ;  no  more  than  it  is  that,  when  things 
are  wrought  up  to  this  wretched  condition,  the  di final  tragedy 
fhould  not  laft  above  three  or  four  days  at  mott,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  perfectly  fatigued  and  torn  to  death  by  the  violence  of  his 
actions  and  efforts. 


a  Vid.  Eflays  on  Poifons. 
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E  X. 


A. 

ARON ,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
who  practifed  as  a  phyfician  about 
the  year  622,  was  probably  the 
firft  writer  that  noticed  the  fmall-pox 
and  mealies,  p.  308.  and  from  him  Rha- 
zes  feems  to  have  derived  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  thofe  dillempers,  ibid. 

Abcefs  (a  purulent)  or  empyema,  formed 
in  a  pleurify,  and  more  frequently  ftill 
in  a  peripneumony,  fhould  be  opened 
with  a  cauftic,  470.  the  ulcer  made 
thereby  can  never  be  dried  up  without 
eminent  danger,  ibid,  abiceflcsformed  in 
the  glands,  in  the  decline  of  a  fever,  are 
falutary,  if  they  fuppurate  kindly,  462. 
that  fuppuration  Ihould  be  helped,  and 
particularly  by  v/hat  means,  ibid,  by 
opening,  if  they  do  not  break  fponta- 
neoully,  ibid. 

Acids  thicken  and  cool  the  blood,  and 
check  its  ebullition  and  putrefaction, 
366.  what  kinds  in  particular  recom¬ 
mended  by  Rhazes,  as  prefervatives 
from  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies,  ibid. 
cff  fcq.  experienced  to  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  the  fcurvy,  444,  554’  acids, 
and  of  what  kind,  proper  in  the  pete¬ 
chial  fever,  467.  are  of  fervice  in  fome, 
and  what,  althmatic  cafes,  498.  but 
conilringe  the  nerves,  if  ufed  too  freely, 
and  thereby  occafion  (hortnefs  of  breath, 

499. 

Aconitum ,  or  monk’s- hood,  a<Rs  as  a 
poifon,  in  nearly  the  fame  manner  as 
the  cicuta,  or  hemlock,  116.  faid  to 
have  been  fo  prepared  by  the  ancients, 
as  to  kill  at  any  intended  diftance  of 
time,  1 17. 

Adders,  facred  among  the  Egyptians,-  29. 


Adfculapius ,  and  the  other  fathers  of  pby- 
fic,  why  reprefented  with  a  Inake  near 
them,  and  alfo  worfhipped  under  that 
form,  30. 

Africa  the  only  place  where  the  plague 
takes  its  rife,  and  from  what  caufes, 
242,  243,  246—249,  309. 

Age  (Old)  the  difeafe  of,  elegantly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Solomon,  602.  the  author’s 
explanation  and  illuftration  of  that  wife 
king’s  fine  allegorical  description  of  it, 
603 — 610. 

Agrimony  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  there¬ 
fore  ferviceable  in  maniacal  cafes,  88. 

Air  (the)  contains  a  vivifying  matter, 
which  pafles  into  the  blood  by  the 
breath,  136.  by  what  alterations  ren¬ 
dered  the  caufe  of  epidemic  and  malig¬ 
nant  difeafes,  138 — 142'  *s  a  hib- 
jeft  to  the  laws  of  motion,  166.  and  in 
what  manner  influenced  by  the  fun  ani, 
moon,  ibid,  companfon  of  the  force 
of  thofe  two  planets  upon  the  air,  with 
that  which  they  have  upon  the  waters 
of  our  globe,  167.  why,  and  in  what 
proportion,  more  fubje&ed  than  water 
to  the  power  of  the  fun  and  moon,  168, 
169.  its  elafticity,  168,  415.  is  kept 
fweet  and  vivifying  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  our  atmofphere,  169.  its  tides,  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  ocean,  muft  be  uni- 
verfal,  and  alfo  return  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals,  and  why,  168,  169.  its  elMs 
on  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer  ac¬ 
counted  for,  170 — 172*  niuft  have  gra¬ 
vity  and  elafticity,  in  order  to  facilitate 
relpiration,  1 73’  4I5>  4 :t*  manner 
of  a fting  on  all  animal  bodies,  173,. 
174.  when  mod  poweiful  in  its  atti  ac¬ 
tion,  184  always  communicates  lome 
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cf  its  parts  to  the  blood,  by  refpiration, 
will  not  luffice  long  tor  breath¬ 
ing,  in  the  lame  quantity  only,  ibid. 
contains,  probably,  fubtile  parts,  un¬ 
known  to  us,  which  are  eflential  to¬ 
wards  breathing,  251,  252.  change  of 
air  is  generally  ferviccable  in  all  decays, 
4  7^’  479’  ’ts  malignity,  in  fume  cafes, 
badly  accounted  for  by  many  authors, 
1 32.  when  too  hot  and  mo  ill,  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  caufeof  the  f  requency  of  the  plague 
in  Grand  Cairo  and  ./Ethiopia,  246, 
247.  and  a  great  means  of  fpreading  the 
(mall- pox  here,  249.  though  the  oppo- 
lite  exireir.es  of  dry  and  frofty  weather 
will  do  the  fame,  ibid,  how  far,  when 
corrupted,  a  caufe  of  breeding  01  fprtad- 
ing  peftilential  infections  in  northern 
climates,  250,  257—261.  inftanced  in 
fevera]  cafes,  ibid,  its  heat  alone  not 
its  moft  hurtful  quality,  258.  as  is  in¬ 
ftanced  yearly  in  the  plague  at  Smyrna, 
ibul.  and  259.  but  ceitam  latent  dif- 
orders  in  it,  not  eafy  to  be  accounted 
lor,  259.  inflamed  in  the  laft  plague 
in  London,  ibid,  the  air  of  our  climate 
is  far  from  breeding  peflilential  infec- 
tionsj  261,  its  thicknefs  and  foulnefs, 
proceeding  from  damps,  exhalations, 
and  the  like,  may  doubtlefs  be  correct¬ 
ed,  even  by  common  fires,  283.  be- 
fi'ies  which,  the  ancients  ufed  fumes  of 
refin  and  myrrh,  fweet  woods,  juniper, 
and  cyprefs,  ibid,  but  all  heat  will 
help  to  fpread  2nd  increafe,  rather  than 
to  leften,  any  peftilence  after  it  is  ac¬ 
tually  begun  and  lages,  ibid,  inftanced 
in  the  plague  at  Venice,  and  in  the  Lit 
plagues  in  London  and  Marfeilles,  284. 
the  fame  may  be  Laid  of  the  firing  of 
guns,  ibid,  fome  peculiar  defeats  in  it 
are  the  caufe  of  what  are  called  en¬ 
demic  difeafes,  309.  its  proper  correc¬ 
tion,  when  foul  and  putrid,  is  to  ren¬ 
der  it  frefh  and  cool,  which  is  what 
the  Arabians  aim  at,  284.  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  eft’eefted  by  Mr.  Sutton’s  air- 
p  pes,  which  are  deferibed,  for  the  ufc 
of  /hips,  hoipitals,  prifbns,  and  other 


clofe  places,  413— 41 8.  foul  air  the 
chief  caufeof  the  (curvy,  and  efpecially 
of  that  moft  fatal  fort  of  it,  the  fea- 
feurvy,  439.  inftanced  particularly  in 
Lord  Anfon’s  memorable  voyage,  ibid. 
its  manner  of  aSting  in  thisdifeafe,  440. 
and  the  benefits  of  fieih  air  evinced  in 
feveral  examples,  particularly  ef  the 
feurvy,  444,  446,  447. 

Albugo  (the)  a  diforder  of  the  eyes,  de¬ 
ferred,  with  its  caufes,  and  method  of 
cu.re>  538>  539- 

Ale xipbaimics  Ihould  be  given  more  cau- 
tioufly  than  they  generally  aie,  and  par* 
ticulai  1  y  in  what  cafes,  140. 

Almonds  (bitter)  yield  by  diftillation  a 
very  poifonous  red  oil,  after  their  fweet 
oil  has  been  exprefled,  131.  trial  of  it 
upon  a  dog,  ibid. 

Alum ,  uftd  alternately  with  oil  of  vitriol 
and  the  bark,  as  a  ftyptic,  may  be  of 
(ervice,  and  how,  in  the  bloody  fmall- 
pox,  327. 

AlyJJum.  See  Madwort. 

Amulets  of  arfenic ,  worn  upon  the  pit  of 
the  ftomach,  have  often  been  attended 
with  very  bad  confequences,  m  & 
285.  through  what  miftake  firft  recom¬ 
mended,  ibid. 

Anafarca ,  a  fpecies  of  dropfy,  the  feat  of 
which  lies  between  the  membranes  of 
the  body  and  its  mufcles,  508.  its 
caufe,  ibid,  how  beft  treated  in  order 
to  a  cure,  51 1,  512,  517.  extraordi¬ 
nary  inftance  of  the  great  quantity  of 
water  which  fome  perfbns  will  bear  to 
lofe,  with  eafe  and  benefit,  512.  the 
incifions  to  that  end  arc  moft  propei ly 
made  in  the  legs,  517. 

Animakula  (the)  in  the  femen  mafculinum, 
are  really  little  men  ;  which  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  womb,  are  there  che- 
1  ifhed  as  in  a  neft,  and  grow,  in  due 
time,  to  a  proper  fize  for  exdufion,  459. 

Anodynes  fhould  be  adminiftered  cautioufly 
in  the  fmal!-pox,  and  why,  325.  when 
fiafe  and  proper  in  that  diftemper,  ibid. 
and  in  what  cafes  never  to  be  given, 
ibid,  may  fonretimes,  and  in  what 

cafes, 
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cafes,  be  given  to  mad  people;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  prejudicial  to  them, 
494.  in  what  cafes  ferviceable,  and 
when  hurtful,  in  the  afthma,  498. 
camphire  has  been  preferred  to  opium, 
by  fome  authors  of  experience,  492. 

Anthrax  (the)  of  the  ancients,  was,  in 
all  probability,  very  different  from  our 
fmall-pox,  307,  308. 

Apoplexy  (the)  may  be  divided  into  two 
forts,  the  fanguineous  and  the  pitui- 
tofe,  479.  their  difference,  and  how 
refpeCtively  beft  treated,  ibid.  id  480. 
the  lethargy  and  carus  are  lighter  fpe- 
cies  of  the  apoplexy,  481.  which, 
when  it  is  not  mortal,  very  frequently 
terminates  in  a  palfy,  ibid,  id  569. 
but  is  furely  fatal  if  it  afterward  re¬ 
turns  to  the  head,  570.  See  Palfy. 

Apulia  (the  inhabitants  of)  more  lubjeCt 
to  madnefs  than  thofe  of  any  other  parts 
of  Italy,  and  why,  69. 

Arabia ,  probably,  the  native  foil  of  the 
fmali-pox,  308,  309. 

Arabians  (the)  do  not  offer  any  violence 
to  flakes  or  vipers,  and  why,  30.  are 
very  judicious  in  their  directions  for 
guarding  againft  the  plague,  285.  cau¬ 
tions  recommended  by  them  to  that 
end,  ibid,  held  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  in 
very  great  efteem,  647.  and  rewarded 
it  moll  magnificently,  648. 

Arfcnic  (white,  yellow',  and  red)  how 
made,  109,  no.  is  a  volatile  metallic 
fait,  no.  operates  as  a  poifon,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  fublimate  corrofive, 
ibid,  inftanccd  in  a  dog  killed  by  it, 
ibid,  wrongly,  and  through  what  mif- 
take,  laid  to  have  been  prefcribed  as 
an  amulet  againft  the  plague,  in. 
dangerous  to  be  ufed  as  fuch,  285.  its 
fumes  not  only  dangerous,  but  of  no 
fervice  as  a  prelervative  againft  pefti- 
lential  infections,  ibid,  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  arfenic  of  the  ancients  and 
what  is  now  fo  called,  107 — 109.  See 
Orpiment. 

Arteries  (the)  of  very  old  people,  have 
been  fometimes  found  partly  oftified, 


and  the  orifices  of  the  natural  duCts 
quite  cartilaginous,  460.  inftanced  in 
the  difleCtion  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Parr,  who  died  in  his  153d  year,  and 
of  a  Swifs  who  died  in  his  noth  year, 
ibid. 

Arteries  (the  temporal)  may  be  opened 
without  much  danger,  but  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  great  benefit,  and 
for  what  reafon,48o.  better,  and  why* 
in  diforders  of  the  head,  to  open  the 
arteries  behind  the  ears,  ibid. 

Afa  feetida  a  powerful  opener  and  cleanfer 
of  the  glands,  492. 

Afcarides ,  one  of  the  forts  of  worms  to 
which  children  are  moft  fubjeCt,  505. 
how  extirpated,  506. 

Afcites  (the)  a  fpecies  of  dropfy,  in  w'hich 
the  belly  is  fo  filled  with  water,  that  its 
fluctuation  may  beeafily  perceived,  508. 
is  formed  three  different  ways,  and  how, 
509.  remarkable  inftance  in  which  all 
three  were  united,  510.  is  always  a 
dreadful  difeafe,  wherever  its  feat  be, 
513.  how  beft  treated  in  order  to  a 
cure,  ibid,  id  514 — 516.  remarkable 
cure  of  an  afcites  and  a  tympany  to¬ 
gether,  cured  chiefly  by  the  ufe  of  nar¬ 
cotics,  515,  516.  and  of  two  very  fe- 
vere  afcitical  dropfies  perfectly  cured  by 
abftaining  from  all  kinds  of  drink,  516, 
517.  remarkable  cure  of  an  afcitical 
dropfy,  performed  by  nature  alone,  522. 
which  is  accounted  for,  ibid. 

Ajlhtna  (the)  to  what  caufe  owing,  and 
how  occafioned,  497.  is  affcCted  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  moon,  and  why,  200. 
requires  different  methods  of  cure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difference  of  the  caufe, 
498.  how  beft  treated,  200,  498.  and 
by  what  means  to  prevent  its  generally 
frequent  return,  ibid,  id  499. 

Afp  (the)  called  Nintipologha  Zeylanica, 
whole  bite  induces  a  deadly  fleep,  27. 

Atheijls ,  why  numerous  in  countries  ad- 
diCted  to  fuperftition,  581. 

Atmofpbere  (our)  the  nature  of,  165.  how 
influenced  by  the  fun  and  moon,  165, 
168.  its  ebb  and  flow  wifely  ordered 
4  bf 
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by  the  Creator,  and  for  what  evidently 
good  end,  169.  is  full  of  fulphur,  171. 
the  changes  in  it  muff  occafion  altera¬ 
tions  in  all  animal  bodies,  and  for  w’hat 
real'ons,  173,  174.  its  weight  and  prel- 
fure  on  a  human  body,  174.  influence 
on  the  crifes  of  difeafes,  193.  fomewhat 
noxious  in  it  is  probably  the  cauie  of 
epidemical  fevers,  474. 

Atrophy  (an)  what,  how  caufcd,  and  in 
what  manner  bed  relieved,  478. 

fatraftion  (the  effects  of)  on  the  fea,  the 
tides,  our  atmofphere,  and  the  air, 
165 — 169,  184.  is  much  flronger  in 
the  moon  than  in  the  fun,  particularly 
with  refpeCt  to  air  and  w'ater,  166.  in 
w’hat  proportion  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
with  refpebf  to  the  fea,  167.  its  changes 
muft  occafion  fome  alteration  in  all 
animal  bodies,  and  W’hy,  173.  when 
ftrongefl:  in  the  air,  184. 

Auripigmentum  (the)  of  the  ancients,  was 
our  orpiment,  107.  Sc e  Orpiment. 

Axungia  viper  ina ,  the  remedy  ufed  by  vi¬ 
per-catchers  w’hen  bitten,  45. 

B. 

Th>  A  C  O  JV  (Lord)  how  aff’edled  by 

^  every  lunar  eclipfe,  189. 

> Balfarn  (Locatelli’s)  an  excellent  medi¬ 
cine  to  heal  the  ftomach,  when  torn 
by  a  vomica,  or  internal  fuppuration, 
5°3* 

Bark  (the  Peruvian)  ufed  alternately  w’ith 
oil  of  vitriol  and  alum,  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  as  a  flyptic,  and  why,  in  the 
bloody  fmall-pox,  327,  338.  if  admini¬ 
stered  in  the  fmall-pox,  as  is  highly  ad- 
vifeable  when  the  variolous  fever  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Angle  or  double  ter¬ 
tian  intermitting  fever,  it  will  rather 
help,  than  hinder,  the  maturation  of 
the  pudules,  and  for  w’hat  reafon,  338. 
is  of  lignal  fervice  in  all  mortifications, 
ibid,  was  very  properly  prescribed  hy 
Sydenham  in  fome  cafes  of  the  miliary 
fever  and  the  aphthae  attending  it,  466. 
is  anoblemedicine  in  intermitting  fevers, 
when  mixed  with  a  gentle  cathartic, 


particularly  rhubarb,  471.  but  is  not 
proper  in  any  other  fevers,  472.  the 
author’s  method  of  adminiftering  it  in 
intermittent  fevers,  471 .  his  reafons  for 
thinking  that  it,  probably,  operates  on 
the  bile  only,  472.  is  of  fervice  in  hec¬ 
tic  cafes,  particularly  w’hen,  and  how 
mod  properly  adminiftered,  476.  in 
epilepfies  and  vertigos,  483.  and  in  the 
afthma,  efpecially  if  mixed  u'ith  cinna¬ 
bar  of  antimony,  499. 

Barometer.  See  ^uickfilvcr. 

Bath  (the  w’aters  of)  in  what  cafes,  and 
how  far,  beneficial ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  prejudicial,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  meddled  with,  482. 

Bathing  (wrarm)  is  fometimes  ferviceable 
towards  the  decline  of  a  miliary  fe¬ 
ver,  in  order  to  bring  forth  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  puftules,  465.  and  is  be¬ 
neficial  in  the  iliac  paflion,  504.  but 
hot  bathing  is  prejudicial  to  all  paraly¬ 
tics,  48  r .  inftanced  in  perfons  who  have 
been  injudicioufly  fent  to  Bath,  482. 

• -  (cold)  a  part  of  the  remedy  pre¬ 

scribed  with  great  fuccefs  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  to  perfons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  90. 
with  directions  for  ufing  it  properly, 
ibid,  firft  ordered,  in  this  manner,  by 
the  author,  91.  w’as  generally  deferred 
too  long  by  the  ancients,  ibid,  and 
then  practifed  in  a  dangerous  manner, 
92.  its  benefits  accounted  for,  91,  92. 
why  better  than  the  common  method 
of  immerfion  in  the  fea,  92.  which,  as 
it  is  commonly  praCtifed,  cannot,  and 
for  what  reafon,  avail  much  to  perfons 
bit  by  a  mad  dog,  91.  is  of  Angular 
fervice  in  acute,  as  well  as  chronical 
deliria,  and  why,  94,  95.  its  efftdts 
upon  the  pores,  95.  is  lefs  beneAcial  to 
old  people  than  to  young,  197.  efpe¬ 
cially  in  paralytic  cafes,  481.  is  very 
ferviceable  to  mad  people,  particularly 
in  maniacal  cafes,  492. 

Benzoin,  though  recommended  by  fome 
modern  authors,  is  of  no  fervice  as  a 
fume  to  guard  againfl:  peftilential  in¬ 
fection?,  285. 


Bezoar , 
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Bezoar,  mixed  with  purified  nitre,  is 
fometimes,  when  and  how,  beneficial 
in  the  fmall-pox,  324.  in  what  propor¬ 
tion  moft  properly  mixed,  and  in  what 
quantity  given  either  to  adults  or  to 
children,  ibid. 

Bile  (the)  of  what  compounded,  39,  523. 
how  fecreted,  and  by  what  means  fre¬ 
quently  vitiated,  ibid,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  jaundice,  ibid,  and  of  the  diabetes, 
526.  how  a£ted  upon  by  poifon,  39. 
will  communicate  the  plague,  but  is  not 
the  feat  of  that  difeale,  216,  217.  has 
a  confiderab’e  fhare  in  caufing  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  472.  is  acrid  at  firft, 
then  becomes  vil'cid,  and  afterwards 
black,  in  all  mad  people,  492. 

Birth  (difficult)  is  fometimes,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  when,  affifted  by  opium,  566. 
Bite  (the)  of  a  viper,  in  what  manner  it 
affects  the  party  bitten,  32.  ufed  to  be 
cured  by  fucking  the  wound  ;  an  excel¬ 
lent  pra£tice,  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
vived,  42,  43.  remarkable  inftance  of 
a  cure  performed  this  way,  43.  not  to 
be  cured  by  burning  the  part,  rubbing 
it  with  fait,  or  ufmg  the  famous  Eaft- 
India  fnake-ftone,  44,  45. 

- of  a  fpider,  61,  62. 

- of  the  tarantula,  67,  68.  and  its 

furprifing  effects  and  cure,  ibid,  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  accounted  for,  70 — 76. 

- of  a  mad  dog,  is  not  at  all  remedied 

by  burning  the  wound,  86.  is  attended 
with  very  various  fymptoms,  77.  which 
aie  ufually  a  confiderable  time  before 
they  appear,  ibid .  iff  84,  85.  how  beft 
to  prevent  their  fatal  eft'edts,  86 — 97. 
method  of  cure  pra£tifed  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  by  the  author  of  this  work,  89,  iff 
feq. 

Bladder.  See  Calculus. 

Bleeding  of  fervice  to  perfons  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  a  preparative  to  the  admini- 
fiering  of  the  author’s  remedy,  89.  may, 
if  very  copious,  be  attended  with  good 
lucceis  in  the  beginning  of  a  peftilen- 
tial  difeafe,  but  not  afterwards,  295. 
ufed  by  thcFrench  in  peftilential  cafes, 
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to  a  greater  degree  than  might,  perhaps, 
agree  with  our  conftitutions,  ibid . 
when,  how,  and  in  what  quantity,  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  fmall-pox,  321 — 324, 
653.  very  dangerous  to  children  feized 
with  convulfions  juft  before  the  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  puftules,  339.  but  neceflary 
to  adults  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  ibid,  when 
neceflary  in  the  meafles,  346, 347,  349. 
when  recommended  by  Rhazes,  364. 
and  when,  fometimes,  neceflary  in  the 
crifes  of  fevers,  462,  463.  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  remedy  in  the  beginning  of  all  fe¬ 
vers,  463.  how  beft  performed,  whe¬ 
ther  by  lancets,  by  cupping,  or  by 
leeches,  according  to  the  ftate  of  th* 
patient,  ibid,  is  neceflary  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  miliary  fever,  but  may  be  fa¬ 
tal  towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  and  why, 
465.  when,  and  to  what  degree,  ad- 
vifeable  in  he£tic  cafes,  477.  and  in  the 
fanguineous  apoplexy,  particularly  by 
opening  what  veins  or  arteries,  480. 
fome  directions  for  drawing  blood  from 
mad  patients,  491.  is  ufeful  in  every 
fpecies  of  the  afthma,  498.  proper  in 
the  bloody- flux,  502.  neceflary,  to  a 
confiderable  degree,  in  the  iliac  paffion, 
503.  requiflte  in  every  kind  of  jaundice 
attended  with  actual  inflammation, 
525.  proper  in  fome,  and  what  cafes 
of  the  gutta  ferena,  536.  when  proper 
in  the  gout,  542. 

Blindnefs  occafioned  by  a  ftorm,  202,  204. 
by  a  blow,  fall,  fradture,  or  depreffure 
of  the  fkull ;  by  convulfions,  palfy,  epi- 
lepfy,  and  paralytic  diforders,  203.  how 
beft  treated,  when  curable,  204,  205. 

Blijlers ,  where  applied,  and  when,  are 
fometimes  proper  in  the  fmall-pox, 
226 — 328.  but  are  frequently  made 
ufe  of  too  foon,  ibid,  when  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  in  the  fmall-pox,  334. 
are  of  great  fervice  in  apoplectic  difor¬ 
ders,  when  they  fhould  be  laid  on  the 
head  and  all  the  limbs,  480.  have  often 
been  found  to  do  more  harm  than  good, 
by  their  over  great  irritation,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  mad  people,  491.  are  proper, 
4  (|2  laid 
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iCi  on  tne  abdomen,  in  the  tympanv, 
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Bhod,  the  principal  fluid  in  the  human 
body,  455.  admirable  difpofition  of  the 
parts  by  which  it  is  circulated,  457. 
becomes  thick,  fizy,  and  black,  in  mad 
people,  492.  when  too  thick,  or  too 
much  m  quantity,  it  is  with  difficulty 
thrown  into  the  blood- veffiels,  500. 
from  whence  proceed  many,  and  what, 
tlifeafes  of  the  heart,  ibid,  fo me  of 
which  may  alfo,  and  how,  be  occafioned 
by  the  want  of  a  proper  quantity  of 
blood,  ibid,  how  corrected  in  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  ibid,  o  501.  is  corrupted, 
to  an  extreme  degree,  in  the  fcurvy, 
554-  now  affeaed  by  reft  of  body,  and 
(  agitation  of  mind,  556. 

Lody  (the  human)  nature  of  in  a  ftate  of 
health,  455 — 461.  which  confifts  in 
regular  motions  of  the  fluids,  together 
with  a  proper  ftate  of  the  folids,  450. 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  hydraulic 
machine,  and  why,  455.  incapable  of 
putting  itfelf  in  motion,  it  is  primarily 
actuated  by  the  mind,  456.  its  admi¬ 
rable  difpofition  with  refped  to  the 
blood- veffiels  in  particular,  457.  how 
taken  care  of  by  the  great  power  of  the 
mind,  ibid,  its  mechanifm  fuch,  that, 
even  when  a  difeafe  is  not  in  the  cafe, 
it  may  fometimes,  and  from  what  cir- 
cumftances,  be  neceffary  that  the  hu¬ 
mours  be  conveyed  with  greater  free¬ 
dom  through fome  paffiages  than  through 
others,  458.  which  is  effected  by  the 
power  of  the  mind,  ibid,  is  a  machine 
endued  with  perpetual  motion,  ibid. 
the  parts  of  which  conftantly  and  mu¬ 
tually  repair  each  other,  ibid,  cannot, 
by  its  frame,  and  why,  la  ft  beyond  a 
certain  fpace  of  time,  459.  is  perfpir- 

ab,e  'n  all  its  parts,  both  inward  and 
outward,  522. 

Burbaevi  greatly  miltaken,  a, id  why,  in 
thinking  that  a  fpecific  antidote  can 
ever  be  found  againft  the  contagious 
poifon  of  the  fmall-pox,  330. 

r^tain  inferior,  and  particularly 


that  of  any  peftilential  difiemper,  a 
longtime,  267. 

Bra™  (the)  aPPearance  of,  when  drf- 
fected  in  perfons  who  have  died  mad, 
492*  *s  liable  to  a  dropfy,  510. 

Bieojl  (the)  of  the  difeafe3  of,  particularly 
the  afthma,  and  its  cure,  407 — 4.00 
See  Ajihma.  Is  liable  to  d!  dropfy, 
fometimes  in  one  fide  onlv,  fome¬ 
times  in  both,  and  fometimes  in  the 
very  mediaftinum,  51 1.  See  Dropfy. 
Breath  (the)  by  what  means  beft  ea'fed 
in  fits  of  the  afthma,  498. 

Broom,  either  green,  or  the  allies  of,  is 
an  excellent  diuretic  in  fome  hydropic 
cafes,  514.  remarkable  cafe  of  a  lady 
who  was  cured  of  a  dropfy  of  the  ova¬ 
ries,  which  had  gradually  formed  an 
ascites,  by  taking  whole  muftard-feed 
and  a  decotftion  of  green  broom  tops, 
D  5H,  5I5- 

Biutes  have  a  {hare  of  reafon  proportion¬ 
ate  to  their  refpe&ive  natures,  488.  and 
fometimes  run  mad  through  theflrenoth 
of  imagination,  ibid. 

Bubo,  a  tumor  in  the  glands,  occafioned 
fometimes  by  the  noxious  humour  of 
the  plague,  of  which  diftemper  this 
eruption  is  a  fpecific  mark,  236.  and 
by  which  its  venom  difeharges  itfelf  in 
fuch  as  recover,  292.  in  what  manner 
beft  treated,  293,  294. 

C. 

^ACHEXT  (a)  what,  how  caufed, 
and  in  what  manner  beft  relieved, 
47^,  479. 

Calculus  (the human)  through  whatcaufes, 
and  by  what  degrees,  formed  in  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  186,  528,  529. 
its  progreffive  degrees  of  concretion  in- 
itanced  in  a  very  remarkable  cafe,  ibid. 
and  its  nature  defined,  529.  how  beft 
prevented  from  forming,  ibid,  and  how 
Deft  treated  after  it  is  formed,  ibid. 
both  in  the  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe  and 
out  of  it,  530.  a  common  error  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  caies  of  the  ftone  pointed  out, 
529>  53®'  infufficiency  and  danger 

of 
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of  Mrs.  Stephens’s  medicine  for  dif- 
folving  the  (lone  in  the  bladder,  531, 
532.  lime-water,  and  particularly  of 
what  kind,  a  much  better  remedy,  532. 
though  no  hard  (lone  can  be  broken 
or  diflolved  in  the  bladder,  by  any 
medicine  whatfoever,  533. 

Callus  (the)  of  a  bone  re- united,  is  only 
an  imperfedl  offification,  44.2.  mif- 
takenly  (aid  to  render  that  part  (Ironger 
than  before,  441.  reafons  why  that 
cannot  be,  ibid,  is  fometimes  diflolved 
fcy  the  virulence  of  the  fea  (curvy,  439, 
441.  and  formed  again  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  recovery,  442.  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  the  nature  of  a  cal¬ 
lus,  ibid,  and  indanced  in  a  remark¬ 
able  cafe,  ibid. 

Camphire ,  a  powerful  fudorific,  is  properly 
given  fometimes  in  patechial  fevers, 
469.  how  bed  prepared,  to  make  it  fit 
eafy  on  the  domach,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
that  dife.afe,  ibid,  is  aflerted,  by  fome 
authors  of  experience,  to  have  an  ano¬ 
dyne  quality,  and  to  procure  deep  with 
greater  certainty  and  fafety  than  opium, 

492* 

Cantbarides  (the  fait  of)  a  powerful  re¬ 
medy  in  dry  and  fcaly  leprous  erup¬ 
tions,  48.  given  with  fuccefs  as  an  an¬ 
tidote  againft  the  dreadful  conftquences 
of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  88,  89.  how 
prepared  and  adminiftered  to  that  end, 
89. 

■  ■■ - —  (the  tindlure  of)  the  bed  me¬ 

dicine  againd  the  leprofy,  598. 

Carbuncle  (a)  is  a  fpecific  mark  of  the 
plague,  by  the  noxious  humour  of 
which  it  is  occafloned,  236.  is  gene¬ 
rated  by  fermentation,  358.  appearance 
and  fymptoms  of  the  carbuncle  in  pef- 
tilential  cafes,  292.  a  blackifh  fpot  in 
the  middle  of  this  tumor,  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  gangrene,  which  fpreads 
as  the  (welling  increafes,  ibid,  when 
proper  to  be  opened,  if  it  does  not 
comes  to  fuppuration,  and  how  bed 
treated,  294. 

Carminatives ,  interpofed  with  moderate 


cathartics,  fliould  be  frequently  ad- 
minidered  in  the  tympany,  513. 

Carus  (the)  is  a  lighter  fpecies  of  the  apo-* 
plexy,  481.  S zz  Apoplexy. 

Cajlor  (Ruffian)  a  powerful  opener  and 
clear.fer  of  the  glands,  492. 

Catarafi  (the)  a  fpecies  of  blindnefs,  de¬ 
ferred,  537.  its  caufes  midaken  by 
phyficians  in  all  former  ages,  ibid,  to 
what  mod  commonly  owing,  ibid. 
can  be  remedied  only  by  the  hand  of  a 
fkilful  furgeon,  538.  and  at  what  time 
mod  properly,  ibid. 

Cathartics  (gentle)  are  always  proper,  and 
why,  in  every  fort  of  the  (mail- pox,  on 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day  from  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  pudules,  328.  unlefs  the 
body  happens  then  to  be  too  loofe;  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  podponed  for 
a  few  days,  329.  are  neceflary,  and 
how  bed  adminidered,  in  apoplectic 
cafes,  480,  481.  may  be  of  fervice  to 
paralytics,  if  warm  and  moderate,  481. 
what  kinds  mod  proper  for  mad  peo¬ 
ple,  491.  for  the  adhma,  498,  499. 
the  iliac  paflion,  503,  504.  the  gutta 
ferena,  536.  (hould  be  pretty  powerful, 
and  of  what  kind,  in  the  anafarca,  512. 
more  moderate  ones  bed  fuit  the  tym¬ 
pany,  513.  thofe  of  the  ancients  were 
too  violent  to  be  uled,  where  ours  may 
be  given  with  fafety,  201. 

Ci’lfus  lived  about  the  time  of  Auguflus 
Caefar,  594.  has  given  the  bed  fydem 
of  medicine  that  ever  v*7as  compofed, 
92.  and  in  the  pured  Latin,  453,  594. 
poflefled  the  works  of  the  Greek  phy¬ 
ficians  and  furgeons,  533.  his  directions 
for  immerging  perfons  bit  by  a  mad  dog, 
92.  his  defenption  of  the  leprofy,  594. 

Chalybcates  are  very  proper  in  melancholic 
cafes,  492.  and  in  hypocondriac,  557. 
natural  chalybeate  waters  are  the  mod 
efficacious  of  all  deel  medicines,  ibid. 

Cherry-water  (black)  rather  hurtful  to 
children  than  beneficial,  131. 

Cicuta ,  two  forts  of,  didinguidied,  1 14. 
that  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  killing, 
was  probably  a  compounded  drug,  ibid. 

was 
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was  an  ingredient  in  a  poifon  ufed  an¬ 
ciently  at  Marfeilles,  and  on  what  oc- 
cafran,  ibid,  the  aquatica  the  moft  vio- 
lent  of  the  two  kinds  of  hemlock,  115. 
its  fatal  operation  ami  effects  inftanced, 
■ibid,  its  conftituent  parts,  and  manner 
of  operating  as  a  poifon,  ibid,  is  a  fo- 
porific,  more  powerful  than  opium, 
126. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony,  mixed  with  the 
bark,  has  done  great  fervice  in  afth- 
matic  cafes,  499. 

Chaths  will  retain  any  peftilential  infe&ion 
a  long  time,  265,  309.  ftiould  abso¬ 
lutely  be  burnt,  or  funk  in  the  fea,  if 
they  have  been  in  the  pofleffion  of  per¬ 
form  feized  with  the  plague,  266.  proofs 
of  the  neceffity  of  this  caution,  ibid. 

&  267,  270. 

Clyjlers ,  of  what  kind,  very  proper  in  the 
bloody-flux,  503.  and  in  apoplectic 
cafes,  480,  481. 

Cobalt  (the  fmoak  of)  mixed  with  pot- 
afh,  makes  white  arfenic,  109.  mixed 
with  fulphur,  makes  yellow  arfenic, 
no.  and  the  red  kind  of  it,  mixed 
with  fulphur,  makes  led  arfenic,  ibid. 

Cobras  de  capello ,  the  hooded  fnake,  with 
whole  venom  the  Hottentots  poifon 
their  darts,  and  how,  39.  the  celebrated 
Hone  faid  to  be  taken  out  of  their  head, 
is  of  no  fervice  towards  curing  the  bite 
of  a  viper,  45. 

Cocculus  Indicus  (the)  a  vegetable  poifon, 

1 16. 

Colica  piSlonum  (the)  which  our  people 
in  the  American  iflands  call  the  dry 
belly-ach,  how  cured,  504. 

Confumption.  See  Ptijis,  Atrophy ,  Cachexy. 

Contagion  is  a  real  poifon,  20,  141.  a 
principal  means  by  which  the  plague  is 
fpread,  250.  is  often  increafed  by  the 
difpofitionof  the  air,  ibid,  may  be  fpread 
to  a  great  diftance  by  the  tranfport  of 
goods,  and  be  retained  in  them  for  a 
long  time,  254 — 256,  309.  particular¬ 
ly  in  what  kinds,  276.  inftanced  in  the 
feent  of  perfumes,  257.  the  mod  in¬ 
fectious  proceed  from  animal  corrup- 
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tion,  256.  and  fpread  fartheft  in  a  warm 
air,  258.  how  beft  guarded  againft, 
particularly  in  peftilential  diftempers, 
281 — 296. 

Convulftons  fometimes  occafion  hlindnefs, 
203.  arc  rather  produced,  particularly 
in  children,  than  cured,  by  black 
cherry- water,  131. 

Cordials ,  given  cautioufly,  and  of  what 
kind,  are  fometimes  ferviceable  to  help 
the  expulfion  of  the  morbific  matter  in 
miliary  fevers,  465.  but  fometimes, 
and  when,  dangerous  if  continued  too 
long,  ibid.  Raleigh’s  cordial  may  fome¬ 
times,  and  when,  be  of  fervice  in  the 
fmall-pox,  326. 

Cojlivenefs ,  which  is  common  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  fliould  be  remedied  by  a  gentle 
purge  on  the  decline  of  that  diftemper, 
300.  and,  fometimes,  during  it,  by 
clyflers,  325. 

Cotton  will  retain  any  peftilential  infec¬ 
tion  fo  long,  that  it  would  be  right  to 
keep  it  always  in  quarantine,  efpecially 
it  brought  trom  Turky,  which  is  al- 
moft  a  perpetual  leminary  of  the  plague, 
267,  269.  its  retaining  that  dreadful 
venom  fatally  experienced  in  the  ifland 
of  Bermudas,  269.  remarkable  trial 
made  by  the  author  of  this  work,  of  its 
great  aptitude  to  imbibe  and  retain  any 
fort  of  effluvia,  270.  confirmed,  309. 

Craiv-fijh  (afhes  of  the  river)  formerly 
recommended,  and  upon  rational 
grounds,  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  88.  how  prepared  and  ad- 
miniftered,  ibid. 

Crifes  (the  knowledge  of)  in  acute  dif- 
eafes,  is  attended  with  great  difficul¬ 
ties,  187.  their  nature  defined  and  dif- 
tinguifhed,  192,  193.  more  nicely 
heeded  by  the  ancients  than  by  the 
moderns,  and  why,  187,  188.  their 
obfervations  good,  but  their  theory 
falfe,  and  why,  191.  influenced  by  the 
prellure  of  the  atmofpheie,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  fun  and  moon,  j  87 — 194. 
inftanced  particularly  in  fevers,  188 — 
192.  by  what  rules  beft  judged  of,  193. 

and 
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and  the  rcfult  of  that  judgment  how 
beft  applied  to  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
194 — 201.  when,  and  how,  proper 
to  be  promoted,  200,  20 1. 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  his  death  was  probably 
h aliened  by  a  ftorm,  and  the  concur¬ 
rent  influence  of  the  moon,  205. 

Cucurbitina  (the)  afpeciesof  fmall  worms, 
which  link  together  in  the  human  body, 
and  form  what  is  commonly  called  the 
flat-jointed  worm,  defcribed,  505.  by 
what  medicines  moft  effectually  ex¬ 
pelled,  506. 

Cupping  is  always  ufeful  in  fanguineous 
apoplexies,  480.  where,  and  in  what 
manner,  moft  effectual  on  that  occa- 
fion,  ibid,  when  and  where  proper  in 
the  iliac  paflion,  504.  in  the  gutta  fe- 
rena,  536. 

D. 

AMPlER’s  powder,  the  remedy 
prefcribed  by  the  author  of  this  work 
to  perfons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  90.  with 
a  little,  and  what  alteration,  ibid,  was 
firft  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  90.  and  afterwards  put 
into  the  London  Difpenfatory,  by  the 
name  of  Pulvis  antilyjjus ,  ibid. 

Dumps.  See  Exhalations. 

Delirium  (a)  defined,  particularly  with 
refpeCt  to  that  fpecies  of  it  which  is  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
70 — 72.  that  occafioned  by  the  fever 
confequent  to  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  is 
fometimes  maniacal,  fometimes  me¬ 
lancholic,  and  fometimes  a  mixture  of 
both,  according  to  the  temperament 
and  cohftitution  of  the  patient,  81.  ei¬ 
ther  acute  or  chronical  is  benefited  by 
cold  bathing,  95.  remarkable  inftance 
of  it,  ibid,  has  been  carried  off  by  ex- 
fudation  of  the  noxious  or  fuperfluous 
humours,  by  applying  pieces  of  lamb’s 
lungs  warm  to  the  head,  463,  464.  and 
is  vaftly  relieved  by  bleeding  with 
leeches,  463. 

Deglutition ,  the  principal  inftruments  of, 
83.  why  difficult,  and  at  laft  imprac- 
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ticable,  efpecially  of  liquids,  to  fuch  as 
are  feized  with  the  dreadful  diftemper 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
ibid,  is  impracticable  fometimes  in  other 
diforders,  ibid. 

Democritus ,  thought  by  fome  to  have  been 
Hippocrates’s  mafter,  was  equally  fa¬ 
mous  for  geometry  and  phyfic,  158. 

Demoniacs  (the)  mentioned  in  the  gofpels, 
feem  to  have  laboured  under  a  difeafe 
really  natural,  though  of  an  obftinate 
and  difficult  kind,  617.  the  author’s 
reafons  for  thinking  it  was  madnefs, 
618,  iff  fcq.  and  directions  how  fuch 
difeafes  arc  to  be  treated,  623,  624. 

Diabetes  (the)  defined,  526.  is  not  a  dif¬ 
temper  of  the  kidneys,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  but  of  the  liver,  40,  526. 
how,  moft  frequently,  contracted,  40, 
41.  is  fometimes  affeCted  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  moon,  185.  was  infre¬ 
quent  among  the  ancients,  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  for  what  reafon,  527.  why  more 
common  among  us,  ibid,  how  cured, 
4r,  526. 

Diacodion ,  or  the  Thebaic  tinCture,  where, 
and  in  what  quantity,  given  moft  pro¬ 
perly  in  the  fmall-pox,  325.  agrees  bet¬ 
ter  with  adults  than  with  infants,  ibid. 
in  what  cafes  never  to  be  given,  ibid. 
may  do  hurt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
meafles,  and  during  the  increaie  of  the 
diftemper,  but  is  of  great  fervice  at  its 
latter  end,  348. 

Diet  (a)  of  milk  and  vegetables,  may 
fometimes  help  to  guard  againft  the 
gout,  542,  543.  but  may  alio  be  very 
dangerous,  and  particularly  to  what 
fort  of  perfons,  543,  544. 

Difeafes  (malignant  and  peftilential)  are 
occafioned  by  a  hot  and  moift  air,  and 
not  by  any  venom  in  ir,  as  has  been 
wrongly  imagined,  140.  by  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  animal  fubftances,  246,  248* 
are  often,  and  how,  produced  by  bad 

^  food,  ill  ripened  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c. 
141.  are  always  accompanied  with  very 
great  inflammation  of  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours,  and  therefore  require  emptying 

and 
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and  cooling,  310.  how  far  affeded  by 
the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon, 

163 — 206. 

Difeafes  (contagious)  howcommunicated, 
250,  iff  feq.  are  very  apt  to  be  fpread 
by  heat,  280,  284.  inffanced  in  a  cafe 
of  thefmall-pox in  Worcefterfhire,28o. 
in  the  plague  at  Venice,  and  in  the  laft 
plagues  in  Marfeilles  and  London,  284. 

-  (endemic)  what,  how  frequently 

occafioned,  309.  are  fometimes  con¬ 
tagious,  ibid .  which  contagion  may  be 
fpread,  either  by  Commerce,  as  in'pef- 
tilential  diftempers,  ibid,  or  by  co¬ 
habitation  only,  as  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  ibid.  See  Plague ,  and  Lues  Ve¬ 
nerea. 

- (epidemic)  to  what  caufes  chiefly 

owing,  139,  474.  require  a  ftated  time 
in  their  regular  courfe,  190.  proved  in 
the  cafe  of  intermitting  fevers,  ibid. 

- are,  in  all  cafes,  a  fti  us?g!e  of  na¬ 
ture  in  defence  of  the  health  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  457.  and  occafioned  by  aber¬ 
rations  from  a  regular  motion  of  the 
fluids,  and  a  proper  ftate  of  the  folids, 
459.  how  defined  by  Sydenham,  315. 
are  more  dangerous  when  they  proceed 
from  inanition,  than  from  repletion,  and 
why,  57 r.  fometimes  come  upon,  or 
are  changed  into,  others,  particularly 
what  mold  commonly,  and  from  what 
caufes,  568 — 57 0.  fome  arc,  in  all 
probability,  natives  of  certain  countries, 
308.  where  they  always  exifled,  as 
conftantly  proceeding  from  the  fame, 
and  what,  natural  caufes,  309.  how 
called  by  Hippocrates,  and  by  the  more 
modern  Greeks,  and  from  what  caufes 
they  have  fprung  up  in  other  countries, 
ibid,  extremely  mortal  difeafes  are  fre¬ 
quently,  and  through  what  caufes,  bred 
in  jails,  fiegcs,  camps,  &c.  243.  thofe 
of  which  the  returns  anfwer  to  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  arife  from  reple¬ 
tion,  194.  how  beft  treated,  ibid,  iff 
feq.  every  country  is,  by  the  bounty 
of  providence,  provided  with  antidotes 


againft  the  difeafes  to  which  its  inha¬ 
bitants  are  chiefly  liable,  445. 

Difpenfatsry.  See  Pharmacopoeia. 

Diftempers.  See  Difeafes. 

Diuretics  (ftrong)  are  the  lurefl  remedies 
againft  the  venom  of  a  mad  dog,  89. 
olten  given  improperly  in  nephritic  dif¬ 
eafes,  199,  200.  are  often  very  fervice- 
able,  but  of  uncertain  effedf,  and  why, 
in  hydropic  cafes,  513.  preferiptions  to 
this  intent  found  to  have  been  very  ef¬ 
ficacious  in  promoting  urine,  particu¬ 
larly  in  hydropic  cafes,  512,  514.  too 
ftreng  diuretics  fhould  not  be  ufed  in 
cafes  of  the  ftone,  and  why,  529 — 531. 
what  kinds  mod  ferviceable  in  the  king’s 
evil,  549.  the  feurvy,  552.  the  Jeprofy, 
59^* 

Dog  (a)  fo  affedfed  by  a  particular  note 
of  mufic,  as  fit  ft  to  howl,  and  then  fall 
into  convulfions  and  die,  76.  never 
fvveats,  80.  but  goes  mad  through  the 
effect  of  a  violent  fever,  ibid,  feparates 
much  more  fpittle  when  mad,  than  at 
any  other  time,  and  why,  ibid,  nature 
of  this  fpittle,  ibid,  appearances  upon 
opening  a  dog  that  was  killed  with 
hemlock,  115.  of  another  killed  with 
opium,  128.  and  of  another  poifoned 
with  laurel-water,  129,  130.  which 
took  away  life  almoft  inftantly,  130. 

* - -  (mad)  terrible  effedts  of  the  poifon 

received  from  the  bite  of  a,  77,  iff  feq-. 
ufual  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this 
dreadful  diforder,  78,  iff  feq.  inftanccs 
where  the  fatal  effiedts  of  this  bite  have 
not  appeared  till  long  after,  84,  85. 
how  beft  prevented,  86 — 97.  method 
of  cure  pradlifed  with  great  fuccefs  by 
the  author  of  this  work,  89.  looks  and 
behaviour  of  a  dog  when  mad,  80.  the 
caufe  of  which  is  a  violent  fever,  ibid. 
appearance  of  the  brain  of  one  which 
died  mad,  ibid,  mad  dogs  feparate 
much  more  fpittle  than  others,  ibid. 
the  reafon  why,  ibid,  their  faliva, 
though  a  very  powerful  poifon  when 
mixed  with  the  blood,  will  not  ope¬ 
rate 
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jr ate  at  all  if  received  only  in  the  flo- 
macb,  217. 

Dog-rcfe  (the  fpunge  of  the)  a  once  ce¬ 
lebrated  antidote  againft  all  animal  poi- 
fons,  88. 

Dracunculus,  the  name  given  by  the  La¬ 
tins  to  a  fort  of  worm,  an  aquatic  in- 
fe<Sl,  frequent  in  Ethiopia,  Africa,  and 
India,  which  infinuates  itfelf  into  the 
limbs,  and  particularly  the  legs  of  men, 
and  is  to  be  extracted  by  rolling  it  gra¬ 
dually  upon  a  bit  of  ftick  or  lead,  as  it 
protrudes,  507.  See  Worms . 

JDropfy  (the)  how  formed  in  all  its  kinds, 
508.  may  be  occafioned  by  too  fre¬ 
quent  bleeding,  499.  may  fometimes 
be  owing  to  a  praeternatural  heat  of  the 
abdominal  vil'cera,  516.  is  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fpecies,  508.  See 
Anafarca,  Afcites ,  Tympany. 

- - - - of  the  ovaries  in  women  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  509.  how  formed, 
and  its  effe&s,  ibid,  is  very  feldom 
cured,  ibid,  remarkable  cafe,  in  which 
this  difeafe  gradually  formed  an  afcites, 
514.  how  cured,  515. 

-  - in  the  breaft,  is  always  at¬ 

tended  with  great  danger,  510.  how 
formed,  and  what  perfons  mofl  liable 
to  it,  ibid,  b5  51 1.  at  length  flops  per- 
fpiration,  by  the  daily  increafe  of  the 
water,  which  hinders  the  play  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  patient  dies  fuddenly, 
ibid. 

■ . in  the  brain,  510. 

- in  the  teflicles,  ibid. 

Drowned  perfons  have  been  brought  to 
life,  after  remaining  a  long  time  under 
water,  93.  by  what  means  recovered, 
ibid. 

Dutch  (the)  are  lefs  affii<5led  with  the  fea- 
feurvy  than  our  failors,  and  for  what 
reafon,  443. 

E. 

ARS  (the),  how  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  fmail-pox,  376. 

Eajler,  or  the  next  full  moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  the  time  when  the  at- 
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traflion  of  the  air,  or  diminution  of 
its  preflure,  is  greateft,  184. 

Eclipfes  (the  effetl  of )  in  cafes  of  epide^ 
mic  fevers,  188 — 190. 

Effluvia  (the)  of  bodies  infedled  with  con¬ 
tagious  diflempers,  are  a  means  of 
communicating  thofe  diftempers,  251. 
and  particularly  when  moll  fatally,  ibid. 
contaminate  the  liquid  of  the  nerves  be¬ 
fore  they  infect  the  blood,  252.  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  accounted  for,  upon  the 
Newtonian  principles,  253.  fpread  far¬ 
ther  in  a  warm  air  than  in  a  cold  one, 
258. 

Egyptians  (the)  worfhipped  the  bird  ibis,, 
and  for  what  reafon,  248.  were  great 
encouragers  of  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  642. 

Elajiicity  (the  nature  of)  particularly  with 
refpedt  to  the  air,  168.  none  in  water* 
171.  is  quite  deftroyed  by  the  fumes 
from  fulphur,  ibid.  19  neceftary  in  air, 
in  order  to  facilitate  refpiration,  173. 
its  manner  of  afling  on  the  lungs,  and' 
how  affedted  by  the  noxious  qualities 
of  the  fea  air,  440, 

Electricity  communicates,  much  more 
through  animal,  than  through  inani¬ 
mate  bodies,  23. 

Elephantia/is  (the),  a  difeafe  of  nearly  the 
fame  nature  as  the  leprofy,  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  difeafe  of  Job,  591. 

Elixir  (the  paregoric)  is  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  to  eafe  the  breath  in  fits  of  the 
afthma,  498. 

. .  (MynfichPs)  is  good  to  check  he¬ 
morrhages  in  the  feurvy,  555. 

Emetics ,  though  very  beneficial  in  many 
cafes,  efpecially  towards  opening  tjjic 
primae  viae,  are  attended  w’ith  certain 
death  if  given  when  the  Ilomach  or 
bowels  are  inflamed,  293.  which  the 
moll  proper  for  mad  people,  according 
to  their  degree  of  ftrength,  491. 

Empedocles,  the  difciple  of  Pythagoras,  a 
great  phyfician,  157. 

Empyema.  See  Abfcefs. 

Epilepfy  (the),  how  cured  in  a  very  remark¬ 
able  cafe,  179.  was  attributed,  by  the 
ancients,  inlirely  to  the  moon,  180, 625. 
4  R 
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Is  extremely  difficult  to  be  cured  in  a- 
dults,  but  the  reverfe  in  children,  195. 
its  chief  feat  and  principal  caufes,  195, 
62b.  was  formerly  treated  in  a  very 
filthy  and  naufeous  manner,  627.  how 
beft  treated,  483,  627,  628. 

Epileptics  are  particularly  affected  by  the 
influence  of  the  moon,  178,  625.  Yome 
remarkable  inftances  of  this,  177 — 1  79. 
Such  was  the  lunatic  mentioned  in  the 
gofpels,  625,  626.  For  the  cure  of  epi¬ 
leptics  fee  Epilepfy. 

Epinyflis  (the)  of  the  ancients,  was  pro¬ 
bably  an  eruption  of  the  fkin  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  fmall-pox,  307,  308. 

Equinox  (the  vernal  and  autumnal)  the 
moft  windy  feafons  of  the  year,  164. 
the  next  lull  moon  after  the  vernal 
equinox  is  the  time  when  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  or  diminution  of  its 
preffure,  is  greateft,  184. 

Eruptions  thrown  forth  on  the  fkin  by  the 
violence  of  a  diftemper,  in  the  form  of 
puftules,  carbuncles,  and  buboes,  are 
the  confequence  of  an  effort  of  nature 
to  expel  from  the  body  whatever  is  pre¬ 
judicial  to  life,  313.  and  are,  particu¬ 
larly  in  peffilential  fevers,  the  very  ve¬ 
nom  of  the  difeafe,  315. 

Ethiopia  and  Grand  Cairo  the  two  great 
feminaries  of  the  plague,  and  why, 
246 — 249. 

Evacuations  fhould  be  made  by  the  way 
which  nature  points  out,  1*95,  462. 
are  proper  fometimes,  and  when,  on  the 
coming  on  of  a  crifis,  200,  201.  thofe 
ufed  by  the  ancients,  by  way  of  ca- 
thaitics,  were  too  violent,  201.  fhould 
not  be  ufed  lo  as  to  weaken  the  body, 
by  way  of  prefervative  againft  conta¬ 
gious  infections,  286.  may  be  of  great 
fervice,  by  bleeding  and  fweating  very 
copioufly,  in  the  beginning  of  a  peffi¬ 
lential  difeafe,  but  not  afterwards,  295. 
gentle  evacuations,  by  purging,  expe¬ 
rienced  to  be  beneficial  in  the  decline 
of  the  fmall-pox,  300,  652,  654.  and 
are  highly  proper,  at  leaff  fo  as  to  keep 
the  body  open,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
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difeafe,  321.  in  which  urine  in  parti¬ 
cular  fhould  be  plentifully  promoted, 
ibid,  bleeding  is  alfo  neceflary  fome¬ 
times,  and  particularly  when,  how, 
and  in  what  quantity,  ibid.  id  322,  323. 
evacuations  are  abfolutely  neceflary  m 
the  fmall-pox,  334.  fhould  not,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  be  ufed  in  the  decline  of  a  fe¬ 
ver,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  patient’s 
flrength,  462.  though  drawing  a  little 
blood  may  fometimes  be  neceflary  then, 
ibid.  id  463.  evacuation  by  the  urinary 
organs  is  of  greater  moment  than  is 
commonly  thought  in  madnefs,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
fever,  491.  what  diuretics  the  moft 
appofite  in  this  cafe,  ibid. 

Evil  (the  king’s),  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
deferibed,  with  its  caufe,  feat,  and  ef¬ 
fects,  and  how  melt  properly  treated 
with  refpedl  to  medicines  and  ditt, 
54-8 — 55 J-  weais  off  fometimes  with¬ 
out  any  medicinal  affiftance,  550.  which 
circumftance  may  have  given  birth  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  royal  touch,  ibid. 

Exercife  and  fridlion,  according  to  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  flrength,  ought  to  be  conflantly 
ufed  in  all  decays,  478.  what  kinds  of 
exercife  moft  proper  in  that  cafe,  ibid, 
id  479.  and  for  aflhmatic  people,  498. 
all  bodily  exercife,  and  that  diverfliied, 
is  highly  beneficial  to  mad  people,  494. 
fhould  not  be  negiedfed  in  the  tympany, 
513.  remarkable  inftance  of  its  efficacy 
in  hypochondriacal  difeafes,  557.  fhould 
never  be  too  violent,  499,  571. 

Exhalations  (noxious)  have  been  badly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  many  authors,  132.  may 
fometimes  arife  from  fublfances  not  at 
all  hurtful,  132, 133.  and  from  infected 
dead  bodies,  though  buried  very  deep, 
if  quick  lime  be  thrown  into  the  grave 
with  them,  287.  where,  and  from  what 
caufes,  moft  frequent,  133.  are  a  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  of  epidemic  difeafes,  parti¬ 
cularly  m  our  climate,  474.  fometimes 
take  fire  of  themfelves,  in  mines,  and 
why,  r 38.  nature  of  thofe  of  theGrotta 
dc'  Cani,  137. 


Experiments 
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Experiments  tried  with  the  poifon  and  the 
bite  of  the  viper,  34 — -37.  on  a  dog 
bit  by  a  viper,  and  cured  with  the  ax- 
ungia  viperina,  45.  with  fpiders,  62. 
with  a  fcorpion,  63.  with  mercury  fub- 
limate,  99.  with  orpiment,  108.  with 
white  arl'enic,  no.  with  opium,  128. 
with  laurel- water,  129,  130.  and  fal 
ammoniac  ufed  eftedtually  as  an  anti¬ 
dote,  1 31.  with  a  red  oil  diftilled  from 
bitter  almonds,  ibid,  on  frogs,  in  the 
Giotta  de’  Cani,  137*  on  a  dog,  with 
mercury  fublimate,  99.  experiments 
may  fometimes,  and  in  what  cafes,  be 
permitted,  rather  than  enjoined,  by 
phyficians,  94. 

Eyes  (the),  how  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  treated  in  the  fmall-pox,  373,  374. 
their  difeafes,  and  cures,  533 — 539. 
See  Albugo ,  Catara£l>  Gutta  ferena. 

F. 

AMINE ,  why  often  fucceeded  by 
a  peftilence,  14 1. 

Fauces  (the)  a  ftrangulation  of,  is  a  very 
dangerous  fort  of  quinfy,  494.  how 
cured,  496. 

Fear  is  occafioned  by  felf-love,  621. 

Febris  ephemera  Britannica.  See  Sudor 
Anglicus. 

Feathers  retain  infe&ion,  and  particularly 
any  that  is  peftilential,  a  long  time, 
267.  inftanced  in  a  bed  which  had 
been  laid  by  for  feven  years,  270. 

Fermentation ,  the  means  by  which  the  fa- 
liva  of  a  mad  dog  adfs  upon  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid,  and  thereby  upon  the  whole 
frame  of  the  perfon  bitten,  81.  gene¬ 
rates  the  peftilential  carbuncle,  the 
fmall-pox,  and  confluent  inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  how,  according  to  Galen, 
358.  is  greatly  reprefled  by  the  fmoke 
of  fulphur,  285. 

Ferrara  (the  prudent  management  of  the 
magiftrates  of)  during  the  plague  there, 
277. 

Fever  (the)  in  general,  defined,  461.  how 
caufed,  139,  140,  312,  313,  461,  473. 
none  attended  with  more  uncertain 


figns  than  that  which  accompanies 
the  fmall-pox,  and  why,  323.  the 
critical  days  of  fevers  were  particular¬ 
ly  attended  to  by  the  ancients,  187. 
who  managed  fevers  in  general  with 
very  {lender  diet  and  few  medicines, 
ibid,  when  accompanied  with  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  any  particular  parts,  a 
treatment  fuitable  to  thofe  parts  is  re- 
quifite,  470.  inftanced  in  a  pleurify, 
ibid.  See  Pleurify. 

Fever  (the  crifts,  or  folution  of),  how 
brought  about,  either  by  nature  or  by 
art,  462.  in  the  employing  of  which 
laft,  the  indications  of  the  former  {hould 
be  carefully  attended  to,  ibid,  fweat  the 
moft  defireable  of  all  folutions,  ftool 
and  urine  the  next,  and  an  hemorrhage 
the  worft,  ibid,  abfeefles  in  the  glands^ 
if  they  happen  in  the  decline  of  the  fe¬ 
ver,  and  fuppurate  kindly,  are  falutary, 
and  their  fuppuration  fhould  be  for¬ 
warded,  particularly  by  what  means, 
ibid,  but  the  patient’s  ftrength  Ihould 
not  be  exhaufted,  at  this  time,  by  eva¬ 
cuations  of  any  kind,  ibid,  though  a 
little  bleeding  may  fometimes,  and 
when,  be  neceflary,  463.  and,  pru¬ 
dently  adminiftered,  makes  the  tumour 
ripen  kindly,  ibid. 

—  (a  continual)  requires  the  greateft 
care  of  any  difeafe,  in  its  beginning, 

463.  how  beft  treated,  according  to 
the  ftate  of  the  patient,  ibid.  & 

464. 

— (a)  called  the  Dunkirk  fever, 
which  raged  in  the  north  of  England 
in  1713,  had  its  original  probably  from 
the  plague,  and  was  cured  by  fweating, 
263. 

— —  (the  epidemic)  is  caufed  by  fome, 
and  chiefly  what,  faults  in  our  atmo- 
fphere,  183,  473,  474.  and  confe- 
quently  is  influenced  by  the  fun  and 
moon,  188.  which  is  inftanced  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  effedt  of  eclipfes  in  feve- 
ral  cafes,  ibid,  id  189. 

r— —  (a)  accompanied  with  an  eryfipelas, 
requires  great  attention,  and  why,  468. 

4  R  2  how 
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fow  beft  treated  in  order  to  a  cure, 

ibid.  &  469. 

Fever  (the  heftic)  proceeds  from  many 
and  various  caufes,  475.  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  of  which  is  an  ulcer  in  any  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  in  the 
lungs,  ibid,  what  conftitutions  moft 
liable  to  this  difeafe,  ibid,  how  beft 
treated  in  order  to  a  cure,  475 — 479. 
is  fometimes  the  confequence  of  a  long 
falivation,  567.  how  beft  treated  in 
this  cafe,  568. 

• - (the  intermitting),  how  beft  treated, 

471 — 473.  its  paroxyfms,  how  calcu¬ 
lated,  190.  the  only  fever  in  which  bark 
is  proper,  338,  472.  and  that  remedy 
has  the  beft  efteft  when  mixed  with  a 
gentle  cathartic,  particularly  rhubarb, 
471,  472.  quartans  are,  of  all  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
cured,  and  for  what  reafon,  ibid,  but 
a  ft  mi- tertian  is  the  moft  dangerous, 
ibid,  id  473.  how  treated,  ibid. 

- -  (the  miliary)  puts  on  more  various 

appearances  than  any  other  fever,  464. 
its  fymptoms  and  eruptions,  ibid,  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  according  to  its  different 
circumftances,  ibid.  &  465,  466.  ge¬ 
nerally  laffs  long,  and  is  lets  owing  to 
any  bad  quality  of  the  air,  than  to  a 
defeft  in  the  humours  of  the  body, 
462.  its  moft  lively  coloured  pimples 
are  the  fafeft,  ibid. 

■ - (<he  petechial),  whence  fo  called, 

467.  the  petchine  deferibed,  ibid,  when 
li\id  or  black,  they  are  of  very  dange¬ 
rous  prognoftic,  being  in  reality  fo 
many  little  gangrenes,  ibid,  errors  in 
the  common  method  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  a  much  fafer  way  pointed 
out,  ibid. 

- (the  peftilential  and  malignant)  is 

generally  preceded  by  great  heats,  much 
rain,  and  fouthern  winds,  139.  in- 
ftanced  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Africa, 
ibid,  is  always  accompanied  with  feme 
fort  of  poifon,  which,  of  whatever 
nature  it  be,  fiift  feizes  on  the  fubtile 
nervous  liquor,  called  the  animal  fpi- 
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rits,  and  then  infers  and  corrupts  the 
blood,  139,  140,  313.  breaks  forth 
on  the  fkin  in  puftules,  carbuncles,  and 
buboes,  which  are  the  very  venom  of 
the  difeafe,  when  nature  makes  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  throw  oft'  the  load  of  morbific 
matter  which  is  prejudicial  to  life,  315. 
is  more  violent  and  fatal  than  any  oilier 
fever,  313.  is,  in  faft,  very  different 
from  the  real  peftilence,  255.  in  which 
it  is  often  much  more  acute  than  in  the 
fmall-pox,293.  how  beft  managed,  ibid. 
is  fometimes  contagious,  and  by  what 
means,  141.  is  the  ufual  forerunner 
of  the  plague,  but  not  the  fame  diftem- 
per,  238.  requires,  fometimes,  evacua¬ 
tions  through  every  emunftory,  462. 

Fever  (the putrid),  to  what  caufes  owing,, 
and  with  what  eft  efts  attended,  312, 

3*3- 

- (the  variolous),  if  attended  with  a 

fmgle  or  double  tertian  intermittent, 
may  fafely  and  properly  be  treated  with 
the  Peruvian  bark,  338.  for  what  rea- 
fons,  and  how  beft  adminiftered,  ibid. 

Fibres ,  two  forts  of,  the  flefhy  and  the 
nervous,  are  the  receptacies  of  that  ac¬ 
tive  principle,  the  animal  fpirits,  456.. 
their  fttuation  and  ftrufture,  ibid,  are 
fometimes  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  their 
ultimate  ftamina  cannot  be  difeovered, 
even  by  the  affiftance  of  the  beft  micro- 
fcopes,  459.  why  neceflary  that  they 
fhould  be  fo,  ibid,  the  fibres  of  the 
heart  fometimes  become  paralytic,  in 
which  cafe  they  do  not  drive  the  blood 
with  fufficient  force,  500. 

Fire  miftakenly  Paid  to  have  been  ufed  by 
Hippocrates,  as  a  means  of  purifying 
the  air  in  times  of  peftilence,  283,. 
Galen,  recommending  theriaca  againlt 
the  peftilence,  has  propagated  this  er¬ 
ror,  and  how,  ibid .  fires  may  mend 
the  air  before  the  coming  of  the  pefti¬ 
lence,  it  its.  evil  difpoution  proceed 
from  damps,  exhalations,  and  the  like, 
but  will  moft  probably  help  to  fpread 
it  after  it  is  aftually  begun  and  rages, 
283.  inftanced  in  the  plague  at  Ve¬ 
nice, 
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nice,  and  in  the  laft  plague  at  Mar- 
feilles,  and  in  London,  284. 

Flax  will  retain  infecSlion,  and  particularly 
that  of  a  peftilential  diftemper,  a  Jong 
time,  267. 

Fluid  (the  nervous)  defined,  21.  See 
Nervous  fluid. 

~ -  (a)  l'ubtile,  elaftic,  and  of  great 

force  and  activity,  is  diffufed  through 
the  whole  univerfe,  253.  is  probably  a 
confiderable  component  part  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  animal  fpirits,  ibid. 
by  which  the  g'eat  alterations  in  them 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  accounted 
lor,  ibid. 

- (the  arterial),  how'  affecfted  by  hot 

and  moift  air,  140. 

Fluor  albus  (the)  defcribed,  564.  remark¬ 
able  infiance  of  its  being  regulated  by 
the  moon,  184.  is  fometimes  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  in  what  cafes,  199.  proceeds 
either  from  the  vefiels  of  the  womb, 
or  from  the  glands  of  the  vagina,  564. 
how  cured,  ibid. 

Flux  (the  bloody)  nature  and  cure  of, 
5°2,  503. 

.  and  Reflux  (the)  of  the  fea,  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  influences  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  165.  prevents  this  globe  from 
being  fubmerged  by  the  ocean,  169. 

Fomentations ,  and  of  what  kind,  are 
fometimes  beneficial  in  the  iliac  paflion, 
504.  are  frequently  of  great  fervice,  and 
how,  in  hydropic  cafes,  51  r,  512. 

Foody  when  bad,  is  often  the  eaufe  of  malig¬ 
nant  and  peftilential  difeafes  141.  of  the 
fcurvy,  440,  553.  what  kind  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  afthmatic  people,  498.  and  in 
hydropic  cafes,  particularly  the  tym¬ 
pany,  5 1 3.  what  kinds  beft  for  children, 
for  youths,  and  for  old  people,  572. 

Frankincenfey  though  recommended  by 
fome  modern  writers,  is  of  no  fervice 
as  a  fume,  to  guard  againft  peftilential 
infections,  285. 

Freind  (Dr.)  the  author’s  letter  to,  con¬ 
cerning  the  treatment  of  the  fmail-pox, 
651—655. 

Friflions  and  Exercifey  according  to  the 
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ftrength  of  the  patient,  ought  to  be 
conftantly  ufed  in  all  decays,  478. 
fhould  be  ufed  greatly  by  afthmatic 
people,  498.  and  in  cafes  of  the  fcia- 
tica,  545. 

Frofl  may  ftop  for  a  while  the  progrefs  of 
the  plague,  but  does  not  root  out  its 
infection,  270,  271. 

Fumes  (the)  of  vinegar  alone,  or  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  nitre,  or  the  fmoke  of  fulphur, 
may  be  a  great  prefervative  againft  pef- 
tilential  infections,  285.  but  fumes 
made  with  hot  things,  though  recom¬ 
mended  by  modern  authors,  cannot 
reafonably  be  expected  to  do  any  good, 
ibid,  the  fleams  of  poifonous  minerals, 
and  all  fumigations  with  mercury  and 
arfenic,  are  ftill  lefs  to  be  advifed,  ibid,. 
See  Exhalations. 

Fumigations  with  balfamics,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  what  kinds,  and  how  admini- 
ftered,  are  of  great  fervice  in  fome  con- 
fumptive  cafes,  477. 

Furs  retain  any  infection,  and  efpecially 
of  the  peftilential  kind,  a  long  time, 
267. 

G. 

A  L  E  Ny  recommending  theriac& 
againft  the  peftilence,  and  compar¬ 
ing  it  to  fire,  firft  gave  rife  to  the  mif- 
taken  notion  of  Hippocrates’s  having 
flopped  a  plague  in  Greece  by  purify¬ 
ing  the  air  with  fire,  ibid,  (peaks  of 
the  fmall  pox,  which  was  frequent  in 
his  time,  though  he  has  not  propofed 
any  remedy  or  cure,  nor  explained  its 
nature,  358. 

Gangrene  (the)  how  occafioned  by  poifon, 
19.  gangrene  of  the  tonfils,  a  moft 
dangerous  fort  of  quinfy,  how  beft 
treated  in  order  to  a  cure,  495,  496. 
mud  be  attended  to  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  difeafe,  for  other  wife  it  foon 
becomes  mortal,  the  gangrene  fpread- 
ing  to  the  gullet,  496* 

Garlic  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  therefore 
of  fervice  in  maniacal  cafes,  88.  either 
raw  or  preferved,  is  beneficial  to  afth¬ 
matic  people,  498. 

Gaflaldi 
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Gajlaldi  (cardinal)  his  wife  management 
at  Rome  during  the  plague  there  in  the 
year  1657,  278. 

Gecco,  a  fpecies  of  lizard,  with  whofe  ve¬ 
nom  the  Indians  poifon  their  arrows, 
38. 

Geometry  (the  ftudy  of)  highly  beneficial 
to  phyficians,  153.  why  particularly 
adviled  by  Hippocrates,  164. 

Glauber's  Salt,  being  both  laxative  and 
diuretic,  is  particularly  ufeful  in  a  fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  and  efpecially  when 
it  happens  in  the  fmall-pox,  334.  is 
ferviceable  in  bypocondriacal  cafes,  556. 

Gleet  (a)  the  caufe  of,  and  its  feat,  567. 
fometimes  fucceeds  a  virulent  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  or  is  the  refult  of  an  ill-judged 
method  of  treating  that  diftemper,  ibid. 
how  beft  cured,  ibid. 

Gold  faid  to  have  been  made  out  of  orpi- 
ment,  108,  109. 

Gort ,  a  kind  of  ground  barley  ufed  by  the 
Dutch,  is  not  fo  hot  and  drying  as  oat¬ 
meal,  and  therefore  better  for  fea-ftores, 
for  which  the  Dutch  give  it  the  prefe¬ 
rence,  443. 

Gout  (the)  defined,  540.  how  beft  treated, 
54  542*  when  moft  properly  relieved 

by  bleeding,  or  guarded  againft  by  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet,  "542,  543. 
which  laft  may  fometimes  be  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  particularly  to  what  fort 
of  perfons,  543,^  544.  ' 

Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia, 
the  two  gieat  ftminaries  of  the  plague, 

^  and  why,  246—249. 

Gravity  (the  force  of),  in  what  proportion 
to  the  power  of  the  fun,  with  refped 
to  the  fea,  167.  neceftary  in  air,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  refpiration,  173,  440. 

Grotta  de '  Cani  (the)  near  Naples,  de¬ 
ferred,  134.  the  nature  of  its  fume  or 
vapour  attempted  to  be  accounted  for, 
J35 — *37*  no  real  poifon  in  it,  136. 
but  a  great  quantity  of  vitriolic  parti¬ 
cles,  137, 

Gutta  ferena  (the),  what,  how  caufed,  in 
feveral  inftances,  and  in  what  manner 
beft  treated,  when  curable,  203 — 205, 


534 — 536-  its  feveral  fp  ecies,  haw’ 
diftinguifhed,  and  their  good  and  bad 
fymptoms,  535.  when  deemed  incur¬ 
able,  and  why,  ibid. 

H. 

JLT-rflR  will  retain  infedion,  and  par- 

'£  1  ticularly  that  of  any  peftilential  dif¬ 
temper,  a  long  time,  267. 

Head  (the)  the  difeafes  of,  commonly 
proceed  from  repletion,  and  have  a  great 
affinity  with  each  other,  479.  See 
apoplexy,  Palfy ,  St.  Pitta's  Dance,  Epi- 
lep/y,  V ertigo ,  Tetanus.  Why  feized 
with  giddinefs  when  the  ftomach  is 
overloaded  with  phlegm,  569. 

Health  confifts  in  regular  motions  of  the 
fluids,  together  with  a  proper  ftate  of 
the  folids,  459-  and  difeafes  are  their 
aberrations,  ibid. 

Heart  (the)  is  the  primary  inftrument  of  ■ 
all  animal  motions,  499.  liable  to  the 
fame  indifpofttions  as  the  other  mufcles 
of  the  body,  ibid,  the  moft  common 
of  which  are,  in  the  heart,  a  palpita¬ 
tion,  a  polypus,  ftony  concretions, 
and  an  offification  of  the  tendons  in 
the  orifices  of  the  duds,  500.  the 
caufes  of  thefe  diforders  pointed  out, 
with  the  methods  of  treating  them, 
ibid.  &  501.  the  fyncope,  or  fatal 
weaknefs,  which  fome  authors  take  to 
be  another  difeafe  of  the  heart,  is  gene¬ 
rally  occafioned  by  a  too  great  and  too 
frequent  want  of  contradion  of  this 
mufcle,  which  is  indicated  by  an  in- 
termiffion  in  the  pulfe,  500.  how  af- 
feded  by  the  animal  fpirts,  559. 

E/eat  has  a  powerful  influence  in  all  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  mind,  76.  very  dange¬ 
rous  in  all  kinds  of  peftilential  diftem- 
pers,  and  diffufive  of  contagion,  280. 
inftanced  in  a  cafe  of  the  fmall-pox  at 
Shipfton  in  Worcefterfhire,  ibid,  in 
what  manner  it  afteds  the  arterial  fluid 
when  joined  with  moifture,  140.  in 
which  cafe  it  is  often  the  caufe  of  pef¬ 
tilential  diflempers,  139,  140.  in¬ 
ftanced  in  the  plague  in  Ethiopia  and 

Grand 
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Grand  Cairo,  246 — 248.  and  in  pef- 
tilential  fevers,  139. 

Hebrew  (the)  language,  is  always  mcdtft, 
608. 

Hebreivs  (the)  were  very  liable  to  foul 
ulcers  of  the  /kin,  591.  which  might, 
probably,  be  the  reafon  why  they  were 
forbid  to  eat  fwine’s  flefh,  ibid,  aferibed 
every  uncommon  work  of  nature  to  the 
agency  of  angels,  as  minifters  of  the 
fupreme  Deity,  621.  their  belief  in  re- 
fpeX  of  good  and  bad  angels,  ibid. 

Hellebore  (black)  a  powerful  impeller  of 
the  blood,  and  Angularly  beneficial  in 
a  fuppreifion  of  the  menfes,  563. 

Hemipblegia  (the)  is  very  frequently  the 
effeX  of  the  criiis  of  an  apoplexy,  when 
this  lafi  ditorder  is  not  mortal,  481. 
on  the  di/TcXion  of  the  bodies  of  apo¬ 
plexies,  who  had  been  feized  with  a 
hemiphlegia,  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe 
has  been  always  found  in  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  brain,  ibid,  how  belt  treated, 
ibid,  iff  482. 

Hemlock.  See  Cicuia. 

Hemorrhages  (periodical)  are  influenced 
by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  l'ome- 
times  in  males,  as  well  as  females,  182, 
198.  inftanced,  183.  how  beft  treated 
in  order  to  a  cure,  198.  if  not  too 
great,  are  rather  ferviceable  than  de¬ 
trimental  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  why, 
337,  338.  frequent  in  the  fea-feurvy, 
and  particularly  at  the  latter  end  of  that 
difeafe,  441.  appearance  of  the  blood 
in  that  cafe,  ibid,  are  the  word:  crifes 
or  folutions  of  a  difeafe,  and  why,  462. 
not  uncommon  in  the  feurvy,  555.  how 
beft  checked  in  that  cafe,  ibid. 

Hemp  is  apt  to  retain  infeXion,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  any  peftilential  diftem- 
per,  a  long  time,  267. 

Hermes ,  /Efcuiapius,  Hippocrates,  See. 
the  find  mafters  of  phyfic,  why  repre- 
fented  with  ‘a  fnake  near  them,  and 
alfo  worshipped  under  that  form,  30. 

Herod  (king)  the  difeafe  of,  was  not,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  the  phthiriafis, 
or  loufy  difeafe,  as  fome  have  thought, 
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but  a  verminofe  putrefaXion  'of  his 
body,  633 — 636.  and  an  immediate 
judgment  from  heaven,  633. 

Hezekiah  (king)  the  difeafe  of,  feems,  to 
the  author,  to  have  been  a  fever  which 
terminated  in  an  ablcefs,  602. 

Hippocrates  firft  feparated  phyfic  from  phi- 
lofophy,  158.  miftakenly  faid  to  have 
flopped  a  plague  in  Greece,  by  pu¬ 
rifying  the  air  with  fire,  282.  caufe 
of  this  miftake,  ibid,  his  account  of 
the  feurvy,  and  of  its  caufe,  438.  firft 
excelled  in  the  art  of  prognoftic  in  dif- 
eafes,  473.  wifely  advife^  phyficians, 
to  enquire  even  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  if  they  know  any  thing  ufeful 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  515.  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  advice  inftanced,  in  a 
very  remarkable  cure  of  a  dropfy,  514, 
5.I5-. 

Hifpaniola  probably  the  native  country  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  309. 

Hoitztocalt ,  a  fpider  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
of  the  like  nature  with  the  tarantula, 
67,  68. 

Honey  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  very  good  in  nephritic  cafes, 
530.  how  beft  medicated  to  that  end, 

ibid. 

Hottentots  (the)  how  firft  infeXed  with  the 
fmall-pox,  31 1.  and  by  what  means 
wifely  extirpated  by  them,  ibid.  &  312. 

Humours  (the)  tranfude  through  all  the 
membranes  of  the  body,  both  in  health 
and  ficknefs,  522. 

Hydrolapathum  (the  herb)  or  great  water- 
dock,  recommended  by  Pliny  as  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  feurvy,  438,  551. 

Hydrophobia  (the)  is  the  main  fymptom 
of  contagion  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  77.  the  perfon  affeXed  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  defires  to  drink,  but 
cannot,  80.  is  no  part  of  the  delirium 
in  this  cafe,  82.  but  the  effeX  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  or  fpafmodic  fever,  ibid,  not  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  fymptoms  attending 
the  diftemper  occasioned  by  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  83.  is  only  a  local  convul- 
fion,  84.  how  prevented,  according  to 
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Faccius  and  others,  89.  inftance  of  its 
being  cured  by  fubnrerfion  in  fait- water, 
even  to  a  degree  of  drowning,  92,  93. 
is  as  effectually  prevented  by  immer¬ 
sion,  if  recurred  to  in  time,  as  by  the 
more  violent  method  of  fubmeriion,  94. 
how  treated,  and  with  what  fuccefs, 
by  Dr.  Boerhaave,  in  two  cafes  in  par¬ 
ticular,  96,  97.  how  moft  likely  to  be 
relieved,  if  it  can  be  relieved  at  all,  97. 
how  only  communicated,  250.  three 
remarkable  cafes  of  the  hydrophobia, 
658,  iff  fcq.  appearance  of  two  hydro- 
phobus  bodies  when  opened,  660,  661. 
definition  of  this  difeafe,  662. 

Hypocondria  (the)  deferibed,  with  its  caufe, 
feat,  and  cure,  555 — 55-7.  the  whim- 
ficalnefs  of  this  difeafe,  and  the  great 
benefit  of  exercife  in  it,  inftanced  in  a 
very  lingular  cafe,  557. 

Hyjlerics  are  near  a-kin  to  epilepfies,  and 
greatly  influenced  by  the  moon,  180. 
inftanced  in  fome  remarkable  cafes, 
180 — 182.  how  belt  treated,  196, 
5  65- 

J. 

AIL  (the)  diftemper,  approaches 
near  to  the  firft  original  of  the  plague, 
281.  is  often  extremely  fatal,  243.  in¬ 
ftanced  in  the  black  aftize  at  Oxford, 
in  the  year  1575,  281.  is  owing  to  a 
pent-up  air,  loaded  with  damps,  and 
corrupted  with  the  filthinefs  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  animal  bodies,  ibid,  clean- 
linefs  and  air  may  prevent  this  calamity, 
the  confideration  of  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  legiflature,  ibid. 

'Jaundice  (the),  why  produced  by  the  bite 
of  a  viper,  39.  this  fpecies  of  it  defined, 
39,  40.  wherein  different  from  that 
which  is  occaiioned  by  a  difeafe  of  the 
liver,  40.  caufes  of  this  laft,  in  all  its 
various  appearances,  523,  524.  and 
methods  of  cure,  525,  526.  fometimes, 
and  in  what  cafe,  turns  to  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  vomica,  525.  how  belt  treated 
in  this  cafe,  ibid.  iff  526. 

Ibis  (the  bird)  why  worlhipped  by  the 
Egyptians,  248. 


Jehoram  (king)  the  difeafe  of,  feetns  to 
have  been  no  other  than  a  fevere  dy- 
fentery,  60  r. 

Jews.  See  Hebrews. 

hnagination  (the  ftrength  of)  inftanced 
in  mad  people,  486 — 488.  whofe  dif- 
order  confifts  intirely  therein,  488.  in 
women  with  child,  ibid,  iff  489,  619, 
620.  and  in  the  effects  of  immoderate 
joy,  as  well  as  of  anxiety  and  grief, 
ibid. 

Iliac  PaJJion  (the),  which  is  a  violent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  fmaller  gut,  unlefs 
lpeedily  relieved,  foon  terminates  in  a 
gangrene  and  death,  503.  how  belt 
treated  in  order  to  a  cure,  ibid,  iff  504. 

Immerfion  in  a  cold  bath  better  for  per- 
fons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  than  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  dipping  them  in  the 
fea,  and  why,  92.  was  not  pradtifed  on 
fuch  perfons  by  the  ancients  till  it  was 
too  late,  91.  and  then  to  a  dangerous 
degree,  92.  is  as  effectual  as  the  more 
violent  method  of  fubmerfion,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hydrophobia,  if  ufed  in  time, 
94* 

lnnnortality  (the)  of  the  foul,  plainly  af- 
ferted  by  Solomon,  610. 

Infection  (peftilential)  is  often  produced 
by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubftarv- 
ces,  246 — 248.  and  is  greatly  height¬ 
ened  by  a  hot  and  moift  air,  ibid,  in¬ 
ftanced  in  the  frequent  plagues  in  Ethio¬ 
pia  and  Egypt,  ibid,  is  greatly  fpread 
by  heat,  280.  communicated  by  the 
frnoke  arifing  from  the  burning  of  in¬ 
fected  cloaths  or  goods,  ibid,  inftanced 
in  the  plague  at  Venice,  and  the  final  I- 
pox  at  Shipfton  in  Worcefterlhire,  ibid. 
is  always  heightened  by  confinement, 
289.  what  kinds  of  goods  are  moft  apt 
to  retain  it,  267,  309.  directions  for 
guarding  againit  it,  281 — 291.  infedt- 
ed  cloaths,  goods,  or  dead  bodies, 
fihould  be  buried  deep  under-ground, 
280,  287.  the  knowdedge  of  the  nature 
of  the  infedting  particles  is  not  attain¬ 
able  by  us,  317,  318. 
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Inoculation  (the)  of  the  fmall-pox,  is  a 
proof  that  the  puftules,  carbuncles,  and 
buboes,  which  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
temper  fometimes  throws  forth  on  the 
fkin  in  peftilential  fevers,  are  the  very 
venom  of  the  difeafe,  315.  was  firft  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Circaffians,  340.  whole 
manner  of  performing  it  was  nearly  the 
fame  as  ours,  ibid .  why  never  pra&ifed 
by  the  Turks,  341.  our  knowledge  of 
it  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  and  Ar¬ 
menians  at  Conftantinople,  ibid,  how 
pra£tifed  by  the  Chinefe,  ibid,  their 
method  experienced  not  to  be  fo  good 
as  ours,  342.  the  inoculated  fmall-pox 
proved  remarkably  to  be  much  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  than  that  which  is  acquired  in 
the  natural  way,  ibid,  the  affertions  of 
thofe  who  pretend  that  the  eruptions 
produced  by  inoculation  are  not  the 
genuine  fmall-pox,  feem  quite  ground- 
lefs,  343.  cannot  produce  a  diftemper 
of  a  quite  different  kind,  as  fome  have 
idly  imagined,  ibid.  &  344.  what  fub- 
jedls  moll  proper  to  take  the  infection 
from,  ibid,  cautions  to  be  obferved  in 
regard  to  the  perfons  inoculated,  ibid. 
this  artificial  difeafe  is  generally  fo  mild, 
that  it  feldom  wants  any  help  from  me¬ 
dicines,  345.  but  it  is  more  apt  than 
the  natural  to  produce  boils  and  fwell- 
ings,  and  therefore  requires  more  fre¬ 
quent  purging,  ibid. 

Inundations ,  to  what  caufes  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing,  206. 

Job  (the  book  of)  the  moft  ancient  of  all 
books,  588.  by  whom  probably  writ¬ 
ten,  and  when,  ibid,  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  compofed  upon  a  true  hiftory, 
589.  the  author’s  opinion  concerning 
Job’s  difeafe,  591. 

Joints  (the)  pains  in,  when  accompanied 
with  inflammation  and  tumor,  have  an 
affinity  with  the  gout,  544.  how  beft 
treated,  ibid,  id  feq.  See  Sciatica. 
Should  be  taken  great  care  of  in  the 
fmall-pox,  375,  376. 

• Ipecacuanha ,  though  a  gentle  emetic, 
fhould,  like  all  other  vomits,  never  be 


adminiftered  when  there  is  the  Jeaft 
apprehenfioii  of  an  inflammation  in  the 
ftomach  or  bowels,  293.  very  proper 
in  the  bloody-flux,  502. 
lfis  (the  goddefs),  why  reprefented  with 
an  afp  upon  her  head,  29. 

IJJues  may  be  of  fervice  to  guard  againft 
peftilential  contagions,  286.  where  beft 
placed,  ibid,  are  particularly  requiftte 
in  the  pally  and  hemiphlegia,  and  in 
what  places,  481.  are  good  in  all  afth- 
matic  cafes,  in  which  they  fhould  be 
placed  above  the  fhoulder-blades,  499. 
where  beft  placed  in  order  to  give  re¬ 
lief  in  the  fciatica,  545.  are  beneficial 
in  the  king’s  evil,  550. 

Itch  (the)  is  given  by  limple  contact,  25O, 
547.  the  reafon  of  which  is  accounted 
for,  657.  owes  its  origin  to  fmall  ani¬ 
mals,  which  breed  in  the  cuticle,  546, 
547.  which  are  accurately  defcrtbed, 
656.  how  cured,  547,  657.  internal 
medicines  are  not  of  any  real  fervice  in 
this  difeafe,  658.  reafon  why  it  fome¬ 
times  returns  again,  after  having  been 
fuppofed  to  be  cured,  ibid. 

Judas  (the  death  of),  may  be  ranked  in 
the  number  of  difeafes,  631.  and  why, 
633.  different  opinions  of  the  learned 
concerning  it,  ibid.  &  feq.  that  of  the 
author,  by  which  the  feeming  differ¬ 
ence  between  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  is 
cleared  up  and  reconciled,  632. 

K. 

ID  NETS  (the)  have  a  wonderful 
correfpondence  with  the  fkin,  321, 
326.  difeafes  of  them  and  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  with  the  methods  of  treating  them, 
528-:—  533.  See  Calculus. 

L. 

A  MB  (the  lungs  of  a)  applied  warn) 
to  the  head,  have  carried  oft'  the 
phrenfy  in  a  delirium,  by.  the  exfuda- 
tion  of  the  noxious  or  fuperfluous  hu¬ 
mours,  464. 

>5 
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Laudanum  cydoniatum  (the  foundation  of 
Van  He! atom’s )  is  fait  of  wormwood 
with  juice  of  lemons,  128. 

Laurel-water  (the  fatal  effedfs  of),  and 
its  manner  of  operating  inftanced  in 
feveral  experiments,  129 — 131.  its 
moft:  poifonous  part  is,  probably,  its 
oil,  131.  againft  which  fal  ammoniac 
has  been  tried  with  fuccefs,  as  an  an¬ 
tidote,  ibid. 

Laxatives  firft  proved  by  the  author  of 
this  work  to  be  of  fervice  in  the  decline 
of  the  ftnall-pox,  300.  are  highly  ne- 
cefi'ary,  fo  as  to  keep  the  body  open, 
during,  and  particularly  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of,  that  diftemper,  321. 

La7.arettos  fhould  be  built  in  proper  places, 
and  particularly  on  fmall  iflands,  for 
the  reception  both  of  men  and  goods 
which  arrive  from  places  fufpedfed  of 
being  infc&ed  with  the  plague,  265. 
the  lazaretto  for  the  men  fhould  be  at 
fome  diftance  from  that  for  the  goods, 
267.  all  fufpedted  goods,  efpecially  cot¬ 
ton,  hemp,  flax,  paper,  books,  and 
thofe  made  of  animal  iubftances,  fhould 
be  unpacked  in  proper  places,  and  ex- 
pofed  as  much  as  poftible  to  the  frefh 
air  for  forty  days,  ibid,  how  managed, 
and  the  goods  depofited  in  them,  at 
Leghorn  and  Venice,  269.  experiment 
by  which  a  trial  might,  perhaps,  be 
made  whether  goods  are  actually  in- 
fedfed,  and  when  they  have  ceafed  to 
emit  their  noxious  fumes,  267. 

Lead  (the  melting  oP)  why  noxious,  112. 
acquires  a  corrofive  quality  by  being 
long  expofed  to  the  air,  ibid. 

Leeches  are  often  of  great  fervice  in  a  de¬ 
lirium,  463. 

Lemons  and  oranges  experienced,  by  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  to  be  of  fingular  fer¬ 
vice  in  the  fea  feurvy,  444. 

Leprofy  (the)  two  kinds  of  fpecified,  546, 
593.  was  very  common  among  the 
Jews,  592.  its  figns,  as  recorded  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  ibid,  whether  the 
fame  difeafe  with  that  of  which  medi¬ 
cal  writers  have  treated,  ibid.  &  feq.  is 


a  fpecies  of  the  itch,  593.  was  always 
moft  frequent  in  the  hotteft  countries, 
594.  how  deferibed  by  Mofes,  593. 
by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Celfus, 
594>  595*  an^  by  the  Arabian  writers, 
ibid,  the  Syrian  differed  in  degree  only, 
and  not  in  nature,  from  the  Grecian, 
ibid,  may  undoubtedly  be  communi¬ 
cated  by  cloaths,  &c.  596.  the  author’s 
conjedture  on  what  the  Scriptures  call 
the  leprofy  in  ahoufe,  597.  tindlure  of 
canthar.-des,  the  flefh  or  fait  of  vipers, 
and  viper- wine,  are  excellent  remedies 
in  leprous  cafes,  47,  48,  598. 

Lethargy  (the)  is  a  lighter  fpecies  of  the 
apoplexy,  481.  See  Apoplexy. 

Leucoium  (the)  a  fpecies  of  madwort, 
recommended  by  Diofcorides  for  per- 
fons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  88. 

Lcucophlegmatia ,  a  fpecies  of  the  dropfy. 
See  Anafarca. 

Lichen  (the)  or  afh-coloured  ground  liver¬ 
wort,  the  principal  ingredient  of  the 
author’s  remedy  for  perfons  bit  by  a 
mad  dog,  89,  90.  is  a  warm  diuretic, 
9.0.  deferibed,  and  analyfed,  90,  91* 
is  beft  when  gathered  after  a  rainy  fea- 
fon,  91. 

Limbs  (the)  and  joints,  how  to  be  taken 
care  of  and  treated  in  the  fmall- pox, 

_  .375*  376. 

Lime  (quick)  fhould  not  be  thrown  into 
the  grave,  as  has  been  pradtifed  abroad, 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  who  d.ie 
of  peffilential  or  contagious  diffempers, 
left  it  fhould  occafion  noxious  exhala¬ 
tions  from  the  ground,  287. 

Lime-water,  and  how  prepared,  is  found  to 
be  very  beneficial  in  nephritic  cafes,  532. 

Linen  retains  infedlion,  and  particularly 
that  of  any  peffilential  diffemper,  a 
long  time,  267. 

Liver  (the)  is  the  organ  by  which  the 
bile  is  fepa rated  from j the  blood,  523. 
is  liable  to  very  many  difeafes,  which 
proceed  chiefly  from  the  bile,  ibid,  IA 
555.  See  Diabetes  and  ^Jaundice.  The 
liver  of  the  mad  dog  is  no  cure  for  its 
bite,  87. 

Lacujis% 
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Locujisy  by  their  prodigious  fwarms,  are 
a  principal  caufe  of  the  almoft  perpe¬ 
tual  peftilential  diftempers  in  Ethiopia, 

^47* 

Loofenefs  (a)  when  it  comes  in  a  fever,  is 
fometimes  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  502. 
is  eafily  flopped,  and  how,  when  it 
comes  alone,  ibid,  but  very  different 
when  it  is  attended  with  fevere  gripes, 
or  a  bloody-flux,  ibid.  &  503.  See 
Flux  (the  bloody). 

Lowndes  (Mr.)  his  fait  the  beft  for  curing 
fea  provifions,  and  why,  443. 

Lucan ,  his  account  of  the  various  fpecies 
of  vipers  which  Cato  met  with  in  the 
defarts  of  Libya,  not  poetical  fictions, 
but  taken  fjom  nature,  27. 

Lues  venerea  (the)  is  moft  probably  a  na¬ 
tive  of  fome  of  the  American  iflands, 
particularly  Hifpaniola,  309.  when  firft 
brought  into  Europe,  and  how  fpread 
there,  ibid,  to5  310.  difficult  to  be  cured 
in  cold  climates,  310.  quickfilver  is  its 
antidote,  566.  See  Gleet. 

Lunatics ,  why  fo  cajled,  177,  625.  the 
author’s  reafons  for  thinking  that  the 
cafe  of  the  lunatics  mentioned  in  the 
gofpels,  was  a  periodical  epilepfy,  ibid. 
See  Epilepfy  and  Epileptics. 

Lungs  (the)  how  affeCfed  by  a  hot  and 
moift  air,  140.  how  moft  properly 
treated  when  ulcerated,  476 — 478. 

M. 

A DN E  S  5,  the  moft  dreadful  of 
all  difeafes,  to  what  caufes  moft  fre¬ 
quently  owing,  484.  rifes  to  the  greateft 
height  when  the  mind  is  racked  with 
contrary  paflions  at  the  fame  time,  485, 
618.  is  diftinguifhed,  by  medical  wri¬ 
ters,  into  two  general  kinds,  mania, 
and  melancholy,  485,  486.  wherein 
their  difference  is  made  to  confift, 
though  it  be,  in  faCt,  in  degree  only, 
ibid,  and  they  very  frequently  change 
from  one  into  the  other,  486.  proof 
that  the  animal  fpirits  acquire  various 
preternatural  properties  in  all  madnefs, 
ibid,  this  tjiftemper  not  only  often  pr@- 


ferves  the  patient  from  other  difeafeV* 
but  fometimes  difpoffeffes  the  body  of 
even  dangerous  illneffes  contracted  be¬ 
fore,  486.  inftanced  in  two  very  re¬ 
markable  cafes,  ibid.  &  487".  which 
alfo  prove,  that  this  difeafe  confifts  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  ftrength  of  imagination, 
488.  when  love  and  its  attendant  paf- 
fions  produce  madnefs,  this  diforder  is 
generally  of  the  maniacal  kind,  484, 
485.  the  madnefs  of  fuperftitious  peo¬ 
ple  is  moft  commonly  melancholic, 
ibid,  mad  men,  for  the  moft  part,  live 
very  long,  490,  491,  619.  directions 
for  the  cure  of  this  moft  (hocking  dif¬ 
order,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  admini- 
ftering  of  medicines,  490 — 492.  with 
rules  for  the  management  of  mad  folks*, 
according  to  their  refpeCtive  fituations 
and  afteCtions  of  body  and  of  mind, 
492—494.  a  caution  particularly  re- 
quifite  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  too  frequent  danger  of  a  re- 
lapfe  in  this  difeafe,  494.  all  maniacal 
people  are  fearful  and  cowardly,  486. 
maniacal  perfons  are  not  eafily  afteCteck 
by  opium,  and  for  what  realon,  126, 
127.  bear  furprifingly  the  injuries  of 
cold,  hunger,  Sic.  ibid,  have  a  pro¬ 
digious  degree  of  mufcular  force,  ibid. 

Madnefs  (the)  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  is  preceded  by  very  different 
fymptoms  in  different  fubjeCfs,  77,  & 
feq.  is  fometimes  a  confiderable  time 
before  it  appears,  .77.  but  it  generally 
breaks  out  within  thirty  or  forty  days, 
78.  ufual  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this 
dreadful  diftemper,  78,  cf  feq.  which 
always  proves  fatal  in  about  two  days, 
78.  by  what  authors,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  this  fpecies  of  madnefs  has  been 
beft  treated,  79.  is  always  attended 
with  a  violent  fever,  which  is  alfo  in¬ 
variably  the  caufe  of  madnefs  in  a  dog, 
80.  an  inftance  of  furprifmg  ftrength  in 
a  maniacal  patient  of  this  kind,  79,  8c. 
the  hydrophobia,  as  it  is  wrongly 
called,  has  always  been  accounted  the 
l'ureft  mark  of  the  dreadful  diftemper 

4  S  2  occasioned 
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occafioncd  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  doe,  78. 
fcut  is  not  uwexceptionably  one  ot  its 
attendants,  83.  the  perfon  affeded  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  vvifhes  to  drink, 
but  cannot,  80.  definition  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  diflemper,  81.  of  its  caufes,  82.  and 
of  its  effects  upon  the  body  apparent  on 
d  flection,  82,  660,  661.  why  perfons 
aiH:ded  with  this  diftemper  cannot 
fwallow  cither  meat  or  drink,  82.  why 
this  poifon  may  lurk  long  in  the  body 
before  its  lad  effed  appears,  84.  how  its 
fatal  effects  may  beft  be  prevented,  86 — 
97.  method  of  cure  pradifed  with  great 
luccefs  by  the  author  of  this  work,  89. 

Madivort  (the  plant),  reckoned  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  be  of  great  efficacy  againft  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  88.  two  forts  of  it, 
ibid. 

Mania  (a)  is  ufually  a  heightened  melan¬ 
choly,  81.  how,  and  by  what  pro- 
greffions,  81,  82.  that  occafioned  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  may  lurk  long  in 
the  body,  84.  inftances  of  its  having 
to  done,  84,  85.  and  of  its  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  moon,  ibid,  relieved  by 
powerful  diuretics,  88,  89.  how  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  author  in  the  cafe  of  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  89.  a  common  mania 
cured  by  fubmerfion  in  freih  w’ater, 
even  to  drowning,  93.  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  a  cure  performed  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lis,  95.  is  frequently  attended  with  epi¬ 
leptic  fymptoms,  which  keep  lunar  pe¬ 
riods,  1S0. 

Marrubium  (the),  a  fpecies  of  mad  wort, 
recommended  by  Galen  for  perfons  bit 
by  a  mad  dog,  88. 

Marfeilles  always  liable  to  the  plague, 
and  why,  245.  extraordinary  cuflom 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
in  devoting  to  death  fome  one  perfon, 
yearly,  by  way  of  expiatory  iacrifice  to 
clear  themfelves  from  the  plague,  247. 

Marfi  (the),  a  people  in  Italy,  ufed  to 
cure  the  bite  of  a  ferpent  by  fucking 
the  wound,  42. 

Matter  (universal  elaftic)  what  is  here 
meant  by,  21. 


E  X. 

Alt'aJIcs  (the),  a  plague  fui  'generis', 
brought  originally  hom  Egypt,  214. 
and  how  propagated  in  Europe,  261. 
are  caught  by  a  near  approach  only  to 
the  fick,  250.  but  are,  probably,  never 
generated  by  the  air  of  our  climate, 261. 
have  a  great,  affinity,  with  the  (mall-pox, 
and  particularly  wherein,  346.  never 
feize  any  perfon  more  than  once,  ibid. 
errors  of  the  gre^t  Sydenham,  and  of 
Dr.  Morton,  with  relped  to  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  346 — 348-  the  greatefl  danger  in 
which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lun-^s, 
347.  which  renders  bleeding  neceflaiy 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  diftemper, 
according  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient,  ibid,  fometimes  aifo  in  the 
height  of  the  fever,  ibid,  and  by  all 
means  at  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  flux  of  humours  upon  the  breaft 
and  inteffines,  and  the  fymptoms  of  a 
hedic  fever  and  confumption,  ibid,  iff 
349.  fymptoms,  appearance,  and  ef- 
feds  of  this  difeafe,  346.  and  its  cure, 
347 — 349*  children  moll  liable  to  it, 
347- 

- -  as  treated  by  Rhazes; 

what  conftitutions  moft  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  361,  362.  and  particularly  in 
what  fealons  of  the  year,  ibid,  prog- 
noftics  of  its  eruption,  362,  363,  370. 
wherein  different  in  the  meafles,  from 
thofe  which  precede  the  fmall-pox, 
363.  means  of  prefervation  from,  and 
of  leflening  the  difeafe,  with  various 
prefcriptionsforthatpurpofe,364 — 370. 
of  haftening  the  eruption  of  the  puf- 
tules,  when  neceffary  to  affift  their  pro- 
trufion,  370—373.  of  the  diet  of  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  meafles,  and  wherein,  and 
why,  it  fhould  be  different  from  that 
of  thofe  who  have  the  fmall-pox,  384. 
of  managing  the  difeharges  of  the  belly 
in  this  difeafe,  383 — 385.  figns  by 
which  a  judgment  may  be  formed, 
whether  the  patient  will  recover  or  not, 
386—389. 

Membranes  (the)  of  the  body,  are  every 
where  perfpirable,  522. 


Medka 
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Medica  Sacra ,  the  author’s  motives  for 
writing  his,  579 — 586.  and  for  whom 
he  chiefly  intended  it,  584,  585. 

Menfes  (the)  of  women,  illue  from  vef- 
fels  peculiarly  appropriated  to  them, 
562.  arc  iadifputably  influenced  by  the 
moon,  182.  are  greateft  in  countries 
iiear  the  equator,  where  the  lunar  ac¬ 
tion  is  ftrongeft,  ibid,  their  diforJers 
how  beft  remedied,  197,  198,  563. 
rather  afford  relief,  than  threaten  dan¬ 
ger,  in  the  (mall- pox,  337.  but  if  the 
difeharse  be  fo  meat  as  to  weaken  the 
patient  over  much,  it  (hould  be  re¬ 
trained,  ibid,  and  by  what, means, 
ibid,  ifd  563. 

Mephitis  (an  artificial),  how  made,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  fame  effects  as  the  fa¬ 
mous  Grotta  de’  Cani,  137. 

Mercury  is,  in  itfelf,  a  fafe  and  beneficial 
medicine,  ico.  but  may  do  hurt,  and 
how,  if  incautioufly  or  injudicioufly 
ufed,  101.  inftanced  in  two  examples, 
102.  dulcified,  is  fpecifically  heavier 
than  the  corrofive,  and  why,  104.  is 
more  fafely  ufed  internally  than  exter¬ 
nally,  to  raife  a  falivation,  and  why, 
105 — 107.  how  firft  ufed  in  venereal 
maladies,  and  by  whom,  106.  in  the 
barometer,  how  affeCted  by  the  air, 
170 — 172.  its  fumes  are  not  only  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  of  no  fervice  as  a  prefer- 
vative  againft  peftilential  infections, 
285.  the  good  effeCts  of  mercury  in 
ca'es  of  the  gutta  ferena,  experienced 
by  the  author,  536.  is  ferviceable  in  the 
king’s  evil,  and  how  beft  prepared  and 
adminiftered  for  that  end,  548. 

- - ■  fublimate ,  how  made,  99.  effeCts 

of  this  poifon,  ibid,  tried  upon  a  dog, 
ibid,  appearances  when  the  dog  was 
diffeCted,  ibid.  &  ICO.  fymptoms  in  a 
man  poifoned  by  fublimate,  100.  its 
poifonous  quality  how  owing  to  the  fait 
which  is  one  of  its  ingredients,  102, 
103.  its  nature,  and  manner  of  aCting 
as  a  poifon,  103.  when  re-fublimed,  it 
becomes,  from  a  violent  poifon,  a  fafe 


and  noble  medicine,  ibid,  the  reafon 
why,  104. 

Milk  of  all  kinds,  and  its  whey,  clari¬ 
fied  with  antifcorbutic  herbs,  is  both 
food  and  phyfic  in  the  feurvy,  445.  and 
generally  reputed  fuch  in  confumptions, 
4/6.  but  is  fometimes  more  fit  for  the 
diieafe,  than  apt  to  agree  with  the  pa¬ 
tient,  ibid,  which  kind  beft,  and  how 
moft  properly  medicated  in  fuch  cafes, 
ibid,  a  milk  diet  may  be  dangerous  to 
fome  conftitutions,  543,  544. 

Mind  (the)  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  all 
fenfe  and  motion  in  the  human  body, 
456.  as  is  remarkably  perceptible  in 
peftilential  fevers  in  particular,  457. 
influences  not  only  the  whole  human 
frame,  but  even  particular  parts  of  it, 
and  how,  ibid,  as  is  peculiarly  appa¬ 
rent  where  obftruCtions  are  moft  to  be 
feared,  ibid,  and  direCts  the  conveyance 
of  the  humours  of  the  body  through 
fome  paflages  more  freely  than  through 
others,  458.  an  excefiive  intention  of 
the  mind,  and  the  thoughts  too  long 
fixed  on  any  one  objeCt,  is  a  very  fre¬ 
quent  caufe  of  madnefs,  484.  even  thofe 
motions  which  are  called  involuntary, 
are  governed  and  altered  by  our  mind, 
500.  its  affeCtions,  when  vehement, 
may  be  juftly  ranked  among  difeafes, 
and  why,  558.  not  only  bring  on  bodily 
difeafes,  but  thefe  laft  likewife  engen¬ 
der  paflions,  559.  how  beft  regulated, 
or  corrected,  561. 

Minder  us  s  fpirit ,  a  powerful  fudorific, 

*  of  excellent  ufe  in  all  putrid  fevers, 
469. 

Minerals ,  the  moft  innocent,  may  be¬ 
come  corrofive  by  combining  them  with 
falts,  1 12.  mineral  poifons  are  more 
violent  and  deadly  than  vegetable  juices, 
and  for  what  reafon,  98,  99. 

Minerva ,  why  reprefented  with  afnake,  29. 
Mijletoe  (the)  of  the  oak,  is  an  ufeltfs 
weed,  628.  owes  its  great  character 
entirely  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids, 
ibid. 


Mink's- 
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JLLnl's-  hood.  See  Aconiium . 

Moon  (the  influence  of  the)  upon  human 
bodies,  163 — 206.  when  ftrongeft,  and 
in  what  manner  it  affedte  the  tides, 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  air,  165 — 168. 
why  grcateft  when  the  moon  is  new 

*  and  at  the  full,  166.  and  moll  of  all 
when  accompanied  with  tempeftuous 
weather,  203.  is  neceftarily  greater 
on  tiie  nervous  fluid,  or  animal  fpirits, 
than  on  the  blood,  or  any  other  fluid 
of  the  animal  body,  and  why,  176, 
177.  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  epileptics, 
*77 — 179*  *n  maniacal  people,  180. 
in  perfons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  85,  86. 
in  hyfterical  disorders,  180 — 182.  in 
fome  palfies,  181.  on  the  menfes  of 
women,  182,  198.  on  hemorrhages  in 
men,  ibid,  on  the  fluor  albus,  184.  in 
nephritic  paroxyfms,  185.  in  the  dia¬ 
betes,  ibid,  in  fats  of  the  afthma,  186. 
when  productive  of  the  greateft  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  or  diminution  of  its 
preffure,  184.  is  of  equal  force  either 
when  new  or  at  the  full,  though  its  in¬ 
fluence  be,  moft  commonly,  exerted 
at  only  one  of  thofe  times,  ibid,  its  An¬ 
gular  effects  on  two  young  ladies,  186. 
upon  fhell-fifli,  187.  in  cafes  of  epide¬ 
mic  fevers,  188,  189.  affedts  even  the 
plague,  190.  has  very  great  influence 
on  the  crifes  of  diftempers,  193.  ex¬ 
tends  even  to  quadrupeds  that  are  men- 
ftruated,  198.  to  afthmatic  diforders, 
200.  blindnefs,  204.  probably  accele¬ 
rated  the  death  of  Oliver  Crsmwell, 

205.  is  a  principal  caufe  of  inundations, 

206. 

Mortification ,  how  occafioned  by  poifon, 

1 9.  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  Peruvian 
bark,  338. 

Mortem  (Dr.)  much  miftaken,  and  from 
what  ftrange  motive,  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  meafles,  347,  348. 

Motion  and  Senfe  (the  laws  of),  in  the 
human  body,  455 — 461.  depend  on 
the  animal  fpirits,  which,  in  their  turn, 
are  primarily  adfuated  by  the  mind, 
456.  are  two- fold,  internal  and  exter¬ 


nal,  ibid,  their  definition  and  difference, 
ibid,  even  thofe  motions  which  are  called 
involuntary,  are  governed  and  altered 
by  the  mind,  500. 

Mouth  (the)  how  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
treated,  in  the  fmall-pox,  375. 

Mufic  the  only  cure  for  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula,  68.  its  efFedl  in  this  cafe  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  accounted  for,  70 — 76. 
was  much  ufed,  anciently,  to  medici¬ 
nal  purpofes,  and  may  be  of  great  fer- 
vice,  74.  its  firfl  application  to  medical 
purpofes  not  improbably  aferibed  to 
Pythagoras,  75.  its  manner  of  benefit¬ 
ing  difordered  perfons  accounted  for 
and  exemplified,  73 — 76.  particularly 
in  the  difeafe  of  king  Saul,  599.  its  ef¬ 
fects  fometimes  hurtful,  76. 

Mujk ,  how  belt  adminiftered  in  all  putrid 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  of  great  fervice, 
469. 

Mujiard feed,  its  efficacy,  taken  with  a 
decodfion  of  green  broom  tops,  in  a 
very  remarkable  hydropic  cafe,  514, 
5*5- 

Myrrh  a  powerful  deobftruent  and  clean- 
fer  of  the  glands,  492. 

N. 

AT  APE  LL  US.  See  A  ami  turn. 

Narcotics  fhould  be  ufed  cautioufly 
in  the  fmall-pox,  at  leaft  till  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  puftules  is  compleated,  325. 
after  which  they  may  be  adminiftered 
fafely,  ibid,  the  reafon  why,  ibid,  in 
what  cafes  never  to  be  given,  ibid,  may 
fometimes,  and  for  what  reafon,  be 
placed  among  diuretics,  515.  and  may 
therefore  be,  fometimes,  properly  ad¬ 
miniftered  to  hydropics,  ibid,  inftanccd 
in  a  very  remarkable  cafe  of  an  afeites 
and  tympany  together,  ibid.  &  516. 

Nature ,  the  author’s  definition  of  what 
ought  to  be  underftood  by  the  word, 
3!3»  3J4*  almoft  all  diforders  of  the 
body,  and  particularly  in  all  fevers,  en¬ 
deavours  to  conquer  the  difeafe,  by 
rading  fome  ftruggle  or  other,  in  order 
to  throw  forth  from  the  body  whatever 

is 
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is  prejudicial  to  life,  313,  315,  457,  fluid  of  the  animal  body,  and  why, 
462.  inftanced  particularly  in  peftilen-  j76>  *77-  .  ....... 

tial  fevers,  315.  is  the  cure  of  difeafes,  Nettles ,  when  they  pierce  the  fkin,  inftil 
fays  Hippocrates;  which  was  alfo  the  a  venomous  juice  into  the  wound,  65. 
opinion  of  our  fagacious  Sydenham,  Nbamdu  (the),  or  great  American  fpi- 
ibid.  ftrongly  inftanced  in  a  very  re-  der,  above  fifty  times  bigger  than  the 

markable  cafe  of  the  fmall-pox,  330 —  large#  European  fpider,  62. 

332.  Nitre,  mixed  with  vinegar,  makes  a 

Nebuchadnezzar  (king)  the  difeafe  of,  ap-  good  fume  to  guard  again#  peftilential 

pears  evidently  to  have  been  a  hypo-  infedtions,  285.  mixed  with  bezoar, 

chondriacal  madnefs,  610.  the  author’s  keeps  the  inflammation  the  blood 


reafons  for  being  of  this  opiniop,  ibid. 
\Sfeq. 

Nephritic  paroxyfms  are  influenced  by  the 
moon,  185.  inftanced,  ibid.  ZS  186. 
to  what  owing,  and  how  be#  treated, 

*99- 

Nerves  (the)  how  affedled  by  the  bite  of 
a  tarantula,  and  afterwards  by  mufic, 
73.  by  the  mania  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  a  maH  dog,  82 — 84. 

— - -  (the  optic)  how  affedted  by  a 

gutta  ferena,  202 — 205.  and  how  be# 
treated  in  this  cafe,  205. 

Nervous  fluid  (the),  or  animal  fpirits,  de¬ 
fined,  21,  253.  when  infedted  by  poi- 
fon,  immediately  taints  the  whole  body, 

'  and  how,  ibid.  IS  19,  313.  is  the  caufe 
of  many  dreadful  diforders  when  viti¬ 
ated,  ibid.  ZS  25.  is  alone  affedted,  at 
fir#,  by  the  venom  of  (he  viper,  37. 
and  indeed  by  all  other  poifons,  130, 
313.  and  peftilential  infections,  252, 
313.  how  adtuated  in  delirious  cafes, 
71*  and  in  what  manner  affected  by 
the  venom  of  poifonous  creatures,  72. 
how  affedted  by  the  flabber  or  fpittle  of 
a  mad  dog,  81.  by  the  poifonous  qua¬ 
lities  of  hemlock,  115.  has  little  or  no 
motion  in  a  perfon  afleep,  121.  how 
affedted  by  a  plentiful  meal,  122.  and 
by  opium  taken  moderately,  123,  125. 
is  helped  in  cafes*  of  fome  poifons,  and 
what,  by  fpirits  of  fal  ammoniac,  131. 
is  the  firft  part  affedted  by  any  malig¬ 
nant  contagion,  141,  313.  and  by  the 
morbific  effluvia  of  difeafed  bodies,  252. 

neceffarily  affedted  by  the  influence 

©f  the  moon,  more  than  any  other 


within  due  bounds,  and  at  the  fame 
time  aflifts  the  expulfion  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  through  the  fkin,  in  the 
fmall-pox,  324.  proportions  of  this 
mixture,  and  the  quantity  proper  to  be 
given  to  adults  and  to  children,  ibid. 
nitre  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  326. 

Nofe  (the),  how  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  fmall-pox,  376. 

Nux  vomica  (the),  a  vegetable  poifon, 
116. 

O. 

DOURS  (the  force  of)  with  their 
good  and  bad  effedts,  539.  reafon 
why  they  do  not  equally  agree  with  all 
conftitutions,  540. 

Oil  is  not  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  viper, 
44.  a  red  oil  diftilled  from  bitter  al¬ 
monds  is  very  poifonous,  131.  an  oil 
contained  in  laurel- water  is  probably 
its  moft  pernicious  part,  ibid. 

Ointment  (the  green),  mixed  with  a 
feventh  or  eighth  part  of  the  ftrong  fpi- 
rit  of  vitriol,  is  of  fervice  to  ftimulate 
the  fkin  of  a  paralytic  part,  481.  which 
Ihould  be  dreffed  afterwards  with  oint¬ 
ment  of  elder,  ibid. 

Opiatts  are  beneficial  in  nephritic  pains, 
and  in  uterine  cafes,  127. 

Opium  reckoned,  by  the  ancients,  the 
moft  powerful  of  all  narcotic  poifons, 
1 19.  its  nature  and  manner  of  adting 
accounted  for,  119 — 129.  taken,  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  is  one  of  the  moft  noble  re¬ 
medies  in  the  world,  119.  but,  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  it  proves  a  poifon, 
and  how,  127.  inftanced  in  the  cafe 
of  a  dog,  128.  chemically  analyfed, 

123. 
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123.  is  taken,  by  the  Turks  and  Per¬ 
sians,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  oceafion 
drunkennefs,  126.  does  not  eafily  take 
eftc(£l  upon  maniacal  people,  and  why, 
126,  127.  is  improperly  adminiftered, 
fometimes,  by  phyficians,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  when,  127.  how  beft  to  remedy 
its  bad  effects,  when  taken  in  too  great 
a  quantity,  128.  is  faid  by  Tome  au¬ 
thors  of  experience  to  be  a  lefs  fafe  and 
lefs  certain  foporific,  than  camphire, 
492.  is  fometimes,  and  in  what  cafes, 
a  beneficial  medicine  in  difficult  births, 
566. 

Oracles  (fome  odd  ^enigmatical  verfes  in 
the  Sibylline),  fuppofed  by  certain  che- 
miffs  to  allude  to  the  fubjedf-matter  of 
^  their  great  work,  108. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  experienced,  by  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  to  be  of  lingular  fer- 
vice  in  the  fea  fcurvy,  444. 

Oration  (Harveian)  the  author’s,  641  — 
650. 

Orpiment  was  the  arfenic  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  auripigmentum  of  the  Latins, 
107.  its  properties  and  effeas,  108. 
more  ufeful  in  painting  than  in  phyfic, 
ibid,  idly  taken  by  fome  chemifts  for 
the  fubjea- matter  of  their  great  work, 
ibid.  Caligula  faid  to  have  made  gold 
out  of  it,  109. 

Ovaries  (the)  of  women,  are  liable  to  the 
dropfy,  514.  remarkable  cafe  of  a  lady 
who  was  cured  of  that  difeafe,  ibid,  iff 
5*5- 

Oxylapathum ,  a  powerful  diuretic,  and 
therefore  proper  in  maniacal  cafes,  88. 

P. 

T)AGE  (lady  Mary)  a  remarkable  in- 
ffance  of  the  good  effe<5is  of  tapping 
for  the  dropfy,  519.  and  of  the  vaft 
quantity  of  water  which  may  be  formed 
by  that  difeafe,  ibid. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart  (a)  interrupts  the 
motion  of  that  fountain  of  life  for  fome 
little  fpace  of  time,  500.  caufes  and 
cure  of  this  diforder,  ibid,  iff  501. 

Palfy  (the)  is  often  the  confequence  of 
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an  apoplexy,  196..  of  which  it  Is  th<* 
crifis,  when  that  difeafe  is  not  moital, 
and  generally,  in  that  cafe,  feizes  but 
one  fide  of  the  body,  481.  though  the 
caufe  of  the  hemiphlegia  has,  on  de¬ 
fection  of  the  bodies  of  apoplcdlics, 
been  always  found  in  tire  oppolite  fide 
of  the  brain,  ibid,  its  difmal  effe&s, 
482.  how  beft  treated  in  order  to  a 
cure,  480,  481.  which  is  rarely  to  be 
expefted  in  old  people,  482.  is  almoft 
inftantly  occafioned  by  ftrong  laurel- 
water,  130.  is  fometimes  periodical, 
and  influenced  by  the  moon,  181.  in- 
ftanced,  ibid,  how  beft  treated  in  that 
cafe,  196.  fometimes  affe&s  the  optic 
nerves  fo  as  to  oceafion  a  gutta  ferena, 
,  203.  the  author’s  thoughts  of  the  pa¬ 
ralytics  cured  by  Chrift,  as  related  by 
St.John,  612 — 616, 

Paper  retains  infection,  and  particularly 
that  of  a  peftilential  diftemper,  a  long 
time,  267. 

Parotis ,  a  tumor  in  the  glands,  occafioned 
by  the  plague,  of  which  diftemper  this 
eruption  is  a  fpecific  mark,  236.  and 
by  which  the  venom  of  the  difeafe  dis¬ 
charges  itfelf  in  fuch  as  recover,  292. 
in  what  manner  beft  treated,  293,  294. 

Paroyyfms  (the)  of  intermitting  fevers, 
how  calculated,  190. 

Pajfions  (immoderate)  difpofe  the  body  to 
receive  contagion,  273,  286.  may  be 
juftly  ranked  among  difeafes,  and  whv, 
558.  which  they  breed,  and  are,  in 
their  turn,  engendered  by  them,  559. 
the  paflions  are  not  bad  in  themfelves, 
but  become  fo  when  they  ceafe  to  be 
governed  by  reafon,  ibid,  why,  pro¬ 
perly,  an  object  of  the  phyfician’s  care, 
560. 

Pepper  (black)  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  author’s  remedy  for  perfons  bit  by 
a  mad  dog,  89.  its  ufe  therein,  90. 

Perfumes ,  which  hold  their  (cent  a  long 
time  when  wrapt  up  in  proper  covering* , 
fhew  how  peftilential  infections  may  be 
retained  and  fpread  by  the  tranfport  of 
goods,  257.  See  Odours. 

Pcripheumony 
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Peripn&nmvy  (a)  frequently  occafions  a 
purulent  abfcefs,  or  empyema,  necef- 
fary  to  be  opened  by  a  cauftic,  the  ul¬ 
cer  of  which  can  never  be  dried  up 
without  imminent  danger,  470. 

Perfians  (the),  though  their  country  is 
furrounded  every  year  with  the  plague, 
feldom  or  never  fuller  any  thing  by  it 
themfelves,  becaufeof  their  great  clean- 
linefs,  in  which  they  are  thought  to  ex¬ 
ceed  every  other  people  in  the  world, 
284,  285. 

Perforation  feldom  carries  off  the  ufelefs 
juices  fufficiently  in  old  people,  460. 
inftanced  in  the  arteries  and  natural 
du&s  of  fome  that  have  been  diffe&ed, 
ibid. 

Pefcara ,  a  town  in  Africa,  deferted  in  the 
lummer,  on  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  fcorpions  which  abound  there, 

63- 

Pejlilence  (a)  often  fucceeds  a  famine,  and 
why,  141.  the  author’s  notions  of  pef- 
tilence  defined,  312,  313. 

Pharmacopoeia  (the  London),  is  that  which 
the  author  of  this  work  refers  to  for  the 
compofitions  of  the  medicines  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  Medical  Precepts  and  Cau¬ 
tions,  453.  and  Dr.  Pemberton’s  tranf- 
lation  of  it,  printed  at  London  in  1746, 
in  8vo,  is  that  which  the  tranflator  of 
this  work  has  made  ufe  of,  ibid. 

Phlegm  may  very  properly  be  evacuated 
by  vomits,  when  it  loads  the  ftomach, 
and  is  not  tough  in  ft,  501. 

Phrenzy  (a)  coming  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  bad  omen ;  but  proved, 
by  the  author’s  experience,  not  to  be 
fo  irremediable  as  has  been  generally 
thought,  323,  324.  when  caufed  by  a 
delirium,  has  been  carried  off  by  the 
exfudation  of  the  noxious  or  fuperfluous 
humours,  by  applying  pieces  of  lamb’s 
lungs  warm  to  the  head,  463,  464.  is 
greatly  relieved  by  bleeding  with  leeches, 

463. 

Phyficians  may  fometimes,  and  in  what 
cafes,  permit  experiments,  where  they 
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cannot  fafely  enjoin  them,  94.  caution:, 
to  be  particularly  obferved  by  them, 
when  they  attend  patients  in  peftden- 
tial  or  contagious  diffempers,  287.  are 
feldom  generally  pleafed  with  any  new 
method  of  cure,  301.  (hould  lay  it 
down  as  an  abfolute  rule,  never  to  be 
wanting  to  their  duty,  463.  ought  tef 
know  what  difeafescome  upon,  or  are 
changed  into  others,  568.  the  firft  phy- 
fficans  were  good  geometricians,  156. 
and  their  fcience  was  formerly  ac¬ 
counted  a  part  of  philofopby,  ibid,  phy¬ 
ficians  were  held  in  very  high  efteem 
among  the  Egyptians,  642.  and  in  ftil! 
higher  in  Greece,  ibid,  men  greatly 
eminent  in  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  who 
were  natives  of  that  country,  642 — 644. 
their  firft  iervile,  and  afterwards  flou- 
rifhing  condition,  among  the  Romans, 
644 — 647.  Arabia  next  experienced, 
revered,  and  perfected  their  fkill,  647. 
which,  upon  the  revival  of  letters,  fpread 
again  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  to  the 
reft  of  Europe,  648.  and  has  fhone  con- 
fpicuoufly  in  England,  particularly  un¬ 
der  whom,  and  through  whofe  means, 
ibid,  id  feq. 

Pitcairne  (Dr.)  himfelf  an  inftance  of  a 
remarkable  hemorrhage  occafroned  by 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  183. 

Plague  (the),  origin  and  nature  of, 
235 — 249.  was  anciently  looked  upon 
as  a  divine  judgment,  235.  which 
miftaken  opinion  was  firft  rectified  by 
Hippocrates,  236.  is  a  diftemper  fui 
generis,  ibid,  by  what  apparent  fymp- 
toms  fpecifically  marked,  236,  237, 
252.  wherein  different  from  thofe  very 
malignant  fevers,  which  are  its  ufual 
forerunners,  238,  239.  is  undoubtedly 
contagious,  240.  how  engendered, 
139,  142,  224,  225.  is  produced  here 
by  an  imported  contagion,  24 1 .  brought 
originally  from  Afiica,  236,  242,  243, 
291.  what  perfons  molt  liable  to  be  in¬ 
fected,  240.  inftances  of  people  pre- 
ferved  from  the  infection  by  {hutting 
themfelves  up,  242.  is  ufually  one  and 
4  T  the 
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the  fame  diftemper,  ibid,  remarkably 
afF<-£ied  by  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
190.  always  travels  from  fouth  to  weft, 
243.  and  from  maritime  places  to  the 
inland  countries,  246.  is  fpread  by 
trade,  243.  progrefs  of  the  famous 
plague  at  Athens,  ibid,  of  that  which 
broke  out  at  Conftantinople  in  the  year 
543,  ibid,  of  thofe  which  have  been 
brought  hither  from  Turky,  ibid,  of 
the  great  plague  at  Marfeilles,  218, 
219.  of  the  late  plague  in  France,  244. 
of  that  at  Dantzic  in  the  year  1709, 
ibid,  of  the  laft  which  affli<fted  Lon¬ 
don,/^.  of  that  which  travelled  through 
moft  parts  of  the  world  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ibid. 
its  caufe  in  Africa,  where  only  it  takes 
its  rife,  enquired  into,  246 — 249.  why 
almoft  regularly  annual  in  Grand  Cairo, 
246.  and  why  almoft  perpetual  in  E- 
thiopia,  246,  247.  extraordinary  cuf- 
tom  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mar¬ 
feilles  in  regard  to  the  plague,  247.  the 
author’s  motives  for  writing  on  this 
fubjecf,  209.  ftrange  notions  of  fome 
French  phyficians  concerning  the 
plague,  214 — 220. 

Plague  (the),  by  what  caufes  fpread, 
250 — 264.  contagion  the  means  by 
which  it  is  propagated  among  us,  250. 
which  is  often  promoted  by  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  air  ,ibid.  how  fpread  through 
moft  parts  of  England,  when  it  laft  broke 
out  in  London,  226,  227.  difeafed  per- 
fons,  goods  tranfported  from  infected 
places,  and  a  corrupted  ftate  of  the  air, 
the  three  principal  means  by  which  the 
plague  is  fpread,  250,  &  feq.  is  caught 
by  a  near  approach  only  to  the  fick, 
250.  by  breathing  air  infedted  with 
their  effluvia,  251.  and  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  ibid.  &  252.  infedts 
the  nervous  fluid  before  it  reaches  the 
mafs  of  the  blood,  252.  its  effedis  ac¬ 
counted  for,  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
principles,  253.  infedted  goods  fpread 
the  plague  much  wider  than  perfonal 
contagion,  254.  inftanced  in  the  plague 


at  Rome  in  the  year  1656,  ibid,  in  that 
at  Marfeilles,  ibid,  and  in  that  at  Mef- 
fina  in  the  year  1720,  ibid,  nature  and 
fource  of  the  contagion,  256,  257.  its 
fubtile  and  lafting  eftedls  inftanced  in 
perfumes,  257.  are  retained  longeft  in 
fubftances  of  the  animal  kind,  ibicl.  how 
far  occafioned  or  fpread  by  the  air  in 
northern  climates,  257 — 261.  inftanced 
in  feveral  cafes,  ibid,  fpreads  moft  in  a 
warm  air,  258.  inftanced  in  the  laft 
plague  in  London,  259.  fpreads  fome- 
times  very  irregularly,  and  why,  259, 

260.  is  never  bred  by  the  air  of  our 
climate,  261.  is  a  real  poifon,  exceed¬ 
ingly  contagious,  fpread  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  by  the  air,  but  circulated  much 
more  by  commerce,  263,  264.  how 
far  refembled  by  the  fweating  ftcknefs, 

261.  See  Sudor  Anglicus. 

Plague  (the),  how  beft  prevented  from 
being  brought  into  this  ifland,  265 — 
272.  See  Quarantine  and  Lazaretto  ; 
and  how  beft  hindered  from  fpread ihg, 
272—291.  what  kinds  of  goods  moft 
apt  to  retain  infection,  and  how  beft 
dealt  with,  267.  experiment  by  which 
it  may  be  known  whether  infedted  goods 
have  ceafed  to  emit  the  noxious  fumes, 
ibid,  cloaths  of  all  forts,  where  there 
is  room  for  fufpicion,  fhould  be  buried 
deep  under  ground,  or  funk  in  the  fea, 
rather  than  burnt,  and  why,  266,  267, 
280.  the  reafon  of  this  precaution  in¬ 
ftanced,  280.  when  right  to  fink  both 
ftiip  and  cargo,  271.  trade  fhould  not 
be  opened  again  too  foon  with  a  place 
that  has  been  infe&ed,  ibid,  the  infec¬ 
tion  may  ftop  in  the  winter,  and  break 
out  again  the  next  fpring,  ibid,  in¬ 
ftanced  in  the  great  plague  at  Genoa, 
ibid,  and  in  the  laft  plague  at  London, 
272.  an  old  a£t  of  parliament  concern¬ 
ing  the  plague,  injudicious  and  cruel, 

221,  273.  for  what  reafons,  223 — 227, 
274,  275.  the  method  praitifed  in 
France  likewife  wrong,  and  wherein, 

222.  a  better  method  propofed,  276-. 
and  enforced  by  the  example  of  the  city 
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of  Ferrara,  277.  by  that  of  Rome,  278. 
by  that  of  Marfeilles,  279.  by  that  of 
Hanover,  227 — 230.  by  that  of  Poole 
in  Dorfetfhire,  when  the  plague  was 
laft  brought  into  England,  279.  by 
tiials  in  France,  ibid .  and  by  what  the 
Hottentots  did  to  get  rid  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  310,  31 1.  confiderations  relative 
to  the  houfes  of  perfons  infedted  with  the 
plague,  280,  281.  cleanlinefs  and  air 
highly  eflential  to  prevent  the  infedtion, 
281.  inftanced  in  the  fatal  jail  diftem- 
per  at  Oxford  in  1577,  ibid,  excellent 
pradtice  of  the  Arabians  in  walhing  and 
fuming  their  houfes,  284,  285.  what 
fumes  mod  proper,  ibid,  the  great  be¬ 
nefits  of  cleanlinefs  remarkably  inftanced 
in  the  Perfians,  ibid,  how  individuals 
may  beft  guard  againft  contagion,  286, 
287.  acid  fruits  recommended  by  the 
Arabian  phyficians,  as  a  prefervative, 
286.  wine-vinegar  medicated  with  aro¬ 
matic  drugs,  ibid,  iftues,  ibid,  fmoak- 
ing  of  tobacco,  ibid.  &  287.  but  leav¬ 
ing  the  place  infedbed  is  the  lureft  means, 
ibid,  directions  to  thofe  who  attend 
perfons  in  the  plague,  ibid,  to  hinder 
the  diftemper’s  fpreading  from  town  to 
town,  288.  and  for  burying  the  bodies 
of  fuch  as  die  of  it,  287.  a  kind  of 
plague  among  animals,  is  confined  to  a 
particular  fpecies  of  them,  268.  in¬ 
ftanced  in  the  late  difeafe  of  the  black 
cattle,  ibid,  but  the  true  plague  among 
men  is  deftruCtive  to  all  creatures  what¬ 
ever,  ibid. 

Plague  (the  cure  of),  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  be  directed  by  what  is  proper  in 
the  fmall- pox,  292,  293.  to  the  puf- 
tules  of  which  the  tumour  in  the  plague 
bears  a  great  analogy,  ibid,  feat  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thofe  tumours,  which  are 
a  favourable  fign,  292.  carbuncles, 
with  a  black  fpot  in  the  middle  of  them, 
are  the  beginning  of  a  gangrene,  ibid. 
and  a  fign  of  fpeedv  death,  ibid,  the 
plague,  like  the  fmall-pox,  has  criti¬ 
cal  difeharges  in  thofe  who  recover. 


ibid,  a  mortification  in  the  vifeera  is 
generally  the  caufe  of  death  in  this  dil- 
teinper,  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox, 
ibid,  neither  can  be  cured  by  antidotes 
and  fpecific  medicines,  293*  profufe 
fweats  may  be  of  great  fervice,  263. 
how  beft  treated  in  order  to  a  cure, 
293 — 296. 

Planets  (the)  have  their  peculiar  influences 
on  human  bodies,  175,  176. 

Plants  (noxious)  vary  their  eft'edfs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  creatures,  98. 

Plumbers ,  why  hurt  by  the  melting  of 
lead,  1 12. 

Peifon,  definition  of  the  word,  15.  its 
manner  of  adting  on  the  human  body, 
ibid.  18 yiff  feq.  130.  fome,  and  particu¬ 
larly  what  poifons,  very  powerful  when 
immediately  mixed  with  the  blood,  will 
not  operate  at  all  in  theftomach,  217* 
poifons  and  venomous  creatures  how 
far  beneficial  to  mankind,  16.  experi¬ 
ments  tried  with  the  poifon  of  the  vi¬ 
per,  34. — 37.  is  moft  dangerous  when 
received  by  a  bite  or  wound,  37*  Wl^ 
not  operate  at  all  in  the  ftomach,  217. 
why  it  produces  the  jaundice,  39.  that 
of  the  rattle- fnake  is  quicker  and  more 
deadly  than  any  other  that  we  know  of, 
43.  that  of  the  fpider  renders  blind  if 
it  falls  into  the  eye,  62.  the  poifon  ot 
the  fcolopendra,  or  centipes,  whence 
emitted,  and  its  effedbs,  63-  of  the 
fcorpion,  ibid,  is  certain  death  in  Africa, 
ibid,  is  nearly  the  fame  in  its  eftedbs  and 
cure,  with  that  of  the  tarantula  in  A- 
pulia,  70.  of  the  tarantula,  its  furpril- 
ing  effedts  and  cure,  66 — 70.  of  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  77.  its  effedts  ap¬ 
pear  in  very  different  manners  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjedbs,  ibid,  may  lurk  a  long 
while  in  the  body,  and  be  working 
there,  as  particularly  in  venereal  cafes, 
before  its  laft  effedt  appears,  84,  85. 
which  is  accounted  for  in  the  cafe  of 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  by  its  working 
in  the  manner  of  a  ferment,  84.  will 
not  operate  at  all  in  the  ftomach,  217. 

4  T  2  received 
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received  by  a  bite  or  wound,  how  be# 
treated  in  order  to  a  cure,  37,  42,  43, 
44?  65* 

Polfvi  (mineral)  is  more  violent  and  deadly 
than  any  vegetable,  and  why,  98,  116, 

1 1 7. 

- ;  (vegetable)  why  lefs  deadly  than 

mineral,  1 16. 

~  ■  (a)  molt  remarkably  fubtile,  112, 
11 3 • 

(the)  by  which  Socrates  was 
put  to  death,  of  what  kind,  probably, 

1 14. 

'  why  attended  with  different  fymp- 
toms  from  a  vegetable  and  a  mineral 
venom,  116.  faid  to  be  fo  prepared  by 
fome  people,  as  to  kill  at  any  intended 
di fiance  of  time,  1 17.  when  taken  in¬ 
ternally,  how  bed  treated  in  order  to  a 
cure,  1 18.  may  be  taken  into  the  body 
by  the  breath,  132.  Lucan’s  defeription 
of  the  different  effe&s  of  the  poifon  of 
the  feveral  venomous  creatures  in  Ly- 
bia,  not  fabulous,  27. 

Police  (the)  not  good  in  London  and 
Wedminfter  in  regard  to  the  removal 
of  filth  from  the  ftreets,  and  of  va¬ 
grants  and  beggars,  281.  both  which 
Inould  be  more  attended  to,  in  order 

to  guard  again#  peftilential  infe&ions, 
ibid. 

Polypus  (a),  formed  by  thick  blood  in  the 
ventricles  or  auricles  of  the  heart,  ob- 
ui  u£s  the  motion  of  this  mufcle,  cco. 
how  be#  remedied,  501. 

P00U ■  (the  magidrates  of),  wifely,  and  by 
vvhat  means,  fuppreffed  the  plague 
tuere  upon  its  fir#  entrance  into  that 
place,  279.  memorable  a&  of  barba¬ 
rity  on  that  occafion,  ibid .  by  what 
means  the  peflilence  was  carried  thither, 
290. 

Pot-ajh ,  mixed  with  the  fmoak  of  cobalt, 
makes  white  arfenic,  109. 

Prognoftlc  (the  art  of)  in  difeafes,  where¬ 
on  hr#  founded,  473.  Hippocrates  fir# 
excelled  in  it,  ibid,  the  prognoftics 
dtawn  from  the  appearance  of  The  puf- 
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fusts  in  the  fmall-pox  are  fometimes, 
and  why,  fallacious,  315. 

Pjylii  (the),,  a  people  of  Africa,  ufed  to 
cure  the  bite  of  a  terpent  by  fucking  the 
wound,  42. 

1  'tips  (the),  or  pulmonary  confurnption, 
how  be#  treated  in  its  feveral  ftaoes, 

475—478- 

Pulje  (the)  is  not  to  be  over-much  de¬ 
pended  on  in  the  linall-pox,  and  why, 
322.  indicates  all  changes  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  559. 

Pulvis  antilyjjus ,  the  name  given  in  the 
.Pharmacopoeia  Londinenfis  to  the  re¬ 
medy  fuccefsfully  preferibed  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  work,  to  perfons  bit  by  a 
mad  dog,  90.  See  Dampier's  poivder. 

Purges ,  gentle,  fir#  experienced  by  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  of  fervice  in 
the  decline  of  the  fmall-pox,  300.  from 
whence  the  hint  was  taken,  ibid,  are 
not  only  fafe,  but  proper,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  what  kinds  of  them,  in  the 
fmall-pox,  efpecially  after  bleeding,  any 
time  before  the  eruption  of  the  puftules, 
324.  are  always  proper,  and  why,  in 
every  fort  of  that  difeafe,  on  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day  from  the  eruption  of  the 
puftules,  32.8.  unlefs  the  body  happens 
then  to  be  too  loofe,  in  which  cafe  they 
may  be  poftponed  for  a  few  days,  329. 
mu#  be  oftener  repeated  in  the  artificial 
fmall-pox  than  in  the  natural  difeafe, 
345-  moderate  purges  are  always  at¬ 
tended  with  advantages,  and  particu¬ 
larly  what,  471,  472.  ftrong  purges 
neceffary  in  apople£ic  cafes,  480.  what 
purges  mo#  proper  for  mad  people, 
491.  and  in  hydropic  cafes,  512,  513^ 

Puftules  (the)  of  the  fmall-pox,  are  not 
always  fure  indications,  315.  four  kinds 
of  them  deferibed,  316,  317.  when, 
and  under  what  appearances,  the  fign 
of  approaching  death,  31 7.  endanger 
inflammations  and  gangrenes  when 
thrown  out  on  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body,  320,  321.  are  probably  the 
principal  caufe  of  hidden  death  when 

they 
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they  burft  on  one  or  other  of  the  nobler 
parts,  323.  their  eruption  fhould  nei¬ 
ther  be  checked,  nor  too  haftily  pro¬ 
moted,  324.  medicines  experienced  to 
be  ufefui  in  this  refpedl,  ibid .  the  more 
they  tend  to  fuppuration,  the  greater 
are  the  hopes  of  recovery,  325.  for 
which  reafon,  all  means  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  throw  the  morbific  humour 
on  the  fikin,  ibid,  their  fuppuration  upon 
the  eyes  is  frequently  the  caufe  of  white 
fpecks  in  that  part,  538* 

Pujlules  (the)  of  the  mealies  defcribed, 
with  their  time  of  duration,  346. 

- in  the  petechial  fever,  when 

livid  or  black,  are  fo  many  little  gan¬ 
grenes,  and  confequently  veiy  dange¬ 
rous,  467. 

— — — - in  fevers  accompanied  with 

an  eryfipelas,  fometimes  run  into  gan¬ 
grenes,  468.  how  beft  treated  in  order 
to  a  cure,  ibid.  &  469. 

- -  ■  -  how  beft  treated  in  all  difeafes, 

whether  acute  or  chronical,  46ft. 
Putrefaction,  particularly  of  animal  bo¬ 
dies,  together  with  fome  indifpofition 
of  the  air,  is  one  of  the  great  caufes  of 
the  plague  in  very  hot  countries,  246 — 
24S.  and  of  very  fatal  diftempers  in 
thefe  northern  climates,  though  they 
do  not  arife  to  the  malignity  of  the  true 
plague,  248,  474. 

Pythagoras  a  good  phyfician,  as  well  as  a 
great  philofopher  and  mathematician, 
156. 

^  Qi, 

i0  V  A  RANT  l  N  E  alone,  performed 
^V^only  on  board  the  (hip,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  guard  againft  the  infedlion  of 
the  plague,  and  why,  265 — 272.  rules 
neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the  perform¬ 
ing  of  quarantine,  ibid,  if  there  has 
been  no  ficknefs  in  the  fhip,  the  men 
need  not  perform  quarantine,  but  may 
be  wafhed,  and  aired  in  the  lazaretto 
for  a  week,  267.  but  their  cloaths,  if 
there  be  the  leaft  room  for  fufpicion, 
fhould  be  funk  in  the  fea,  or  burned, 
and  why,  266— -268.  if  there  has  been 


any  contagious  diftemper  in  the  (hip,' 
the  found  men  ftrould  be  wafhed  and 
Ihaved,  have  frelh  cloaths,  and  flay  in 
the  lazaretto  thirty  or  forty  days,  266. 
theftridtobfervance  of  quarantine  fhould 
be  enforced  by  the  fevereft  penalties, 
271.  and  fhould  be  more  particularly 
enjoined  when  the  plague  is  in  a  bor¬ 
dering  kingdom,  than  when  it  is  more 
remote,  290. 

ghiickfilver  (the)  in  the  barometer,  how 
affeifted  by  the  air  fo  as  to  rife  or  fall, 
170 — 172.  when,  and  in  what  quan¬ 
tities,  proper  to  be  given  in  the  iliac 
paflion,  504.  its  manner  of  operating 
in  the  human  body,  100 — 102.  See 
Mercury. 

Shitnfy  (the),  three  dangerous  forts  o fT 
viz.’  the  watery  quinfy,  a  gangrene  of 
the  tonfils,  and  a  ftrangulation  of  the 
fauces,  have  not  been  explained  with 
fufficient  accuracy  by  medical  writers,. 
494.  their  appearances,  effects,  and 
cures,  495,  496. 

R. 

T}  ABB  IT  (a)  difleebed  after  being 
killed  by  a  tarantula,  72. 

Rain ,  how  formed,  172. 

Raleigh's  cordial  may  fometimes,  and 
when,  be  of  fervice  in  the  fmall-pox, 
326. 

Rattle- fnake.  See  Snake. 

Regimen  (the)  moft  proper  to  be  obferveti 
in  life,  570—575. 

Regulus  of  arfenic,  what,  and  how  made, 
109. 

Reijke  (Dr.  John  James)  fays  he  read  in 
an  old  Arabic  manufeript  of  the  public 
library  at  Leyden,  that  the  fmall-pox; 
and  meafles  made  their  firft  appearance 
in  Arabia  in  the  year  of  Chrift  572, 
which  was  that  of  the  birth  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  308. 

Refpiration  (the  ufe  of)  two  fold,  and  irv 
wbat  manner  performed, 136, 137, 173, 
497.  by  what  means  impeded,  497. 
how  aft’edbed  by  the  fume  or  vapour  of 
the  Grotta  de’  Cani,  136,  137.  is  a. 

means 
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means  of  catching  a  contagious  difeafe, 
1 41,  251.  requires  air  of  a  determined 
gravity,  173.  always  communicates  to 
the  blood  fome  parts  from  the  air,  251. 
cannot  be  performed  long  in  the  fame 
quantity  of  air,  ibid,  inftanced  in  Dr. 
Halley’s  diving-engine,  ibid,  how  af¬ 
fected  by  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
fea  air,  440. 

Rbazes,  the  greateft  phyfician  of  the  age 
he  lived  in,  304.  fome  account  of  the 
veiiions  of  his  Treatife  of  the  Small¬ 
pox  and  Meafles,  ibid,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  acquired  his  Ara¬ 
bic  copy  of  that  work,  305.  and  by 
whom  he  got  it  translated,  305,  306. 
Rhazes,  who  lived  about  the  year  of 
Ghrift  900,  the  firft  writer  extant  that 
takes  notice  of  the  fmall-pox,  368.  his 
Continent,  under  which  name  his 
works  were  published,  is  a  treafure  of 
phyfic,  ibid,  feems  to  have  taken  his 
knowledgeof  the  fmall-pox  from  Aaron, 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about 
the  year  622,  ibid,  even  before  whom 
the  fmall-pox  and  meafles  had  appeared 
in  Arabia,  viz.  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
572,  which  was  that  of  the  birth  of 
Mohammed,  ibid,  his  directions  for 
treating  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  in 
their  feveral  Rages,  354 — 389.  See 
Small-pox  and  Meafles. 

Rhubarb  firft  found  by  the  author  of  this 
work  to  promote  the  efficacy  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  particularly  in  intermitting 
fevers,  471.  how  moft  properly  ad¬ 
ministered  with  it,  ibid,  is  fometimes, 
and  when,  very  proper  in  the  bloody- 
fiux,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  calo¬ 
mel,  503. 

S. 

O/fi  AMMONIAC ,  an  excellent 

^  antidote  againft  the  effedts  of  fome, 
and  what  kinds  of  poifons,  131. 

Salivation  (a)  is  moft  fafely  railed  by  in¬ 
ternal  medicines,  105.  reafons  why, 
ibid,  iff  106.  is  fometimes  beneficial  in 
the  gutta  ferena,  536.  when,  and  how, 


moft  proper  in  the  venereal  difeafe, 
568.  when  continued  too  long,  is  apt 
to  leave  behind  it  a  hedtic  fever,  567. 
See  Fever  (hedtic). 

Salt ,  though  recommended  by  Cclfus, 
does  not  promife  much  towards  curing 
a  venomous  bite,  44.  Mr.  Lowndes’s 
the  beft  for  cuiing  fea-provifions,  and 
why,  443.  natuie  and  efficacy  of  Glau¬ 
ber’s  Salt,  334,  556.  is  what  constitutes 
the  poilon  in  arSenic,  1 10.  and  in  mer¬ 
cury  fublimate,  102,  103.  though,  in 
itfelf,  innocent  and  harmlefs,  ico.  See 
Arjenic ,  and  Mercury  Jublimate. 

Sanatodos.  See  Dog-rofe. 

Saul  (king)  the  difeafe  of,  as  related  in 
Scripture,  59S.  was  a  true  madnefs,  of 
the  melancholic  or  atrabilious  kind, 
599.  and  therefore  relieved  by  David’s 
playing  on  the  harp,  ibid,  the  author’s 
reafons  for  not  thinking  it  an  immediate 
judgment  of  God,  ibid,  iff  600. 

Sciatica  (the),  caufes  of,  and  effedts,  545. 
how  beft  treated,  ibid,  iff  546. 

Scolopendra  (the),  or  centipes,  its  wea¬ 
pons  of  mifchief,  63.  effedts  of  its  bite, 
ibid. 

Scorpion  (the)  not  always  equally  veno¬ 
mous,  63.  and  why,  64.  its  poifon  is 
ejedted  through  its  Sting,  63,  64.  expe¬ 
riments  tried  with  it,  63.  Stings  itfelf 
to  death,  when  fo  furrounded  with  fire 
as  not  to  be  able  to  efcape,  64.  lives 
chiefly  upon  locufts,  65.  its  fting  de¬ 
ferred,  64. 

Scurvy  (the)  is  very  various  and  different 
in  its  appearance,  437,  551.  its  chief 
fymptoms  and  caufes  in  a  land  feur- 
vy,  ibid,  iff  144.  is  moft  frequent  in 
northern  climates,  and  why,  ibid,  iff 
551.  how  fpoken  of  by  Hippocrates  and 
Pliny,  438,  551.  writers  have  not  Suf¬ 
ficiently  distinguished  between  the  land 
feurvy  and  the  fea  feurvy,  439,  446. 
fymptoms,  progrefs,  and  extreme  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  fea  feurvy,  inftanced  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Lord  Anfon’s  voyage,  439. 
bad  food,  but  much  more  bad  air,  the 
principal  caufes  of  this  violent  diftem- 

per, 
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per,  ibid.  £3*440,  553.  remarkable  in- 
ftance,  531.  manner  in  which  the  fea 
air  ads  to  as  to  occafion  the  feurvy, 
440.  beft  method  of  treating,  or  rather 
of  guarding  againft  this  difeafe,  554. 
obfervations  made  upon  the  blood  of 
fcorbutic  patients,  and  upon  the  dif- 
fedion  of  dead  bodies,  in  the  feveral 
ftages  of  this  difeafe,  441,  552 — 554* 
its  virulence  fuch  as  to  open  the  fears 
of  old  wounds,  and  difTolve  the  calli  of 
fradured  bones,  439,  441,  553.  which 
laft  are  formed  again  upon  the  recovery 
of  the  patient,  44.2.  inftanced  in  a  re¬ 
markable  cate, ibid,  fcorbutic  fymptoms, 
befides  other  mifehiefs,  have  fometimes 
been  brought  on  by  the  of  late  too- 
much  preferibed,  drinking  of  fea- water, 
443.  hints  for  meliorating  the  provi- 
fions  of  our  fhips ,  fo  as  to  render  our 
l'ailors  lefs  liable  to  the  feurvy,  ibid. 
confirmed  by  the  pradice  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  obfervation  of  Sir  Charles  Wa¬ 
ger,  ibid,  which  laft  tried,  with  fuccefs, 
the  good  effeds  of  oranges  and  lemons 
in  this  difeafe,  444.  and  by  what  gene¬ 
rally  happens  to  the  crews  of  our  Eaft- 
India  fhips,  when  they  touch  at  St. 
Helena,  ibid,  all  acids  are  of  ufe  in 
this  diftemper,  ibid,  fcf  554.  but  beer 
vinegar  the  leaft  fo  of  any,  ibid,  the 
excellency  of  vegetable  diet  in  this  dif¬ 
eafe  inftanced  in  a  remarkable  cafe, 
ibid,  with  fome  diredions  for  the  choice 
of  the  moft  proper  vegetables,  445.  the 
benefit  of  frefh  air  in  this  diftemper  in¬ 
ftanced,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  in¬ 
vention,  446,  454.  and  of  the  vapour 
arifing  from  cold  earth,  ibid,  a  plain 
proof  that  this  difeafe  afteds  the  animal 
fpirits  as  well  as  the  blood,  ibid.  &  447* 
the  land  feurvy  and  the  fea  feurvy  are 
the  fame  diftemper,  differing  only  in 
the  degree  of  malignity,  436.  how  beft 
treated,  554. 

Sea  (the  flux  and  reflux  of  the)  accounted 
for  by  the  united  or  divided  forces  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  165.  how  aded  upon 
by  the  attradion  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
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166.  and  in  what  proportion  to  the 
force  of  thofe  planets  upon  the  air, 

167,  168.  its  flux  and  reflux  ordained 
for  infinitely  wife  ends,  169. 

Sea  (bathing  in  the)  was  not  ordered  early 
enough  by  the  ancients,  to  perfons  bit 
by  a  mad  dog,  91.  nor  continued  long 
enough,  or  repeated  fufiiciently  often, 
according  to  the  prefent  pradice,  91, 
92.  not  better  than,  if  fo  good,  as  the 
cold  bath,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  con- 
fequences  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  92. 

—  voyages,  efpecially  if  long,  are  fome¬ 
times  of  fervice  in  decays,  479. 

—  water,  the  drinking  of,  has  been  too 
much  preferibed  of  late,  particularly  in 
fcrophulous  diforders,  443-  has  fome¬ 
times  brought  on  fcorbutic  fymptoms,. 
befides  other  mifehiefs,  ibid. 

Senfe  and  Motion ,  ia  the  human  body, 
how  effected  by  means  of  the  animal 
fpirits,  455,  456.  which  are  primarily 
aduated  by  the  mind,  456.  even  in 
thofe  motions  which  are  called  invo¬ 
luntary,  500.  See  Mind ,  Motion. 
Serpent.  See  Snake ,  Viper. 

Seton  (a)  affords  the  greateft  relief  in  an 
obftinate  fciatica, 545.  where  beft  paffed, 
to  anfwer  that  intention,  ibid. 

Ships  (method  for  extrading  the  foul  air 
out  of).  See  Sutton,  Scurvy. 

Silk  retains  infedion,  and  particularly  that 
of  any  peftilential  diftemper,  a  long 
time,  267,  309. 

Skin  (the)  has  a  wonderful  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  kidneys,  321,  326.  ad¬ 
mits  through  its  pores  the  infedion  of 
contagious  diftempers,  251,  252.  its 
difeafes,  546,  feq.  See  Fever,  Itch , 
Leprofy ,  Scurvy. 

Sleep,  'and  the  confequent  repofe  of  the 
body,  defined,  1 19— 122.  is  a  reftorer 
of  ftrength,  572.  fhould  not  be  taken 
to  excefs,  ibid,  night  the  proper  time 
for  it,  and  particularly  for  ftudious  peo¬ 
ple,  ibid,  fleepinefs  after  a  plenti  ul 
meal,  how  accounted  for,  122,  123. 
Smallpox  (the),  motives  which  induced 
the  author  to  write  on  the  fubjed  of* 
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:>V9  3°  A.  the  origin  of  this  diftemper 

tinned,  236,  291,  30 7.  was  unknown 
tn  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  phy- 
iitians,  ibid,  from  whofe  anthrax,  epi- 
U)  dlis,  and  fuch  like  ei uptioris  on  the 
fkin,  it  tnoft  probably  differs  widely, 
30b.  the  ft  1  ft  notices  of  it  aie  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
and  particularly  in  thofe  of  Rhazes, 
ibid,  an  old  Arabian  manufeript,  quoted 
ky  Dr.  Reifke,  concerning  the  fnft  ap- 
peaiance  of  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles 
in  Arabia,  ibid.  is  a  plague  of  its  own 
kind,  oiiginally  bred  in  "Ethiopia,  236, 
29R  3I0>  312-  fimilitude  between  it 
and  the  plague,  ibid,  iff  292,  293.  was 
long  confined  to  its  native  foil,  310. 
how  firft  brought  into,  and  continued 
in  Europe,  214,  261,  310,  31 1.  in- 
lranced  in  the  manner  of  its  being  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Hottentots,  31 1. 

Small-pox  (nature  and  forts  of),  312 — 319. 
is  certainly  a  difeafe  of  the  peftilential 
tiibe,  312.  that  is,  an  envenomed  fe¬ 
ver,  236,  291—293,  315.  is  fpread  by 
an  undue  heat  and  moifture  of  the  air, 
249.  though  it  fometimes  rages  vio- 
Jently  during  dry  and  froffy  weather, 
ibid,  hut,  probably,  is  never  produced 
by  the  air  of  our  climate,  261.  is  caught 
by  a  near  approach  to  the  fick,  250. 
has  been  contracted  through  dejection 
of  fpirits  and  immoderate  paftions,  286. 
may  be  harboured  in  goods,  and  by 
that  means  be  carried  to  a  great  dif- 
tance,  256.  inftanccd  in  a  remarkable 
caie,  ibid,  communicated  by  the  fmoak 
artfing  from  burning  the  cloaths  of  a 
perfon  infected,  280.  is  very  liable  to 
be  fpread  by  heat,  ibid,  difeharges  itfelf 
by  puftules  raifed  in  the  fkin,  236.  is 
generally  mildeft  and  leaft  dangerous, 
when  given  by  inoculation,  344.  See 
Inoculation.  Its  whole  courfe  was  firft 
divided  into  certain  ftages  by  Dr.  Syden- 
ham,  315.  is  generally  divided  into  the 
diftindt  and  confluent  forts,  291,  315. 
but  the  prognoftics  drawn  therefronj  are 
lumeiimes  fallacious,  and  why,  ibid .  a 


jailer  diftin&ion  would  be,  to  divide  it 
into  Ample  and  malignant,  316.  what 
is  meant  here  by  the  Ample  fort,  ibid*. 
^  3 1  ^ ■>  3 r 9 •  aifd  what  by  the  malig¬ 
nant,  dud.  (heir  various  kinds  enume¬ 
rated  and  deferibed,  ibid.  317.  the 
caule  of  their  difference  accounted  for, 
310-  when,  and  under  what  appea  — 
ance,  the  omen  of  fpeedv  death,  3ry. 
the  differences  fn  this  diieafe  how  belt 
accounted  for,  ibid,  the  fmall-pox  does 
not  ^  bieak  out  before  the  eighth  cr 
nintn  day  from  receiving  the  infection, 
tb*f\  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  infecting  particles  is  not  attainable 
by  us,  ibid,  hf  318.  nor  does  it  feem  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  production 
of  any  particular  fort  of  the  diftemper, 
ibid.  r 

Small- pox  (the  cure  of)  how  beft  effected, 

293>  32°— 332-  how  beft  treated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  diftemper,  320, 
321-  and  how  in  its  decline,  according 
to  a  new  method  pradlifed  fuccefsfully 
by  the  author,  3co,  651—655.  by 
w  rom  oppofed,  300.  their  error  in- 
ftanced,  ibid,  directions  relative  to  the 
temperature  of  air,  and  the  diet,  320, 
321.  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
ifiength  of  the  patient,  ftiould  be  care- 
fuwy  attended  to,  ibid,  pure  and  cool 
air  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  why,  320. 
the  pytient  fhould  be  kept  in  bed  during 
days  of  the  diftemper,  ibid. 
urine  mould  be  promoted  plentifully, 
ibid.  & 32 1.  bleeding,  when,  how,  and 
in  what  proportion  moft  proper,  321  — 
323>  A51.  beft  determined  by  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  the  difeafe,  322.  ph)Acians 
apt  t°  be  too  cautious  in  this  refpeeff, 
ibid,  the  puife  is  not  to  be  over- much 
depended  on,  ibid,  the  confluent  fmall- 
pox  why  more  dangerous  than  the  dif- 
tindf  fort,  323.  the  infediion  in  this  dif¬ 
eafe  is  not  confined  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  body,  but  feizes  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  alfo,  323.  inftanced  in  dif¬ 
fered  bodies,  ibid,  the  burfting  of  the 
puftules  on  one  or  other  of  the  nobler 
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parts,  is,  in  all  probability,  a  principal 
caufe  of  fudden  death,  ibid .  a  phrenzy, 
coming  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  erup¬ 
tion,  is  a  very  bad  omen,  323,  324. 
how  treated  fuccefsfully  by  the  author, 
324.  the  eruption  of  the  puftules  muft 
not  be  checked,  nor  (hould  it  be  too 
Faftily  promoted,  ibid,  medicines  expe¬ 
rienced  to  anfwer  the  defired  end  on  this 
occafion,  ibid,  anodynes  (hould  not  be 
ufed  over  haftily,  325.  how,  and  when, 
narcotics  may  be  adminiftered  fafely, 
and  when  to  be  intirely  prohibited,  ibid . 
clyfters,  when  proper,  ibid,  wine  may 
fometimes  be  properly  allowed  in  this 
diftemper,  326.  blifters  are  alfo  proper 
fometimes,  where  applied,  and  when, 
ibid.  Iff  327.  but  they  are  generally, 
and  for  what  reafon,  ufed  too  foon, 
ibid,  the  malignant  fmall-pox  divided 
into  three  forts,  the  watery,  the  crys¬ 
talline,  and  the  bloody,  ibid,  how  each 
of  thefe  (hould  be  treated,  325—330.  the 
watery  more  dangerous  than  the  cryfi* 
talline,  and  why,  327.  in  the  bloody, 
ftyptics  may  be  of  Service,  ibid,  what 
kinds  of  thefe  are  moft  proper,  ibid. 
cannot  be  perfe£tly  cured  without  a  due 
Suppuration,  328.  opening  the  body  is 
always  proper,  and  why,  in  every  fort 
of  this  difeafe,  ibid,  unlefs  the  body 
happens  then  to  be  too  loofe,  in  which 
cafe  the  ufe  of  laxatives  may  be  poft- 
poned,  329.  or  if  the  purulent  matter 
under  the  withered  (kin  of  the  puftules 
be  not  thoroughly  dry,  ibid,  remarkable 
cure  performed,  and  how,  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  a  very  dangerous  cafe  of  the 
confluent  fmall-pox,  ibid,  extraordinary 
inftance  of  what  nature  will  fometimes 
do  to  expel  the  poifonous  matter  of  this 
difeafe,  330 — 332.  Boerhaave  very 
wrong,  and  why,  in  thinking  that  a 
Specific  antidote  can  ever  be  found  a- 
gainft  the  contagious  poifon  of  this  dif¬ 
temper,  330.  the  author’s  letter  to  Dr. 
Freind,  containing  a  particular  account 
of  his  manner  of  treating  this  difeafe, 
651—655. 


Small-pox  (of  accidents  in  the)  and  their 
cures,  333 — 339.  convulfions,  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  eruption,  are  more  terrifying 
than  dangerous,  particularly  in  chil¬ 
dren,  333.  are  fometimes  rather  a  good, 
than  a  bad  Sign,  ibid,  how  beft  trea'ed, 
ibid.  Iff  334.  what  kind  of  eruption  of 
the  puftules  leaft  dangerous,  ibid,  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  how  beft  reme¬ 
died  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  refift  the  effect 
of  diuretics,  ibid,  women  with  child  run 
great  hazards  if  Seized  then  with  the 
fmall-pox,  335.  what  thofe  dangers 
principally  are,  and  how  beft  guarded 
againft,  or  remedied,  ibid,  the  farther 
(he  is  then  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, 
the  greater  rifque  (he  runs,  and  why, 
ibid,  is  in  lefs  danger  if  (he  mifearry, 
ibid,  though  the  child,  in  this  cafe, 
moft  commonly  comes  into  the  world 
with  the  diftemper  on  it,  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  ibid,  the  reafon  of  this  difference, 
ibid.  Iff  336.  the  infant  in  the  womb 
fometimes  catches  the  diftemper,  with¬ 
out  the  mother  being  affe&ed,  336. 
and  may  even  die  there  of  it,  137.  m- 
ftanced  in  a  cafe  of  the  author’s  know¬ 
ledge,  ibid,  if  the  mother  has  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  the  child  be  born  without  it, 
after  the  puftules  are  come  to  maturity, 
that  child  will  be  free  from  the  difeafe 
during  his  whole  life,  336.  an  infant 
in  the  womb  may  go  through  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  and  yet  the  marks  be  quite  ef¬ 
faced  before  the  birth,  337.  but  the 
fame  perfon  cannot  pofiibly  have  this 
diftemper  twice,  ibid,  the  monthly 
evacuations,  coinciding  with  the  fmall- 
pox,  rather  afford  relief,  than  threaten 
danger,  ibid,  provided  the  difeharge  be 
not  too  great,  ibid,  how  beft  reftrained, 
if  too  violent,  ibid,  hemorrhages,  which 
may  likewife  be  Serviceable  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  how  moft  properly  treated,  ibid, 
iff  338.  the  variolous  fever  how  bift 
treated,  if  accompanied  with  a  Single 
or  double  tertian  intermitting  fever, 
338.  the  Peruvian  bark  adminiftered  in 
this  cafe,  will  rather  help  than  hinder 
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the  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  for 
what  reafon,  ibid,  acute  difeafes,  when 
they  come  upon  the  fmall  pox,  how 
moil  properly  treated,  ibid .  reafon  why 
the  fmall-pox  is  generally  very  mild 
when  contracted  after' feme  confider- 
able  evacuation,  ibid.  ^  339*  and  Ibme- 
times  leaves  a  better  ftate  of  health  than 
had  been  enjoyed  before,  Hid. 

Small-pox  (the),  as  treated  by  Rhazes, 
354 — 3^9-  its  caufes,  359.  and  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  in  general,  according  to 
him,  263.  why  more  common  to  chil¬ 
dren  than  to  grown  perfons,  360.  and 
why  leaft  incident  to  ojd  people,  ibid. 
&  361.  what  bodies  molt  inclined  to 
this  difeafe,  361.  and  in  what  feafons 
of  the  year  molt  particularly,  362.  prog¬ 
noses  of  its  eruption,  362,  363,  370. 
wherein  different  in  the  fmall-pox  from 
thofe  which  precede  the  mealies,  363. 
means  of  prefervation  from,  and  of 
Jeffening  the  difeafe,  with  various  pre- 
lcriptions  for  that  purpofe,  364 — 370. 
of  haffening  the  eruption  of  the  puf¬ 
tules,  when  neceffary,  370 — 373.  di¬ 
rections  to  be  obferved  for  the  fafety  of 
the  eyes,  throat,  nofe,  ears,  and  joints 
of  the  body,  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  thefvgnsof  the  fmall-pox,  373 — 376. 
of  ripening  the  puftules,  376.  by  what 
iigns  it  may  be  known  from  them,  that' 
the  difeafe  is  mortal,  377.  of  drying  the 
puftules,  377,  378.  ol  taking  away  the 
dry  fcabs  and  dears,  379.  of  deftroy- 
mg  the  marks  of  the  fmall-pox,  380— 
382.  of  the  diet  of  patients  in  the 
lmall-pox,  382.  of  managing  the  dif- 
charges  of  the  belly  in  this  difeafe, 
383—385.  iigns  by  which  a  judg  ment 
may  be  formed,  whether  the  fmall- 
pox  may  be  curable  or  not,  386 — 

.  3^9* 

Small ,  how  made,  109. 

Smoke,  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  of  a 
peftilential  diftemper,  will  communi¬ 
cate  that  diftemper,  280.  inltanced  in 
two  remarkable  cafes,  ibid. 

Smuggling  fliould  be  punifhed  with  the 


a^  ft  may  prove  a  means 
of  bringing  the  plague  into  this  ifland, 
272. 

Snake  (the),  which  was,  and  for  what  rea¬ 
fon,  the  fymbol  of  health  among  the 
ancients,  feems  to  have  bedn  different 
from  the  viper,  31.  can  live  a  long 
time  without  taking  ahy  frefh  food,  33., 
the  reafon  U'hy,  ibid.  Lucan’s  deferip - 
tion  of  the  various  kinds  of  them  in  the 
defarts  of  Lybia,  and  of  the  difterent 
effects  of  their  feveral  poifons,  not  fa¬ 
bulous,  27.  why  revered  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
29;  inftanced  in  the  example  of  St. 
Paul,  when  the  viper  leaped  upon  his- 
hand,  30.  is  ftill  revered  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  29.  forbidden  to  be  killed  in  Ca¬ 
licut,  on  pain  of  death,  30. 

"  - Rattle ,  is  a  larger  fpecies  of 

viper,  31.  its  poifon  quicker  and  more 
deadly  than  any  other  that  we  know', 
43.  its  bite  cured  by  fucking  the  wound, 
ibid,  an  excellent  method,  ftill  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Indians,  44.  and  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  danger  to  the  perfon 
who  fucks  it,  ibid,  the  reafon  why,  37. 
burning  the  part  bitten  is  not  of  any 
fervice,  44.'  rubbing  it  with  fait  Is  of 
•very  little  ufe,  ibid,  and  the  celebrated 
Eaft-India  fnake-ftones  are  of  none  at 
all,  45.  anatomical  defeription  of  the 
parts  concerned  in  its  poifon,  54 — 60. 
in  w’hat  manner  it  emits  its  poifon,  58. 
and  catches  its  food,  59.  rfeal  ufe  of  the 
rattle  at  its  tail,  ibid. 

- Jlones  (the),  Paid  to  be  taken  out  of 

the  head  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  or 
hooded  fnake,  have  been  unjuftly 
vaunted  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  vi¬ 
per,  45.  See  Poifon. 

Socrates ,  by  what  kind  of  poifon,  probably, 
killed,  1 14.- 

Soil  (the)  is  frequently  a  caufe  of  endemic 
difeafes,  309. 

Solanum  (the)  a  vegetable  poifon,  116. 

Sorrel  ufed  eflicacioufly,  and  how,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  89. 

Spider 
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Spider  (the),  by  what  means  it  kills'  its 
prey,  61.  Loewenhoek  probably  mif- 
taken  in  his  account  of  the  poifonous 
parts  of  this  infed,  61,  62.  its  venom 
being  emitted  through  its  forceps,  and 
not  through  its  claws,  ibid,  this  opinion 
confirmed  by  examining  a  claw  of  the 
nhamdu,  or  great  American  fp  icier,  62. 
its  poifon  renders  blind  if  it  falls  into 
the  eye,  ibid,  enmity  of  fpiders  to  one 
another,  ibid. 

Spirits  (the  animal)  defined,  22.  are  al- 
moft  inftantly  affeded  by  poifon,  24. 
the  dejedion  of  them  difpofes  the  bodv 
to  receive  contagion,  273,  286.  and 

-  gives- a  great  power  to  the  difeafe  when 
it  is  received,  ibid,  -are  under  the  even 
inftantaneous  impulfe  of  the  mind,  314. 
how  affeded  by  the  fea  air  in  cafes  of 
the  feurvy,  44°*  are  the  inftrument  of 
,-fenfe  and  motion,  generated  in  the 
brain,  and  derived  particularly  from 
the  blood,  455.  how  far  concerned  in 
being  the  immediate  inftrument  of  mad- 
ne(s,  485.  their  efted  upon  the  heart, 
559.  See  Nervous  fluid. 

Spirit  us  Minder  eri.  See  Minder er  us' s 

fipirit. 

Spittle  (the)  of  man  is  dreaded  by  fnakes, 
42.  nature  of  that  of  "a  mad  dog,  and 
its  manner  of  ading  upon  the  perfon 
bitten,  81.  thofe  who  attend  people  in 
contagious  or  peftilential  diftempers, 
fhould  be  as  careful  as  poffible  not  to 
fwallow  their  own  fpittle  while  they 
are  about  the  Tick,  287. 

Spleen  (the)  how  affeded  by  the  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  difeafe,  555,  its  fundion, 
ibid. 

Spongia  cynorrbodi ,  vel  Rofice  fylvejlris ,  the 
Sponge  of  the  dog-rofe ,  is  a  remedy  of 
the  animal  kind,  and  a  powerful  di¬ 
uretic,  88.  See  Dog-rofe. 

Starkey's  pacific  pill  (the  foundation  of) 
is  fait  of  wormwood  with  juice  of  le¬ 
mons,  129. 

Steams .  See  Exhalations. 

Stephens  (Mrs.)  her  famous  medicine  for 
diflolving  the  ftoije  in  the  bladder,  both 


infufficient  and  iihfafe,  53 T /  5 3 27  it* 
compofition,  531.  lima- water,'  ftiml 
particularly  of  what  kind,  a  much  Bet¬ 
ter  remedy,  532/ 

Sting  (the)  of  a  icorpion  deferibed,  64. 1 

Stomach  and  lntcflincs  (the),  of  the  difeafes 
of,  and  their  cures,  501  —  507.  See 
Loofienefis ,  the  Bloody  flux,  the  iliac 
pojjion,  and  IVorms.  Vomits  are  fon;e~ 
times  neceffary,  to  evacuate  the  vifcici 
phlegm  which  loads  the  ftomaeh,'  'but 
a  too  frequent  ufe  of  them  may  be 
hurtful,  and  how,  501.  infufions  of 
bitter  herbs  may  help  to  whet  the  ap¬ 
petite,  but  too  long  a  ufe  of  them  may 
over- heat  the  mufeujar  fibres,  ibid. 
Mynfwht’s  elixir  of  vitriol  anfvvers  thb 
end  much  better,  ■ibid,  but  none  of 
thefe  remedies  fhould  be  viven  while 

O 

the  phlegm  in  the  ftomaeh  is  tough, 
502;  left  they  fhould  increafe  the  re¬ 
laxation,  which  is  a  comm,on  cl i (order 
of  the  ftomaeh,  and  requires  the  bracing 
of  its'  fibres,  ibid,  is  healed  by  Loca- 
telli’s  balfam,  when  its  membranes 
have  been  torn  and  ulcerated  bv  a  vo¬ 
mica,  or  internal  fuppuration,  the 
fymptoms  of  which  are  more  terrifying 
than  dangerous,  503.  is,  with  the.  in- 
teftinb,  the' part  chiefly  affeded,  ’  and 
how,  in  the  hypochondriacal  difeafe, 
555-  .  ' 

Stone  (the)  in  the  bladder.  See  Calculus. 

Storax ,  though  recommended  by  feme 
moderns,  is  of  no  fervice  to  guard 
againft  peftilential  infedtions,  285. 

Storms  xmd  Hurricanes ,  the  natural  caufes 
of,  165,  172.  their  effeds  on  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  201 — 206.  inftanced  in  fe- 
veral  cafes,  202 — 204.  particularly  in 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  205. 
have  fometimes  occafioned  blin'dnefs, 
203. 

Sublimate.  See  Mercury ' Jublfmate. 

Submerfiton ,  even  to  a  degree  of  drowning, 
was  pradifed  by  the  indents,  and  in 
what  manner,  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  92.  pradifed' with  fuc- 
cefs,  though  to  a  molt  violent  degree, 
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in  a^cafe  of  the  hydrophobia,  92,  93. 
and  of  a  common  mania,  93.  when 
mod  proper  to  be  pra&ifed,  if  ufed, 
upon  perfons  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  94. 

Sudor  Artglicus,  or  the  fweating  ficknefs, 
likewife  called  febris  ephemera  Bri- 
tannica,  was  probably  of  a  foreign  ori¬ 
ginal,  though  commonly  thought  to 
have  taken  its  rife  here,  612,  262.  was 
a  real  peftilence,  and  contagious, though 
not  the  common  plague,  ibid,  which  it 
refembled,  however,  in  many  of  its 
lymptoms,  ibid,  from  whence  brought 
hither,  and  when,  262.  very  fuddenly 
fatal  to  thofe  who  were  feized  with  it, 
263.  cured  by  fweating,  ibid. 

Sulphur ,  as  it  abounds  with  an  acid  fpirit, 
which  is  very  penetrating,  and  has  a 
great  power  to  reprefs  fermentation, 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  fervice  as  a  fume 
to  guard  againft  peftilential  infe&ions, 
285. 

Sun  and  Moon  (the  influence  of  the)  upon 
human  bodies,  163 — 206.  in  cafes  of 
epidemic  fevers,  188,  189.  isthecaufe 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  165. 
and  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  tides, 
ibid,  affedls  our  atmofphere  and  the 
air,  166.  when,  molt  particularly,  and 
in  what  manner,  166 — 168.  the  force 
of  their  influence  upon  the  air,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  thofe  planets  have 
upon  the  waters  of  our  globe,  167. 
why,  and  in  what  proportion,  their 
a&ion  is  greater  upon  the  air,  than 
upon  the  water,  168. 

Super jlition  is  generally  begot  by  error, 
and  begets  cruelty,  583,  584. 

Sutton  (Mr.)  an  hiftorical  account  of  his 
method  for  extrading  the  foul  air  out 
of  {hips,  &c.  393 — 436.  from  whence 
the  hint  was  taken,  397,  398.  by  whom 
approved  of,  and  encouraged,  and  by 
whom,  and  how  oppofed,  401,  fs*  feq. 
the  benefits  of  this  invention  inftanced, 
particularly  in  a  voyage  to  Guinea, 
407, 408.  and  in  other  longer  voyages, 
430 — 432.  how  rewarded  by  the  lords 
vt  the  admiralty,  411,412.  Mr.  Sut¬ 


ton’s  method  of  extrading  the  foul  air, 
and  the  principles  on  which  his  pipes 
ad,  deferibed,  415 — 418.  wherein  fu- 
perior  to  Dr.  Hales’s  ventilators,  413, 
414.  approved  of  by  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  with  their  reafons  why,  415,  & 
feq.  abftrad  of  the  patent  for  this  in¬ 
vention,  432.  the  utility  of  which  is 
ftrongly  evinced  in  cafes  of  the  feurvy, 
to  guard  againft  which  it  is  chiefly  in¬ 
tended,  446.  and  particularly  ufeful, 
p  554>  555- 

Sweat  is  the  beft  folution  of  a  fever,  462. 
the  author’s  thoughts  concerning  the 
bloody  fweat  of  Chrift,  630. 

Sweating  the  moft  effectual  cure  of  the 
Sudor  Anglicus,  and  the  beft  remedy 
againft  the  common  plague,  263.  was 
the  cure  of  the  Dunkirk  fever,  which 
raged  in  the  north  of  England  in  the 
year  1713,  and  which,  probably,  had 
its  original  from  the  plague,  263.  may 
be  of  fervice,  if  profufely  ufed,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  peftilential  difeafe,  but 
not  afterwards,  295.  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  full  twenty-four  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  ibid,  what  the 
moft  proper  fudorifics,  particularly  in 
peftilential  diftempers,  295,  296.  is  al¬ 
ways  the  moft  defireablc  crifis  or  folu¬ 
tion  of  a  difeafe,  462. 

Sweating  fteknefs  (the).  See  Sudor  An¬ 
glicus. 

Sydenham  (Dr.)  his  reafon  why  autumnal 
quartans  hold  fix  months,  190.  wrong 
in  faying  that  England  muft  neccflarily 
be  vifited  with  the  plague  once  in  thirty 
or  forty  years,  261.  his  definition  of  a 
difeafe,  viz.  that  it  is  nothing  elfe  but 
an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the 
morbific  matter,  for  the  health  of  the 
patient,  315.  firft  divided  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  fmall-pox  into  certain 
ft  ages,  and  gave  the  method  of  cure  in 
each,  with  its  hiftory,  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to,  ibid,  miftaken,  and  wherein, 
with  refpedf  to  the  treatment  of  the 
mealies,  346,  348.  of  which  he  ha9 
written  the  hiftory,  with  his  ufual  ac¬ 
curacy. 


INDEX. 


curacy,  346.  was  the  firft  among  us 
who  defcribed  the  miliary  fever,  466. 

Symptoms  which  follow  upon  the  bite  of 
a  viper,  32.  from  the  bite  of  a  taran¬ 
tula,  66,  69.  return,  fometimes,  pe¬ 
riodically,  and  why,  76.  from  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  77> 

T. 

t "TRAPPING)  in  the  drop fy,  fometimes 

^  preferves,  feidom  kills,  and  always 
eafes  the  pain  occafioned  by  the  tenfion 
of  the  abdomen,  517.  when  advifeable, 
ibid,  why  oppofed  by  mod  phyfician?, 
ibid .  method  by  which  the  danger 
chiefly  apprehended  from  this  operation 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  removed, 
517,  518,  inftanced  in  a  cafe  of  the 
author’s  own  experience,  where  the 
patient  was  perfectly  cured  by  this 
means,  without  a  relapfe,  518.  if  it 
does  not  often  cure,  it  is,  at  leaft,  fre¬ 
quently  a  means  of  prolonging  life  for 
feveral  years,  and  fometimes  even  of 
rendering  it  comfortable,  519.  remark¬ 
ably  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  Lady  Mary 
Page,  519?  520.  and  in  that  of  another 
lady,  520.  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour 
of  this  operation,  521.  remarkable  cafe 
of  tapping  in  an  afcitical  dropfy,  where 
nature  completed  the  cure,  522* 

Tarantula  (the),  a  fpccies  of  fpider,  67. 
defcribed,  ibid,  odd  and  furprifing 
fymptoms  arifmg  from  its  bite,  66,  68, 
69.  which  is  not  venomous  in  winter, 
68.  is  cured  by  mufic  only,  and  how, 
68 — 76.  effe#  of  its  poifon  on  a  rab¬ 
bit  killed  by  its  bite,  72. 

Tejlicles  (the)  are  liable  to  a  dropfy,  510. 
See  Dropfy. 

Tetanus  (the)  is  a  violent  preternatural 
convulfion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  whole 
body,  and  therefore  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  fame  medicines  as  the  epileply, 
483.  See  Epilepfy. 

Theriaca  recommended  by  Galen  as  a  re¬ 
medy,  or  prefervative,  againft  the 
plague,  282.  compared  by  him  to  (ire, 
ibid,  from  whence  arofe  the  miftaken 


notion  of  Hippocrates's  having  flopped 
a  plague  in  Greece  by  purifying  the  air 
with  fire,  ibid,  is  not  always,  and  for 
what  reafbn,  the  propereft  of  fudorifics, 
efpecially  in  peftilential  diftempers, 
296. 

Throat  (the),  how  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  treated,  in  the  fmall-pox,  375. 

Thrujh  (a)  fometimes  accompanies  the 
miliary  fever,  466.  the  degree  of  dan¬ 
ger  attending  which  it  frequently  de¬ 
motes  by  its  fymptoms  and  appearance?, 
ibid,  how  to  be  judged  of,  ibid,  and 
how  treated,  ibid. 

Thucydides  (a  paflage  in),  relative  to  the 
plague,  rectified,  239. 

Tides  (the  varieties  of  the)  are  accounted 
for  from  the  influences  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  165. 

Tobacco  (the  fmoking  of)  may  be  tried  as 
a  prefervative  againft  peftilential  conta¬ 
gions,  286,  207. 

Tympany  (the),  a  fpecies  of  dropfy,  is  of 
more  forts  than  one,  508.  is  chiefly  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  wind,  which  bloats  up  the 
abdomen,  ibid,  and  is  generally  accom¬ 
panied  with  fbme  water,  exhaled  from 
the  vapour  of  a  mortified  vifeus,  ibid . 
in  which  cafe  it  is  always  extremely 
foetid  when  let  out,  ibid,  inftanced  in  a 
remarkable  cafe,  where  the  colon  was 
inflamed  and  mortified,  ibid,  iff  509.  is 
fometimes  caufed  by  an  elaftic  air  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  abdomen,  without  pu- 
trefa&ion,  ibid,  its  effeds  on  the  in- 
teftines  in  this  cafe,  ibid,  how  beft 
treated  when  it  proceeds  from  air  en¬ 
gendered  and  pent  up  in  the  inteftine*, 
513.  is  abfolutely  incurable,  when  ie 
proceeds  from  a  mortification  in  any  of 
the  bowels,  ibid,  remarkable  cure  of  a 
tympany  and  an  afeites  together,  chiefly 
by  the  ufc  of  narcotics,  515,  516. 


V. 

Yf A  POURS  and  Exhalations  (the  ma~ 
*  lignity  of  fo me)  badly  accounted  for 
by  many  writers,  132.  See  Exhala¬ 
tions.  The  vapour  arifing  from  frefh 

earth. 


pft  turned  up,  inftanced  to  be 
fu'-prifi n£!y  reviving,  446,  447.  and 
that  wkich  proceeds  from  ftagnated 
waters  is  often  a  caufe  of  epidemic  d;.f- 

eafes,  474,  475. 

1  (get  aides  (the  great  life  of)  in  the  feurvy, 
inftanced  in  a  very  remarkable  cale, 
with  dire&ions  for  the  choice  of  thofe 
^vhich  are  be  ft,  444,  445.  a  vegetable 
diet  may  be  very  dangerous  to  fume, 
•md  particularly  what  conftitutions, 

.  54 3>  544- 

Feins  (which)  mod  proper  to  be  opened, 
and  wh-v,  in  apoplectic  diforders,  480. 
opening  the  occipital  veins,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  has  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  coniiderable  benefit  in  luch  cafes, 
and  for  wh  at  reafon,  ibid. 

Vertigo  (the)  may  be  ranked  in  the  clafs 
of  epileptic  diforders,  180,  483.  and  is 
frequently  influenced  by  the  moon,  180. 
is  often  more  a  dileafe  of  the  ftomach 
than  of  the  head,  483.  how  belt  cured, 

196,483. 

Vinegar  is  a  good  prefervative  againft  pef- 
rdential  infe&ions,  285.  either  by  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  water  to  vvafh  the  houfe 
with,  or  uiing  it  with  nitre  as  a  fume, 
ibid,  medicated  with  aromatic  drugs, 
is  much  recommended  by  fome  as  a 
prefervative  againft  contagion,  286. 
but  may,  if  ufed  alone,  and  taken  in¬ 
wardly  in  too  great  quantities,  do  hurt, 
by  over- heating  the  blood,  ibid,  very 
proper  to  be  ufed,  and  how,  by  thofe 
who  attend  people  fick  of  contagious 
diftempers,  287.  neceftary  on  board 
ftnps,  on  account  of  the  feurvy  to 
which  failors  are  fubjedt,  444.  but  it 
fhould  be  wine  vinegar,  that  of  beer 
not  having  the  fame  virtue,  ibid. 

Viper  (the)  and  fnake,  were  refpedted  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  by  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Arabians,  29,  30.  fome  account 
of  the  fpecies  called  dipfas,  or  fttula 
macaftarica,  which  kills  with  an  un¬ 
quenchable  thirft,  27.  of  the  hemor- 
ihous  macaftaricus,  the  poifon  of 
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which  is  immediately  followed  by  he¬ 
morrhages  from  all  the  pores  of  the 
body,  ibid,  was  looked  upon  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  the  immediate  minifter  of  the 
gods,  29.  inftanced  in  the  viper’s  leap¬ 
ing  upon  Sr.  Paul’s  hand,  30.  not  cu- 
noufly  enquired  into  by  the  ancients, 
and  why,  31.  fy mptoms  which  follow 
upon  its  bite,  32.  may  bite  without 
emitting  its  poifon,  ibid,  its  poifoncus 
juice  neceftary  to  its  tubftftence,  and 
why,  ibid,  can  live  a  long  time  without 
taking  any  frefh  food,  and  for  what 
reafon,  33.  the  circulation  of  its  blood 
how  performed,  ibid,  its  poifon  very 
little  in  quantity,  34.  its  appearance  to 
the  eye,  ibid,  various  experiments  tried 
with  and  upon  its  poifon,  34 — 37.  its 
bite  is  beft  cured  by  fucking  the  wound, 
41 — 44.  which  may  be  done  with 
fafety,  43,  44.  its  venom  not  operatini- 
at  all  in  the  ftomach,  .217.  burning  the 
part  is  of  no  fervice,  44.  rubbfng  it 
with  fait  is  of  very  little  ufe,  ibid,  and 
the  boafted  Eaft-India  fnake-ftone  of 
none  at  all,  45.  phyftcal  ufes  of  the  vi- 
per,  46 — 48.  wherein,  and  why,  the 
ftefh  of  the  viper  differs  from  that  of 
the  common  fnake,  48.  its  flefh,  fairs, 
or  wine  in  which  it  has  been  infufed, 
is  an  excellent  reftorative,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood,  47,  48.  but  generally  ad- 
miniftered  too  fparingly,  48.  anatomi¬ 
cal  defeription  of  the  parts  concerned 
in  its  poifon,  49~“54‘  in  what  manner 
it  fwallows  its  prey,  50.  its  poifoning 
fangs  deferibed,  51.  and  the  gland,  or 
bag,  wherein  its  poifon  is  contained, 
53-  lts  poifon  how  eje&ed,  ibid,  the 
famous  remedy  made  ufe  of  by  viper- 
catchers,  45. 

' itnol  (fpirit  of)  may  be  added,  in  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity,  to  the  patient’s  drink  in 
the  fmall-pox,  if  the  effervescence  of 
the  blood  run  very  high,  324.  mixed 
with  the  green  ointment,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  feventh  or  eighth  part  of 
the  fpirit^  is  of  fervice  to  ftimulate  the 
ftcin  of  a  paralytic  part,  481. 

Vitriol 
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Vitriol  (oil  of)  ufed  alternately  with  alum 
and  the  bark,  may  be  of  iervice,  and 
how,  in  the  bloody  fmall-pox,  327. 
how  moft  conveniently  given,  ibid. 

— ■ —  (Mynficht’s  elixir  of),  taken  in 
fpring  water,  an  hour  or  two  before 
and  after  dinner,  will  mend  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  digeftion,  483,  501. 

Vitus's  dance  ( St .)  is  of  the  paralytic  kind, 
197,  482.  commonly  feizes  weak  habits 
of  body,  girls  more  frequently  than 
boys,  and  feldom  adults,  197.  is  cured 
by  the  cold  bath  and  chalybeate  medi¬ 
cines,  ibid.  &  482. 

Ulcers  are.lometimes  influenced  by  the  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  of  the  moon,  184, 
185,  199.  mud  be  kept  open  during 
life,  if  formed  by  opening  a  purulent 
abfeefs,  or  empyema,  occafioned  by 
either  a  pleurify  or  a  peripneumony, 
470.  how  beft  treated  in  he£lic  cafes, 
of  which  they  are  frequently  a  princi¬ 
pal  caufe,  475 — 478.  are  often  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  feurvy,  551,  if?  feq. 

Vomica  (a),  or  internal  fuppuration,  which 
is  fometimes  formed  in  the  ftomach,  is 
generally  more  terrifying  in  its  fymp- 
toms  than  really  dangerous,  503.  is 
cured  by  medicines  which  heal  the  ul¬ 
cerated  membranes,  efpecially  by  Lo- 
catelli’s  balfam,  ibid,  how  beft  treated 
when  it  arifes  from  an  inflammation  in 
the  jaundice,  525,  526. 

Vomits  fhould  never  be  adminiftered  when 
there  is  the  leaft  inflammation  in  the 
ftomach  or  bowels,  for  if  they  are, 
certain  death  will  enfue,  '293.  what 
vomits  moft  proper  for  mad  people, 
491.  are  very  proper  in  the  afthma, 
and  fhould  be  frequently  repeated,  if 
the  lungs  or  ftomach  be  loaded  with 
tough  phlegm,  498.  cautions  to  be, 
however,  obferred  in  adminiftering 
them,  501.  when  proper  in  the  bloody- 
flux,  502.  See  Emetics. 

Urine  (the)  has  been  obferved  generally  to 
carry  off,  about  once  a  month,  the 
overplus  of  the  increafe  of  the  animal 
body  during  that  time,  184, 


W. 

ATE  R  the  vehicle  of  all  our  nou- 
rifhment,  142.  depofits  its  groftf 
particles,  of  whatever  nature  they  be, 
in  one  part  or  other  of  the  animal  body, 
142,  143.  the  choice  of  it  for  drinks 
was  greatly,  and  very  juftly,  attended 
to  by  the  ancients,  1 43.  the  lighteft  the 
moft  free  from  heterogeneous  bodies,. 
ibid,  how,  often,  very  improperly  cho- 
fen  for  brewing,  and  other  domeftic 
ufes,-  144.  aftedfs  even  the  temper  and' 
difpofttion  of  people,  according  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  146.  is  frequently  a  caufe  of 
the  feurvy,  144,  439^  and  of  many 
other  diforders,  145.  particularly  of 
thofe  which  are  called  endemic,  309.- 
poifonous  water  may  do  even  greater 
mifehief  than  the  poifon  itfelt  with 
which  it  is  impregnated,  if  taken  un¬ 
diluted,  and  how,  143.  running  wa¬ 
ter  may  help  to  preferve  againft  pefti- 
lential  infe&ions,  285.  too  great  a 
quantity  of  water  is  fometimes,  though 
indeed  not  often,  lodged  in  the  peri¬ 
cardium,  where  it  impedes  the  motion- 
of  the  heart,  500,  510,  511.  See 
Dropjjr in  the  bread-. 

V/eather  (the)  is  well  known  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  moon,  164.  may,  wheir 
very  cold,  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the 
plague,  but  does  not  deftroy  its  infec¬ 
tion,  271,  272.  is,  particularly  in  our 
climate,  and  under  what  circumftances, 
a  great  caufe  of  epidemic  difeafes,  473,. 
474. 

JVhey ,  made  from  milk  of  all  kinds,  and 
clarified  with  antifcorbutic  herbs,,  is 
both  food  and  phyfic  in  the  feurvy,. 

445- 

Willis  (Dr.)  his  remarkable  cure  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  raving  mad,. 

95’ 

Wind  (the)  is  moft  commonly  aftedled  by 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  164.  gene¬ 
rally  fome  at  mid-day  and  mid-night,. 
ibid,  its  origin  various  and  uncertain, 
165.  is  only  aftrong  motion  of  the  air, 

in 
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in  lome  determined  direction,  a  caufe 
of  which  is  pointed  out,  ibid,  other 
causes,  172.  cannot  be  accounted  for 
upon  any  one  principle,  ibid,  the  chief 
caufes  of  uncertain  and  irregular  winds, 
ibid. 

Wine,  fmall  at  firft,  and  afterwards  more 
generous,  may  be  allowed  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  efpecially  if  medicated  with  nitre, 
326.  and  may  help  to  promote  the  flux 
of  the  humours  into  the  puftules,  ibid. 

H 'oodward  (Dr.)  very  wrongly  and  illibe¬ 
rally  oppofed  the  author’s  new  method 
of  treating  the  fmall- pox  when  on  the 
decline,  302.  fome  account  of  him, 
ibid. 


JVool  retains  infe&ion,  and  particularly 
that  of  any  peftilential  diftemper,  a 
long  time,  267,  309.  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  the  violent  degree  to  which  it 
retains  that  infection,  268. 

IV irms  (the  forts  of)  which  afFeft  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  either  in  the  belly  or  limbs, 
defenbed,  with  directions  for  getting 
nd  of  them,  505—507,  &  634,  635. 
the  round  fmooth  fort,  and  the  afeari- 
des,  which  are  mod  apt  to  trouble  chil¬ 
dren,  are  eafily  deftroyed  with  quick- 
filver  in  every  form,  505.  but  the  flat 
or  jointed  worm,  which  adults  have 
fometimes,  is  the  worft  fort  of  all,  ibid. 
cefcnption  of  this  worm,  which  is  form¬ 
ed  of  a  chain  of  fmaller  worms,  called 
cucurbitinae,  Jinked  together,  ibid,  its 
great  length,  and  manner  of  preying 
upon  the  inteftines,  ibid,  its  head  muft 
be  expelled,  before  the  reft  of  it  can 


be  difeharged,  ibid,  a  medicine  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  author  to  be  peculiarly 
efficacious  to  that  end,  506.  directions 
for  extracting  the  worm  called  dracun- 
cuius,  an  aquatic  infe&,  which  infinu- 
ates  itfelf  into  the  limbs  of  the  human 
body,  506,  507.  See  A  fear  ides,  6V- 
curbstirue ,  Dracunculus ,  Itch. 

Worms  are  the  caufe  of  the  itch,  546, 547. 
as  is  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Bonomo,  656. 
his  defeription  of  this  worm  examined 
with  a  microfcope,  ibid,  remarkable  in- 
ftances  of  their  eroding  the  human  body, 
lb  as  to  occafxon  putrefadion  and  death, 
with  exceffive  pain,  633— 635.  have 
iflued  with  the  milk  from  the  breafts  of 
a  woman  in  child-bed,  635.  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  our  bodies  even  with  the  air 
we  breathe,  and  be  conveyed  into  the 
moft  minute  paflages,  ibid. 

Wormwood  (fait  of)  with  juice  of  lemons, 
the  foundation  of  Van  Helmom’s  lau¬ 
danum  cydoniatum,  and  of  Starkey’s 
pacific  pill,  128, 129.  may  be  given  to 
patients  in  the  fmall-pox,  if  there  be" 
any  keckings  or  Teachings  to  vomit. 

r  324>  325- 

W fund  (a)  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  t 
viper,  mad  dog,  or  other  venomous 
creature,  is  not  remedied  by  burning  it, 
44>  86.  but  by  fucking  out  the  poifon, 
42,  43.  which  ufed  formerly  to  be  done 
with  much  fuccefs,  ibid,  is  ftil!  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Indians,  44.  and  may  be 
performed  without  danger,  37,  44.  js 

the  beft  remedy  for  all  venomous  bites 
and  flings,  65. 
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425.  /.  14.  for  will  be,  read  will  not  Le. 
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